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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  growing  interest  in  blowpipe  analysis  which  is  eyident  in 
ibis  country  has  induced  the  translator  to  present  to  our  scientific 
fltudents  the  following  translation  of  Plattner's  unequalled 
manual,  and  it  is  further  hoped  that  this  book  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  into  more  prominent  notice  a  branch  of  blowpipe 
analysis  which  has  been  too  long  neglected,  yiz.:  quantitative 
assaying. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  Plattneb's  book,  in  which 
nothing  of  the  slightest  importance  has  been  omitted,  while  its  size 
has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by  ayoiding  unnecessaiy 
repetitions  and  by  using  concise  language.  Several  new  qualitative 
tests,  a  quantitative  assay  for  mercury,  descriptions  of  new  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  silver  assay  buttons,  a  complete  general  index, 
and  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  have  been  added.  In  the 
formulas  of  the  silicates  Si  0'  has  been  substituted  for  Si  0',  and 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  minerals  have  been  intro- 
duced For  most  of  these  the  translator  is  indebted  to  Dana's 
Mineralogy^  which  has  also  rendered  invaluable  service  in  translat- 
ing the  names  of  the  minerals.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity, 
Dana  has  been  taken  as  the  authority  for  the  names  of  the 
minerals,  but  in  many  instances  synonyms  have  been  retained  for 
convenience  of  reference. 

If  any  apology  is  necessary  for  the  size  of  Plattkeb's  work  it  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  author,  who  investigated  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  every  subject  upon  which  he  entered.  Kor 
«s  there  any  reason  why  the  beginner  should  not  take  up  the  study 
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of  blo>Fpipe  analysis  with  this  thorough  manual  in  his  hand  to 
explain  to  him  the  difficulties  which  will  meet  him  almost  at  the 
outset.  It  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  adyioe 
regarding  the  way  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  used,  and  this  the 
translator  has  endeavored  to  give  in  a  short  introduction. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Biohteb  for  the  very  kind 
response  which  he  has  made  to  various  inquiries,  and  for  a  valuable 
list  of  alterations  which  he  has  furnished  as  necessary  to  the  com* 
pleteness  of  the  book;  to  Professor  EoLSsroNy  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  for  many  valuable  suggestions 
during  the  preparation  of  this  translation ;  and  to  Mr.  Gaswbll 
for  able  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  task. 

To  the  American  scientific  student  this  work  is  now  commended^ 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  his  labors  and  awaken  a  higher  interest 
in  the  branch  of  analysis  of  which  it  treats. 

EL  B.  COBKWALIik 

Haw  ToBX,  JWjy  U<,  isn. 


PREFACE 


TO  Tm 


FOURTH  GERMAN  EDITION. 


Whek,  at  the  publisher's  request^  after  the  third  edition  of 
PLATTiirsB's  Blowpipb  ANALYSIS  was  exhausted,  I  undertook  the 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  now,  as 
formerly,  many  would  desire  to  have  at  hand  a  complete  manual 
upon  so  useful  a  subject.  As  far  as  possible  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  previous  labors  of  my  instructor,  whom  I  can  never  forget, 
and  have  only  added  such  new  and  approved  matter  as  had  been 
made  known  since  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition,  because  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity^  during  several  years  in  which  I  have 
labored  as  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  analysis  in  our  Mining 
Academy,  to  convince  myself  of  the  suitable  way  in  which  the 
^  subject  is  classified  and  treated  in  his  work. 

May  this  fourth  edition  find  as  friendly  a  reception  as  has  been 

extended  to  its  predecessors. 

Th.  Biohtbb. 

•  Mdsf»  1865. 
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mTRODUOTION. 


IMiOBABLY  no  better  course  of  instruction  in  blowpipe  analysis 
can  be  suggested  than  that  pursued  by  Pro£  Bichter,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  classes  at  Freiberg,  and  that  will  therefore  be  briefly  given 
here,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  designed  to  aid  the  student 
in  the  use  of  this  book. 

The  student  should  first  learn  to  produce  the  oxidizing  and  reduo« 
ing  flames  at  pleasure,  testing  them  according  to  the  directions 
given  on  p.  13,  et  seq.  Whenever  after  this  he  employs  either  flime 
he  must  consider  carefully  what  will  be  the  result ;  whether  the 
substances  he  treats  will  be  reduced  to  metal,  or  only  to  a  lower  state 
of  oxidization ;  whether  they  will  volatilize  and  form  a  coat,  or 
whether  they  are  fixed;  whether  they  yield  different  colors  with  the 
fluxes,  in  the  different  flames  (as  is  usually  the  case),  etc.,  etc.  To 
learn  this  he  must  prepare  himself  by  studying  thoroughly  and 
performing  faithfully  the  tests  of  the  more  common  simple  sub- 
stances as  given  in  the  tables,  p.  95,  et  seq.,  and  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts  stated  under  the  general  examinations  for  the  bases  and 
acids,  beginning  with  p.  119. 

When  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  behavior  of  the  simple  sub- 
stances, he  should  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  mixtures,  which  may  be 
finally  made  very  complicated.  By  intelligently  studying  the  prop- 
erties of  the  simple  substances  as  given  in  the  tables  and  under  the 
general  remarks,  before  referred  to,  and  by  following  the  general  rules 
for  qualitative  analysis,  p.  59,  et  seq,,  the  student  can  deduce  a  sys- 
tem of  examination  for  himself,  which  he  can  vary  to  suit  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Sometimes  special  tests  are  to  be  made,  since 
thus  certain  substances,  as  mercury,  manganese,  sulphur,  etc, 
can  be  most  readily  detected ;  for  some  substances  special  tests  are 
necessary,  while  others  can  be  found  in  the  regular  course  of 
analysis. 

All  phenomena  must  be  carefully  noted,  and  the  effect  of  each 
operation  considered.  If  a  coat  is  formed  on  coal,  the  student  should 
remember  what  substances  could  yield  such  a  coat,  and  how  they 
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may  be  separated  from  one  another.  If  a  powder  has  been  dissolved 
in  borax  and  is  then  to  be  reduced^  he  should  consider  what  sub- 
stances will  be  reduced  from  it,  and  in  what  condition  those  which 
remain  dissolved  will  be  found.  As  regards  the  reduced  substances 
he  should  consider  whether  they  will  be  volatile  or  fixed ;  and  if 
fixed,  how  they  may  be  separated  from  one  another.  In  learning  ta 
do  this  the  examples  given  for  practice,  p.  380,  et  seq.,  will  be  found 
of  very  great  service,  as  they  exemplify  the  course  which  is  to  be 
followed  in  similar  cases. 

The  following  substances  are  given  by  Prof.  Bichter  to  the  8ta« 
dents  under  his  instruction,  to  illustrate,  in  order,  the  different  tests* 

1.  Testing  on  charcoaiy  to  observe  the  coats,  flames,  etc. 

Selenium,  arsenic,  antimony,  thallium,  lead,  bismuth,  cadmium, 
zinc,  tin,  molybdic  acid,  silver,  silver  and  lead,  sulphate  of  potassa^ 
chloride  of  lead. 

2.  Testing  in  the  matrass,  to  observe  phosphorescence,  decrepitation^ 

change  of  color,  evolution  of  gases,  etc, 
Fluorite,  apatite,  siderite,  cerussite,  pyrolusite,  chlorate  of  potassa^ 
natrolite,  alum,  calomel,  nitrate  of  atnmonia,  retinite. 

3.  Testing  in  the  closed  tube,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  sutU^ 

mate  formed. 
Zinc    blende,    pyrite,    copper    nickel,  chloanthite,  orpiment   or 
realgar,  tersulphide  of  antimony,  cinnabar,  copper  amalgam. 

4.  Testing  in  the  open  tube,  to  observe  the  formation  of  sublimatmf 

sulphurous  acid,  or  other  gases, 

Pyrrhotite,  copper  nickel,  stibnite,  cinnabar. 
6.  Testing  in  the  platinum  forceps,  as  to  fusibility,  color  of  ik^ 
flame,  etc 

Hematite  (infusible  in  0.  F.,  fusible  in  R  F.),  pyrophyllite.  car- 
bonate of  soda  (on  platinum  wire),  natrolite,  potassa  (on  wire), 
aluminite,  lepidolite,  spodumene,  petalite,  strontianite,  fluorite^ 
calcite,  chrysocoUa,  borate  of  ammonia,  boracite,  datolite,  borax, 
(with  sulphuric  acid),  tourmaline,  barite,  witherite,  barytocalcite^ 
molybdenite,  diadochite,  apatite  (with  sulphuric  acid),  atacamite^ 
oxide  of  copper  (in  S.  Ph.  bead,  and  with  addition  of  salt),  cents- 
site,  pyromorphite,  scorodite. 

6.  For  practice  in  roasting. 
Copper  pyrites. 

7.  Examination  toith  borax  bead. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,  vanadic  acid,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  oxid* 
of  copper,  oxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of  nickel. 
B.  Examination  with  salt  of  phosphorus  bead. 
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Teroxide  of  bismuth  (with  tin  on  coal),  sesqaioxide  of  iron, 
Tanadio  acid,  nranate  of  ammonia  (or  sesqaioxide  of  uranium), 
molybdic  acid^  oxide  of  copper  (with  tin  on  coal),  tungstic  acid, 
titanic  add  (the  laat  two  being  also  tested  in  B.  F.  with  addition  of 
sesqaioxide  of  iron),  oxide  of  manganese  (with  addition  of  nitre  to 
the  hot  bead). 
ik  Tests  for  sulphur. 

With  soda  and  silica  on  coal  in  B.  F.;  also  with  soda  in  B.  F., 
and  then  with  bright  silver  foil.     Test  for  manganese.    With  soda 
and  nitre  on  platinum  foil. 
10.  Tests  with  cobalt  solution. 

Alumina,  magnesia,  borate  (or  phosphate)  of  magnesia,  oxide  of 
sine,  oxide  of  tin. 
IL  Substances  to  illustrate  the  regular  course  of  examination. 

Chloride  of  potassium,  bromide  of  potassium,  barytocalcite, 
boracite,  fluorite,  borax,  alunite,  wolframite,  titanic  iron,  smith- 
sonite  (cadmiferous),  annabergite,  cerussite,  wulfenite,  pyromor- 
phite,  crocoite,  libethenite,  pitchblende  (uraninite),  earthy  cobalt, 
cassiterite,  cobaltite,  berthierite,  alabaudite  (manganblende),  stan« 
nite,  tetrahedrite  (mercurial). 

Prof.  Egleston  has  arranged  and  published  in  the  American 
Chemisty  April,  1872,  an  excellent  scheme  of  examination  for  the 
metallic  oxides,  which  has  been  used  for  some  time  with  marked 
success  in  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  and  is  given,  by 
his  permission,  almost  as  published,  on  the  next  page. 

In  using  the  scheme,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  following 
note: 

NoTK.— The  scheme  U  to  be  Yeriod  alighUy  mccordinff  to  ciicanutances.  If  eiilphldee, 
■VMBldee,  etc,  are  under  treftUDent,  the  fnbetaucee  Biaet  be  ceiefnlly  roasted ;  but  if  test  1  taili 
to  show  8,  As,  bb,  or  Se,  as  solphidea,  arsenidea,  etc.,  the  sabatance  is  either  an  oxide  or  aa 
aOcqr.  If  an  oxide,  the  roaating,  8,  ia  omitted.  If  an  alloy,  it  ia  aabjected  to  the  test  1,  a,  fof 
Pb,  etc,  and  then  the  test  S,  A  is  performed  by  f nsing  the  alloy  on  coal  with  borax  in  the  R.  F., 
thaa  oombintng  S,  A,  and  8,  A,  a,  in  one  operation.  Some  anl^hides  daring  the  roasting,  S,  A, 
vfll  fodnoe  to  netal,  and  then  after  thorongh  roasting  are  to  be  treated  like  alloys.  A  metal  of 
mm  Mdphlda,  etc.,  moat  never  be  treated  on  phitinnm  wire,  bvt  the  metal  is  ftiMd  on  coal  with 
the  flut ;  IB  R.  F.,  if  It  la  deeited  to  get  only  non-rsdndble  metals,  as  Fe,  Co,  etc,  in  the  flux  ,* 
tai  O.  F.,  If  Co,  Ni,  and  other  redncible  metals  are  to  be  flaxed.  The  flox  is  then  transferred  to 
the  wire.    Solphidea,  etc,  ma^t  always  be  roasted  before  testing  with  borax  and  S.  Ph. 

The  word  bead  alwaya  refers  to  the  flux,  and  batton  to  the  metal.  In  regard  to  S,  6,  8n  can 
■Ivaya  be  foond  1b  preeenoe  of  Zn  by  redndng  tlie  oxides  with  soda  and  a  little  borax,  and  tri 
tonling  Che  maaa  with  water,  p.  M.  In  certain  alloya,  #.  g,  bronses,  containing  both  8n  and 
S%  the  £b  can  be  deCeeted  by  treating  a  short  lime  in  R.  F.  and  testing  the  coat  formed  with 
•olailaB,  aa  the  Zn  b  mom  Tolatile  and  oomea  olT  flrst. 
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BT 
PROF.  T.  EGLE8T0N. 


Thb  substance  may  contain  At— Sb — S— §e— -Fe— IHn — Cn — C€>— Nl— » 
Pb  —  Bl  —  Ag— Aa  — H  V— Zn  —  €d— Sn  —  €1— B  r  —  I— CO*— SIC— 
MO'— HO. 


!•    Treat  on  Ch.  in  the  O.  F.  to  find  volatile  substances  such  as  Am- 

8e— Pb — Bl — Cd,  etc.,  p.  66  et  seq. ;  and  also  test  in  the  open  tube  to  find 

whether  As,  Sb,  S  are  present  as  arsenides,  etc.,  or  in  the  oxidized  state,  p. 

§tMq. 


b.  If  there  are  no  volatile  8ab> 
tances  present,  divide  a  part  of  the 
substance  into  three  portions  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  A« 


a.    If  there  are    volatile    substances 

present,  form  a  coating  and    test  it 

with  8.  Ph.  and  tin  on  Ch.  for  Sb,  p.  99, 

or  to  distinguish    between   Pb  and 

Bl,  p.  280. 

a    Yellow  coat,  yielding  with  S.  Ph.  a  black  bead ;  diaappearincr  with  bine  flame,  no  part  of  It 

yieldini;  greenish  Sb  flame;  Pb  and  Bl* 
fi   Tellow  coat,  generally  with  white  border,  yielding  black  or  gray  bead  with  S.  Ph.,  di8appear> 

ing  with  bine  flame :  al»o  the  border  disappearing  with  greenish  flame ;  Pb  and  Sb. 
y    Yellow  coat,  very  similar  to  b,  bat  yieldiug  no  bine  flame ;  Bl  and  Sb. 

Make  a  special  test  for  Bl  (Appendix  IIL,  b).  Pb  in  presence  of  Bl,  if  not  in  too  small 
quantity,  is  to  be  detected  by  the  bine  flame  yielded  by  the  coat  or  by  the  redaced  metal  itselt 
Bee  also  Appendix  III.,  b. 


9.  If  As — 8b — S— So  are  present,  roast  a  larpje  quantity  thoroughly  on  Ch., 
p.  77.  Divide  the  substance  into  three  portions,  and  proceed  as  in  A  •  (See 
note  on  p.  rv.) 

A«  Treatment  op  the  First  Portion. — ^Dissolve  a  very  small  quantity  in 
borax  on  platinum  wire  in  the  O.  F.  and  observe  the  color  produced.  Yaiioiis 
colors  will  be  formed  by  tlie  combination  of  the  oxides.  Saturate  the  bead  and 
shake  it  off  into  the  porcelain  dish  ;  repeat  this  once  or  twice,  p.  79. 

a.  Treat  these  beads  on  Ch.  with  a  small  piece  of  lead,  silver,  or  gold,  in  a 
strong  R  F.,  p.  118. 


b,    Fe — Hn — Co,    etc,    remain  in 
the  bead,  p.  115. 

If  the  bead  spreads  oat  on  the  Ch.,  it  mast 
bt  collected  to  a  globnle  by  continaed  blow- 
ing. 

Make  a  borax  bead  on  platinnm  wire  and  dia> 
■olre  in  it  tome  of  the  fragments  of  the  bead, 
reaerring  the  rest  for  acddenta. 


e.       Nl— Ca— Aff— Au— Sn— Pb— 

Bl  are  reduced  and  collected  by  the 
lead  button,  p.  115.  (Sn,  Pb^  and  Bl^ 
if  present,  will  partly  volatilize.) 

RemoTe  the  lead  bntton  fh>m  the  bead  whUe 
hot,  or  by  breaking  the  latter,  when  cold,  on  tht 
anvil  between  paper,  carefully  presenrlng  all 
the  flragmenta. 


d.    If  Co  is  present,  the  bead  will  be 
blue. 

If  a  large  amoimt  of  Fe  la  present,  add  a 
little  borax  to  prove  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Co,  p.  889. 

If  Rln  is  present,  the  bead  whan  treated  cm 
platinum  wire  in  the  O.  F.  will  beoomf  dark 
violet  or  black. 


e.  If  only  Fe  and  Hn  with  no  Co  are 
present,  the  bead  will  be  almostcolorlesa 
Look  here  for  Or«  Tl,  Ho^  IT,  Wf  V, 
Ta  by  the  wet  way.  (A  notable  amonnt  of  Tl 
may  be  detected  with  8.  Ph.  and  tin  in  the  ori* 
ginal  oxides,  in  absence  of  other  coloring  non^ 
redadble  oxides*  p.  tSB.  WLo  will  be  shown  by 
theclondy  brown,  or  black  appearance  of  the  bo- 
rax bead  in  R.  F.  on  platinnm  wire,  p.  106.) 
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/.  Treat  the  button  e  on  Ch.  in  the  0.  F.  until  all  the  lead,  etc.,  is  driyen  off; 
Nl,  Ca,  Ag,  A  a  remaining  behind;  or  separate  the  lead  with  boracic  acid, 
p.  442. 

g.  Treat  the  residue  g  on  Ch.  in  O.  F.  with  S.  Ph.  bead,  removing  the  button 
while  the  bead  is  hot. 


K  If  Wi  and  Cn  are  present,  the 
bead  will  be  green  when  cold,  p.  292. 
If  Nt  only— yellow.  If  Cu  only— blue. 
P^ve  Cu  by  treating  the  S.  Ph.  bead 
with  tin  on  Ch.  in  the  R  F.,  p.  298. 


i.    For  Ag  and  Aa  make  the  special 
test  No.  8. 


B.  Trbathent  of  the  Second  Portion. — Drive  off  the  volatile  substances 
in  the  O.  F.  on  Ch.  Treat  with  the  R.  F.,  or  mix  with  soda,  and  then  treat  with 
the  R  F.,  for  Zn,  Cd,  Sn«  If  a  white  coaling  is  formed,  test  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion, pp.  251, 256,  276. 

If  Xn  is  foaud,  it  is  not  generally  necetury  to  look  for  Bwtf  and  vice  rerea,  as  they  very  rarely 
oecar  together.    (See  note,  p.  xr.) 

€•  TRiSATifSNT  OF  THE  Third  Poktion. — Dissolve  some  of  the  substance  in 
S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  in  O.  F.,  observing  whether  SIO*  is  present  or  not, 
and  test  for  Hn  with  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda,  p.  210. 

5.  Test  for  At  with  soda  on  Ch.  in  the  R  F.,  or  with  dry  soda  in  a  closed 
tube,  p.  845  et  geq. 

4.  Dissolve  in  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  in  the  O.  F.  (if  the  substance  is  not 
metallic  and  does  not  contain  any  S),  and  test  for  Sb  on  Ch.  with  tin  in  the 
R  F.,  p.  99.    (To  detect  a  little  Sb  with  €a  or  Sn,  see,  p.  831.) 

6.  Test  for  Se  on  Ch.,  p.  868. 

€•  In  absence  of  6e  ftise  with  soda  in  the  R  F.  and  test  for  S  on  silver  foil, 
p.  8^.  In  presence  of  Se  test  for  S  in  open  tube,  p.  866.  (To  distiuguish  be- 
tween S  and  SO*,  see  p.  868.) 

7m    Test  for  Hg  with  dry  soda  in  a  closed  tube,  p.  804. 

— 

9.  Mix  some  of  the  substauce  with  assay  lead  and  borax  glass  and  fuse  on 
Ch.  in  the  R  F.,  p.  401.  Cupel  the  lead  button  for  Aff,  p.  407.  Test  with 
nitric  acid  for  Au,  p.  820. 

9.  Test  for  €1,  Br  and  I  with  oxide  of  copper,  pp.  878, 874,  875. 

10.  Teat  for  €1  or  Br  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  p.  874. 


11.    Test  for  HO  in  a  closed  tube,  p.  858. 


19*    Test  on  platinum  wire,  or  in  platinum-pointed  forceps,  for  coloration  of 
the  flame,  p.  72  etaeq, 

13.    Test  for  CO*  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  p.  860. 


14.    Test  for  IMO*  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  p.  854. 
U.    Test  for  Te  in  an  open  tube,  p.  851. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    APPARATUS 


▲ND 


REAGENTS. 


J.  The  Blowpvpe  and  its  rise  in  Chemistry  and 
•  Mineralogy. 

Ths  blowpipe  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  by  workers  in  metal 
for  the  purpose  of  soldering  together  small  pieces  of  metal,  by  means 
of  an  easily  fusible  metallic  alloy,  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the 
metals  in  hand.  It  consists  of  a  conical  brass  tube  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  milliuL  long,  bent  at  a  right  apgle  at  the  narrower 
end,  but  not  with  a  sharp  comer,  so  that  with  it  the  flame  of  an  oil- 
lamp  can  be  conyeniently  directed  upon  the  piece  of  metal  to  be  sol- 
dored,  which  is  laid  upon  charcoal.  The  wide  end  of  the  blowpipe  is 
placed  between  the  lips,  the  lower  end  directed  toward  the  flame,  and 
a  stream  of  air  strong  enough  to  produce  the  necessary  heat  is  blown 
through  it  upon  the  flame.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  instru- 
ment forms  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  which  the  chemifit  employs 
in  his  laboratory,  the  mineralogist  in  testing  and  determining  min- 
erals, and  the  miner  and  smelter  in  examining  ores  and  metallu  gical 
products. 

Benelins*  telli  ns  that  Anton  tou  Swab,  a  Swedish  councillor  of  mines,  was, 
according  to  Bergman's  account,  the  first  to  emplojr  the  blowpipe,  in  the  year  17SS,  in 
testing  minerals  and  ores,  but  the  extent  of  hit  experiments  is  unknown,  as  he  pub- 
lished no  written  account  of  them.  Cronstedt,  a  Swedish  director  of  mines  and  the 
fbnnder  of  the  chemical  sjstem  of  mineralogy,  which  appeared  in  1758,  used  the  blow- 
pipe to  distinguish  minerals,  employing  for  the  purpose  fusible  reagents.  Yon  Enge- 
ttrOm,  who  in  1770  published  a  translation  of  Cronstedt's  system  in  England,  added  a 
separate  section  which  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  Cronstedt  employed  the  blowpipe, 
and  which  also  contains  the  most  general  reactions  of  minerals  then  known.  Here  the 
matter  rested  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the  only  use  to  which  the  blowpipe  was  put  in  the 
hand  of  the  chemists  and  mineralog^ts  was  to  test  the  fusibility  of  substances  and 
their  solubility  in  borax-glass. 

Bergman,  however,  extended  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  still  further,  employing  it  to 
detect  Tery  small  quantities  of  mineral  substances  in  analytical  examinations,  and  in 
1779  he  published  a  Latin  treadse  on  the  behavior  of  minerals  before  the  blowpipe,  in 
Vienna.  Prevented  by  Ol  health  from  devoting  himself  constantly  to  blowpipe  experi- 
ments, Bergman  was  assisted  by  Gahn,  who  used  the  instrument  diligently  in  his 
mineralogical  itudies,  obtaining  by  its  aid  result!  as  rapid  as  they  were  convincing. 
Such  was  his  skill,  that  he  discovered  in  minerals  the  presence  of  substances  which  had 

iped  the  most  minute  search  in  the  wet  way;  but  notwithstanding  his  experienoej 


*  See  in  his  Anwrndiing  de»  IMrokn  m  der  Chemit  und  Mtnendogie,  p.  1 


4  plattner's  blowpipe  analysis. 

Oahn  nerer  felt  any  inclination  to  publish  his  newly-found  and  improTed  methods 
Benelias,  however,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  which  Gkihn  had  made^ 
sought  to  win  them  for  science,  and  recognizing  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  tht 
reactions  in  the  dry  way  with  the  blowpipe,  he  determined  the  behavior  of  most  of  the 
minerals  and  the  bodies  composed  of  them,  both  alone  and  with  various  reagents,  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  in  the  year  1821  publbhed  his  well-known  work  on  "  The  use  of  the 
Blowpipe  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy." 

B.  de  Saussure  also  employed  the  blowpipe  chiefly  in  recognizing  and  distinguishing 
minerals,  but  although  he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
he  remained  far  behind  Gahn  in  his  results.  Among  other  things  he  endeavored  to 
determine  the  temperature  necessary  for  fusing  various  substances,  by  measuring  the 
size  of  the  button  which  he  could  melt  with  the  blowpipe.*  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  of  Berzelius's  work  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  has  been  widely  extended 
and  experienced  valuable  additions,  partly  through  Berzelius  himself,  partly  at  the 
hands  of  Le  Bailiff,  Smithson,  Turner,  Harkort,  von  Kobell,  and  others.  Harkort  first 
used  the  blowpipe  for  the  quantitative  silver  assay,  but  Plattner  extended  its  use  to  the 
quantitative  determination  of  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 

The  blowpipe,  as  used  in  its  simplest  form  by  workers  in  metal, 
is  subject  to  a  serious  inconyenience,  since  the  moisture  which  una- 
voidably collects  in  the  tube  is  finally  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  and  produces  disturbances  in  the  flame.  To  avoid  this,  a  hol- 
low chamber  is  connected  with  the  blowpipe  which  serves  to  collect 
the  moisture.  Cronstedt  attached  a  hollow  ball  somewhat  below  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  Bergman  adopted  a  semicircular  shape,  while 
Gahn  gave  a  cylindrical  form  to  the  part  designed  for  retaining  the 
moisture.  Various  other  methods  of  improving  and  simplifying  the 
instrument  are  more  specially  mentioned  by  Berzelius,  in  his  work 
above  cited.  The  length  of  the  blowpipe  should  be  adapted  to  the 
owner's  eye,  so  that  the  body  to  be  treated  may  be  held  where  it  can 
be  most  distinctly  seen.  A  shorter  tube  is  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  near-sighted  person,  and  a  longer  one  for  one  who  is 
far-sighted.  The  construction  most  used  at  present,  proposed  by 
Gahn  and  approved  by  Berzelius,  is  represented  in  one  half  the 
natural  size  in  Fig.  !•  The  whole  length  from  A  to  B  is  two  hun- 
dred millim.  The  jet,  by  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  removed,  is  most 
advantageously  made  of  platinum,  being  either  soldered  together 
from  not  too  thin  a  sheet,  or  turned  from  a  solid  piece.  It  is  well  to 
have  two  such  jets ;  one  with  a  smaller  hole  bored  to  a  width  of  0.4 
millim.,  for  qualitative  assays  only,  while  the  other  has  a  hole  0.5 
millim.  wide,  and  is  used  for  such  qualitative  assays  as  require  a 
strong  flame,  and  for  all  quantitative  assays.  Experience  has 
shown  these  to  be  the  best  dimensions.  If  the  hole  is  too  small  it 
can  be  bored  wider  with  a  fine  steel  drill  or  broach,  like  that  used 


*  B.  de  Saussure;  Blowpipe  experiments.    Journal  de  Phfnque,  vol.  ii  p.  1. 
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by  watchmakers.  It  must  be  bored  from  the  inside  toward  the  out- 
side, and  the  projecting  rim  which  is  generally  produced  on  the  out- 
side is  then  removed  by  using  alternately  the  drill  and  a  small  file, 

until  the  hole  appears  perfectly  round  on  look- 
ing through  it  with  a  magnifying-glass.  Jets 
with  too  wide  a  bore  are  useful  in  but  few 
cases.  When,  through  long  use,  the  platinum 
jet  is  covered  with  soot  and  the  hole  obstructed, 
it  can  be  cleaned  by  removing  it  from  the  tube 
and  heating  it  to  a  moderate  redness  on  char- 
coal with  the  help  of  the  blowpipe,  or  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

For  long  and  constant  use,  a  jet  turned  from  a  piece  of 
platinum  is  preferable  to  one  of  soldered  sheet  platinum, 
since  the  seam  of  the  latter  is  easily  injured  in  time.  The 
easy  oxidation  of  the  metals  forbids  the  ignition  of  brass  and 
German  silver  jets,  which  must  therefore  be  cleansed  by 
passing  a  fine  splinter  of  horn  or  a  needle  through  the  hole 
finom  within  outward. 

To  avoid  tiring  the  lip  muscles  by  long  blow- 
ing, Plattner  has  recommended  the  horn  moutli- 
piece,  C    By  pressing  this  against  the  slightly 
opened  mouth  when  blowing,  a 
person    accustomed    to  it  can 
blow  uninterruptedly  for  a  lon- 
ger time  and  much  more  strong- 
ly than   without  it,  nor  is  the 
least  fatigue  felt  in  the  lip  mus- 
cles.    Particular  care   must  be 
taken  that  the  mouth-piece,  d  e, 
is  properly  curved,  so  that  the 
pjg  J  rim  of  it  may  not  cause  unne- 

cessary pressure  on  the  mouth, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  outer  end  should  be  about 
thirty-five  millim.  On  account  of  the  strong  con- 
ducting power  of  silver,  a  bloNV}Hpe  of  tliis  metal 
becomes  so  hot  through  long  blowing,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  held  with  the  naked  fingers,  and  blow- 
pipes are  generally  made  of  brass  or  German  silver. 

Mitscherlich  has  proposed  a  very  convenient  blow-  y^_^  .^ 

pipe,  of  somewhat  different  construction,  for  travel- 
ling, which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.     The  cylindrical  part,  A,  serving  tc 
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Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


retain  the  moisture,  is  attached  to  the  long  tube,  which  unscrews  m 
the  middle  at  By  while  the  smaller  tube,  a  b,  can  be  slipped  into  the 
half  that  is  fastened  to  the  moisture  reservoir,  and  the  other  half,  G, 
the  mouth-piece  of  which,  D,  should  be  coTered  with  silver  when 
the  whole  is  of  brass  or  German  silver,  can  be  put  over  this  like  a 
case.  The  cylinder  thus  formed  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket. 

If  the  blowpipe  is  to  be  used  for  glass  blowing,  the  tube,  Fig.  S,  bent  at  a  right 
angle,  c&n  be  employed,  as  Berzclius  has  described.    This  is  fixed  in  the  opening,  a, 

J  Fig.  1 ,  and  can  be  inclined  at  anj  required  angle  with  the  long  tube.  The 
blowpipe  can  in  this  case  be  held  fast  in  the  mouth,  either  without  a  month- 
piece,  or  with  a  broad  bone  mouth-piece.  Fig.  4,  so  that  both  hands  are  free. 
A  still  better  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Upon  the 
board,  &,  is  fixed  a  metal  plate  with  a  vertical  slit  in  which  the  brass  piece»  k, 
taking  the  place  of  the  moisture  reservoir.  A,  Fig.  1,  of  the  ordinary  blow- 
pipe, can  be  moved  up  and  down  and  turned  at  pleasure,  being  held  fast  in 
the  required  position  by  a  nut,  not  seen  in  the  drawing.  The  female  screw, 
{,  on  the  other  side,  serves  a  like  purpose  for  the  short  knee,  m,  in  which  the 
blowpipe  tube,  r,  is  placed.  In  the  brass  piece,  ib,  there  is  likewise  an  open- 
ing for  the  exit  tube,  o,  to  which  any  desired  inclination  can  be  given  by 
by  turning  k.  The  parts  of  an  ordinary  blowpipe  can  be  used  for  o  and  r. 
The  lamp,  /,  is  likewise  set  directly  upon  6. 

Much  trouble  has 
been  expended  in 
constructing  contri- 
vances by  which  a 
blowpipe  flame  can 
be  produced  without 
the  help  of  the 
human  lungs.  With- 
out entering  into  a 
discussion  of  all  the 
pieces  of  apparatus, 
the  oldest  of  which 
are  mentioned  in 
Berzelius's  work 
above  cited,  one  alone  will  be  more  nearly  considered  here,  which 
satisfies  all  the  requirements  that  can  be  expected  from  such  an 
arrangement ;  it  is  the  caoutchouc  bellows.  On  a  small  board,  J,  a 
metal  rod,  s,  Fig.  6,  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  joint,  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  toward  one  side,  and  on  this,  the  metal  piece,  c,  which  can  be 
secured  at  pleasure  by  the  screw,  g,  moves  up  and  down.  The  exit 
tube,  iy  can  thus  receive  any  inclination  and  position  with  regard  to  the 
blowpipe  lamp,  a.    The  bellows,  By  the  tube,  k,  and  the  reservoir,  7?, 


Fig.  6. 
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ure  for  the  most  part  constmcted  of  ynlcanized  mbber;  v  and  v'  are 
yalyes.  By  compressing  B  with  the  hand^  or  upon  the  floor  with  the 
foot,  and  letting  it  expand  again,  the  air  enters  at  v  and  is  expelled 
throngh  v'  and  the  tnbe  k  into  the  reservoir  B  and  the  tube  i.  After 
a  few  experiments  with  the  position  of  the  tube  ^  and  a  stronger  or 
weaker  pressure  of  the  bellows,  facility  in  constantly  maintaining 
the  different  flames  is  acquired. 


Fig.  8. 

Reeently  more  complicated  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
rapidity  in  changing  the  direction  of  the  tube  t\  and  fixing  it  more  accurately  in  iti 
place,  and  in  some  ca&es  the  tube  is  attached  to  the  lamp  itself.  Among  these  an 
the  apparatus  of  Osius  and  Osterland  {Berg-  u.  HuUenm.  Zeit,,  1862,  No.  13) ;  of  0. 
A.  Moses,  fully  described  in  the  Berg-  u.  Huttenm,  Zeit.,  1865,  No.  40,  and  1866,  No. 
39;  that  of  C.  S.  Rueger,  Berg-  u.  HuUenm,  Zeit.,  1869,  Nos.  19  and  24,  and  of  Fr. 
PflUcker.  The  latter  three  are  quite  complete  and  probably  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  anything  that  could  be  devised ;  but  although  they  may  be  recommended  for  some 
quantitative  operations  requiring  only  a  steady,  strong  flame,  which  must  be  kept  up 
for  some  time,  as  in  the  scoriflcation  of  a  number  of  silver-lead  buttons,  roasting  oret, 
and  similar  rather  tedious  operations,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  advantageously 
ffubatituted  for  the  month  and  hands  in  cases  requiring  more  careful  treatment. 

The  caoutchouc  bellows  answers  all  requirements  and  renders  doubtful  the  introduo* 
tion  of  yarious  other  recent  blowpipe  blasts,  among  which  are  the  following :  that  of 
De  Luca  {Berg-  u.  Huttenm.  Zeit.,  1854,  p.  231),  with  the  improvement  introduced  by 
Chevalier  {Pohft.  CentralU.,  1857,  p.  718) ;  the  GeUdsestuhl  of  Brauns  {Berg-  u.  HUttenm, 
ZeA.,  1856,  No.  SO);  the  Standldthrokr  of  Schiff  {Anna!,  d,  Ch,  u,  Pharm.  n.  /L  voL  8ft 
f>.  968) ;  the  blowing  machine  of  Sprengel  {Fogg.  Ann.,  voL  112,  p.  864). 
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II.  The  Fuel.    . 

In  case  of  necessity  a  candle  flame  may  be  used  for  many  qnalita- 
ijye  blowpipe  assays,  bnt  when  a  stronger  flame  is  required,  as  in 
qnantitatiye  assays,  peculiarly  constructed  lamps  must  be  used,  in 
which  rapeseed  oil,  olive  oil,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  turpentine, 
or  illuminating  gas  are  burned.  The  flame  of  alcohol  is  poor  in 
carbon  and  only  suitable  for  a  few  blowpipe  experiments.  Bapeseed 
oil  must  be  refined  as  the  unrefined  oil  smokes.  Olive  oil  bums  very 
well,  but  is  sometimes  bad  because  the  blowpipe  flame  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  yellow  envelope,  and  is  then  useless  for  assays  in  which 
the  coloring  of  the  flame  by  the  substance  under  examination  is  to 
be  observed.  The  form  of  blowpipe  lamp  now  used  for  rapeseed  or 
olive  oil  is  the  same  as  was  proposed  by  Berzelius,  The  cistern,  Pig. 
7,  is  of  tinned  sheet-iron,  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millim. 
long  and  coated  with  dark  lacquer.  Its  section  is  shown  by  the  front 
view,  B.  The  socket,  a,  is  twelve  millim.  long  in  the  clear,  and  five 
millim.  wide,  and  is  filed  slanting  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the 
flame  can  be  directed  downward  by  the  blowpipe  when  required. 

The  cover,  (7,  can  be 
screwed  tight  over 
the  socket,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  pro- 
vided with  a  broad 
rim  on  which  a 
leather  washer  soak- 
ed in  wax  is  fastened 
with  shellac.  The 
oil  is  poured  into  a 
special  opening.  A, 
which  can  be  like- 
wise closed  with  a 
screwed  cover.  The 
wick  is  woven  in  a 
cylindrical  form  and 
is  of  cotton,  like 
those  used  for  Ar- 
gand  lamps.  It  is 
pressed  out  flat  and 
folded  lengthwise  so 
as  to  come  fourfold 
into   the  socket,   t» 
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tbe  width  of  which  it  mnst  exactly  coneepond,  fitting  neither  too 
.ooeel;  nor  too  tight,  and  its  upper  ec^  is  cut  parallel  with  the  socket. 
The  lamp  itself  ib  moant«d  oa  a  brass  stand  and  fixed  on  the  brass 
rod  by  a  Ecrew,  c.  On  the  same  stand  is  a  brass  ring,  D,  about  fifty 
millijD.  in  diameter,  provided  with  a  movable  arm,  and  in  it  ia  a  net- 
work of  iron,  or  better  still,  platinnm  wire,  which  serves  as  a  support 
for  small  porcelain  vessels  used  in  drying  substances  or  heating  fluids 
either  over  the  free  lamp  flame  or  over  the  spirit>lamp.  Since,  how- 
ever, this  arnmgement  is  not  well  suited  for  heating  a  small  platinum 
crucible  or  a  thin  dish  of  platinum  or  porcelain  to  a  red  heat  over  a 
common  spirit-lamp,  there  is  a  square  hole  in  tbe  movable  paii  of  tbe 
arm,  d,  into  which  the  arm  of  an  igniting  ring,  S,  can  l>e  inserted. 
On  the  igniting  ring  is  placed  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire. 

For  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  glass  lamps  serve 
heat,  being  made  like  an  oi-dinary  spirit-lamp,  bnt  provided  with  a 
socket  and  wick  like  the  oil-lamp  just  described.  DnSos  has  pro- 
posed a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  strong  alcohol  and  one  part  of 
turpentine;  Pisani,  a  mixture  of  six  parts  by  volume  of  alcohol  of 
85°  and  one  part  of  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ether  to  clftrii^  the  cloudy  liquid.  Instead  of  the  turpentine  benzine 
may  be  employed ;  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  benzine  giving  a 
strongly  illuminating  flame.  The  introduction  of  illuminating  gus 
in  many  chemical  laboratories  has  rendered  its  use  very  conveoiept 
for  the  blowpipe  experiments,  and  the  burner  proposed  by  Bunsen  ia 
best  suited  for  this  purpose.  Through 
the  neck,  g.  Fig.  8,  which  is  connected 
with  the  gas  pipe  by  a  rubber  tube,  the 
gas  flows  into  the  vertical  tube,  a,  from 
below,  issuing  through  a  fine  ojiening 
made  by  three  slits  meeting  at  a  central 
point.  Inside  of  the  tube,  a,  the  gas 
mingles  with  air  entering  through  the 
side  openings,  a,  so  that  if  kindled  at  the 
upper  eud,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame 
free  from  soot.  While  by  this  arrange- 
ment various  experiments  on  the  color- 
ing of  the  flame,  the  fusibility  of  sub- 
stances, and  with  borax  and  salt  of 
phosphonis  beads  can  be  made,  it  may 
also  be  readily  converted  into  a  regular 
blowpipe  lamp  by  slipping  into  a  the 
imiill  tube,  l,ao  far  aaU,  cut  off  the  access  of  air  through  s 
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tube,  I,  is  inclined  at  the  top  like  the  lamp  socket,  and  has  a  slit  ten 
to  eleven  milUm.  long  and  about  1.5  millim.  wide.  When  the  airii 
thus  cut  off  the  gas  burns  at  the  upper  opening  with  an  illumiaating 
fliimc,  which  may  be  made  as  large  as  an  ordinary  lamp  flame  bj 

regulating  the  access  of  the  gas. 

Frick  {Dk  PAjHiMucAe  Tt^nik,  second  edilioii,  p.  48),  has  dMcrfbcd  an  urmnp- 
mem  fbr  glaea-blowiug  which  can  be  enplo^  in  ft  wmcirbat  Altered  form  for  blowpipt 
extuniDBtionf,  Fig.  9  (oatuTaj  lin). 
In  tbia  arrangonant,  which  can  onlj 
be  Died  where  illaminatiiig  gat  ia  M 
■land,  the  lamp  and  blowpipe  an 
combined.  OTertbeexit  tubu,a,of  an 
ordinary  blowpipe  a  cylindrical  can, 
K,  conical  at  one  end,  is  slipped  and 
fkstened  bj  a  screw,  ■■  Uluminacing 
gas  flows  into  this  case  througb  tlw 
neck,<f,  connected  with  ibegiu  pipe  bj 
a  rubber  tnbe,  g,  and  mingles  with  tbg 
air  issning  from  Ihc  apertnre  of  the 
blowpipe  jet,  which  should  t>e  ai  ubiII 
as  possible.  The  mingled  g 
through  a,  and 
when  kindled  form 
H>on  detennina  the 
X  an  oxididng  or 
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along  pdnted  flame.  A  few  experimenti  will 
proportiona  of  ga»  and  air  feqnired  to  prodi 
redncing  flame. 

Besides  the  lamp  for  oil,  etc,  above  described,  a 
Bimple  spirit-lamp.  Fig.  10,  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  examining  many  substances  for  volatile  in- 
gredients, in  small  matrasses  and  thin  glass  tubes, 
and  for  fusing  various  substances  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  in  a  small  platinum  spoon,  as  well  as  for  ig- 
nitions, etc.  A  larger  spirit-lamp  can  be  employed  at 
home  than  on  a  journey,  where  the  apparatus  mnst  he 
ae  compactly  arranged  as  possible. 


///.  The  Blast  and  the  Flame. 

The  blast  with  the  blowpipe  is  not  produced  by  the  respiratory 
organs,  because  then  it  could  not  be  long  sustained,  and  an  unbroken 
current  of  air  could  only  be  kept  up  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks.  The  mouth  is  filled  with  air 
which  is  forced  through  the  blowpipe  by  these  muscles,  and  while 
blowing,  the  connection  between  thechestand  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  closed  by  the  palate,  which  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  valve,  so  long 
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the  month  is  sufficiently  fnll  of  air,  and  respiration  is  effected  only 
through  the  nose.  When,  however,  the  tension  of  the  cheek  muscles 
decreases,  air  is  again  admitted  into  the  mouth  through  the  throat 
during  the  act  of  expiration,  and  the  cheeks  thus  inflated  anew  with- 
out interrupting  the  blast. 

Beinnners  generalljr  commit  the  error  of  not  closing  the  connection  between  the 
chest  and  the  month  at  the  right  time,  thereby  allowing  the  lungs  to  work  directly  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  That  this  style  of  blowing  may  be  injurious  to  the  health  is 
not  to.be  doubted.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  can  learn  to  pro- 
dooe  a  steady  stream  of  air  by  taking  care  to  breathe  neither  too  fast  nor  two  slowly, 
bat  just  as  usual,  and  in  a  distinctly  audible  way  during  the  blast,  and  to  continue  this 
audible  breathing  until  ihey  can  produce  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  air  of  unifoi-m 
Ibroe  without  the  least  straining.  Success  is  not  indeed  immediate,  but  a  few  days' 
prsctice  will  cause  improrement,  and  after  a  while  such  facility  is  attained  that  no 
farther  special  attention  need  be  bestowed  upon  the  blast  itself,  and  any  fear  of  injury 
to  the  hodth  is  entirely  dissipated 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  holding  the  blowpipe 
while  blowing,  and  the  position  of  both  forearms  while  treating  an 
assay,  since  this  depends  upon  habit;  but  the  blowpipe  can  be  held 
very  securely  and  conveniently  by  taking  the  long  tube  between  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  but  so  that  the  inner  joints  of  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  are  above  and  the  inner  joints  of  the  other  two 
fingers  are  below  the  tube,  while  the  thumb  ig  extended  and  supports 
the  tube  with  the  end  joint,  where  the  mouth-piece  is  attached.  It  is 
soon  found  that  the  position  of  the  forearms  is  more  convenient  when 
they  only  rest  against  the  edge  of  the  table  than  when  the  elbows  are 
placed  upon  it. 

After  learning  to  blow  a  strong  unbroken  current  through  the 
blowpipe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  good  flame  by  conduct- 
ing the  current  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  but  in  addition  to  this 
a  knowledge  of  the  flame  and  its  separate  parts  is  necessary.  On 
looking  at  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  lamp  it  will  be  observed,  if  the 
wick  is  not  drawn  out  so  far  that  it  smokes,  that  it  is  composed  of 
four  separate  parts.  If  a  burning  taper  ia  placed  beside  it  the  same 
parts  may  be  even  more  distinctly  observed  in  its  flame. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  candle  flame,  at  the  base  of  which  is  seen  a 
small  light-blue  part,  a  by  surrounding  the  flame  at  this  point,  but 
narrowing  as  it  recedes  from  the  wick  and  entirely  disappearing  where 
the  sides  of  the  flame  ascend  vertically.  In  the  middle  of  the  flame 
is  a  dark  cone,  c,  surrounded  by  the  illuminating  flame  proper,  the 
mantle,  d,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  is  a  very  thin,  scarcely  visible 
envelope,  or  veil,  a  e  b,  which  widens  toward  the  tip  of  the  flame  ana 
is  the  hottest  of  its  several  parts.    On  holding  a  rather  fine  plati- 
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Duni  or  iron  wire  across  the  Stune  at  //,  it  ia  seen  to  swell  moat 
and  to  become  white  hot  in  the  envelope,  a  eh,  while  in  the  darker 
portion,  c,  it  scarcely  glowe.  The  cause  of  this  is  as  follows :  the 
heat  of  the  flame  radiates  back  upon  the  tallow,  wax,  etc, 
and  melts  these  substances,  which  are  then  sucked  up 
through  the  capillary  force  of  the  porous  wick  and 
bronght  into  a  temperature  high  enough  to  convert  them 
into  vapor.  While  these  heated  vapors  are  ascending  the 
air  enters  from  all  sides  and  its  oxygen  efiects  the.  conh 
bustion,  but  this  takes  place  only  on  the  outer  limit  of 
the  flame,  forming  the  envelope  a  eb,  which  consists  d 
carbonic  acid  and  steam,  and  here  too  the  flame  is  hot- 
test. In  consequence  of  this  high  temperature  the  vapon 
behind  this  friwluije,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  two  k^da 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  separate  into  their  congtituent 
I  parts,  and  the  separated  carbon  is  made  to  glow,  candng 
the  light  of  the  flame  and  the  existence  of  the  part  d. 
"a- 11.  As  the  free  carbon  approaches  the  veil,  which  is  rich  in 
oxygen,  it  ia  burned  ia  carbonic  oxide,  then  to  carbonic  acid.  The 
dark  cone  in  the  flame  consists  of  undecomposed  vapors,  since  the 
heat  of  the  veil  decreases  below  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  flame. 
The  air  having  access  to  the  flame  from  all  sides,  at  a  h,  produces  a 
very  perfect  combuation,  resulting  in  the  light-blue  portion;  bntaa 
there  is  not  enough  oxygen  to  convert  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid, 
only  carbonic  oxide  is  formed,  and  this  causes  the  bine  color.  Of 
these  four  parts  three  can  be  as  easily  distingnished  in  the  flame  of 
the  oil-lamp  as  in  that  of  a  taper,  bnt  the  fourth,  scarcely  illumi- 
nating portion,  is  only  to  be  perceived  imperfectly  and  by  careful , 
observation.  Only  two  of  the  parts  are  generally  employed  in  blow- 
pipe assays;  the  slightly  illuminating  envelope  for  oxidation  and  the 
illuminating  portion  for  reduction.  With  the  blowpipe,  each  of 
these  parts  may  be  made  to  work  by  itself,  and  we  may  therefore  call 
the  slightly  illuminating  envelope  the  outer  or  oxidizing  fame,  and 
the  illuminating  part  the  inner  or  reducing  Jiame.  Cases  occur, 
however,  where  the  slightly  luminous  flame  oxidizes  too  strongly 
and  the  luminous  flame  reduces  too  strongly,  in  case  a  lively  flame  ia 
net'ded.  Under  such  circumstances  the  blue  part  of  the  flame  ia 
best  employed.  The  manner  in  which  the  diSerent  part«  of  the 
flame  ciin  be  rendered  effective  with  the  blowpipe  will  be  particnUrlj 
described  in  the  following  pagea. 
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1.   THE  OZmiZINa  FIiAME.* 

On  blowing  into  the  lamp  flame  from  one  of  its  narrow  sides  so 
bat  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  extends  about  to  the  third  part  of  the 
readth  of  the  socket,  and  the  current  of  air,  almost  touching  the 
rick,  passes  directly  through  the  middle,  a  long  blue  flame,  a  b,  is 
»rodnccd,  which  is  really  the  same  as  a  d  in 
?ig,  11,  at  the  base  of  the  free  flame,  except 
hat  it  appears  in  another  form,  and  contains 
HI  the  burning  gases  which  are  developed; 
t  here  forms  a  slender  cone,  while  there  it 
mly  incloses  the  lower  part  of  the  flame. 
The  hottest  point  is  in  front  of  the  tip  of  this  ^^  ^ 

lame,  where  the  most  perfect  combustion  of 
ihe  developed  gases  occurs.  This  hottest  portion  forms  an  envelope 
ibont  the  whole  of  the  free  flame,  but  here  it  is  rather  contracted  to 
i  point  in  front  of  the  blue  flame,  surrounding  the  point  of  the  latter 
irith  a  cone  of  flame,  which  also  extends  to  some  length  from  a  to  c, 
md  has  a  pale-blue  color.  As  before  mentioned,  the  hottest  point  is 
just  in  front  of  tlie  tip  of  the  blue  flame  at  d^  but  it  rapidly  decreases 
n  temperature  toward  c,  and  still  more  rapidly  toward  b.  When  a 
rery  high  temperature  is  not  required,  the  oxidation  is  best  effected 
)y  heating  the  assay  as  far  from  the  point  of  the  blue  flame  as  will 
^mit  of  producing  the  necessary  temperature. 

An  essential  condition  in  producing  a  pure  0.  F.  is  a  wick  free 
Tom  charred  threads  and  hardened  particles,  and  cut  parallel  with 
he  slanting  edge  of  the  socket,  since  otlierwise  yellow  streaks  easily 
>cciir  in  the  blue  cone  of  flame,  which  are  rich  in  carboniferous 
Mirticles,  and  have  a  reducing  effect  on  the  assay.  When  an  assay  is 
areated  on  coal  a  very  strong  blast  should  not  be  used,  or  else  a  part 
)f  the  coal  will  be  burned  to  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  counteracts 
he  oxidation. 

Ifoljrbdic  acid  afibrds  the  best  material  for  practice  in  producing  a  pare  O.  F.,  as  it 
mm^^inrplv  gires  a  brown  glass  with  borax  in  an  impure  O.  F.  A  moderate  amount 
if  it  id  UiAt>uiTed  in  borax  on  a  platinum  wire  in  the  O.  F.,  at  three  to  four  millim.  dis- 
mnce  from  the  point  of  the  blue  flame,  and  yields  a  clear  yellow  glass,  colorless  when 
ool.  On  treating  this  glass  directly  with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame  for  a  short  time,  it 
lecomes  brown,  and  after  blowing  longer  quite  opaque,  because  the  molybdic  acid  is 
HTonght  with  extraordinary  ease  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation,  viz.,  binospde  of  molyl>- 
lenum.    Eren  a  yeUow  streak  in  the  O.  F.  produces  a  brown  color  in  the  glass.    The 

*  Throughout  tlie  rest  of  this  work  the  oxidizing  fljune  will  be  designated  by  the 
Bttefs  C  7. 
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•ooner  a  borax  bead  quite  opaque  with  binoxide  of  molybdenom  can  be  rendered  dear 
again,  so  much  the  purer  is  the  O.  F.  employed,  provided  it  is  efiective  enough.  To  br 
certain  that  a  sufficiently  strong  0.  F.  can  be  produced  it  is  only  necessary  to  try  to  fimr 
tha  e&d  of  a  platinum  wire,  0.1  millim.  thick  to  a  globule.  One  end  of  the  wire  is  bant 
at  a  right  aogie  aad  liald  in  the  O.  F.  with  its  axis  corresponding  exactly  with  the  axis 
of  the  flame  and  so  that  ft  doea  not  Tibrate.  With  a  pure  and  strong  flame  a  globule- 
will  soon  be  observed  to  form  suddenly,  baivg  larger  in  siie  the  stronger  the  fl*"i» 
employed. 

2.   THE  REDUOINa  FIiAME.^ 

On  blowing  from   the  narrow  side  directly  into  the   middle  of 
the  flame,  so  that  the  blowpipe  tip  reaches  very  little  or  not  at  aU 

into  it,  and  the  current  of  air,  Fig.  13,  passes 
at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  above  the  wick 
than  in  Fig.  12,  the  whole  of  the  flame  assumes 
the  same  direction  as  the  stream  of  air,  and 
appears  as  a  long  luminous  cone,  a  by  the  end 
of  which,  a,  is  surrounded  by  the  same  pale 
^'^•^^  bluish    flame  which   can    be    observed    with 

some  care  in  the  free  flame,  but  which  here  extends  to  (^  By  thufr 
blowing  into  the  flame,  the  gases  arising  from  the  wick  are  bumedt 
and  the  carbon,  separating  in  infinite  particles,  is  rendered  white  hot^ 
and  then,  likewise  consumed,  producing,  in  common  with  the  vapor 
of  water  already  formed,  the  outer  flame,  which  is  plainly  visible  a» 
far  as  c:  A  small  part  only  of  the  dark  cone  is  still  visible,  immedi- 
ately above  the  wick,  and  reaching  to  dy  and  between  a  and  d,  but 
somewhat  nearer  a,  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  flame.  If  this  is 
directed,  for  example,  upon  a  reducible  metallic  oxide,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely surround  it  and  cut  oif  the  access  of  air,  the  oxide  will,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  free  carbon  in  the  flame  to  take  up  oxygen^ 
either  be  entirely  or  partly  freed  from  its  oxygen,  according  as  the 
oxide  is  easy  or  difficult  to  reduce,  and  the  metal  hard  or  easy  ta 
fuse,  or  according  as  the  reduction  is  eflected  on  coal  or  in  a  solution 
in  glass  fluxes  on  platinum  wire. 

A  good  R.  F.  is  harder  to  produce  than  a  good  0.  F.,  and  espeoiak 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  assay  be  brought  only  into  the  most 
active  part  of  the  flame,  and  completely  enveloped  by  it,  while  the 
flame  must  be  kept  thus  unchanged  for  a  long  time. 

Binoxide  of  manganese  and  the  oxides  of  copper  and  nickel  will  senre  for  practioe. 
Bmoxide  of  manganese  dissolved  in  a  borax  bead  on  platinum  wire  in  the  O.  F.»  ghree 
an  amethyst  red  glass,  or  when  used  in  excess  a  black  opaque  bead,  and  the  sooner  the 
binoxide  can  be  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  the  bead  thereby  rendered  almost  oolorleM^ 

*  The  letters  R.  F.  will  be  used  hereafter  to  designate  the  reducing  flame. 
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I  m>re  perfect  is  the  R.  F.  employed.  A  nmilAr  bead  made  with  oxide  of 
dckel,  and  then  shaken  off,  and  treated  on  coal  with  the  R.  F.,  will  soov 
ler  the  flame  produced  has  the  right  effect  or  not.  Both  of  these  oxidet 
iced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  copper  noiting  to  a  small  fanttoB,  wfaQe  tkr 
I  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  a  stale  of  eoheaioB.  The  sooner  the  glass  be- 
and  colorless,  the  pmcr  and  more  powerful  is  the  B.  F. 

lie  flame,  Fig.  12,  ai,m  consequence  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
contains,  has  also  a  reducing  action,  so  that  by  it  metallie 
riich  are  soluble  in  glass  fluxes  and  easily  reducible,  can  be 
0  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  even  on  platinum  wire,  but  it  i» 
r  to  the  luminous  portion  in  its  effects,  and  more  accurate 
)  therefore  always  obtained  with  the  latter  in  cases  requir- 
t  reduction. 

IK  The  Support. 

ting  an  assay  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  it  must  be  supported 
jT  which,  during  the  heating  and  fusion  of  the  assay,  will 
)mbine  with  it,  nor  cause  wrong  results  in  case  the  support 
stible.  In  many  cases  the  assay  is  laid  directly  on  such  a 
in  many  others  this  occurs  indirectly,  and  the  support  is 
either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  one. 

a,  TJie  Direct  Support, 

,  Well-burned  charcoal  is  especially  s»*ited  for  the  support^. 
3  to  increase  the  heat  when  necessary.  It  is  best  made  from 
^ht  woods,  as  the  pine  and  alder,  and  cut  into  parallelopip- 
hty  to  one  hundred  millim.  long,  and  into  square  prismSr 

to  the  assays  for  which  they  are  intended.  Only  those 
be  coal  which  show  the  edges  of  the  annual  rings  are  used^ 
.rcoal  for  blowpipe  assays  cannot,  however,  be  found  every- 
ir  is  it  always  possible  to  produce  sufficiently  firm  coal  by 
perfectly  dry  wood  in  vessels,  and  it  is  therefore  advanta-^ 
•ticularly  for  quantitative  assays,  to  make  coals  of  the  requi- 
\  out  of  not  too  fine  coal  dust  with  some  binding  materiaL 
Bte,  which  Plattner  has  recommended  as  the  beat  binding 
is  prepared  from  one  part  by  weight  of  starch-meal  and  six 
rater.  The  starch  is  stirred  to  a  thin  paste  in  an  earthen 
hi  a  little  of  the  weighed  or  measured  water,  and  the  rest  of 

is  poured,  boiling  hot,  upon  the  paste,  and  the  whole 
irred  with  a  beater,  until  all  the  meal  is  converted  i^ta 
0  prepare  blowpipe  coals,  this  paste  is  rubbed  in  a  porcelain 
th  8'iccessive  additions  of  charcoal  dust,  until  the  mass  in 
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the  mortar  becomes  too  tough  for  any  further  admixture  of  coal  dust 
Enough  of  coal  dust  is  then  kneaded  in  with  the  hands  to  render  tho 
whole  mass  stiff  and  plastic,  and  it  is  then  worked  thoroughly.    Pror. 
tills  mass  various  forms  of  blowpipe  coals  can  be  made,  as  will  be  here- 
after described.    When  made  they  are  allowed  to  dry  gradually  and 
thoroughly,  and  are  then  heated  to  a  low  redness  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, so  as  to  char  the  binding  material.    Small  pieces  can  be  ignited 
in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught 
or  a  gas-lamp ;  when  preparing  larger  pieces,  or  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  coals,  it  is  best  to  choose  a  spacious  crucible  of  clay,  or  stout 
sheet-iron,  which  is  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cover,  and  heated  in 
a  small  wind  furnace  with  a  very  weak  draught,  between  glowing 
charcoal,  or  in  some  other  moderately  strong  fire.    The  charring  is 
complete  when  combustible  gases  cease  to  issue  from  beneath  the 
cover,  and  when,  on  raising  the  cover,  the  coals  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  crucible  are  perceived  to  be  at  a  low  red  heat ;  the  crucible  is  then 
removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the  cover  on.    The 
coals  are  of  the  proper  firmness  and  ring  like  ordinary  good  charcoal 
when  thrown  on  the  table. 

The  various  forms  of  coal  to  be  prepared,  are  as  follows:  for  assays 
where  no  regard  is  had  to  the  coat,  and  for  refining  copper,  small  coals 
of  a  flat  dish-like  shape  are  made.    In  producing  them,  the  mould  to 
be  hereafter  described  for  the  clay  capsules.  Fig.  27,  is  used,  and  only  a 
special  stamp  is  needed,  which  is  best  made  of  boxwood ;  the 
moulding  part  has  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  con- 
structed with  a  radius  of  twenty   millim.,  iFig.  14.    After 
strewing  the  mould,  -4,  Fig.  27,  with  coal  dust,  a  strip  of  paper 
about  fifty  millim.  long  and  five  millim.  wide  is  laid  over  it, 
the  cavity  filled  with  the  prepared  mass,  and  this  pressed  to- 
gether with  the  stamp.  Fig.  14,  which  has  been  dipped  in 
Fi^.  14.    coal  dust.    By  means  of  the  two  projecting  ends  of  the  paper 

the  dish-shaped  coal  is  lifted  from  the  mould,  and  then 
set  aside  to  dry  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  after  which 
it  is  ignited  as  before  mentioned.     Fig.  15  shows  sucb 

Fig.  15.        a  coal. 

Small  coal  crucibles  are  very  well  adapted  for  decomposing  com- 
pounds of  silicic  acid  as  well  as  for  quantitative  assays.  The  cruci- 
ble mould,  Fig.  29,  to  be  hereafter  described,  is  employed  in  making 
thorn,  and  the  metallic  plug  is  replaced  by  a  wooden  one,  Fig.  16,  the 
diameter  of  which  at  a  J  is  twenty-seven  millim.  and  at  c  nine  millim. 
The  iron  mould  is  first  pressed  full  of  the  mass,  which  has  previously 
bAen  rolled  into  a  ball  and  dipped  in  charcoal  dust,  and  then  -the 
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wooden  plD&  Fig.  16,  U  dipped  in  coal  dnat  and  set  npcai  1^  lo  tlut 
the  p«rt  e  cornea  ex«ct];  in  the  middle  of  the  nuiB^  vbioh  Ib  thm 
pressed  together.  After  remoTing  the  plug  bj  torning  it 
gently,  the  motUd  U  taken  apart  in  the  wtj  to  be  deacribed 
in  maJdngclay  cmcibles,  and  after  cnttiiig  off  the  project- 
ing edgee  <»  the  two  opposite  eides,  the  ooal 
is  80  &r  read;  that  it  reqniiee  only  to  be  I 
dried  and  ignited  in  a  closed  TesseL  The 
coal  crncible  in  tbe  natnrsl  Bin  is  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  in  such  a 
"■■  ^'-  crncible  need  only  be  six  millim.,  and  when  "«•  "• 
«  dee^r  hole  is  neoessary  for  any  qnantitative  assay  it  can  be  Imred 
out  and  widened  as  reqaired,  with  the  help  of  the  coal  borer  to  be 
described  hereafter.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  these 
omJa,  capsnles,  and  omciblea,  a  cylinder.  Fig.  18,  is  need  as  a  support 
for  them,  which  is  sixty  to  sixty-five  millim.  high  and  twenty-five 
millim.  in  diameter,  being  oiade  of  any  mass  which  is  eaaOy  worked, 
fasible  with  difficulty  or  not  at  iSl,  and  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat 
It  is  provided  at  eaeh  end,  J.,  B,  with  cavities  corresponding  to  tbe 
sixe  of  the  coal  to  be  supported.  Pumioe-stooe  or  porons  burnt  fira- 
•olay  are  suitable  mateiiids.  To  prepare  a  cylinder  &om 
fir&-clay  the  dry  powdered  clay  is  well  mixed  with  an  I 
-equal  volume  of  coarsely-beaten  charcoal  and  tlien  made  I 
plastic  with  water.  The  cylinders  formed  from  this,  either 
by  hand  or  with  tbe  aid  of  a  special  mould,  are  allowed 
■to  dry  thoroughly  and  then  ignited  in  a  loosely  covered 
crucible  among  ooal& 

In  qoantitative  blowppe  assays  when  roasting  ores  in  ij|!  Ijj] 
■day  capsules,  and  when  fusing  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  and  ^^ 
many  nickel  and  cobalt  assays  in  clay  crucibles,  a  hollow  v\x-  la. 
«oal  is  reqaired,  which  is  secured  in  an  especial  coal-holder,  and  tbe 
oavity  of  which  must  be  covered  with  some  suitable  coal,  also  bol- 
lowed  oat,  when  a  fusion  is  to  be  performed.  For  these  coals  a  moald 
of  bard  wood  can  be  used,  constructed  as  follows:  the  main  part  of 
the  mould,  C,  Fig.  19,  oonaista  of  four  pieces  which  fit  each  other 
exactly  and  are  held  together  by  a  brass  ring,  which  can  be  drawn 
more  or  lees  tight  by  the  screw  g.  These  four  pieces  surround  a 
prismatic  space  forty  millim.  high  and  thirty-five  millim.  square.  A 
and  B  are  stamps,  the  rims  of  which,  a  b  and  c  d,  have  a  diameter 
JDSt  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  of  the  strong  brass  pins 
fiut«ned  opposite  one  another  vertically  in  the  four  pieces  of  the 
stould  C,  and  which  serve  to  bring  the  stamps  A  and  B  exactly  in 
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the  middle^of  G.  The  projeotmg  portion,  e,  of  Uie  stamp  A  i» 
eighteea  miUim.  long  and  has  a  diameter  of  tweoty-two  millim.  at 
the  top;  the  part,/, 
attached  toB%te  d, 
Hams  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  which  has  a 
breadth  of  twenty- 
two  millim.  at  ita 
j  auction  with  the- 
rim,  and  is  nine  mil- 
lim. thick.  i>  is  » 
priam  fitting  exactly 
into  C,  and  serving 
f  VfIh==nri)^W  ^  '  bottom  in  mak- 

^^(MiW        l]lrr^~— ly^^^  n  "^^  vasXi  for  roaBt"   ' 

■hhH^^  ^*IIL      ''ijl^^^        /^^Hi        "^8  ^"^  fueions.    B 
^^^^^^'  B^^^^^  '^  ^  prism  seventeen' 

^^^^^  ^^^^^        millim.  high,  which 

is  laid  upon  D  when 
only  ooal  cotbtb  are  to  he  made,  and  benoe  also  serves  as  a  bottom. 
When  coals  are  to  he  made  in  this  mould  a  piece  of  paper  corre* 
sponding  to  the  size  of  the  monld  ia  laid  on  the  bottom  prism,  th» 
side  snrfaces  are  rnbbed  wiOi  a  little  coal  dust,  the  empty  apao» 
pressed  fall  of  the  coal  mass,  and  the  requisite  stamp,  the  moulding 
part  of  which  has  likewise  been  dipped  in  ooal  dnst^  is  pn«ased  firmly 
into  it,  taming  the  stamp  a  little  at  the  same  time  on  its  axis  and 
then  drawing  it  carefully  out.  By  loosening  the  ring  and  removing 
it  from  the  mould  the  separate  pieces  can  be  easily  taken  away  by 
sliding  each  one  downward  from  the  moulded  coal,  which  is  then 
ready  for  drying  and  charring  the  binding  materia).  Such  ooalff 
must  be  dried  with  care,  as  tbey  are  liable  to  crack  if  put  immediately 
in  a  veTy  warm  place,  ^is  a  coal  as  it  is  used,  when  secured  in  tlie- 
ooal-holder,  for  roasting  in  clay  capsules  and  fusions  in  clay  cruci- 
hlea,  and  0  is  a  coal  which  serves  to  cover  the  cavity  in  the  former 
ooal  during  fusions.  Both  coals  are  bored  through  shortly  before- 
use,  the  former  on  the  side,  the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow,, 
as  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place;  the  cavity  in  ^can  also  be 
made  deeper  and  wider  with  a  coal-borer,  as  required. 
'  When  there  is  a  total  lock  of  charcoal  suitable  for  qualitative  as- 
says, in  which  long  pieces  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelopipedon  are  gen- 
erally needed,  they  can  also  be  made  in  the  above  manner,  hy  means 
of  the  monld  shown  in  Fig.  20.    In  this  case,  however,  if  the  coal 
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dast  on  burning  leayes  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  ash^  it  must  firat 
be  purified  by  digesting  it  in  aqua  regia  and  then  waahing  it  weU 
with  hot  water.  The  ooab,  about  eighty  millim.  long,  twenty  mil 
lim«  wide,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  millim* 
thick,  are  made  in  the  following  way:  the 
main  part,  A^  of  the  mould,  whioh  consists 
of  four  pieces,  abed,  held  together  by  a 
brass  band,  JB,  and  surrounding  a  space 
eighty  millim.  lon^^  twenty-one  millim. 
wide^  and  thirty  millim.  high,  is  placed 
upon  a  firm,  even  support,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  fiye  millim.  thick,  corresponding  in 
length  and  width  to  the  inside  of  the  mould, 
is  laid  in  it  for  a  bottom.  This  bottom  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
paper  of  the  same  size,  the  empty  space  filled  with  as  much  of  the 
coal  mass  as  ia  needed  to  make  a  coal  of  a  given  thickness,  and  on 
this  is  placed  another  piece  of  paper,  the  size  of  the  first,  and  finally 
the  moulding  part,  B,  having  a  section  twenty-one  millim.  square,  is 
inserted  and  the  mass  pressed  together.  This  done,  the  screw,/,  is 
turned  enough  to  loosen  the  brass  band,  when  the  four  pieces,  abed, 
are  drawn  out  separately  and  the  coal,  after  being  fireed  from  the  ad- 
hering papers,  is  ready  to  be  dried  and  charred.  By  holding  the 
mould  in  both  hands  and  pressing  down  the  piece  B  with  the  thumbs, 
the  moulded  coal  may  be  removed  without  taking  the  mould  apart, 
but  its  interior  surfaces  must  be  wiped  off  every  time  before  moulding 
a  new  coal,  lest  particles  of  the  mass  should  adhere  to  them,  and  the 
easy  separation  is  promoted  by  rubbing  the  sides  of  A  with  a  little 
coal  dust.  The  binding  material  of  these  coals  must  likewise  be 
charred  when  they  are  perfectly  dried.  These  long  coals,  as  well  as 
cut  pieces  of  charcoal,  after  being  used,  are  best  cleansed  &om  the 
coats,  etc.,  which  may  be  on  them,  and  prepared  for  further  use,  by 
means  of  a  file  or  rasp. 

2.  Platinum  in  the  shape  of  wire,  foil,  and  spoons. — The  best  plat- 
inum wire  for  qualitative  use  is  about  0.4  millim.  thick,  and  is  cut 
into  pieces  about  forty-five  millim.  long,  with  a  loop  at  one  end,  Fig. 
21,  A.  This  serves  as  a  support  for  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus 
beads,  which  can  thus  be  very  conveniently  examined,  and  are  quite 
firee  from  the  false  play  of  colors  that  often  appears  on  coal,  through 
the  position  of  the  bead  on  the  black  support  In  examining 
metric  alloys,  however,  and  in  reduction  assays  where  easily  fusible 
metals  separate,  platinum  wire  cannot  be  used,  but  coal  must  always 
be  used  as  a  support    When  in  use  the  wire  is  either  fixed  in  a  soft 
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oork  or  seooied  in  an  espeoiil  holder,  Fig.  31,  B,  which  also  Hrrw 
aa  8  0886  for  aerenl  wireB.  To  prerent  iqjiuy  to  the  wires  from 
the  screw,  holders  are  used  in  whioh  the  wire  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  two  slits  crossing  e«di  other  at  right 
^  angles ;  the  latter  are  then  shnt  tight  b;  a  band 
1  which  is  thrust  over  them  and  arranged  to  screw  up 
and  thus  hold  the  wire.  In  Fig.  23,  the 
upper  part  of  sach  a  holder,  with  the  band, 
a,  is  represented  in  the  natural  size.  The  ' 
loop  is  most  readil;  cleansed  &om  adhering  ' 
substance  by  warming  it  in  a  test  tube  with  [ 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rindng  | 
it  with  distilled  water.  Besides  seYeral  slen- 
der wires  there  ma;  be  another,  0.6  millim.  ' 
thick,  and  likewise  bent  to  a  loop  at  one  "•■  * 
end.  Fig.  31,  C,  which  is  of  advantage  in  testing  for  tantalio  and 
tungstio  acids,  eta,  where  the  snbstauoe  must  be  fused  with  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is  either  held  with  the  fingers  or  &8tened  in  a  amall 
oork. 

The  use  of  platinom  foil  in  qnalitatiTe  examinationB  is  very  lunited. 
The  thin  rolled  foil  is  out  into  strips  about  sixty  niillim.  long  and 
fifteen  millim.  wide,  and  when  in  use  the  free  end  is  either  held  in  the 
forceps  or  thrust  into  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  charcoal,  between  the 
yearly  rings.  Metallic  substanoes  in  the  regnline  state,  or  suoh  as  are 
easily  reduced  and  fused  during  the  blast,  must  not  be  treated  on 
platinum  foil,  since  they  combine  with  it  and  render  the  correspond- 
ing spot  useless.  The  foil  is  generally  naed  to  fata  substances  ooo- 
t^iug  manganese  with  carbonate  of  soda,  whioh  beoomes  blnish- 
green  on  cooling,  from  the  presence  of  manganato  of  soda,  and  thus 
the  presence  of  manganese  is  indicated. 

A  platinum  spoon  is  necessary  for  many  assays,  and  it  is,  in  fkct, 

^■ji^  advantageous  to  have  two,  one  about  fifteen 

^^^—  millim.  in  diameter.  Fig,  83,  and  a  smaller 

one,  Fig.  24,  about  nine  millim.  in  diameter. 

^^w^~'  On  using  the  larger  spoon,  the  handle,  which 

_,^  most  also  be  of  platinum,  is  inserted  into  a 

small  wooden  holder,  or  into  a  piece  of  oork; 

^k^^  the  smaller  spoon  is  held  fut  by  the  handle 

with  the  forceps.    The  larger  spoon  is  used 

9^^  for  fusing  oertain  substances  with  bisolphate 

ig.  M.  of  potassa,  for  heating  the  gold  obtained  trom 

a  quantitatiTC  assay,  and  for  other  purposes ;  the  smaller  one,  on  the 
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otaer  hand,  serres  only  for  the  taaoa  of  certain  sabetanceB  with 
Mltpetre.  If  it  happens,  after  a  Auion  with  saltpetre,  that  the  apoon 
doea  not  become  dean  by  diBBolnng  the  fhsed  maae  in  water,  oo  ao- 
ooimt  of  adherent  particles  of  metallic  oxides,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
melt  a  little  bisolphate  of  potoasa  in  it  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  then 
to  cleanse  it  with  water. 

A  thrrt  plMbiUB  i^<fi*j  vbonl  tbirtj  ynfiUm  |n  diuoetar,  ud  tsn  "iHUm  dvep,  iv  of 
■druitaga  fcr  deoompoiiiig  nan;  combiiutioni  of  floorine  bj  inlphiiife  acid,  u  well 
M  far  Ignlthg  fllten,  tba  pi«d|dtBtei  on  whidi  we  to  be  wdghed  or  ftmher  fTwntntfl. 
A  lUn  piece  of  jdMlntuii  Ml  Ii  BMd  to  corer  (he  dish  noie  orl«M  dnring  IgnltloB 


8.  Glaaa  tuia  and  mairateeB. — For  recognizing  in  minerals,  ore^ 
and  products,  anbstanoes  which  become  volatile  at  a  high  temper* 
atnre  by  access  of  air,  tubes  reoommended  by  Berzelio^  are  ased» 
tttaa  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  millim.  long  and  abont 
■iz  minim,  in  diameter,  which  are  open  at  both  ends.*  The  assay 
is  {Jaoed  near  one  end,  which  is  then  inclined  downward,  while  the 
other  end  ia  warmed  over  a  spirilrlamp,  so  as  to  create  a  draught 
through  the  tube,  and  then  the  spot  where  the  aasay  lies  ia  to  be 
boated.  When  but  little  beat  ia  required  for  driving  off  the  volatile 
tabatancea,  or  tiioae  which  become  volatile,  the  £ree  flame  of  the 
apirit-lamp  ia  nsed;  but  if  otherwise  the  blowpipe  flame  must  be 
employed.  The  tnbe  is  inclined  more  or  less  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  draught  desired.  The  volatile  Bubstaoces  formed  daring  the 
roasting  either  pass  off  as  gases,  or  are  sublimed  upon  the  interior 
of  the  tabe,  and  can  thas  be 
easily  recognized.  A  amall  sup- 
ply of  these  tubes  is  to  be  kept, 
and  when  one  has  been  em-  '  pi^  j, 

ployed  it  ia  broken  off  by  fllinga  notch  above  the  spot 
nstMi  and  then  cleansed  and  kept  for  unother  assay. 
When  it  finally  becomes  too  short,  one  end  is  closed  by 
melting,  utd  it  will  still  serve  for  a  sublimation  test. 
To  prevent  the  assay  from  fallmg  out  of  the  inclined 
tube  before  it  adheres  to  the  glass,  Berzeliua  recom- 
mends bending  one  end  of  the  tube  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
Fig.  35.  The  assay  is  then  laid  in  the  angle  a,  and 
the  tabe  inclined  as  required. 

A  matrass  ia  a  tube  closed  below  and  blown  into  a 
bnib,  Fig.  36,  A,  and  is  sixty  to  seventy  millim.  high. 


, 
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It  is  uaed  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  water  or  any  volatile  body 
in  a  substance,  or  in  case  a  substance  which  decrepitates  strongly  is 
under  treatment  and  is  to  be  further  examined.  The  matrass  is 
heated  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  when  used  for  another  assay  must  be 
cleansed  with  dilute  acid  or  water  and  thoroughly  dried,  which  is 
accomplished  very  simply  and  rapidly  by  warming  it  well  over  the 
spirit-lamp  and  sucking  out  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  through 
Ik  slender  glass  tube  that  reaches  into  the  bulb  of  the  matrass.  Fresh 
fdr  thus  enters,  and  by  continued  suction  removes  e^ery  trace  of 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

When  combustible  bodies,  like  sulphur,  arsenic,  etc,  are  to  be  sub- 
•limed  from  a  mineral,  ore,  or  product,  a  glass  tube.  Fig.  26,  B^  five  to 
six  millim.  wide  and  seventy  to  eighty  millint  long,  is  used,  which  is 
melted  together  at  one  end,  but  is  not  enlarged,  so  that  neither  com- 
bustion nor  partial  oxidation  of  the  combustible  bodies  can  take 
place,  as  would  be  caused  by  a  slight  current  of  air.*  A  small 
supply  of  matrasses  and  closed  tubes  should  also  be  kept  on  hand.  . 
4.  Capsules  and  crucibles  of  fire-^Hay. — The  capsules  are  used  for 
roasting  minerals,  ores,  and  metallurgical  products,  which  are  to  be 
quantitatively  examined  for  the  metal  in  them,  as  well  as  for  roasting 
substances  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  earthy  parts  with  metallic  arsen* 
ides  andsulphides,  which  are  to  be  examined  only  qualitatively  for  the 
•earths  or  metals,  as  for  example,  ores  dressed  on  a  large  scale.  These 
oapsules  are  made  in  the  following  way :  First  a  stiff  paste  is  made  of 

elutriated  fire-clay.  Then  the  moulding  surfiaoes  of 
the  boxwood  mould.  Fig.  27,  A  By  of  which  A  has  a 
width  of  20.5  millim.,  above,  and  a  depth  of  7  mil- 
lim., while  B  is  constructed  on  a  radius  0.8  millim. 
smaller,  are  rubbed  with  oil  and  a  strip  of  thin  pa- 
per, fifty  millim.  long  and  five  millim.  wide,  is  laid 
over  the  cavity  of  the  mould.  A  ball  of  the  soft 
clay  mass,  about  twelve  millim.  in  diameter,  is  then 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  paper  and  pressed  firmly 
into  the  cavity  with  the  fingers,  and  after  plac- 
ing A  on  2k  firm  level  support  and  holding  it  with 
one  hand,  the  convex  part,  By  is  pressed  with  the 
Fig.  S7.  other  hand  in  a  vertical  position  directly  into  the 

middle  of  the  clay  as  far  as  necessary,  being  turned  a  quarter  of  a  revo 
lution  on  its  axis.    By  this  means  the  superfluous  clay  is  pressed  out 
%i  the  side,  and  B  can  be  easily  drawn  out  by  turning  it  careftally. 


*  Sach  tabes  will  hereafter  be  desi^prnted  as  do$ed  fuAes . 
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As  mach  of  the  ola;  which  has  been  forced  ont  U  cut  off  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  then  the  edge  of  the  capsule  ia  examined,  to  see  whether 
it  is  sufficient];  thin  all  aronnd,  or  whether  one  side  is  thicker 
than  the  other.  Fig.  S8  shows  a  eection  of  such  a  capsule,  in  the 
oatnral  size,  whieh  most  be  only  0.8  millim.  thick 
before  it  ia  burned'  If  it  is  too  thick  on  one  side, 
■£  QtDBt  be  again  pressed  into  it^  rather  more  on 
the  thick  side,  or  exactly  in  the  middle  if  it  is  too  "s-  >8- 
^iok  all  around.  After  carefully  withdrawing  the  couTex  piece, 
B,  and  cutting  away  the  superfluous  clay,  one  end  of  the  paper 
«trip  is  taken  iu  one  hand  and  the  other  end  in  the  other  band, 
and  the  capsnle  cautiously  lifted  &om  the  mould.  When,  through 
want  of  practice,  the  capsules  become  disturbed  in  removing  them 
.ttom  the  mould,  they  can  be  restpr^d  to  shape  by  pressing  them 
separately  with  the  fingers  against  the  convex  piece,  £,  on  all  sides, 
4ieford  they  have  become  dry  in  the  ur.  During  this  operation 
--the  paper  strips  separate  of  themselves,  and  the  basins  are  set  aside 
!4o  dry  in  a  wann  plaoe,  after  which  they  are  put  in  a  vessel  of 
;:baked  clay,  which  is  set  uncovered  in  a  potter's  baking  furnace,  or 
■n  some  other  fire,  where  they  can  he  brought  to  a  red  heat,  as  in 
MX  assay  muffle,  which  has  just  been  fired  up,  or  in  a  simple  coal  fire. 
They  may  also  be  baked  in  a  platinum  cmcible  over  a  spirit-lamp 
■with  a  double  draught,  or  a  gas-lamp.  These  basins  shrink  a  little 
«n  baking,  but  remain  just  the  size  required. 

The  crucibles  are  used  for  quantitative  assays.  They  are  formed 
in  a  brass  mould,  consisting  of  a  plug  and  a  box,  the  latter  being 
«om|Kised  of  two  parts  held  firmly  by  a  ring. 
Fig.  29  represents  this  instrument,  and  Fig.  30 
A  prepared  clay  crucible.  A  is  the  plug,  with 
four  conical  openings  at  a  to  let  out  the  excess 
<of  clay  put  into  the  mould.  The  moulding 
part  has  a  diameter  of  nineteen  millim.  above, 
jund  is  fourteen  milUm.  long;  B  is  the  box, 
<<»nsisting  of  two  halves,  fitting  exactly  to- 
j^ther  and  forming  a  blunt  coue.  At  b,  on 
the  inuer  side  of  each  half,  which  is  about  0.8  i 
millim.  firom  the  plug  all  around,  the  comers 
Are  somewhat  blunt,  so  that  slight  cavities 
lare  formed  in  the  box  at  two  opposite  points, 
And  when   moulding   crncibles  these  become  fis.  u. 

£lled  with  clay,  thus  preventing  the  crucible  &om  turuiug  when 
ibe  ping  ia  turned    C  is  the  binding  ring  into  which  the  box  ia 
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dipped,  80  that  it  can  be  easily  lifted  out,  and  the  lower  sorlGftoe  of  fba 
box  and  ring  are  in  the  same  plane. 

To  monld  a  cmcible,  small  ^^alls  are  formed  with  the  fingers  from 
a  stiff  paste  of  water  and  elutriated  fire-clay^  each  containing  rather 
more  than  is  needed  for  a  omcibley  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  open  air,  until  they  van  only  be  pressed  between  the  fingers 
with  difScnlty.  The  moulding  surfince  of  the  box  and  plug,  and 
those  faces  which  are  to  lie  upon  one  another,  are  then  rubbed  with  a 
"Very  little  oil,  and  the  mould,  with  the  rin j^  is  placed  upon  the  anvil, 

which  rests  upon  some  elastic  suj^rt,  such  as  a  wool- 
len cloth  folded  several  times.  The  clay  ball  is  then 
put  into  the  box  and  the  plug  driven  in  so  &r,  in 
a  vertical  position,  with  a  wooden  mallet  that  the 
T\R.  80.  projecting  rim,  e^  rests  upon  the  edge,  df  of  the  box* 
The  plug  is  then  lifted  out  by  turning  it,  which  also  removes  the 
superfluous  clay;  the  box  is  pressed  out  of  the  ring  from  below,  and 
while  one  half  is  held  between  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  the  other 
with  the  other  hand,  the  halves  are  separated  in  succession  from 
the  moulded  crucible.  This  is  best  done  by  sliding  one  half  down  a 
little  loosened  on  the  other  half  so  as  to  loosen  the  crucible,  and  then 
the  first  half  is  pressed  gently  against  it  while  the  other  half  is 
in  the  same  manner  and  entirely  detached,  when  the  crucible  can 
be  removed  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  first  half.  The  crucibles, 
after  being  freed  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  two  projecting  bits  of 
clay,  are  set  aside  to  dry,  either  at  first  in  the  fresh  air,  or  else  directly 
in  a  warm  place,  and  are  then  baked  in  the  same  way  as  the  day 
capsules. 

No  time  should  be  spared  in  making  clay  capsules,  since  it  is  an  essential  conditioD 
that  they  should  be  quite  thin,  and  the  day  must  not  be  worked  up  too  hard  or  too  soft* 
If  too  hard  the  capsule  is  moulded  with  difficulty,  if  too  soft  it  can  seldom  be  lifted  ftom 
the  mould  without  tearing.  The  consistence  proper  for  the  clay  mass  is,  however,  Tery 
soon  learned.  When  the  mould  is  new  the  oU  rubbed  on  the  surfaces  generally  soaki 
into  it,  and  the  moulded  basin  cannot  be  taken  out  without  tearing  it,  and  it  is  well 
when  using  a  new  mould  to  rub  it  several  times  with  oil  and  let  it  soak  in  thoroughly. 
A  must  likewise  be  rubbed  with  less  oil  than  B,  since  otherwise  the  basin  may  eas&y 
adhere  to  B,  and  be  lifted  out  with  it 

5.  Boruhosh. — It  is  used  to  make  small  cupels  upon  which  aurifer- 
ous and  argentiferous  lead  obtained  from  blowpipe  assays  is  cupelled. 
Two  grades  are  used,  the  sified  ojii  the  elutriated  bone-ash. 

Bones  of  quadrupeds  are  thoroughly  calcined,  the  perfectly  white 
portions,  free  from  coaly  parts,  are  selected,  broken  up  and  stamped 
in  a  mortar  until  the  powder  will  go  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  This 
yields  the  sifted  bone-ash.    A  portion  of  the  sifted  bone-ash  is  put 
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into  a  large  beaker  glafls,  wfaieh  is  then  nearly  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  the  whole  stirred  witii  a^aas  rod  and  afterward  allowed  to  stand 
a  moment  Daring  this  time  the  ooarse  particles  settle,  while  the 
finer  ones  remain  for  the  most  part  suspended  in  the  cloudy  water, 
which  is  then  oareftiUy  decanted  into  another  beaker  and  allowed  to 
remain  quiet  until  the  fine  particles  have  settied,  when  the  most  of 
the  water  is  poured  oft  As  some  fine  particles  settle  with  the  coarse 
the  elutriation  should  be  repeated  until  the  water  is  only  slightiy 
cloudy.  The  fine  elutriated  bone-ash  is  then  brought  upon  a  filter, 
so  that  most  of  the  water  flows  off,  and  is  then  dried  and  heated  to 
redness.  Both  sorts  readily  absorb  moisture  and  must  be  kept  in 
glass-stopped  bottles.  The  coarse  powder  remaining  from  the  elutria* 
tion  can  be  again  pulyerised  and  dutriated.  The  manner  of  making 
the  oiqmls  will  be  giyen  in  the  description  of  the  cupel  moulds,  under 
instramientiL 

t.  Th$  Indirect  Supports. 

1.  Soda-paper. — In  the  quantitative  determination  of  several  metals 
the  weighed  and  prepared  assay  must  be  wrapped  in  something  which 
withstands  the  first  action  of  the  blowpipe  fiame,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
particles  of  ore  from  being  blown  away.  Harkort  *  found  fine  letter* 
paper,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried,  to  be  most 
suitable,  and  this  paper  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  wrapping  up 
bulky  charges  in  qualitative  analyses  also;  but  since  letter-paper  fre- 
quently contains  foreign  substances,  such  as  oxide  of  cobalt,  fine  filter- 
paper  should  then  be  substituted  for  it  Thin  strips  of  both  sorts 
of  paper  are  drawn  through  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  free  from  sulphate,  in  an  ounce  of  pure  water, 
which  is  put  in  a  shallow  vessel,  such  as  a  porcelain  dish.  The  strips 
are  dried  slowly  in  the  air,  or  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and  are 
then  cut  into  pieces  thirty-five  millim.  long  and  twenty-five  millim. 
wide,  and  kept  for  use.  When  used  they  are  made  into  small  cylin- 
ders, as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  A  mixture  of  seven  parte  charcoal  and  one  part  fire-clay, — It  is 
used  to  line  the  small  clay  crucibles  in  quantitative 

tin  and  lead  assays,  and  is  made  thus :  Seven  parts  of 
very  fine  dry  charcoal  powder  and  one  part  of  elutri- 
ated fire-clay  are  weighed  out,  the  latter  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  water  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  the  coal  dust 
is  then  poured  in  and  kneaded  with  the  clay  water  ^"  ^^ 
to  a  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,  and  afterward 
rubbed  to  powder  again,  in  which  state  it  is  kept  for  use.    To  line  a 

•   PrMHcwm  mk  dan  Ldthnhre,  Freiberg,    1827,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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clay  crucible  with  this  mixture,  a  amall  quantity  is  made  into  a  paste 
vith  water  in  a  email  porcelain  dish)  and  part  of  it  mbbed  inside  of 
the  crucible,  bo  as  to  lie  abont  three  millim.  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
dtinner  on  the  sides,  especially  abont  the  edg^  as  is  aeea  in  Fig.  8L 
While  part  of  the  water  soaks  immediately  into  the  baked  craoible 
Another  portion  remains  in  the  paste,  which  is  still  so  soft  that  it  may 
be  rubbed  smooth  on  all  parts,  with  the  dry  plug  of  the  omcible 
jnonld,  Fig.  39,  A.  The  lined  omcible  is  tlien  thoronghly  dried  OTff 
ibe  free  lamp  flame. 

V.  Instruments,  small  Vessels,  and  other  O^eds 
used  in  Blowpipe  AnaZyses.* 

1.  A  delicate  balance. — For  qnantitatare  assays  tiila  mnat  be  0»- 
{table  of  indicating  with  preoieion  an  additional  0.1  milligr.  Vfan 
loaded  with  two  decigr.,  and  should  be  so  made  that  it  oan  be  easily 
«et  up  and  taken  apart.    Fig.  33  is  a  perspective  new  of  snob  a  bai> 


»>.  n. 
«nce,  as  constructed  by  A.  Lingke,  for  blowpipe  assays.    The  beu^ 
■which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  millim.  long,  moves  on  oamdlBi 
plates,  and  all  of  the  braas  work  is  gilded.    The  tongue  from  a  to  > 

*  Blowpipt    iQctnimenu kta ucmulj  nutdebrOio.  WunACo.  StaTcn*'  lutltaU,  BbI» 
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is  one  hrindred  millinin  long,  and  the  cords,  including  the  hoeks,  one 
liTindred  and  forty  millim.  The  scale-pans  attached  to  the  cords  are 
thirty-three  millim.  in  diameter,  and  yery  slightly  concave,  ^and  on 
each  of  them  stands  a  small  gilt  pan  fifteen  millim.  wide  and  four 
Adillim.  deep,  to  receive  the  objects  to  be  weighed  and  the  weights. 
The  two  larger  pans,  g,  g,  each  twenty  millim.  in  diameter,  are  nsed  for 
weighing  bulky  substances.  The  balance  is  set  up  on  a  low  box,  in- 
^de  of  which  it  can  be  packed,  together  with  other  instruments,  when 
4aken  apart  On  the  lid  of  the  box  is  screwed  a  stout  upright  brass 
jod,  to  which  the  balance  is  secured  by  a  screw,  and  the  beam  is  raised 
by  a  fine  silk  cord  which  passes  over  three  pulleys,  c,  d,  «,  the  lowest 
4me^  «,  being  separately  screwed  in.  This  cord  is  attached  at  one  end 
to  the  support  of  the  beam,  and  at  the  other  end  to  a  knob,  which  is 
Jutened  in  the  box,  and  can  be  turned  so  as  to  wind  up  the  cord.  The 
brush,/,  ^Eistened  on  a  movable  brass  arm,  serves  to  prevent  unnec^- 
^ary  swinging  of  the  tongue.  When  the  balance  is  to  be  used  for  de- 
termining the  specific  gravity  of  minerals,  metallurgical  products,  etb., 
the  necessary  pans  can  be  made  for  it  It  is  very  advantageous  to 
protect  the  balance  against  dust  and  currents  of  air  by  a  glass  case. 
Lingke  has  constructed  one  for  this  purpose,  which  can  be  folded  up 
imd  transported  on  a  journey. 

2.  Weights. — ^The  fittest  weight  for  blowpipe  assays  is  the  gramme 
used  by  Harkort  One  decigramme  =  100  milligr.  serves  as  the  assay 
centner  (hundred  weight),  and  is  the  37.5  part  of  the  assay  centner 
used  at  the  Freiberg  Smelting  Works,  which  contains  exactly  3.75  grm. 

The  highest  weight  required  for  blowpipe  assays  is  a  one-hundred 
mUligrm.  piece,  but  sometimes  a  greater  weight  is  very  desirable,  and 
we  can  always  attain  our  object  by  having  a  set  of  weights,  which  is 
best  made  of  silver,  and  consists  of  the  separate  pieces  given  below. 
The  fractions  of  a  milligramme  are  made  of  pith.  On  each  piece  the 
weight  in  milligrammes  is  given,  the  figures  from  1000  to  100  being 
engraved,  while  on  the  other  pieces  down  to  one  milligramme,  which 
.are  quite  thin,  they  are  struck  or  pressed,  and  the  fractious  of  a  mil- 
ligramme are  only  distinguished  by  their  size. 

The  following  U  a  list  of  the  pieces  oomposing  a  set  of  blowpipe  weights  for  the 
Freiberg  baUnces : — 1  piece  of  1  grm.  in  weight,  1  piece  of  5  dedgrm.,  2  of  2  decigrm., 
1  of  1  dedgrm.  =  1  blowpipe  assaj  centner  =  100  milligrm.,  1  piece  of  5  ccntigr.,  2  of 
5  oentignn.,  1  of  1  centigrm.,  1  piece  of  5  milligrm.,  2  of  2  milligrm.,  1  of  1  milligrm., 
I  of  0.5  millignn.,  2  of  0.2  milligmi.,  2  of  0.1  milligrm. 

3.  Blowpipe  assay  scale,  or  Plattner^s  scale. — The  silver  button  ob- 
tained by  a  blowpipe  assay  of  100  milligrm.  =  1  assay  centner,  of  an 
c»re  poor  in  silver,  is  so  small  that  its  weight  cannot  be  determined  on 
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the  balimoe,  and  Harkort  oonoeiTed  the  idea  erf 
meaanring  ench  buttons  on  a  wale  oonrtmcted  fia 
the  purpose.  This  idea  be  exeeated  bo  well  that  it 
is  possible  to  determine  with  aniBaieDt  aocnrscy  tb» 
proporttoQ  of  silrer  in  an  ore,  mineral,  eta,  efea 
when  it  oontuni  less  than  (SSXISt  per  cent  or  0.9ft 
oxs.  troy  in  a  ton  of  3000  lb>. 

This  scale  is  foonded  on  the  principle  that  tU 
viBighta  of  flu  nutallte  tphent  are  proportional  to  th» 
cubes  of  thnr  diametara,  and  that  these  dianutan 
ean  be  accurately  compared  together  by  meana  oftvt 
fine  converged  lines,  between  tohiah  the  apherea  are 
laid. 

Plattner,  following  Harkorfa  plan,  prepared  a 
scale,  which  is  fignred  in  the  form  formerly  made  bf 
Lingke  in  Fig.  33,  bat  this  form  is  not  adapted,  fin* 
ouiTersal  ttse.*  The  scale  ia  made  of  irory  and  the 
lines,  ab,ac,  diverge  1  millim.  at  a  distuice  of  IM 
millim.  To  determine  the  weight  of  a  dlyer  bntton, 
it  is  placed  with  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  between  the 
two  convetgent  lines,  ab,ae,  and  then,  with  the  aid 
•f  a  magnifying-glaes,  moved  into  a  position  where 
the  lines  are  just  tangent  to  its  sides,  the  eye  being 
held  vertically  over  it  to  avoid  any  parallax.  On  the 
left  hand  are  the  numbers  of  the  transverse  lines, 
and  the  figures  on  the  right  give  the  Loths  in  a 
centner  (110  lbs.),  when  one  assay  ctr.  of  ore  ww 
nsed.  Ab  now  conatrncted  in  Freiberg,  these  scaka 
show  at  once  by  the  right-hand  figares  the  percent 
age  of  silver  in  an  ore;  in  case  of  gold  buttons,  the 
percentage  must  be  obtained  from  the  tables  given 
below,  and  these  tables  may  also  be  used  for  learn- 
ing the  percentage  of  silver  when  the  bead  has  bees 
measared  on  the  old-fashioued  scales,  represented 
in  Fig.  33,  and  the  right-hand  figures  of  which 
run  from  133.5  down  to  0.0009.    In  udng  the  table 

■  Altboogh  00  longer  made  by  Ungke,  th«  old  fonii  of  PUt^ 
ner*!  salt  i»  (nqueniij  met  with.  The  modem  form  ii  dinUM 
In  all  TtapecM,  except  that  the  right-hand  column  of  ^mi 
■howB  the  percentage  of  aiher  dinctlj,  the  ftgarea  rnnning  Ao«S 
from  3.4S  Co  0.00002,  at  glren  In  the  tahle  on  p.  M. 
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the  position  of  the  button  as  regards  the  transTerse  short  lines  is 
noted,  and  the  oorresponding  percentage  of  silver  or  gold  in  the  ore 
is  read  off  from  the  table. 


No.  of  the 

Ttantfwtne 

Line. 

PcrMDtu*  of 
surer. 

No.  of  the 

TranfTene 
Line. 

PMtfflifage  of 
surer. 

Peroentice  of 
Gold. 

5o 

3-480I1 

36 

0.48933 

I *o6533 

s 

3.97545 

35 

o- 

435oi 

0*94609 
0*83784 

3*07899 
a •89053 

a4 

o< 

38487 

47 

33 

o< 

33874 

0*73741 

46 
45 

3*70992 
3*53700 

33 
ai 

o< 
o< 

-a9644 
35783 

0*64534 
o*56i34 

44 

a -37 I 60 

30 

o< 

> 33373 

0* 48485 

43 

3*3i545 

\t 

o< 

10337 

0.41570 

4a 

3*06368 

o< 

0* 35346 

4i 

1*91883 

17 

0- 

13678 

0*29776 

4o 

1*78183 

16 

o< 

•ii4o4 

0*24824 

U 

I -65149 

i5 

0 

0^ 

o* 20455 

1*53769 

i4 

o- 

o*i663o 

37 

I*4l033 

i3 

0 

>o6ii6 

0*13296 

36 

1*39894 
1*19368 

13' 

0 

•04811 

0*10473 

35 

11 

0 

•o37o5 

0*08066 

34 

1*09436 

10 

0 

.02784 

o*o6o6i 

33 

i*ooo53 

t 

o- 

.02029 
>oi4a5 

0*04418 

3a 

0*01339 

0 

o*o3io3 

3i 
3o 

0*83941 
0*75170 

7 
6 

0 
0 

•ooo55 

'OOOOI 

0*02079 
o*oi3o9 

It 

0*67903 

5 

0 

.oo348 

0*00757 

0*61116 

4 

0 

.00178 

o*oo388 

a? 

0*54799 

3 

0 

.000753 

0*00164 

3 

0 

.000233 

o*ooo48 

f 

0*000028 

0*00006 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  reckoning  the  percentage 
«f  silver  only  two  decimal  places  need  be  nsed,  and  when  the  next 
decimal  fignre  is  above  five  the  preceding  one  is  increased  by  one ; 
ihns,  in  case  of  line  23  for  0.38874  read  0.34.  Shonld  the  button 
4)ome  about  midway  between  two  of  the  transverse  lines  the  percent- 
age is  found  by  simply  dividing  the  sum  of  the  percentages  corre- 
sponding to  these  lines  by  twa  Should  it,  however,  lie  nearer  one  line 
than  the  other  the  space  between  the  lines  may  be  divided  into  thirds 
by  the  eye,  and  if  the  button  lies  in  the  lower  third  add  one-third  to 
the  })ercentage  corresponding  to  the  lower  line,  or  if  in  the  upper  third 
subtract  one-third  from  the  percentage  indicated  by  the  upper  line. 

The  number  of  troy  ounces  in  a  ton  of  ore  may  be  readily  reckoned 
after  obtaining  the  percentage  of  silver  or  gold,  either  from  the  scale 
or  by  weighing,  by  noting  the  te^t  that  one  per  cent  of  a  ton  of  2000 
ibe.  is  291.66  ounces,  and  of  a  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  326.65  ounces. 

The  use  of  the  scale  has  its  limits,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
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above  table  that  with  the  increase  of  weight  there  is  a  greater  differ-^ 
ence  for  each  transverse  line,  so  that  there  must  be  a  point  up  ts 
which  the  determination  of  the  weight  on  the  scale  is  exact,  and  be* 
yond  which  it  is  better  to  weigh  directly  on  a  delicate  balance.  The 
limit  depends  chiefly  npon  the  amount  of  practice  in  placing  the  but* 
ton  properly  with  the  help  of  a  glass.  Experience  shows  that  with 
ores  containing  less  than  0.5  per  cent  the  weight  of  a  single  button 
can  be  more  correctly  determmed  on  the  scale  than  by  the  balance, 
but  in  a  duplicate  assay  on  ores  of  0.3  per  cent  and  upward,  the  bal- 
ance gives  more  accurate  results ;  for  ores  of  over  one  per  cent  the 
weight  of  a  single  button  can  always  be  more  exactly  determined  by 
weighing  than  by  measuring,  and  when  duplicate  assays  are  made  the 
difference  is  still  greater.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by 
measuring  gold  beads  has  about  the  same  limits  as  in  the  determina* 
tion  of  silver  beads. 

The  results  obtained  during  practice  in  measuring  the  buttons  may 
be  controlled  by  determining  the  weight  of  several  buttons  by  meas* 
urement,  and  then  actually  weighing  them  all  at  one  time,  after  thor> 
oughly  cleaning  them  between  moist  paper  and  the  anvil. 

The  ivory  scale,  described  on  p.  28,  affords  a  very  simple  means  of 
measuring  buttons,  and  gives  very  accurate  results  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  operator.  By  immersing  the  silver  buttons  in  dilute 
sulphide  of  ammonium  they  become  blackened,  and  then  their  out- 
lines can  be  more  distinctly  seen  upon  the  ivory  scale.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  operator  has  become  quite  expert  in  its  use,  by  controlling 
hi£  results  with  weighed  buttons,  as  before  recommended,  it  is  liable 
to  give  inaccurate  values,  and  a  certain  personal  error  is  also  apt  to 
occur  in  the  readings,  since  one  person  may  obtain  too  high  results 
and  another  too  low  ones  with  the  same  in8tnmient& 

Iiifiuenced  bv  a  desire  to  invent  an  instrument  which  should  vidd 
more  certain  results  than  could  be  obtained  by  Flattner's  scale,  Chas^ 
C.  K'Jieger  has  devised  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  34^  A  and  B. 

Tla  apparatus  is  described  in  the  Berg-  mnd  HQiitnnu  Zritungt 
Ifi^/j,  No.  29.  as  follows :  Fig.  34,  A^  shows  a  horiionttl  projection  of 
tie  ar/p;irat--i:  Fig.  34,  B,  a  section  through  Clk  Upon  the  npper 
rur&oe  of  :he  fia:^  a,  is  fSa^tened  a  female  screw,  i^  into  which  the  mi- 
cT-imetcr-s.'jreTT,  c,  provided  with  a  graduated  drde,  exacdj  fits;  #  isa 
8<vke%  T^'L^sh  &erTe£  to  hold  and  guide  the  cylinder  of  die  small  dide, 
ft.  The  slide  ar.d  ETiicrometer-sciew  touch  at  r.  The  other  wedge* 
phrtivd  end  of  the  elide  rests  on  the  plate  at  a,  and  baa  a  perfisctly 
yUn*^  siirfac^^  p-erpeidicular  to  cu  Against  this  praMBi  the  likewin 
plnne  face  of  the  projectior  anached  to  the  end  of  the  index  lever,/; 
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A  ii  ft  Bpnag,  which  pressei  the  short  arm  of  the  lever  against  tha 
glide.  Aronnd  the  ddea  of  the  plate,  a,  ia  a  rim,  serring  to  prevent 
the  batton  from  rolling  oft    Upon  this  rim,  at  t,  there  ia  a  fine  line. 


A. 


^ii,T,    ir,|| 

a 

'M^ 

||oo  h 

^.  .^  oM^  _ 

with  which  the  point  of  the  index  lever  coincides  when  the  faces  of 
the  slide  and  lever  are  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  i.  e..  touch  each 
other,  if  nothing  is  interposed  between  them. 

The  graduated  oirole,  tn,  upon  the  micrometer-BCrew  can  be  set  in 
an;  position  and  seonred  there  by  means  oftheficren',n.  The  periph- 
oyof  the  circle  is  divided  into  hnndredths,  and  the  index,  o,  should 
point  at  0  on  the  circle  when  the  lever  coincides  exactly  with  the  line 
i.    The  latter  condition  ia  leoored  by  naing  a  strong  magnifying- 
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i;kss.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  thus  arranged  the  micrometer* 
«crew  is  drawn  back,  whereupon  the  spring,  v,  presses  back  the  slid^ 
and  the  springs  A,  the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever.  The  point  of  the 
lever  at  the  same  time  moves  away  from  iy  until  finally  the  louger 
arm  rests  against  the  pin  w.  If  the  screw  is  still  further  withdrawn 
the  face  of  the  slide  recedes  more  and  more  from  that  of  the  lever,  so 
that  a  button  may  be  placed  between  the  two.  The  screw  is  then 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  the  point  of  the  lever  again . 
coincides  exactly  with  t,  when  the  two  faces  are  once  more  paralld, 
but  separated  by  an  interval  corresponding  to  the  distance  between 
their  points  of  contact  with  the  button.  This  distance  is  read  off  in 
complete  revolutions  and  hundredths  of  revolutions  of  th^  graduated 
circle ;  the  complete  revolutions  being  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  face  of  the  slide  with  reference  to  the  lines  on  a,  and  the  hun- 
dredths given  upon  the  circle.  The  interval  between  two  adjacent 
lines  of  the  scale  on  a  corresponds  to  two  revolutions  of  the  screw. 

It  is  advisable  to  measure  the  button  in  several  different  posi- 
tions,  so  as  to  obtain  an  average  value.  To  avoid  any  error  arising 
from  possible  inequalities  of  the  surface,  a  fine  line  is  drawn  upon  the 
surface,  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  upon  this  the 
button  should  always  be  placed. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  depends  immediately  upon  the 
proportion  between  the  longer  and  shorter  arms  of  the  lever.  If  Ijie 
line,  i,  and  the  point  of  the  index  lever  are  fine  and  sharp  enough,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  instrument  made  to  correspond  with  those  in 
the  figure,  there  will  rarely  be  a  difference  of  one  division  on  the 
circle,  upon  repeating  the  measurement.  In  Bueger's  instrument  tiie 
micrometer-screw  makes  about  five  revolutions  to  the  millim.,  and 
therefore  advances  \  millim.  by  one  revolution,  or  j^  millim.  for  each 
division  of  the  circle ;  the  results  obtained  by  the  inventor  seldom 
varied  more  than  -fi^  milliuL  Such  a  result  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, when  it  is  considered  that  the  irregular  shape  of  even  sd 
apparently  quite  round  button  may  lead  to  five  or  six  times  that 
difference.  The  apparatus  is  made  by  the  mechanician  Kulle,  in 
Clausthal. 

Another  apparatus  for  measuring  buttons  has  been  devised  by 
L.  Eleritj,  and  is  described  in  the  Berg-und  JlHtlenm.  Zeit^  1870^ 
N^os.  1  and  2.    It  is  represented  in  Fig.  35,  A,  B,  0* 
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The  instrument  consists  of  a  brass  support,  or  plate,  a  i,  which 
rests  upon  two  feet  ou  the  side  a,  and  upon  one  foot  on  the  side  i. 
Upon  this  plate  is  fixed  a  guide,  c,  having  a  trapezoidal,  section,  and 
upon  this  guide  moves  the  wedge, /^,  which  is  provided  with  a  corre- 
sponding groove  and  slides  along  the  vernier,  d  e.  Against  this  wedge 
press  the  slides,  A,  t,  which  move  in  two  guides  screwed  to  the  support, 
and  are  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  edge,/^.  The  slides  end  ir 
two  fac^s,  or  jaws,  between  which  the  body  to  be  measured  is  placed. 

The  slides,  h  and  i,  are  pressed  against  fghj  the  spring  i,  but  be- 
tween I*  and  i  is  interposed  a  shorter  arm,  I,  which  turns  about  a  ver- 
tical axis,  and  is  firmly  joined  to  the  longer  arm,  m,  below  the  instru- 
ment. The  latter  is  provided  at  n  with  an  index,  serving  to  set  the 
instrument. 

Upon  pres^  lug  the  wedge,  fg,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  arm,  ^ 
must  move  fuoi  right  to  left,  since  h  and*  are  pressed  against  it  from 
left  to  right. 

To  reinforce  the  spring,  k,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  plate,  in  which  the 
pin,  0,  fixed  into  the  slide,  h,  can  move,  and  this  pin  is  governed  by  the 
sprirg,  p,  working  like  k. 

When  the  0  of  the  wedge  coincides  with  0  on  the  vernier  the  two 
Jiiies  upon  the  plat«3  and  the  projection  7i  should  also  coincide.  To 
measure  a  button  the  wedge  is  pushed  about  half  way  out,  and  the 
slide,  t,  moved  somewhat  toward  the  left  by  means  of  the  pin,  g;  the 
button  is  then  placed  between  the  jaws,  and  the  two  lines  on  the  index 
at  71  made  to  coincide  by  means  of  /  g.  In  this  instrument  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  parallels  assumed  by  the  side  ^  at  0  and  30  is 
three  millim.,  and  the  reading  for  the  position  in  Fig.  35,  B,  would  be 
0.86  millim. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  mechanician  to  determine  the  in^^irval  be- 
tween 0  and  10  on  /  g,  as  he  need  only  place  a  wire  or  any  object, 
known  to  be  exactly  one  millim.  thick,  between  the  jaws,  bring  the 
two  lines  together  at  7i,  and  prolong  the  zero  line  of  the  vernier. 

To  use  the  instrument  for  determining  the  weight  of  silver  buttons 
Kleritj  has  prepared  tables,  which  are  here  copied  in  part,  and  'n 
which  the  weight  of  the  button,  or  the  percentage  of  silver  obtaii.  u 
from  one  blowpipe  assay-centner  is  given  for  any  button,  from  0.01 
to  one  millim.  in  diameter.  The  formulas  by  which  this  table  was 
calculated  are  given  in  the  number  of  the  Berg-und  Huttenm^  Zeit^ 
above  referred  to,  and  we  wnll  here  only  remark  that  theoretically  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  expressed  by  the  equation  (r  =  Fy,  in  which  G 
denotes  the  absolute  weight  of  the  body,  V  its  volume,  and  y  its 

specific  gravity.    For  a  sphere  F=  J  c7',  and  as  the  specific  gravity  o: 
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silver  is  10.474  we  would  hare  ff  =  5.483  d*,  or  if  the  dtametei-  of  the 
Bphera  was  oqc  millim.,  its  weight  shonM  be  5.483  milligr.  Accord- 
ing to  Eleri^  this  equation  wonld  very  rarely  ^ve  the  trne  weight  of 
a  silver  bntton,  and  he  has,  determined  by  esperimentB  that  for  ^  / 
we  mnst  eabstitnte  (i.  =  6J.33.  The  true  weight  of  the  button  will 
then  be  found  from  the  equation  0  =  6.123  tP  =  ft-d". 

The  same  table  may  be  used  for  Rueger'B  instrnment,  after  determin- 
iiig  by  measurement  the  diameter  of  the  direr  button  in  millimetres. 
Kleri^'s  apparatus  is  made  by  the  mechauioian  Lingke,  in  Freiberg. 
— fTrand.] 

Tt^le  showing  the  percentile  of  silver  from  one  asBay'ceniner  of 
ore,  etc 
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4.  A  good  Magnifying- Glass, — This 
chiefly  used  to  judge  more  certainly 
the  results  of  experiments  on  reactions, 
and  to  measure  the  silver  and  gold 
buttons  obtained  by  quantitative  as-  Fic.  at. 

says.    A  glass  well  suited  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  two  let 
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of  equal  magnifying  power,  but  so  mounted  that  each  glass  can  be 
used  alone,  or  one  brought  over  the  other,  so  as  to  use  them  together. 
Fig.  3G  represents  such  a  double  glass. 

5.  Forceps  a7id  Fliers. — ^Various  forceps  are  required  for  blowpipe 
assays,  viz., 

a.  Forceps  mith  platinum  tipSf  for  holding  an  assay  directly  in  the 

blowpipe  flame,  when  testing  ita 
fusibility  and  other  reactions.  The 
forceps,  which  should  be  about  one 
hundned  and  thirty  mill im.  long,  are 

shown  in  Fig.  37. 

b.  Cutting  Fliers^  or  Nippers^  Fig.  38,  such  as  Berzelius  employed 

for  breaking  off  small  assay  pieces 
from  the  minerals  to  be  exam- 
ined, without  injuring  the  speci- 
mens. They  resemble  nail  nip- 
pers, except  that  the  cutting  edge 
is  broad  and  stout,  rather  than 

Pig.  88.  sharp. 

c.  Steel  Pliers^  Fig.  39,  necessary  in  separating  the  slag  from  the 

raw  lead  obtained  in  gold  and  silver 
assays,  and  for  other  operations.  The 
jaws  of  these  forceps  must  be  some- 
what broad,  and  the  inner  surfaces 
should  not  be  cut  like  a  file,  but 
should  only  be  rough. 

d.  Brass  Forceps,  Fig.  40,  used  for 
holding  small  objects,  especially  in 
qualitative  assays. 

e.  A  similar  pair  of  forceps,  also 
of  brass,  but  somewhat  smaller,  and 

having  more  pointed  ends;  they  serve  for 
handling  the  weights,  and  also  the  gold 
and  silver  buttons,  when  measuring  them 

upon  the  scale. 

/.  Iron  ForcepSy  Fig. 
41,  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  millim.  long, 
which  are  used  in  clean- 
ing the  lamp-wick  and 
raising  or  lowering  it 
Pj-  4j^  in  the  socket. 


Fig.  89. 
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Fig.  41. 
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6.  A  Hammery  of  good  hard  steel,  rectangular  in  section,  with  a 
polished  flat  face  at  one  end  and  a  broad  edge  at  the  other,  as  in 
Fig.  42. 

7.  An  Anvil,  of  hard  polished  steel.  Fig.  43,  is  used  for  coai'sely 
breaking  minerals  and  products  which  are  to  be  pulverized,  and  also 
to  flatten  reduced  metallic  buttons,  to  remove  the  slag  from  the  lead 
in  gold  and  silver  assays,  etc.  The  best 
form  is  a  parallelopipedon,  about  fifty-five 
millim.  long,  thirty-two  millim.  wide,  and 
thirteen  millim.  thick.  When  breaking 
up  hard  and  brittle  substances  or  flattening 
small  metal  buttons,  these  may  be  pre-  ^'  *** 
vented  from  flying  off  by  using  an  iron  ring,  of  about  twenty  millim. 
interior  diameter,  and  ten  millim.  high,  which  is  pressed  against  the 
anvil  with  the  fingers,  while  the  substance  surrounded  by  the  ring  is 
struck  with  the  hammer. 

8.  A  Steel  Mortar. — Abich's  mortar.  Fig.  44,  is  best  adapted  for 
breaking  up  and  pulverizing  refractory  metallic  minerals,  products, 
and  \Brious  substances  which  have  been  melted 
on  coal  before  the  blowpipe.  In  the  circular 
plate  of  hard  steel,  -4  5,  is  a  cylindrical  cavity, 
(7,  six  millim.  deep,  into  which  the  hollow  iron 
cylinder,  D  E,  twenty-one  millim.  high,  with  an 
exterior  diameter  of  twenty-four  millim.,  exactly 
fits,  and  into  this  again  fits  a  stout  solid  cylinder 
of  hard  steel,  Fy  forty-five  millim.  high  and  eight- 
een millim.  in  diameter,  which  is  rounded  at  its  upper  end.  Both 
cylinders  are  turned  so  as  to  fit  each  other  exactly.  The  substance 
to  be  pulverized  is  placed  within  the  cylinder,  D  E,  the  pestle,  F,  set 
in  upon  it  and  struck  a  few  times  with  the  hammer,  while  both 
cylinders  are  pressed  against  the  steel  plate  with  the  fingers. 
Upon  removing  the  two  cylinders,  one  after  another,  the  substance 
vnW  be  found  reduced  to  a  rather  fine  powder  which  may  be  rubbed 
still  finer  in  the  agate  mortar. 

9.  An  Agate  Mortar,  Fig.  45. — By  pulverizing  very  hard  bodies  in 
such  a  mortar  it  receives,  in  time,  fine  scratches, 

into  whicn  some  metal  is  liable  to  be  rubbed, 
when  powdering  and  washing  metalliferous 
slags,  and  it  must  then  be  cleaned  each  time 
frith  moistened  bone-ash. 

10.  A  few  Files,  triangular,  flat,  half-round,  and  round,  varying 
In  size  and  fineness,  are  used  for  different  purposes.    A  rasp  is  also 
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of  excellent  service  in  shaping  coals  and  cleaning  them  aftei 
use. 

11.  ^  Knife  and  a  small  pair  of  Scissors,  with  strong  cutting  edges 

12.  A  Steel  Magnety  in  the  shape  of  a  square  bar  about  eighty-five 
millim.  long  and  four  millim.  square,  wedge-shaped  at  one  end. 

13.  Coal  borers. — In  quantitative  assays  holes  must  be  bored  in  the 
coal,  for  which  various  borers  are  required.  Three  different  ones  are 
used,  viz., 

or.  A  borer,  Fig.  46,  to  bore  holes  in  the  coal  for  the  fusion  of  silver, 
gold,  copper,  and  other  assays.    It  is  square,  and  the  sides  are  filed  so 

that  it  looks  like  a  double  chisel,  the 
)    edges  crossing  each  other  at  a  right 

angle  and  being  very  slightly  convex. 
^^-  ^  The  breadth  of  each  chisel  is  eight 

millim.  and  the  borer  is  provided  with  a  wooden  handle.  The  borer 
is  placed  at  a  right  angle  against  a  cross-section  of  the  coal  and 
turned  rapidly  on  its  axis,  with  a  moderate  pressure,  alternately 
toward  the  right  and  left,  until  the  required  depth  is  reached.  After 
removing  the  borer  the  dust  is  blown  out  of  the  hole,  the  width  of 
which  depends  on  the  size  of  the  borer,  while  its  depth  is  regulated 
by  the  height  of  the  paper  cylinder  in  which  the  assay  to  be  fused  is 
packed.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  assay  charged  for  copper,  the  hole  k 
shallower  than  with  the  charge  for  an  assay  of  silver  ore  rich  in 
copper,  because  the  latter  contains  much  test  lead. 

b,  A  conical  borer,  for  boring  larger  holes,  the  longitudinal 
section  of  which  is  a  semi-ellipse.    Its  upper  diameter  is  twenty-two 

millim.  and    its  length 

eighteen    millim.      The 

further  arrangement  of 

it  is  shown  in  Fig.  47. 

^'  ^  The  instrument  is  used 

just  as  the  preceding  borer,  but  as  soon  as  the  side,  a,  reaches  the 

level  of  the  perforated  side  of  the  coal  the  boring  is  stopped  and  the 

coal  dust  cleared  from  the  hole. 

c.  A  long  coal  borer.  Fig.  48.  One  end  consists  of  a  double  chisel 
six  millim.  broad,  made  like  the  first  borer  for  cylindrical  holes.    It 

is  used  in   boring  through  the 
front  side  of  the  coals  fastened  in 
the  coal-holder  to  be  described 
^'  ^'  below,  and  for  boring  through  the 

coal  covers  which  are  required  when  fusing  quantitative  lead,  bis- 
muth, tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt  assays  in  clay  crucibles.    The  othei 
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euil.  \Fhich  is  nine  millim.  w.de,  is  shaped  like  a  spatula,  with  a  sharp 
edge,  and  is  used  for  boring  holes  in  coal  for  qualitative  analysis,  when 
ihey  are  to  be  rather  deep. 

14.  Cupel  Moulds,  with  the  stamps  and  stand. — For  cupelling  the 
argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  obtained  from  silver  and  gold 
assays  small  cupels  of  bone-ash  are  required,  which  are  conveniently 
made  by  striking  them  in  a  metallic  mould  and  using  them  for 
cupellation,  without  removing  them  from  the  mould.  Two  such 
moulds  may  be  had,  one  for  larger,  and  one  for  smaller  moulds, 
Fig.  49,  A  B,  but  this  is  not  indispensable,  as 
the  larger  one  is  sufficient  under  all  circum- 
^uces.  [It  is,  indeed,  better  to  have  two  of 
the  larger  size  only,  as  then,  when  the  refining 
cupellation  has  been  performed  on  the  cupel,  it 
can  still  be  used  for  the  scorification  of  the  raw 
lead,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  time  and  material. 
TrausL]  C  and  D  are  the  stamps.  The  moulds 
are  of  iron  and  are  seventeen  millim.  in  diameter, 
the  cavity  being  worked  rough,  so  tliat  the  cupel 
struck  in  it  may  not  fall  out,  as  would  be  very  likely  to  happen  if 
the  cavity  were  smooth.  The  stamps  are  of  hardened  steel,  and  like 
the  hollows  in  the  moulds  their  shaping  faces  are  segments  of 
spheres,  but  of  a  somewhat  larger  diameter,  and  polished.  That  tlie 
mould  may  be  more  securely  held  when  hot,  a  cross  is  filed  on  the 
under  side,  so  that  one  point  of  the  forceps  may  be  put  into  one  of 
the  four  openings,  while  the  other  point  is  pushed  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  mould,  which  can  thus  be  transferred  to  any  desired  place. 

The  cupels  are  made  by  pressing  the  mould  full  of  bone-ash,  set- 
ting the  proper  stamp  vertically  upon  it,  and  compress- 
ing the  bone-ash  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer, 
until  the  convex  face  of  the  stamp  touches  the  inner 
edge  of  the  mould  on  all  sides,  whereupon  the  cupel  is 
finished  A  stand,  about  ninety  millim.  high.  Fig.  50, 
supports  the  cupel  during  the  cupellation.  It  is  bored 
out  down  to  Cy  and  a  stout  iron  wire  is  inserted  in  it,  so 
as  to  stand  quite  free  from  the  wood  down  to  that 
point.  The  cupel  mould  is  then  placed  on  the  cross 
above,  so  that  the  cross  cuts  in  the  mould  do  not  coin- 
cide with  t\ie  cross  pieces,  but  come  between  the  arms, 
in  order  that  the  hot  mould  may  be  removed  with  the 
forceps  when  the  cupellation  is  done. 

[It  is  frequently  desirable  in  qualitative  examinations,        pj^,  5^ 
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to  cupel  substances  with  lead,  and  then,  if  the  operator  does  not 
possess  the  quantitative  apparatus,  a  cupel  may  be  readily  made  bj 
boring  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width  and  depth,  in  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  filling  it  with  a  stiff  paste  of  bone-ash.  This 
is  pressed  down  and  made  slightly  concave,  with  the  pestle  of  the 
agate  mortar,  and  then  thoroughly  and  slowly  dried,  B.  B.,  or  over 
the  spirit-lamp. — Transl.] 

15.  A  Mizi7ig  Capsule  of  sheet-brass  or  horn,  polished  on  the  inside 

and  shaped  like  Fig.  61.    It  is  fifty-eight  millim. 

long,  twenty-two  millim.  wide  in  the  widest  part, 

and  five  millim.  deep,  and  at  the  lip,  where  it 

^'    '  begins  to  round  off,  seven  millim.  wide  and  three 

millim.  deep.     It  is  used,  especially  in  quantitative  assays,  to  pour 

the  mixed  charge  conveniently  into  the  soda-paper  cylinder. 

16.  A  Spatula  of  polished  iron,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  62,  and 
^ ^  ninety-five    millim.    long.      It   is 

-  used  for  mixing  charges,  but  more 

Fig.  62.  particularly  in  roasting  ores  to  be 

quantitatively  assayed  for  metals,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

17.  Coal-holder  with  platinum  wire  and  shield. — In  making  quan- 
titative assays  which  must  be  roasted,  or  fused  in  clay  crucibles,  and 
require  a  strong  heat,  the  coal  used  must  be  protected,  at  the  end 

employed  by  an  envelope  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  coal-holder.  Fig.  53  shows 
two  sides  of  this  holder,  as  pro- 
posed by  Plattner.  Each  of  the 
four  sides  is  thirty-two  millim.  wide 
and  thirty-six  millim.  high.  On 
the  front  side,  B,  is  a  slit,  by  ending 


ba ' 


■« *  * 


P  in  a  round  opening,  a,  seven  millim. 

in  diameter,  and  on  the  rear  side  is 
an  iron  screw,  c,  on  the  inner  end 
of  which  is  a  plate,  rf,  that  tumf 
^^^'  ^'  on  its  axis,  while  to  the  outer  end 

the  wooden  handle,  e,  is  attached.  The  screw,  c,  is  below  the  middle 
of  the  coal-holder,  so  that  when  the  coal  is  burned  out  the  pressure 
may  not  cease,  nor  the  coal  fall  from  the  holder.  The  nut,/,  outride 
(»f  the  coal-holder,  in  which  the  iron  screw  works,  is  arranged  to  slide 
ill  and  out.  There  is  a  small  piece  of  sheet-iron,  A,  fastened  on  the 
iront  of  the  coal-holder  by  a  small  rivet,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
to  close  the  slit,  h.  or  leave  it  open,  as  the  dotted  lines  show.  In  one 
Bi'l«N  .4,  of  the  holder  there  is  also  a  small  slit,  i,  eight  millim.  long 
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and  0.8  millim.  wide,  for  the  insertion  of  the  platinum  wire,  to  be 
described  directly,  and  below  the  slit  is  a  small  brass  socket,  k,  in 
which  the  end  of  this  wipe  is  inserted.  When  an  ore  is  to  be  roasted 
in  a  clay  capsnle,  or  an  assay  fused  in  a  clay  crucible,  the  capsule  or 
crucible  must  be  so  placed  as  to  stand  free  in  the  cavity  and  not 
touch  the  coal.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  eighty- 
three  millim.  long,  and  0.6  to  0.7 
millim.  thick,  which  is  bent  with  the 
pliers  into  the  shape  shown  in  the 
natural  size  in  Fig.  54.  The  ring,  A, 
is  first  formed,  then,  at  2,  the  straight 
part  is  bent  back  somewhat,  and  up- 
ward at  an  obtuse  angle,  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  in  the  coal,  and  lastly,  the  re- 
marning  part  is  bent  downward  at  a 
right  angle,  as  is  seen  at  B.  The 
length  of  the  upper  horizontal  portion 
must,  before  bending  the  wire,  be 
measured  off,  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  opening  in  the  socket,  k,  to  the  side  of  the  cavity  in  the 
coal  {vide  Fig.  19,  F),  as  may  be  seen  at  n,  Fig.  55, 
which  represents  the  coal-holder  with  the  coal  and  the 
inserted  wire.  The  coal  prism  is  introduced  into  the 
coal-holder  from  below,  so  that  the  upper  side,  on 
which  the  part  b  of  the  wire  rests,  may  reach  exactly 
to  the  slit,  t.  On  the  wire,  opposite  the  opening,  a,  is 
hung  a  small  shield  of  thin  platinum  foil,  Fig.  54,  C 
(natural  size),  which  is  used  onli/  in  roasting  and  serves 
to  prevent  the  coal  from  burning  out  too  soon  at  the 
l>art  most  exposed  to  the  pointed  flame. 

18.  A  small  ivory  spoon,  eight  millim.  wide  on  the  exterior  and 
shaped  like  Fig.  66,  quite  smooth  and  pol- 
ished ;  also  a  small  brush  for  cleaning  the 
scale-pans,  mixing  capsules,  and  roasting 
capsules  from  any  adherent  fine  dust. 

19.  A  test  lead  sieve, — The  test  lead 
for  blowpipe  assays  must  bo  as  fine  as 
possible,  so  as  to  mix  better,  and  the 
granulated  lead  must  therefore  be  sifted 
through  a  small  sieve,  the  bottom  of 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  57. 
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which  is  pierced  with  holes  through  which  a  moderately  cosxm 
needle  will  pass.  This  sieve  is  made  just  wide  enough  to  hold  the 
box  of  the  clay  capsule  mould  before  described^  and  does  not| 
therefore,  require  a  special  place  when  transported. 

20.  A  test  lead  measure. — It  is  troublesome  to  weigh  out  the  test 
lead  required  for  a  quantitative  gold  or  silver  assay,  and  since  it 
makes  no  great  difference  if  a  trifle  too  much  or  too  little  is  used, 
Harkort  employed  a  measure  similar  to  that  used  for  gunpowder.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  tube,  Fig.  58,  thirty-five  millim.  long  and 
seven  to  eight  millim.  wide,  ground  smooth  at  both  ends,  mto 
which  a  wooden  cylinder  exactly  fits.  On  the  cylinder  are 
several  divisions  which  have  been  before  determined  by  weigh- 
ing out  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  blowpipe  centners  of  fine 
test  lead  and  pouring  it  into  the  tube.  To  charge  an  assay 
with  ten  ctrs.  of  lead  the  wooden  cylinder  is  drawn  out  until 
the  line  marked  10  is  just  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
when  the  empty  space  above  will  hold  just  ten  ctrs.  of  test 
lead,  supposing  that  the  lead  used  is  of  the  same  degree  of 
fineness  as  that  used  in  determining  the  divisions. 
Fig.  68.  21.  A  small  solid  cylinder  of  wood,  which  is  used  for  pre- 
paring the  soda-paper  cylinders,  p.  25.    It  is  twenty-five  millim.  long 

and  seven  millim.  thick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69,  B.  To 
prepare  the  paper  cylinders  the  wooden  cylinder  is 
laid  on  the  paper.  Fig.  59,  Ay  and  the  latter  rolled 
around  it.  The  projecting  end  of  the  paper  is  then 
pressed  down  on  the  wood  in  several  places  with  the 
little  ivory  spoon,  and  finally  the  closed  end  is  pressed 
against  the  table  so  as  to  shut  it  tighter. 

22.  Several  cylindrical  boxes  of  hard  woody  Fig.  60, 
for  dry  reagents,  and  several  glass  bottles  with  well- 
ground  stoppers,  Fig.  61.    The  bottles  and  boxes  are 
set  in  a  wooden  stand  or  box,  in  rows  behind  one 
another.     Somewhat  larger  bottles    are 
kept  in  a  separate  stand  for  liquid  re- 
agents which  are  more  frequently  used,  as 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc 

23.  For  more  extended  blowpipe  exami- 
nations which  often  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wet  process,  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  and  utensils  are  required,  which 
will  be  here  mentioned  together.  Olazed 
porcelain  vesselsy  Figs.  62,  63,  64.    Those 
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like  Fig.  63  are  most  saitabljr  made  of  two  sizes :  the  larger  c 

abont  tMrtj  ntillim.  high  and  forty-five  millim.  wide  id  the  iniddlo 

and  the  smaller  ones  twenty-five  millim.  high  and 

thirty  millim.  wide.    A  few  watch-glasses  of  corre- 

eponding  diameter  serve  to  cover  these  vessels. 

Different  sizes  of  Fig.  63  are  likewise  to  be  n 

mended,  and  paint  or  indian-ink  saucers  can  be 

oaed  for  the  parpose.    The  smallest  size,  Fig.  64, 

twenty-five  "i')!'")  wide  and  ten  millim.  deep,  is 

Qsed  to   heat,   over   the   spirit-lamp,   subatuuces 

which   attack  platianm.     For    disaolvitig    cam- 

ponnda    in  acids,  teat  tubes.  Fig.  Go,   are  usfd, 

which  are  kept  in  a  folding  frame  of  wood  or  tin. 

Several  small  beakers  may  be  advantageoasly  nsed 

for  similar  pnrposes,  as  well  as  for  filtrutiotis.    A 

few  small  glass  funnels,  which  can  be  placed  on 

the  test  tubes,  are  indispensable;  for  larger  fun- 
nels a  small  filter  standi  Fig.  66,  is  useful.     [It  may  be  very  con- 
veniently replaced  by  a  ring  attached  to  an  arm,  which  fits  in  liiu 

arm  of  the  evaporating  ring,  D, 

Fig.  7,  or  it  may  be  separately 

fittt-d  to  the  lamp  stand. — Tmusl.] 

The  filttir-paper  used  must  k'ave 

but  u  small  amount  of  white  ash, 
the    ignition   of   a 
part  of  the  filter  is  some- 
times    unavoidable    when 
trifling  precipitates  are  to 
\  l>e  forther  esamioed. 

small  glofs  pipette. 
Fig.  67,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millim.  long  and 


U 
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Fig.  Sfl. 
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blown  out  in  the  middle  , 
bulb,    twenty-five 
"  millim.  wide,  is  also  nseful.     When  this  is  lacking,  a  tube,  ten 
millim.  wide,  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  one  eud,  can  be  used. 

Finally,  a  small  ■wash  bottle,  Fig.  68,  or  a  dropping  glass.  Fig.  fill, 
is  necessary.  By  blowing  air  into  the  tube,  a,  Fig.  68,  which  opens 
close  under  the  cork,  a  steady  stream  of  water  is  forced  out  tliryu;,'h 
b.  A  glass  flask  of  about  forty-five  millim.  diameter  is  quit^  hirgt.' 
I'nough.  On  inclining  the  spent  of  the  half-filled  dropping  glii^^s, 
tig.  69,  so  fiir  that  the  water  runs  into  it,  a  few  drops  will  force 
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th  ur  way  out  separately,  which  is  of  advantage  when  anything  is  to 
be  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water.  It  is  only  necessary  to  direct 
the  spout  downward  and  blow  through  the  glass  tube  fo  force  the 

water  out  in  a  very  fine  stream. 
24.  A  charcoal  saw,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millim. 
long,  eighteen  millim.  wide^ 
and  one  millim.  thick,  with  a 
wooden  handle.  A  bow  saw 
may  be  used  with  more  advan- 
tage in  sawing  large  pieces  of 
coal,  but  in  travelling,  when 
such  large  tools  cannot  be  car- 
ried, and  a  stock  of  suitably 
cut  or  artificial  coals  is  gener- 
ally on  hand,  the  first  saw  will 


Fig.  69. 
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Fig.  68. 

answer  the  purpose. 

25.  Various  tm  vessel%  in  case  the  apparatus  is  carried  during  a 
trip,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  stock  of  oil,  alcohol,  coals,  and  claj 
vessels.  Tin  flasks,  covered  with  dark  lacquer,  serve  for  oil  and  alco- 
hol, the  openings  being  closed  like  those  of  the  blowpipe  lamp.  Fou^ 
elded  cases  hold  the  various  coals,  which  must  be  tightly  laid  in,  as 
tlie  artificial  coals  are  easily  injured  by  friction  or  shocks.  A  similar 
case  is  needed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  glass  tubes,  matr 
rasses,  test  tubes,  and  funnels.  Plattner  has  recommended 
a  particular  case  for  keeping  the  clay  capsules  and  crucibles. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  brass  cylinder,  into  which  a  frame 
of  the  same  material  can  be  inserted,  capable  of  holding 
twenty-five  clay  crucibles,  and  ten  capsules.  Fig.  70  shows 
the  arrangement  of  such  a  case.  When  the  frame  is  full 
of  crucibles  or  capsules,  the  extra  space  is  packed  with  soft 
paper  or  wool,  and  the  cylinder  put  over  it  In  order  that 
the  cylinder  may  not  slide  back,  small  eyes  are  attached  at 
a  and  b,  which  can  be  fastened  together  by  a  fine  thread. 
The  ring  into  which  the  four  upright  wires  are  set  has  a 
slit  at  Cy  which  is  so  wide  that  the  points  of  the  forceps  can 
pass  through  conveniently  when  a  crucible  or  capsule  ifl 
lifted  out  of  the  frame. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  so  to  pack  the  objects  enumerated,  that  when 
they  are  to  be  taken  on  a  journey  the  separate  ones  may  be  easily 
found,  while  the  whole  apparatus  has  a  compact  appearance.  A 
wooden  box  that  can  be  locked  is  suitable  for  this.    In  the  lower 
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part  a  special  arrangement  must  be  made,  so  that  all  the  larger 

objects,  which   cannot  first  be  pat  in  a  particular  case,  may  be 

secui-ely  packed  away.  Above  these  objects  come  the  others,  which  are 

partly  in  small  separate  cases,  and  partly  laid  side  by  side  in  wooden 

trays,  lined  with  soft  leather,  and  having  cavities  corresponding  with 

the  separate  objects.    The  cover  of  the  box  should  also  be  lined  with 

an  elastic  cushion  covered  with  soft  leather.    The  wooden  boxes  and 

the  glass  bottles,  Figs.  60,  61,  and  two  glass  bottles  of  cobalt  and 

platinum  solution,  all  of  which  stand  by  themselves  in  a  rack  or  small 

box,  can  i^lso  be  packed  in  the  same  box.    If  other  liquid  reagents 

are  to  be  carried,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  a  small  separate  box,  as 

some  of  them  give  off  vapors  which  are  injurious  to  metallic  objects. 


VI.  Reagents  used  in  Qualitative  and  Quantita- 
tive Blowpipe  Analyses. 

In  blowpipe  analyses,  as  in  all  chemical  examinations,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  necessary  reagents  should  be  used  in  the  purest  possible 
condition,  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  not  only  enumerated  here,  but 
in  cases  of  particular  importance,  the  necessary  remarks  on  their 
purification,  the  signs  of  their  purity,  and  the  object  of  their  employ- 
ment will  be  made. 

A.  Reagents  for  blowpipe  analyses  made  without  the  aid  of  the 
wet  process, 
a.  Grenend  reagents. 

1.  Carbonate  of  ^odcu* — Both  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  may 
be  used  if  chemically  pure,  and  free  from  sulphuric  acid  in  particular. 
Preparation, — Commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  pulverized,  put  into 
a  glass  funnel  loosely  stopped  with  cotton  and  the  surface,  after  being 
made  even,  is  covered  with  a  circle  of  double  filter-paper,  so  that  the 
edges,  which  are  bent  upward,  lie  tight  against  the  funnel.  It  is 
then  washed  by  pouring  on  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  at  a 
time,  until  the  filtrate,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  is  not  clouded 
either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium.  It  is  then  verv 
thoroughly  dried,  pulverized,  and  kept  in  a  wooden  box;  or  it  may 
be  converted  into  the  simple  carbonate  by  igniting  it  gently  in  a 
shallow  porcelain  dish,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  over  a  spirit-lamp  wiih 
a  double  draught  It  must  then,  however,  be  kept  in  a  glass-sto])- 
pered  bottle. 

*  Hereafter  the  simple  word  aoda  win  be  used  in  place  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  thic 
book. 
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Tests  and  use. — ^A  small  quantity  of  the  purified  salt  is  treated  with  the  R.  F.  on  ch•^ 
3oal,  until  it  has  sunk  into  the  coal.  When  cold,  the  spot  is  cut  out,  and  the  mossliifi 
on  bright  silver  foil  and  muistc>ne<l  with  enongh  water  to  wet  the  foil  also.  If  free  fimi 
sulphuric  acid,  the  surface  of  t!ie  silver  remains  unaltered,  but  if  a  trace  is  present  in  tki 
■salt  it  is  reduced  with  the  soila  to  sulphide  of  sodium,  by  the  treatment  on  coal,  mi 
causes  the  silver  to  become  yellow,  brown,  or  black  from  the  sulphide  of  silver  fbtmtd, 
either  very  soon,  or  after  a  few  minutes. 

Soda  serves  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  and  also,  in  qualitative  and  qaantitathi 
analyses,  to  decompose  compounds  of  silicic,  tungstic,  and  titanic  acids,  and  to  pranoii 
the  reduction  of  various  metallic  oxides. 

2.  Neutral  oxalate  of  potassa. — Binoxalate  of  potassa  is  dissolved 
in  water,  neutralized  with  ]x)tassa,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  drjnea. 
l^eing  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  toward  the  end  of  tlie  operation,  whik 
a  sufticiently  high  temperature  is  employed,  but  not  enough  to  de- 
compose the  salt  The  dry  mass  is  pulverized  and  kept  for  use  in  s 
well-closed  bottle. 

Tests  and  um.— The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  must  remain  unclouded  on  ad<Bm 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  completely  dry,  this  salt,  at  a  low  red  heat,  erohvi 
carbonic  oxide,  without  carlx)nic  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  admirably  suited  to  the  exuh 
ination  for  arsenic,  and  is  better  than  soda  for  reduction  assays  on  coal. 

3.  Cyanide  of  potassunn. — Liebig's  method  is  to  rub  eight  parts  bj 
weight  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  free  from  sulphate  of 
potassa,  with  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  fuse  the 
mixture  at  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  until 
the  mass  is  clear  and  a  sample  t^iken  out  appears  quite  white.  The 
clear  mass  is  carefully  decanted  from  the  fine  separated  iron  at  the 
bottom  upon  a  bright  piece  of  sheet-iron,  and  the  solidified  salt  ifl 
kept  in  the  form  of  coarse  powder  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle. 

Use. — The  salt  prepared  as  above  contains  some  cyanate  of  potash,  bnt  this  does  no 
harm.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  being  in  this  respect  alwayi  preftnUeto 
soda,  and  in  many  cases  to  oxalate  of  potash. 

4.  Borax  (biborate  of  soda). — Commercial  refined  borax  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  blowpipe  assays.  The  pulverized  hydrated  salt  serves 
for  qualitative  analyses,  but  for  quantitative  assays,  where  all  intu- 
mescence must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  better  to  employ  the 
borax  in  the  state  of  glass.  It  is  fused  in  a  platinum  crncible  oyers 
ipirit-lamp  with  a  double  draught,  or  on  coal  before  the  blowpipe,  in 
the  0.  F.,  and  the  glass  broken  to  coarse  powder  between  paper,  or  in 
the  steel  mortar,  is  rubbed  somewhat  finer  in  the  agate  mortar  and 
kept  in  a  glass  stoppered  bottle.  Impure  borax  can  be  purified  by 
recrystallization  and  washing  the  crystals  in  a  glass  funnel  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water,  after  n\  liich  they  are  dried  and  pulverised. 
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'tt^n  and  use. — ^A  small  qnandtr  of  pnre  borax  melted  in  the  loop  of  a  platiniim 
irire  must  not  grire  a  colored  bead  in  the  O.  F.  or  the  R.  F.,  and  dissolved  in  water  it 
ihould  give  no  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after  adding  nitric  acid  to  its 
lolation  there  must  be  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Boracic  acid  has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxides  at  a  high  temperatnre,  dr^v- 
bi^  out  weak  acids,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  O.  F.  disposing  metals,  and  solphnr,  and 
haloid  compounds  to  oxidize.  Borates  of  the  oxides  result,  which  fuse  readily  with 
barmte  of  soda  and  give  a  clear  glass.  The  borax  contains,  besides  borate  of  soda,  free 
boracic  acid,  and  is  therefore  inclined  to  dissolve  bases  and  acids,  and  to  form  basic  as 
well  as  acid  doable  salts,  which  are  all  to  a  certain  degree  fluid.  These  salts  generally 
remain  dear  on  cooling,  and  thus  the  color  produced  by  the  combination  with  the  dis- 
solved body  is  the  more  clearly  brought  out  in  qualitative  examinations.  In  qnantita- 
tire  assays  it  serves,  partly  alone  and  partly  in  common  with  soda,  to  dissolve  the 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  of  difficult  reduction  occurring  in  the  ores  and  minerals,  aa 
well  aa  to  e^>arate  rarious  metaUie  anenidia  from  one  another. 

5.  SaU  of  pkasphoms  or  nncrocosmic  salt,*  (Phosphate  of  soda 
aod  ammonia.) — According  to  Berzelins  this  salt,  which  is  not 
alwavs  obtained  free  from  chloride  of  sodium,  is  best  made  as  fol- 
lows  :  One  hundred  parts  of  crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  and  six- 
teen parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  in  thirty-two  parts  of  water,  and  the  boiling-hot  solution 
filtered  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  double  salt  crystallizes  while  cool- 
ing, leaving  in  the  solution  chloride  of  sodium  and  some  of  the 
double  salt,  which,  however,  cannot  be  crystallized  out  free  from 
chloride  of  sodium  by  further  evaporating  the  mother  liquor,  and 
cmnnot,  therefore,  be  used  for  blowpipe  examinations.  After  com- 
pletely decanting  the  mother  liquor  the  crystals  are  dried  between 
filter-paper  and  the  salt  kept  for  use  in  wooden  boxes.  When 
heated  on  coal  or  platinum  wire  it  boils,  swells  a  little,  and  gives  up 
its  water  and  ammonia,  leaving  behind  acid  phosphate  of  soda, 
which  melts  quietly  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  clear  colorless 
glass. 

Tatt  and  use. — ^If  the  salt  is  not  free  from  chloride  of  sodium  it  sometimes  jsives  a 
glass  which  is  not  clear  on  cooling,  and  when  a  little  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  the 
salt  which  is  fused  on  plarinum  wire,  the  outer  flame  is  colored  blue.  In  this  case  it 
most  be  rcdissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water  and  set  aside  to  recrjstallize.  When  freed 
from  its  water  and  ammonia  by  fusion,  the  salt  acts  particularly  throu<:h  its  fnc  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  exerts  a  powerful  solvent  action  on  many  substances  under  examin- 
ation. Taking  up  all  bases  it  forms  with  them  more  or  less  fusible  double  salts,  the 
transparency  and  color  of  which  are  chiefly  to  be  reg^arded.  It  sen-cs  also  to  s<?j>arate 
tlie  bases  in  the  teest  for  fluorine. 

While  this  salt  is  analogous  in  its  action  to  bihorate  of  soda,  the  glasses  wiiich  it 
fbnns  with  metallic  oxides  generally  differ  in  color  and  intensity  from  those  obtained 
▼ith  borax  and  the  same  oxides  by  similar  treatment. 

■* 

•  For  this  salt  the  letters  S.  Ph.  will  be  used. 
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6.  Nitre  {nitrate  of  potassa). — Commercial  saltpetre  is  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water^  and  the  boiling-hot  solation  fil* 
tered  and  set  aside  tu  crystallize.  After  a  small  quantity  of  crystal! 
has  funned,  the  mot^  er  liquor  is  poured  off  and  the  crystals  dried 
between  filter-paper  and  kept  in  wooden  boxes. 

Nitre  senres  only  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

7.  Bisulphate  of  potassa. — This  salt  can  be  prepared  thus:  One 
part  by  weight  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  over  two  parts  of 
coarsely-broken  crystals  of  pure  sulphate  of  potassa  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  which  is  then  gradually  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp  until  the 
whole  forms  a  fluid  clear  as  water,  when  the  crucible  is  removed  and 
the  fluid  salt  allowed  to  cool.  It  solidifies  very  quickly,  appears  quite 
white,  and  can  be  obtained  in  one  piece  by  turning  the  crucible  over 
when  cold.  The  pulverized  salt  is  preserved  for  use  in  a  glass-stop- 
pered bottle. 


Vse.—li  is  used  in  testing  for  lithium,  boracic  acid,  nitric  add,  flnorliie, 
chlorine,  and  iodine,  and  for  decomposing  compounds  of  titanic,  tantalic,  and  tongitle 
acids.  It  can  also  be  used  to  separate  baryta  and  strontia  from  the  other  earthi,  tad 
various  metallic  oxides  by  the  wet  way,  when  the  blowpipe  alone  is  not  soffident.  The 
method  of  using  it  will  be  especially  described  under  the  separate  assays. 

8.  Vitrified  boracic  acid, — This  can  be  obtained  from  the  chemical 
works  of  as  good  quality  as  it  can  be  prepared,  and  more  cheaply.  It 
is  kept  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  in  small  fragments,  in  a  tightly- 
closed  bottle. 

It  senTs  in  qnalitatiye  examination  to  detect  phosphoric  acid  in  minerals,  and  a  fmaD 
quantity  of  copper  in  presence  of  much  lead.  In  quantitative  assays  it  is  quite  indis- 
pensable in  separating  lead  from  copper,  and  fh}m  alloys  of  the  noble  metals,  which  fbse 
with  difficulty  and  cannot  be  quite  freed  from  it  on  the  cupel. 

9.  Nitrate  of  cobalt  in  sohition, — Pure  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  dis- 
solved in  the  necessary  quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  dry  salt  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  filtered  solution  kept  in  a  bottle.  The  solution  should  not 
be  concentrated,  as  this  would  not  answer  the  purpose  in  all  cases. 
The  protoxide  of  cobalt  must  be  chemically  pure,  containing  neither 
protoxide  of  nickel  nor  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  there  must  be  no 
potassa  adhering  to  it  The  latter  can  be  removed  by  boiling  the 
protoxide  with  distilled  water. 

U&e. — The  nitrate  of  cobalt  serves  for  recognizing  various  earths  and  metallic  oxidds 
with  which  protoxide  of  cobalt  forms,  on  being  heated  to  redness  in  the  O.  F.,  com- 
pounds  distinguishable  by  their  peculiar  colors. 

As  only  one  or  two  drops  are  required  for  an  assay  ifis  convenient  to  take  ontthe 
requisite  amount  with  a  small  instrument,  and  thus  moisten  the  substance  to  he  ex 
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■mined.  Tfab  i*  most  limplj  eflecied  viih  a  platinam  wire,  spoon-shaped  at  oiic 
nd,  and  6xed  in  a  cork,  or  with  a  thin  glass  tube,  likeiriie- fastened  in  acork  whirh 
■its  the  neck  of  (he  bottle,  Hg.  71.  The  latter  is  rei^- conTeiient, 
jincethe  tnbe  aculikea  pipette  when  it  is  dipped  into  the'lblution 
and  the  eork  prcawd  a  little  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  ubmpres- 
iion  of  the  air  Ibrcing  toiae  of  the  solution  into  the  tube.  Oa  draw- 
ing out  the  cork  and  the  tilled  tube,  and  cloung  the  wide  enil  of  the 
latter  itiih  the  Bngcr,  one,  two,  or  sereral  drops  may  be  allowed  tc 
acap«  wiibont  tottehing  the  sabtiance  with  the  nturow  end  of  the  I 
nba. 

On  a  joame;  Ibe  bottle  can  be  doecd  with  a  glau-<lopper,  and 
tbe  pipette  kept  bj  ttidf. 

10.  Test  lead,  finely  grannlated,  and  also  in  lamps,  as  free  as  poEsi- 
Me  from  other  metols,  partionlarly  gold  and  ailver. — When  the  graii- 
nl&ted  test  lead  can  be  obtained  from  lead  and  silver  works  it  need 
only  be  sifted  through  tbe  small  sieve,  Fig.  67,  and  the  part  which 
passes  throngh  is  kept  in  a  wooden  box.  If  such  lead  cannot  be  had 
tbe  reqnisite  amoant  may  be  prepared  by  reducing  tbe  lead  from  ace- 
tate or  BDgar  of  lead  with  line,  in  the  following  way:  Dissolve  sugar 
of  lead  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  place  a  zinc  rod  in 
the  filtered  solution,  and  after  about  six  boars,  carefully  detach  the 
metallic  lead  from  the  rod,  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface,  repeating 
the  operation  every  six  hoars,  until  all  the  lead  is  separated  in  the 
metallic  state.  Tbe  lead  is  then  purified  from  the  adherent  acid 
solution,  which  contains  zinc,  by  repeated  washing,  and  dried  be- 
tween filter-paper  in  a  warm  place,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  tti  a 
porcelain  mortar  and  the  fine  part  separated  from  the  coherent  muss 
witii  tlie  lead  sieve. 

Teat  lead  is  chiefly  n»ed  in  qoan^talirB  gold,  silver,  and  copper  assays.  The  volume 
of  a  weighed  amoant  of  test  lead  prepared  from  sugar  of  lead  is  to  the  volume  of  uii 
equal  weight  of  granulated  and  sifted  lead  as  six  to  fi»c,  and  nhcre  the  former  lend  h 
ID  be  used  by  measurement  for  silver  and  gold  asanya  with  tlio  measure,  Fig.  S8,  nnd 
not  by  weight,  there  mnst  be  added  one  ctr.  for  every  five  ctra.  in  order  lo  obtain  the 
proper  vreight.  When  the  granulated  lead  cannot  be  easily  obtained  the  preceding 
method  with  sugar  of  lead  affords  the  readiest  means  of  preparing  pure  and  finely 
divided  test  lead. 

11.  Tin. — Ordinary  tinfoil  is  used,  cut  into  long  strips  twelvu 
millim.  wide  and  rolled  up  tight. 

Tin  serves  to  produce  the  lowest  degree  of  oxidation  in  glass  fluxes,  particularly  in 
rase  of  trifling  quantities  of  such  metallic  oxides  as  can  be  rcrlueed  lo  protoxide  or  pul" 
oxide,  and  in  this  state  give  more  eonclunire  results.  A  little  of  the  tin  is  cut  att,  Wu\ 
din<;lly  against  the  glass  bead  and  quickly  fiiscd,  for  a  moment  only,  in  tlie  It.  K. 
After  ailding  the  tin  the  blast  must  not  be  kept  up  too  long,  partly  Iwcause  the  tin  will 
entirely  reiluce  many  metals  which  should  only  be  brought  lo  the  lowrnl  sl.ite  of  o\i- 
dolion,  and  thus  recognized  by  the  color  of  itie  gl  iss,  and  [innly  liecause  to  niuili  tin 
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may  be  dissolved,  especially  with  S.  Ph.  that  the  glass  becomes  quite  OfMUina, 
upon  the  reaction  disappears  entirely. 

12.  IroHy  a8  fine  piano  wire,  and  also  wire  as  thick  as  a  moderatelj 
coarse  knitting-needle. 

The  fine  wire  serves  in  the  test  for  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  stent  wire  is  vied  h 
the  (|nalitative  test  for  antimony  and  in  the  quantitatiTe  lead  assay. 

13.  Silv^. 

A  Kmall  piece  of  sheet  silver  is  used  in  reactions  for  snlphide  of  aodiom  or  aoliiUi 
sulphides  It  is  also  required  in  many  quantitative  gold  assays  and  can  be  bait 
reduced  from  chloride  of  silver,  being  hammered  and  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  ftom  which 
the  desired  amount  may  be  easily  cut. 

.  14.  Ooldy  in  small  buttons,  up  to  eighty  milligr.  in  weight,  or  as 
foil— It  may  be  had  pure  by  dissolving  gold  coin  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  diluting  the  solution  properly  with  water  and  letting  it  stand 
until  it  is  cle^r  and  the  small  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  has  set- 
tled, when  it  is  filtered,  and  the  gold  precipitated  with  sulphate  of 
iron.  After  the  finely-divided  gold  has  settled,  it  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and  gently  ignited.  It  is  best  to  ignite  the 
filter  separately.  From  this  gold,  buttons  of  any  desired  size  can  be 
made  by  fusion  on  coal  with  a  little  borax. 

Gold  serves  in  many  reduction  assays  to  collect  small  quantities  of  reduced  metalik 
which  are  to  be  simply  separated,  or  recognized,  or  else,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  to 
be  quantitatively  determined,  viz.,  copper  and  nickel. 

15.  Arsenic  in  the  metallic  state. — If  it  cannot  be  purchased, 
powdered  mispickel  is  treated  in  a  glass  retort  provided  with  a 
receiver,  as  long  as  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  collects  on  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  When  cold,  the  retort  is  broken  and  the  arsenic 
which  has  collected  toward  the  end  and  is  free  from  sulphur  is  kept 
for  use. 

It  serves  in  the  nickel  and  cobalt  assays  to  convert  the  metallic  oxides  into  arwnides. 

b.  Special  reagents  used  07ily  in  certain  examinations. 

1.  Test  papers  of  blue  and  red  litmus  and  Brazil-wood  paper  cut 
into  small  strips. — The  paper  is  colored  in  the  following  way: 

a.  Blue  litmus  paper. — One  part  of  litmus,  of  the  best  quality,  is 
rubbed  to  a  coarse  powder  and  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste,  which  is 
tied  up  in  a  bag  of  fine  linen  and  hung  in  a  vessel  containing  ten 
times  as  much  boiling  water  as  the  weight  of  the  litmus  employed. 
The  coloring  matter  is  extracted,  forming  a  solution  which  is  ponred 
into  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  strips  of  paper,  after  being  drawn 
through  it  with  a  glass  rod,  are  hung  upon  a  cord  to  dry,  in  a  shaded 
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place  free  from  dust  Pine  filter-paper  in  strips  two  inches  wide  ig 
best  suited  for  this  purpose. 

b.  Red  litmus  paper. — A  litmus  solution  prepared  as  above  is  red- 
dened with  the  least  possible  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  addect 
very  gradually  while  the  liquid  is  strongly  stirred,  so  that  no  more 
acid  is  added  than  is  exactly  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  paper  is  not 
Benaitive  enough.    The  paper  is  then  prepared  as  before. 

c  Brazil'wood  paper, — Shavings  of  Brazil-wood  are  boiled  in  a 
glass  flask  with  water,  the  liquid  decanted  from  the  shavings  and 
paper  colored  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  litmus  extract 

Ubb. — ^Blne  litmus  paper  is  nsed  for  recognizing  free  acids ;  red  litmiui  paper  is  a 
sensitiTe  reagent  for  free  alkalies.  Brazil-wood  paper  is  used  especially  in  the  test  for 
floohjdiic  add,  which  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  color. 

2.  Antimonaie  of  potassa,  in  a  pulverized  state. — One  part  of 
antimony  is  mixed  with  six  parts  of  nitre  and  deflagrated  in  a  red- 
hot  clay  crucible.  The  resulting  mass  is  pulverized,  lixiviated  with 
cold  water,  and  then  treated  with  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  which  dis- 
solves the  neutral  antimonate  of  potassa,  and  an  acid  salt  remains. 
The  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  is  separated  from  the  residue  by 
filtration,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  heated  strongly, 
iinnl  it  is  quite  free  from  water  and  has  assumed  a  white  color.  It 
is  pulverized  while  warm  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

It  is  employed  to  detect  small  qnantities  of  carbon  in  compound  bodies.  When 
ignited  with  them  it  yields  oxygen  to  the  carbon,  forming  carbonate  of  potassa,  which 
gires  np  its  carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  gas  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed 
bj  nitric  add  while  still  qnite  warm. 

3.  Common  sally  or  rock  salt  {chloride  of  sodium) ;  decrepitated, 
or  fused  and  powdered. 

Its  use  is  rery  limited,  but  it  is  employed  with  advantage  as  a  cover  for  the  neces- 
Mry  charges  in  quantitative  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt  assays,  when  they 
are  fused  in  clay  crucibles. 

4.  Fluor  spar,  heated  to  redness  and  kept  in  a  wooden  box. — It 
must  be  quite  free  from  boracic  acid,  which,  according  to  Kersten,  is 
not  always  the  case.  When  mixed,  therefore,  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  and  fused  on  platinum  wire,  in  the  blue  flame,  it  must  not 
color  the  outer  flame  green. 

It  serves,  in  connectiofi  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  to  detect  lithium  and  boracic 
add  in  compounds. 

5.  Quartz  {silicic  acid). — Pure  silicic  acid,  separated  from  the  sil- 
icates in  the  course  of  chemical  analysis,  may  be  used,  provided  it 
has  a  perfectly  white  color  after  ignition.     Rock  crystal  may  also  be 
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used,  boing  coarsely  powdered  between  paper  and  then  pulverized 
in  an  iigutj  mortar. 

Fused  to  a  glass  with  soda  it  serves  to  test  subftuioes  for  snlpharic  add,  and,  la 
combination  with  soda  and  borax,  to  separate  tin  ftom  copper ;  also  freqoentlj,  in  con- 
nection with  soda,  to  test  for  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  Oxide  of  copper, — It  is  most  simply  prepared  by  dissolying 
pUie  copper  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  gradually 
heating  the  dry  mass  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  thin  porcelain  dish. 

It  serves  chiefly  to  detect  small  quantities  of  chlorine  in  oomponnds. 

7.  Oxalate  of  nickel. — Protoxide  of  nickel,  quite  ftee  from  cobalt 
and  iron,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  the  dry  mass  dissolved  in  water,  filtered, 
and  the  oxide  of  nickel  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid*  The  precipi- 
tate is  dried  and  kept  for  use.  It  serves  to  detect  potassa  in  certain 
cases. 

8.  Chloride  of  silvery  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste. 

It  serves  to  produce  certain  colored  flames  which  appear  more  distinct  with  it  thai 

with  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Starch  meal. 

It  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  in  quantitative  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
assays,  when  they  arc  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  soda  in  claj  cmcihlea. 

10.  Graphite, — Commercial  graphite  is  often  very  impure,  usually 
containing  many  earthy  particles,  and  cannot  then  be  used  for  blow- 
pipe assays.  A  piece  must  be  sought  which  is  soft,  but  not  scaly 
and  lamellar,  for  such  graphite  bums  with  diflBculty.  It  is  pulver- 
ized and  its  purity  tested  by  burning  a  little  of  the  powder  in  a  clay 
capsule.  When  a  pure  piece  cannot  be  obtained  the  impure  graphite 
is  purified  in  the  following  way :  After  being  pulverized  as  fine  as 
possible  it  is  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  clay  crucible.  The  heated  mass 
is  then  powdered  and  boiled  with  water,  and  any  admixture  of  quartz 
thus  removed  with  the  alkali;  by  heating  the  remaining  graphite 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  the  iron  and  earths  can  be  dissolved  and 
separated  by  filtration  and  thorough  washing.  The  graphite  which 
remains  is  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  for  use.  [The  graphite  ob- 
tained by  scraping  soft  lead  pencils  of  the  finest  quality  answers 
every  jnirpose. — Transl.] 

Pure,  very  finely-divided  graphite  serves  well  as  an  addition  in  roasting  anbataneef 
containing  sulphur  or  arsenic  in  which  the  copper  b  to  be  quantitatively  determined. 
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11.  A  ioucIi'Stone  for  testing  the  precious  metals  and  their  alloys. — 
It  consists  of  hard  black  basalt  or  flinty  jasper  ground  smooth.     The 
metallic  streaks  are  remoyed  by  smearing  the  stone  with  a  little  oil 
and  nibbing  it  with  charcoal,  after  which  the  surface  is  wiped  off 
and  appears  clean  and  quite  black  again. 
B,  Beagents  for  blowpipe  analyses  which  are  performed  with  the 
aid  of  the  wet  process. 
a.  General  Beagents. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated. 

It  eenres  to  intensify  the  reactions  of  boracic  and  phosphoric  adds  in  the  outer  flame, 
with  substances  containing  those  adds ;  to  decompose  many  compounds  of  fluorine, 
and  in  the  examination  for  arsenic  It  is  used  in  a  dilute  state  to  detect  lime,  under 
certain  drcnmstances,  and  also  to  separate  baryta  and  strontia  from  other  earths. 

2.  Nitric  acid,  chemically  pure. 

It  is  used  to  peroxidize  protoxide  of  iron  in  solutions,  to  separate  silver  from  gold, 
and  u  of  advantage  in  other  cases. 

3.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

It  serves  to  detect  small  quantities  of  ammonia  in  salts ;  the  ammonia  being  set  f^ 
1 J  soda,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  glass  rod  moist- 
ened with  the  acid,  when  a  white  cloud  is  produced.  It  also  serves  to  detect  carbonic 
A^id  in  compounds  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  Further,  to  dissolve  various  earthy 
salts,  to  decompose  many  silicates,  the  bases  of  which  cannot  be  certainly  determined 
by  the  blowpipe  alone,  and  finally,  in  the  quandtative  tin  assay,  to  separate  various 
metallic  oxides  from  the  roasted  tin  ore. 

4.  Acetic  acid. 

Tats  and  use. — ^Acetate  of  baryta  must  not  cause  any  cloudiness.  It  is  only  used  in 
examining  compound  substances  for  chromic,  vanadic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 

5.  Oxalic  acid 

When  dissolved  it  serves  to  predpitate  lime  from  an  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  to  sepa- 
rate xirconia,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  sesqnioxide  of  uranium  from  yttria  and  the  oxides 
of  cerium  and  lanthanum.     It  can  also  be  used  to  reduce  gold  dissolved  in  nqna  regia. 

6.  Caustic  poiasAaf  in  solution. — It  can  be  carried  in  the  solid 
state  during  a  trip  and  dissolved  in  the  necessary  amount  of  water 
when  used.  The  commercial  potash,  not  always  quite  free  from  alu 
mina,  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  decantjug 
the  solution  from  the  residue,  and  concentrating  it  in  a  silver  vessel 
until  it  forms  a  glowing  fluid  mass,  which  is  then  poured  on  eokl, 
clean  sheet-iron,  and  after  solidifying,  preserved  in  a  glass-stoppered 
bottle. 

Dissolved  in  water  it  serves  to  separate  alumina  and  gludna  from  the  sesquioxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium,  after  they  have  all  been  precipitated  from  thcit 
solutions  by  ammonia  and  thoroughly  washed. 
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T.  Ammonia. 

Tetta  and  use, — It  must  be  free  from  carbonic  add,  80  that  a  aolntUm  of  chloride  ol 
ealcium  must  produce  no  cloudiness,  by  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  b  used 
in  blowpipe  analyses,  with  the  aid  of  the  wet  process,  when  the  separate  earths  are  to 
be  detected  in  compounds,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  alomina,  gluctna,  jrttria,  and 
the  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  iron,  etc.,  from  lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese in  solutions,  which  in  inauy  cases  must  contain  ft-ee  hydrochloric  add  or 
chloride  of  ammoniom. 

8.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, — It  is  kept  in  a  powdered  state  in  a 
glass  stoppered  bottle. 

Dissolved  in  water  it  serves,  in  analyses  which  cannot  be  performed  with  oertaintj 
before  tlie  blowpipe  alone,  to  separate  glucina  from  alumina,  and  sesqaioxide  of 
uranium  from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  the  wet  way.  It  is  also  added  to  the  water  used 
in  washing  precipitated  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  is  employed  in 
roasting  many  quantitative  assays,  to  secure  the  decomposition  of  certain  metallic 
sulphates. 

9.  Bichloride  of  platinufn. — It  is  prepared  by  warming  very  thin 
bits  of  platinum  with  twice  their  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
adding  nitric  acid  by  drops  until  all  is  dissolved.  To  remove  the 
free  acid  the  liquid  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  brown  res- 
idue dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  kept  in  this  state.  It  must  not 
be  too  dilute. 

It  is  the  best  reagent  in  the  wet  way  for  potassa,  when  occnrring  in  trifling  qoanti- 
ties  in  compounds  with  soda  or  lithia. 

10.  Distilled  water.— When  the  aid  of  the  wet  way  is  required, 
distilled  water  must  always  be  at  hand.  Evaporated  on  platinum 
foil  it  must  leave  no  residue,  and  must  not  be  rendered  cloudy  by 
salts  of  barium  or  silver. 

b.  Special  reagents  of  limited  use. 

1.  Tartaric  acid,  in  a  crystallized  state. — It  is  kept  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  is  used  in  the  separation  of  iron  from  yttria  and  zirconia 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

2.  Carbonate  of  potassa. — It  is  kept  in  the  dry  state  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

It  replaces  soda  in  the  qualitative  test  for  tantalic  and  niobic  adds,  and  may  alao  be 
used  in  connection  with  soda  for  quantitative  assays  that  must  be  fused  in  day  cruci- 
bles. 

3.  Neutral  sulphate  of  potassa,  in  small  crystalline  crusts. — It  is 
obtained  quite  pure  from  the  apothecaries,  and  kept  in  a  wooden 
box. 
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It  18  frequently  employed  to  deteet  sirconU  and  to  8q[»rate  the  oxides  of  oeriam, 
Iftathannm,  and  didjmhim  from  other  bodies  bj  the  wet  waj,  when  the  blowpipe  alon# 
b  not  Bofficient. 

4.  Chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac). — ^It  is  obtained  quite 
pare  from  the  apothecaries,  bat  may  be  redissolved  in  hot  water, 
filtered,  and  set  aside  to  recrystallize.  After  decanting  the  mother 
liqnor  the  crystals  are  dried  between  filter-paper  and  kept  in  a 
wooden  box. 

« 

It  is  used  onlj  in  the  assi^  for  gold  when  platinam  or  iridium  are  to  be  separated. 

5.  Molybdate  of  amnumia. — ^It  may  be  prepared  ty  pulverizing 
molybdenite  as  finely  as  possible  and  roasting  it  in  a  small  and  quite 
shallow  dish  of  platinum  or  sheet-iron,  at  a  moderate  heat,  over  a 
gas-lamp,  or  spirit-lamp  with  a  double  draught,  until  the  powder 
becomes  yellow  and  is  mostly  converted  into  molybdio  acid,  which 
turns  yellowish-white  on  cooling.  It  is  then  digested  for  some  time 
with  ammonia,  which  extracts  the  molybdic  acid,  forming  molybdate 
of  ammonia,  and  this  is  separated  from  the  residue  of  undecomposed 
molybdenite  and  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  kept  for  use.  The  residue  may  be  again  roasted  and  treated 
with  ammonia. 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  is  the  most  delicate  reagent  for  plms- 
phoric  add. 

6.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — This  may  be  kept  in  the  crystal- 
lizeu  state  and  the  requisite  quantity  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  parts 
of  water  when  used. 

It  senres  to  detect  a  Tery  trifling  amonnt  of  iron  in  substances  containing  chromiam 
and  vanadiom,  when  they  hare  been  prerionslyfiised  with  bisnlphate  of  potassa. 

7.  Sulphide  of  ammonium^ — Pure  caustic  ammonia  is  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  conducted 
into  it  until  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  it  remains  perfectly  clear.  This  test  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ammonia  is  quite  saturated.  The  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium thus  made  is  kept  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  over  which  is 
fastened  a  piece  of  bladder  or  thin  caoutchouc. 

It  is  nsed  to  separate  protoxide  of  manganese  and  cobalt  from  magnesia,  scsqai- 
oxide  of  iron  from  yttria,  and  tnngstic  acid  from  tantalic  and  niobic  acids,  as  will  be 
described  in  the  rarions  wet  analyses. 

8.  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron. — To  preserve  this  salt  without 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  purest  protosul- 
phate  of  iron  is  dissolved,  according  to  Otto,  in  boiling  water,  the 
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solution  boiled  with  metallic  iron,  filtered  irhile  qnite  hot,  and  alco 
hoi  added,  stirring  the  solution  meanwhile.  On  cooling,  a  salt,  per- 
fectly free  from  sesquioxide,  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  are 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol,  the  funnel  being 
covered  over  after  each  fresh  portion  is  poured  on.  After  first  free- 
ing the  purified  salt  from  most  of  the  adherent  fluid  between  filte^ 
paper,  it  is  wrapped  in  the  same  kind  of  paper,  dried  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  and  preserved  in  a  bottle. 

Dissolved  in  water  it  serres  in  many  cases  to  precipitate  gold  firom  its  solatkm  in 
aqua  regia,  since  4t  has  a  reducing  action.  There  are  other  agents  for  precipitating 
gold,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  terchloride  of  antimony,  etc.,  hut  sulphate  of  iron  is  <iuite 
sufficient  for  blowpipe  assays. 

9.  Sulphate  of  copper. 

It  is  of  very  limited  use,  but  is  frequeirtly  employed  with  adrantage  to  detect 
chlorine  in  compounds.    It  is  kept  in  the  shape  of  coarse  powder  in  a  wooden  box. 

10.  Acetate  of  lead,  kept  in  the  crystalline  state  in  a  wooden  box. 

It  is  used  in  testing  for  chromium,  yanadium,  and  phosphoric  add,  when  th*  wet 
way  is  partially  necessary. 

11.  Infusion  of  galls. — One  part  of  coarsely-powdered  galls  is 
digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  six  parts  of  alcohol,  the  liquid 
decanted,  and  the  residue  pressed  out;  both  solutions  are  then 
mixed,  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

It  serves  to  distinguish  tantalic  from  niobic  acid,  as  will  te  giren  under  the  examiii- 
ation  for  tantalum  and  niobium. 

12.  A  bsolute  alcohol 

It  is  used  with  bichloride  of  platinum  in  testing  silicates  for  potassa,  and  la  also 
required  in  the  examination  for  baryta  and  strootia,  both  to  distingniah  these  Mrtlu 
and  to  separate  them  from  one  another. 

13.  Chluride  of  mercury  {corrosive  suilimaie). 

It  <s  jniv  *i«e4  ia  the  quantitative  chromium 
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General  Rules. 

A.  General  rules,  according  to  xirhich  the  behavior  of 
minerals  and  other  substances  before  the  blovirpipe 
can  be  determined,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  constituents  discovered. 

The  behavior  of  a  sabstanoe  before  the  blowpipe  is  tested  partly 
without  and  partly  with  reagents.  The  testing  without  reagents  is 
perf.  rnied : — 

1.  In  a  small  glass  matrass,  or  a  closed  tnbe,  to  learn  whether  the 
sabstance  decrepitates  when  heated,  or  yields  volatile  constituents 
which  may  be  recognized,  thus  frequently  giving  indications  of  the 
composition  of  the  substance. 

2.  In  an  open  tube,  to  detect  constituents  which  oxidize  and  vola- 
tilize on  ignition  with  access  of  air. 

3.  On  coal,  to  observe  what  alterations  the  substance  undergoes 
in  the  0.  F.  and  R  F.,  and  whether  metallic  constituents  become 
volatile,  oxidizing  and  forming  a  coat  on  the  coal,  by  which  they 
may  be  recognizcNcI,  etc. 

4.  Either  in  the  platinum  forceps,  or,  if  the  substance  is  an  easily 
fusible  salt,  in  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  partly  to  learn  the  fusi- 
bility of  the  substance,  and  partly  to  learn  whether  it  colors  the 
outer  flame,  and  how. 

The  testing  with  reagents  is  performed  partly  on  platinum  wire 
and  partly  on  coal.  As  regards  the  amount  or  size  of  the  substance 
to  be  tested,  it  can  only  be  generally  remarked  that  for  testing  in 
matrasses  and  tubes,  too  little  should  not  be  used,  while  in  testing 
the  fusibility  and  color  of  the  flame  only  very  small  splinters  oi 
pieces  should  be  taken,  and  the  same  is  true  in  testing  substances 
containing  metallic  oxides  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus. 

It  is  adrisable  to  place  tlie  blowpipe-lamp  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  table, 
both  to  protect  the  latter  and  to  keep  the  substances  which  maj  fall  from  bein^ 
rendered  impure,  while  thej  can  also  be  more  easily  found  again. 
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a.  Bxamination  of  the  labitanoo  without  rsagants. 

1.  Testing  in  a  small  matrass,  ob  in  a  closed  glass  tube. 

When  the  substance  seems  free  from  inorganic  combustible  bodies, 
like  sulphur^  arsenic,  etc.,  a  suitable  quantity  of  it  is  put  into  s 
matrass,  Fig.  26,  A ;  if  such  bodies  are  present,  however,  then  a  dosed 
tube,  Fig.  26,  B,  is  employed,  which  must  not  be  too  wide,  so  that  the 
substance  is  surrounded  with  as  little  air  as  possible,  and  no  oxida- 
tion of  the  combustible  bodies  may  ensue.  In  both  cases  the  assaj 
is  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  at  first  gently,  and  then  to 
redness  if  necessary,  while  all  the  phenomena  are  noted.  The  most 
usual  phenomena  occurring  in  such  a  test  are  illustrated  by  examples 
in  the  following  pages. 

Hxarnination  of  the  substance  by  itself  in  a  stnall  nuttrass. 

Here  belong  salts  and  similar  compounds,  silicates  and  aluminatei^ 
hydrates,  and  metallic  oxides  with  their  compounds. 

a.  The  substance  when  heated  is  altered  in  shape  or  oondition; 
decrepitates  {e,  g,,  barite,  fluorite,  calcite^  and  many  other  minerdU)\ 
phosphoresces  (fluorite^  especially  the  green  yariety,  apatiie,  certaia 
calcitesy  hamiofome,  cyanite) ;  appears  to  glow  as  if  on  fire  {glassy 
gadolinite,  orthite,  samarskitey  etc.);  or  changes  its  color,  which 
reappears  in  many  cases  on  cooling,  while  nothing  seems  to  volatiliie 
except,  perhaps,  a  little  water  {zincitsy  titanic  acid^  cerussite^  which 
turns  yellow,  malachite,  siderite^  oxide  of  tincy  which  becomes  tnui- 
siently  yellow). 

iS.  The  S.  does  not  appear  to  alter,  but,  after  longer  and  mon? 
intense  ignition,  yields  volatile  constituents.  Thus,  many  peroxides 
evolve  oxygen,  which  may  be  easily  recognized  by  placing  a  splinter 
of  charcoal  on  the  assay,  when  the  coal  suddenly  enters  into  actiTe 
ignition  on  being  sufficiently  heated.  Hydrates^  hydrous  silicates, 
or  substances  which  contain  water  mechanically  combined,  yield 
water,  which  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass.  In  case  they 
also  contain  sulphuric  acid  or  fluorine  and  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
the  water  has  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  or  Brazil-wood  paper,  after 
strong  ignition ;  in  the  presence  of  a  decomposable  metallic  fluoride 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  also  formed,  which  attacks  the  glass  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  assay  and  renders  it  dull. 

7.  The  S.  fuses  without  yielding  water,  and  boils  when  strongl. 
heated. — Certain    chlorates,  bromates,   and    iodates, — ^The    oxygei 
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rolved  reignites  a  glowing  splinter  introduced  into  the  matrass, 
r  causes  a  deflagration  when  coal  dust  is  thrown  on  the  melting 
ilt.     Nitrate  ofpota89a  and  soda  behave  similarly. 

^.  The  S.  fuses,  yields  much  water,  which  collects  in  the  neck,  and 
ecomes  solid  again. — Salts  containing  much  water  of  crystallization. 
-After  drying  the  neck  with  paper,  a  strip  of  litmus  paper  is  intro- 
uced  and  the  S,  more  strongly  heated.  Many  salts  with  weak  bases, 
8  alumina,  sesquiozide  of  iron,  etc.,  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat, 
ielding  a  more  or  less  acid  reaction,  and  sometimes  clouding  the 
;lass  above  the  assay.  The  liberated  acids  may  also  sometimes  be 
recognized  by  their  odor. 

f.  The  S.  fuses  and  yields  acid. — Acid  salts,  the  acids  of  which  are 
volatile  when  in  a  pure  or  hydrated  state. — The  escaping  excess  of 
tcid  reddens  litmus  paper.  Among  the  neutral  salts  with  volatile 
icids  only,  the  nitrates  and  hyposulphates  are  generally  decomposed ; 
he  former  yield  yellowish-red  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  the  latter  color- 
ess  sulphurous  acid«  In  certain  cases  metallic  fluorides  yield  more 
\T  lead  hydrofluoric  acid,  especially  when  the  compound  contains 
rater,  and  part  of  the  fluorine  is  combined  with  a  weak  base  like 
luminium.  Should  violet  vapors,  with  an  odor  of  iodine,  appear, 
bey  indicate  free  iodine. 

^.  Charring  takes  place,  sometimes  accompanied  by  intumescence 
.nd  often  with  a  burnt  or  bituminous  odor. — Organic  substances, — 
f  the  cold,  charred  residue  eflervesces  with  acids,  this  indicates  a 
ombiuation  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  with  the  organic  acids 
n  the  substance.  Certain  organic  acids  can  be  at  the  same  time 
letected  by  the  odor  evolved  while  charring ;  as  tartaric  acid,  ben- 
;oic  acid,  etc  The  presence  of  cyanogen  compounds  is  shown  by 
he  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  evolved  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 
k>metimes  on  heating  nitrogenous  substances  ammonia  is  formed, 
rhich  can  be  detected  by  red  litmus  paper  or  a  rod  dipped  in  hydro- 
hloric  acid. 

n.  The  substance  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  neck. — Most  am- 
noniacal  edits,  which  either  sublime  entirely,  or,  if  combined  with 
,  non-volatile  acid,  simply  yield  ammonia ;  protochloride  of  mercury , 
rhich  first  fuses  and  then  sublimes  ;  subchloride  of  mercury,  which 
ublimes  without  fusing,  becoming  yellowish,  but  on  cooling  is  white 
kgain  ;  chloride  of  lead,  which  fuses  to  a  dark,  yellow  fluid,  sublimes 
martially,  and  becomes  opaque  and  white  on  cooling;  oxide  of  an  ti- 
nony,  which  first  fuses  to  a  yellow  fluid  and  then  sublimes  in 
ustrous  needles,  unless  more  highly  oxidized  by  the  enclosed  air; 
irsefious  acid,  which  sublimes  very  easily  and  condenses  in  a  crystal- 
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line  state ;  tellurous  acid,  resembling  oxide  of  antimony,  but  volatil- 
izing with  far  more  difficulty,  and  forming  no  crystalline  sublimate; 
osmic  acid,  subliming  in  white  drops,  and  evolving  a  penetrating, 
extremely  disagreeable  odor ;  [oxide  of  mercury  yields  globnles  of 
metallic  mercury,  condensed  on  the  glass. — ^TransL] 

Examination  of  the  substance  alone  in  the  closed  tube. 

In  this  way  are  tested  sulphides,  selenides,  arsenides,  tellnridei^ 
and  metallic  compounds. 

a.  Tlie  S.  is  unaltered,  or  decrepitates,  or  fuses  and  gives  nothing 
volatile,  even  when  heated  with  the  blowpipe  until  the  glass  begins 
to  melt.  Sometimes  the  glass  becomes  clouded  just  above  the  assay, 
but  this  results  from  a  little  sulphurous  acid  acting  on  the  glass. 

j3.  The  S.  yields  a  sublimate  of  sulphur,  dark  yellow  to  reddish- 
brown  while  warm,  pure  sulphur  yellow  when  cold. — Metallic  «d- 
phides  containing  much  sulphur,  as  iron  pyrites,  which  yields  nearly 
one  atom  of  sulphur ;  or  combinations  of  metallic  sulphides  where 
one  of  them  has  more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur  for  one  atom  of  the 
metal,  as  chalcopyrite.  Sometimes  the  native  protosulphides  con- 
tain a  slight  excess  of  sulphur  and  jrield  it  as  a  thin,  almost  white 
film. 

7.  The  S.  yields  a  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  dark  brownish- 
red  to  almost  black  while  hot,  and  reddish-yellow  to  red  when  cold. 
— Native  or  artificial  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  combinations  or  mix- 
tures of  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides,  which,  on  giving  up  all 
their  arsenic  contain  more  sulphur  than  is  required  to  convert  them 
into  protosulphides. 

5.  The  S.  heated  strongly  yields  a  black  sublimate,  condensing  just 
above  the  assay,  and  becoming  cherry-red  to  brownish-red  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  a  combination  of  sulphide  and  oxide  of  antimonyw— 
Sulphide  of  antimony  and  compounds  of  metallic  sulphides  vriik 
much  sulphide  of  antimony, 

ff.  The  S.  yields  a  black,  lustrous,  metallic,  and  crystalline  subli- 
mate of  arsenic,  and  evolves  an  alliaceous  odor. — Metallic  arsenic 
and  arsenides  containing  more  than  one  atom  (double  atom)  of 
arsenic  for  two  of  the  metal,  as  smaltite,  chloanthite,  etc. ;  also  com- 
pound sulphides  and  arsenides  in  which  the  liberated  arsenic  is 
replaced  by  the  sulphur,  which  combines  with  the  bases  to  form 
protosulphides,  as  pyrite.  A  little  sulphide  of  arsenic  sometimes 
sublimes  first 

^.  The  S.  gives  a  dull  black  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  mercury, 
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which  becomes  red  when  rubbed. — Native  or  artificial  sulphides  of 
mercury,  as  cinnabar;  also  mercuriferous  tetrahedrite. 

1}.  The  S.  yields  a  lustrous,  crystalline,  gray  sublimate  of  selenide 
of  mercury.^ — Tiemanniie  and  Uhrbachite, 

t  The  8.  yields  a  film  or  coat  of  small  drops  of  lustrous  mercury. 
--Amalgams.  ^ 

Non-ToUtfle  mdaRie  ndphida  and  such  as  contain  a  low  proportion  of  sulphur  ; 
Don-Tolatile  {tnenidet  and  tliose  containing  only  one  atom  (double  atom)  or  less  oi 
snenic  for  two  atoms  of  the  metal ;  further,  teUwrida  and  antimonides  yield  uncenain 
Rtnlts,  or  none  at  all,  in  the  cloeed  tnbe, 

2.    Examination  of  the  substance  in  the  open  tube. 

The  substance  tested  in  the  closed  tube  must  also  be  tested  in  the 
open  tube.    The  assay  is  laid  near  one  end  of  the  tube  and  the  spot 
heated  with  the  spirit-lamp  at  first,  and  then,  if  necessary,  with  the 
blowpipe,  the  tube  being  somewhat  inclined.     Generally  fragments 
are  used,  but  substances  which  decrepitate  are  first  pulverized.    The 
force  of  the  current  of  air  can  be  regulated  by  the  inclination  of 
the  tube.    Many  bodies  not  volatile  in  the  closed  tube  here  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  current  of  air  and  form  volatile  acids  or  metallic 
oxides.      Some  escape  as  gases,  recognizable  by   their  odor  ;  others 
condense  as  sublimates  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  at  distances 
from  the  assay  varying  according  to  their  volatility.    In  this  roast- 
ing test  too  large  a  piece  should  not  be  taken,  nor  the  heat  allowed 
to  work  strongly  upon  it  too  soon,  otherwise  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tolatile  bodies  may  sublime  unchanged.     Should  a  fragment  yield 
no  distinct  reaction  the  substance  must  be  powdered^ 

There  are  several  bodies  which  can  be  recognized  with  the  open 
tube,  even  in  very  compound  substances.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  following : 

a.  Sulphur, — On  treating  metallic  sulphides,  or  substances  con- 
taining such  sulphides  even  in  trifling  quantity,  sulphurous  acid  is 
found  which  can  be  recognized  by  its  odor,  or  by  reddening  blue 
litmus  paper  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  Sulphides  which  roast  with 
difiiculty,  as  blende  and  molybdenite,  with  substances  containing 
little  sulphur,  must  be  powdered.  When  the  substtince  contiiins 
metals  that  form  volatile  oxides  peculiar  sublimates  are  formed,  the 
characteristics  of  which  will  be  described  more  nearly  below. 

With  too  large  a  fragment  or  too  rapid  heating  sulphur,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  oi 
tnlphide  of  mercoTy,  maj  soblime  from  the  corresponding  substances  tested,  because  aii 
enough  is  not  pzeaent  to  ozidiie  them. 
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^.  Selenium, — Selenides  and  substanoes  oontaining  even  trifling 
quantities  of  selenium  yield  a  gaseous  oxide  with  the  odor  of  decay- 
ing  horse-radish.  If  selenium  forms  an  essential  ingredient  it  forms 
a  sublimate  of  selenium,  steel-gray  near  the  assay  and  red  at  a  greater 
distance ;  small,  very  volatile  crystals  of  selenons  add  are  sometimes 
seen  still  further  from  the  assay. 

/.  Arsenic — Metallic  arsenic  and  arsenides  which  contain  so  much 
arsenic  that,  after  the  formation  of  basic  arsenates  in  the  tube^  there 
remains  still  free  arsenic,  yield  a  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenoos 
acid,  very  volatile,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the  assay.  It 
can  be  driveu  off  by  simply  warming  it  in  the  tube.  When  there  is 
only  enough  to  form  basic  arsenates,  as  with  speisses  rich  in  cobalt 
and  nickel,  a  distinct  sublimate  is  not  always  obtained,  even  when 
the  substance  is  powdered. 

When  too  large  a  piece  of  metallic  arsenic  is  taken,  or  an  anenide  containing  wy 
much  arsenic,  too  high  a  heat  may  easily  form  a  hrownish-black  lublinuite  of  anlnnddB 
of  arsenic,  or  even  metallic  arsenic,  and  then  the  garlic  odor  of  the  snboadde  beeoBM 
perceptible.  VThen  an  easily  decomposed  sulphide  is  pretent  a  high  heat  tends  to 
produce  a  sublimate  of  yellow  or  red  sulphide  of  arsenic 

6.  AnH7nony.^Keta,\\ic  antimony,  antimonides,  sulphide  of  an- 
timony, and  compounds  of  metallic  sulphides  oontaining  sulphide 
of  antimony,  oxidize  and  yield  white  fumes,  consisting  at  first  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  but  changing  at  a  high  enough  temperatiue 
under  the  influence  of  the  air  for  the  most  part  into  a  combination 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid.  Pure  oxide  of  antimony 
is  volatile  and  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tnbe  as  a 
white  vapor,  condensing  partly  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  and 
partly  escaping.  It  can  be  driven  ofi*  by  heating  it  again  to  redness, 
but  a  part  Is  very  liable  to  become  more  oxidized  and  remain  behind. 
The  combination  of  antimonic  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony  once 
formed  is  not  volatile  and  condenses  chiefly  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
tube  as  a  white  powder,  yellowish  while  hot  It  is  mostly  formed 
in  roasting  sulphide  of  antimony  and  its  compounds  with  some 
metallic  antimonides  containing  separate  constituents  which  are 
easily  oxidizable  and  evolve  considerable  heat  in  oxidising.  In 
presence  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  also  forms  and  can  be  detected 
as  usual.  If  the  substance  consists  of  oxide  of  antimony,  or  con- 
tains free  oxide,  a  portion  sublimes  unaltered,  while  part  is  oxidised 
more  highly  and  remains  behind.  When  sulphide  of  lead  as  well  M 
antimony  is  present,  as  in  bournonite,  a  sublimate  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony with  antimonate  of  lead  forms,  the  latter  having  a  light  yellow 
pulor. 
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When  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  compounds  containing  much  of  it,  are  very  stronglj^ 
Kmted,  the  white  coat  is  likely  to  be  spotted  here  and  there  with  a  reddish  or  brownish 
mlphide,  which  condenses  in  combination  with  the  oxide,  vide  p.  62,  d. 

ff.  Tellurium  and  tellurides  form  tellurous  acid,  which  passes  as  a 
irhite  Taper  through  the  tube,  and  soon  condenses  for  the  most  part 
into  a  sublimate,  which  can  be  fused  into  colorless  drops  by  heating 
that  part  of  the  tube  with  the  blowpipe,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
E^m  that  produced  by  oxidizing  antimony. 

5-  Mercury. — Its  compounds  with  other  metals  give  a  sublimate 
of  metallic  mercury  consisting  of  small  globules,  which  almost 
adhere  together,  and  can  be  united  to  one  drop  by  striking  the 
tube  and  turning  it  slowly  on  its  axis.  Sulphide  of  mercury  is  by 
careful  beating  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  mercury,  tlie 
latter  forming  a  metallic  mirror  above  the  assay.  By  too  strong  a 
heat  part  of  the  sulphide  sublimes  unchanged  and  forms  a  black 
sublimate  close  to  the  assay,  which  can  be  decomposed  by  carefully 
warming  it.  Compounds  of  chlorine  and  mercury  are  very  volatile 
and  sublime  unaltered. 

SulpfUde  of  lead  yields,  besides  sulphurous  acid,  a  white  sublimate  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  chieflj  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube,  which  when  strongly  heated  melts  to  yellow 
drops,  white  when  cold.  The  assay  is  surrounded  with  fused  oxide  of  lend,  containing; 
siilpliate,  which  is  yellow  when  hot  and  lighter  on  cooling.  Chloride  of  lecuJ,  and 
sobttaoces  containing  it,  form  a  sublimate  which  on  repeated  heating  can  only  be  partly 
Tolatflixed,  with  the  chlorine  liberated  from  the  residue.  This  consists  of  oxichloride 
of  lead  and  fnses  like  tellurous  acid  to  drops,  which  arc,  however,  yellow  when  hot  and 
peaii-graj  to  white  on  cooling.  Sulphide  of  bismuth  behaves  quite  like  sulphide  of 
lead.  Metallic  bismuthides  yield  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  condenses  quite  near  the  nssny, 
and  is  fusible  to  brown  or  dark-yellow  drops  very  different  from  tellurous  acid.  S)d- 
phide  of  molybdenum  roasts  with  difficulty,  yielding  sulphurous  acid,  and  when 
powdered  and  heated  strongly  for  some  time,  a  trifling  crystalline  sublimate  of 
molybdic  acid. 

3.  Examination  of  the  substakce   before  the   blowpipe  on 

charcoal. 

When  the  substance  is  solid  and  does  not  decrepitate,  a  small 

fragment  can  be  used,  otherwise  it  must  be  vcy  finely  i)ulverized. 

The  assay  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  coal  whicli  shows  the  edges 

of  the  annual  rings  and  near  the  end  turned  toward  the   lamp,  a 

slight  cavity  being  made  to  receive  it.    A  gentle  0.  F.  is  directed 

upon  the  assay,  while  the  coal  is  held  1iorizo7ital  and  \7i  the  direct io)i 

vif  the  blowpipe  flame.     The  flame,  being  inclined  upon  the  assay  at 

4n  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees,  is  continued  for  a  short  time  only, 

but  until  a  change  of  color,  glowing,  swelling,  fusion,  or  the  3ei»:irii- 
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tior.  of  some  volatile  substance  is  noticed^  or  in  general  anyalteratioB 
of  the  substance  likely  to  afTurd  a  clue  to  its  character.  At  the 
moment  when  the  blast  is  stopped  tlie  presence  of  any  volatile  acidfl^ 
or  of  sulphur,  arsenic^  or  selenium,  is  tested  by  smelling. 

Since  a  trifling  quantity  of  arsenic  is  not  thus  so  easfly  detected 
as  sulphur  or  selenium,  the  assay  is  also  treated  with  the  B.  F.  when 
the  arsenic  odor  frequently  becomes  very  distinct  While  beating  the 
assay  various  other  phenomena  are  to  be  noticed ; — as  any  deflagration 
after  the  fusion,  which  occurs  in  case  of  nitrates,  chlorates^  bromates, 
and  iodates;  whether  the  coal  is  coated  with  volatilized  bodies,  far 
from  the  assay,  or  near  it ;  what  color  the  coat  has  when  hot  and 
cold ;  whether  it  can  be  volatilized  by  simply  warming  it  with  the 
flame,  or  by  contact  with  the  flame,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether 
it  colors  the  outer  flame  in  disappearing. 

An  earthy  substance,  after  being  ignited  thoroughly,  is  laid  on 
moistened  red  litmus  paper,  to  see  whether  it  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  which  is  the  case  with  compounds  of  the  alkaline  earths 
with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  and  of  their  radicals  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine. 

An  important  means  of  recognizing  vaiious  substances  is  afforded 
by  the  coats  which  they  form  on  the  coal  at  greater  or  less  distancfli 
from  the  assay ;  but  the  a^hes  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  coat,  which 
they  sometimes  resemble.  This  can  be  guarded  against  by  treating 
the  coal  pre\iously  with  the  0.  F.;  to  ascertain  nearly  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  ash. 

The  following  bodies  yield  characteristic  coats: 

«•  Seleiiium  melts  very  easily  and  yields  brown  fumes  in  the  0.  F. 
and  R.  F.,  while  a  steel-gray  coat  with  a  feeble  metallic  lustre  fornu 
near  the  assay,  and  a  dark-gray,  dull  coat  at  a  greater  distaiioa 
This  coat  can  be  driven  about  quite  easily  with  the  0.  F.,  and  if 
treated  with  tlie  R  F.,  disappears  with  a  fine  azure-blue  flam&  Dn^ 
ing  all  these  operations  a  strong  horse-radish  odor  results  from  the 
escaping  gaseous  and  colorless  oxide. 

/?.  Tellurium  melts  very  easily,  volatilizes  in  fumes,  and  ooats  the 
coal  in  the  0.  F.  a*  id  R.  F.  with  tellurous  acid,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  assay.  The  coat  is  white,  but  has  a  red  or  dark-yellow 
border,  and  can  be  driven  about  with  the  0.  F.,  while  it  disappean 
under  the  R.  F.  with  a  green,  or  in  presence  of  selenium,  a  blnidi- 
green,  flame. 

7.  Arsenic  volatilizes  without  fusing,  and  coats  the  coal  with 
arsenous  acid  in  both  flames.  The  white  coat  appears  grayish  when 
thin,  partly  from  the  coal  showing  through  and  partly  from  a  mix- 
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ure  of  suboxide^  and  is  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  assay.  It  can  bt 
inmediately  driyen  off  by  simply  warming  it  w;th  the  flame,  and  if 
-apidly  treated  with  the  R  F.^  colors  it  pale  light-blue.  During 
rolatilization  arsenic  eyolyes  a  strong  alliaceous  odor  due  to  the 
formation  of  suboxide, 

S.  Antimony  melts  yery  easily^  coating  the  coal  with  oxide  in  both 
9ame&  The  white  coat,  bluish  in  thin  layers,  is  not  so  distant  as 
irith  arsenic.  It  can  be  driyen  about  by  heating  it  gently  with  the 
0.  F.y  and  disappeai^i  under  the  R  F.,  tinging  it  pale  greenish.  It  is 
act  so  volatile  as  the  arsenous  acid  coat  When  antimony  is  melted 
md  heated  to  redness  on  coal  and  the  blast  stopped,  it  remains 
melted  and  glowing  for  some  time,  evolving  dense,  white  fumes, 
which  condense  partly  on  the  coal  and  finally  surround  the  button 
with  white,  pearly  crystals.  This  results  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  by  the  air,  forming  oxide  of  antimony  and  evolving  so  much 
lieat  that  the  fusible  metal  is  kept  fluid,  until  covered  with  crystals 
)f  oxide. 

ff.  Thallium  melts  very  easily,  forming  at  some  distance  from  the 
issay  a  moderate  white  coat  of  oxide,  which  can  be  driven  off  by 
simple  warming,  and  tinges  the  B.  F.  green.  The  melted  button, 
irhich  also  tinges  the  flame  strongly  green  when  touched  by  it, 
remains,  after  setting  the  coal  aside  at  rest,  for  some  time  fluid  in 
»>n8equence  of  continuing  oxidation,  and  occasionally  a  brown  coat 
is  observed  very  near  the  metal,  which  is  perhaps  peroxide. 

^.  Lead  melts  easily,  coatuig  the  coal  with  oxide  in  both  flames. 
When  warm,  this  is  dark  lemon-yellow,  when  cold,  sulphur-yellow 
ind  bluish-white  in  thin  layers.  The  yellow  coat  is  pure  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  bluish-white  one,  carbonate.  When  the  coal  is  heated 
tx>  glowing,  the  coat  changes  its  place,  because  the  oxide  is  reduced 
ind  the  metal  immediately  volatilized  and  reoxidized.  The  flamo  is 
thereby  colored  azure-blue. 

r,.  Biimiuth  fuses  very  easily,  giving  a  coat  of  oxide,  which  is  dark 
>range-yellow  when  hot  and  lemon-yellow  when  cold,  being  yellow- 
ish-white in  thin  layers.  The  yellow  coat  is  pure  oxide,  and  the 
fellowish-white  one,  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  is  carbonate 
with  some  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  can  be  driven  about  on  the  glowing 
ooal  like  lead,  but  does  not  color  the  R.  F.  during  the  operation. 

B.  Cadmium  melts  very  easily  and  burns  in  the  0.  F.  with  u  dark- 
yellow  flame  and  brown  fumes,  coating  the  coal  with  oxide  rather 
aear  the  assay.  Nearest  the  assay  the  coat  is  thick,  crystalline,  and 
>f  a  very  dark,  almost  black  color,  further  off  it  is  reddish-brown, 
md  finsJly  orange-yellow  in  thin  layers.    It  can  be  easily  reduced 
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and  driyeD  abont  with  either  flame,  but  gives  no  coloration.  Beyond 
the  furthest;  limits  of  the  coat  the  coal  sometimes  shows  a  variegated 
tarnish. 

I.  Indium  fuses  easily,  yielding  a  coat  which  is  very  near  the  assay, 
dark-yellow  while  warm,  but  yellowish-white  on  cooling,  and  is 
driven  off  with  difficulty  by  the  R  F.,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine 
violet  tinge. 

X.  Zi7ic  fuses  easily  and  bums  in  the  0.  F.  with  a  strongly  lumin- 
ous, greenish-white  flame  and  thick  white  fumes,  which  coat  the 
coal  with  oxide.  The  coat  is  rather  near  the  assay,  yellow  while 
warm  and  white  when  cold.  It  becomes  luminous  under  the  0.  F., 
but  is  not  volatilized,  because  the  glowing  coal  cannot  reduce  it  It 
is  volatilized  only  slowly  even  by  the  R  F. 

X.  Tin  fuses  easily  and  in  the  0.  F.  is  covered  with  oxide,  which 
can  be  mechanically  blown  away ;  in  the  R  F.  the  metal  becomes 
lustrous  and  coats  the  coal  with  oxide,  which  is  pale  yellow  while 
warm  and  luminous  under  the  0.  F.  On  cooling  it  becomes  white. 
It  is  so  close  to  the  assay  that  it  borders  directly  upon  it  and  cannot 
be  volatilized  by  either  flame,  but  is  slowly  reduced  to  metallic  tin  in 
the  R  F. 

|x.  Molybdenum,  in  the  powdered  state,  is  infusible,  but  heated 
with  the  outer  flame  gradually  oxidizes  and  coats  the  coal  at  a  little 
distance  with  molybdic  acid,  which  in  many  places,  and  particularly 
nearest  the  assay,  condenses  in  transparent  crystalline  scales,  bat 
beyond  in  a  pulverulent  state.  While  hot  the  coat  is  yellowish,  but 
white  on  cooling.  On  touching  only  its  surface  with  the  yellow 
flame  a  very  fine  dark-blue  color  of  molybdate  of  molybdenum  is 
formed ;  if,  however,  the  heat  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  coal  to 
glow,  the  latter  when  cool  has  a  dark  copper-red,  metallic  appear- 
ance, from  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  which  has  been  reduced  from 
the  molybdic  acid  and  is  not  volatile.  In  the  R  F.  metallic  molyb- 
denum is  unaltered. 

V.  Silver  fused  for  some  time  with  a  powerful  oxidizing  flame  gives 
a  slight  reddish -brown  coat  of  oxide.  In  combination  with  a  little 
lead  there  is  first  a  yellow  coat  of  oxide  of  lead ;  but  afterward, 
when  the  silver  is  more  free  from  lead,  a  dark-red  coat  forms  outside 
of  the  first  When  a  little  antimony  is  present  there  results  at  first 
a  white  coat  of  oxide  of  antimony,  which  becomes  red  on  continued 
blowing.  In  case  the  silver  contains  a  little  of  both  metals,  a  copi- 
ous crimson  coat  is  formed  after  most  of  the  lead  and  antimony  are 
volatilized.  This  coat  is  obtained  sometimes  in  testing  rich  silver 
ores  on  coal. 
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Manr  snbstanccs  yield  ooats  similjir  to  those  abore,  mod  regard  most  be  had  to  these 
n  order  to  aruid  mistaket  and  confuskni.  Tbej  are:  certain  sulphides,  chlorides, 
>romides,  and  iodides,  which  yield  a  white  coat.  Sulpkida  of  potassium  and  sodUm^ 
lariug  been  formed  in  the  R.  F.  from  the  sulphates,  Ti^tiliae  and  arc  oxidiic<),  grring 
&  white  coat  of  nedtnd  solphates,  which  does  not  form,  howerer,  antil  all  of  the  sul- 
phate has  sunk  into  the  coal  and  been  reduced.  Sulphide  of  potassium  being  more 
rolatilc  than  sulphide  of  sodium,  forms  a  thicker  coat  When  the  coat  b  touched  bj 
the  flame  it  disappears  with  a  Uuish-Tiolet  color  in  case  of  potassa  and  a  leddish-jellow 
color  in  case  of  soda.  S^phide  of  Utkium  behares  similarlj  and  colon  the  flame 
pnrplish*red,  while  the  newly-discorered  caesium  and  rubidium  sulphides  probably  show 
limilar  reactions.  Suipkides  of  lead  and  btsmutk  give  two  coats,  one  morv  volatile  and 
white,  consisting  of  sulphate,  and  one  nearer  the  assay,  consisting  of  oxide  of  the 
metal  in  hand,  which  can  be  known  by  its  color  both  while  hot  and  cold.  The  white 
lead  coat  di^ppears  with  a  blue  flame,  and  both  it  and  the  bismuth  coat  leave  a  spot  of 
jrellow  oxide  where  the  coal  was  made  to  glow.  Svlpkidet  of  ainiimon^,  zvtc,  and  tim 
jrield  only  oxides,  either  yolatile  in  case  of  antimony,  or  fixed  in  case  of  zinc  and  tin. 

Many  chlorides  volatilize  and  yield  a  white  coat.  With  Mnidts  of  potassium,  sodium^ 
and  liikium  the  coat  is  not  formed  until  they  hare  fused  and  sunk  into  the  coal. 
Chloride  of  potassium  gives  the  thickest  coat  and  Uthinm  the  feeblest,  which  b  also 
grayish-white  and  not  pure  white.  The  chlorides  ofawumomMM,  meraay,  and  antinumif, 
rolatilize  without  fusing,  and  those  of  zinc,  lead,  binmik,  and  (m,  first  fuse  and  then 
give  two  coats ;  one  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal,  white  and  more  Tolatile ;  the  other  of 
the  oxide,  and  less  volatile.  Some  of  these  chlorides  color  the  R.  F. :  that  of  potas- 
sium bluish-Wolet,  of  sodium  reddish-yellow,  of  lithium  purplish-red,  of  lead  blue ;  the 
others  disappear  without  coloring  it.  Chloride  of  copper  also  fuses  and  colors  the  flame 
intense  azure-blue,  and  on  continued  blowing  part  of  the  assay  volatilizes  with  white 
fumes,  which  smell  strongly  of  chlorine,  while  another  part  forms  three  coats  differing 
in  color;  that  nearest  the  assay  is  dark-gray,  the  next  is  dark-yellow  to  brown,  and  the 
furthest  is  bluish-white.  When  such  a  coat  is  touched  with  the  flame  it  partly  changes 
its  position  with  an  azure-blue  coloration.  Among  the  bromides  and  iodides,  which 
behave  quite  like  the  chlorides,  the  bromides  and  iodides  ofpoiasmum  and  sodium  deserv^ 
especial  mention  here.  They  fuse,  sink  into  the  coal,  and  then  volatilize  with  white 
fumes,  which  partly  form  a  coat  rather  far  from  the  assay.  This  disappears  under  the 
R.  F.,  coloring  it  bluish-violet  in  case  of  potassium  and  reddish-yellow  in  cose  of 
Bodiom. 

i.  Examination  of  the  substances  as  to  fusibility  and  thb 
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au  Testing  the  fusibility  of  substances. 

Metals,  metallic  compounds,  sulphides,  or  other  substances  which 
appear  to  contain  ingredients  that  would  attack  platinum,  iiro  heated 
on  charcoal  with  the  B.  F.  or  within  the  blue  flame.  A  small  pioco 
is  nse<l  for  the  assay.  Most  of  the  metals  can  be  fused  in  this  way, 
but  they  generally  oxidize  more  or  less  and  gradually  volatilize ; 
among  the  noble  metals,  gold  and  silver  form  an  exception,  although 
silver  is  not  altogether  fixed,  p.  68.    The  other  noble  metals  xpUtinum 
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iridium,  palladium^  rhodium  and  osmium^  are  inftisible  ou  coal, 
whether  in  powder^  beads,  or  scales.  Osmium  is  oxidized  to  osmic 
aoid,  howeyer,  in  the  0.  F.,  and  Tolatilizes  as  such ;  while  platinum, 
in  Tery  fine  wire,  or  in  very  thin  and  pointed  strips,  can  be  melted 
with  a  good  0.  F.,  as  stated  on  p.  14L 

Among  the  other  metals,  the  oxides  of  which  can  be  reduced  in 
the  R.  F.,  especially  by  adding  soda  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa, 
tungsteHy  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  molybdenum  are  likewise  infusible 
on  coal ;  the  latter  is  gradually  conyerted  into  molybdic  acid  in  a 
pure  0.  F.,  p.  68.  Nickel  and  cobalt  can,  however,  when  in  very  thin, 
pointed  strips,  be  fused  to  malleable  buttons  with  the  tip  of  the  blue 
flame ;  fine  iron  wire  likewise  melts,  but  gives  a  brittle  button  of 
magnetic  oxide. 

The  compounds  of  metals  with  arsenic  are  generally  fusible,  even 
in  case  of  infusible  metals.  So  are  the  metallic  sulphides,  but  several 
of  them  are  gradually  volatilized,  evolving  sulphurous  acid  and 
coating  the  coal,  p.  69.  Among  the  natural  sulphides,  those  of  man- 
ganese, molybdenum,  and  zinc  are  infusible. 

The  fusibility  of  the  metallic  oxides  must  be  tested  with  a  pare 
0.  F.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  fusible,  including  the  following:  oxide 
of  copper ;  oxide  of  antimony,  which  volatilizes  after  ftision ;  oxides 
of  bismuth  and  lead,  both  of  which  are  reduced  to  metal  by  the 
glowing  coal  after  fusion. 

When  the  substance  is  earthy,  or  a  silicate,  or  in  general  such  as 
will  not  attack  platinum^  and  is  also  in  a  firm  state,  a  thin  splinter, 
or  small  piece  having  a  point  or  sharp  edge,  is  held  in  the  platinum 
forceps  with  the  edge  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  pure  0.  F.  If,  however, 
the  substance  has  decrepitated  when  tested  in  the  matrass^  a  suitable 
fragment  of  the  heated  substance  is  selected.  For  substances  which 
crumble  to  powder  or  cannot  be  divided  into  sharp  fragments, 
the  method  proposed  by  Berzelius  for  minerals  that  fuse  witii  great 
difiiculty  is  employed.  The  substance  is  rubbed  fine  with  a  little 
water  in  the  agate  mortar,  the  thin  paste  laid  on  coal,  dried,  and 
heated  B.  B.,  quite  strongly  toward  the  end,  until  the  mass  lies 
loosely  on  the  charcoal  as  a  thin  coherent  plate,  which  can  be 
held  with  the  platinum  forceps  in  the  0.  F.  Substances  already  in  a 
powdered  state  can  be  similarly  treated. 

By  heating  the  edge  or  point  of  the  assay  in  a  pure,  sufficiently 
strong  0.  F.,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  interval  between  the  tip  of  the 
blue  flame  and  the  assay,  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the  substance 
is  fusible  or  not.  Infusible  substances  retain  their  shai*p  edges 
Unaltered,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  using  the  magnifier- 
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hose  of  difficnlt  fusibility  are  rounded  on  the  edge,  while  the  easily 
asible  ones  melt  to  a  bead. 
Subetances  may  be  divided  aooording  to  their  fusibility  into : 

1.  Such  as  fuse  to  a  bead ;  a,  easily;  b,  with  difficulty. 

2.  Such  as  fuse  only  on  the  edge  ;  a,  easily ;  b^  with  difficulty. 

3.  Such  as  are  infusible. 

Von  KobeU  has  arranged  a  scale  by  which  the  ftisibilitjr  of  the  substance  may  be 
mnpared  with  that  of  certain  minerals  of  known  ftisibilitj,  and  thus  more  exactly 
letermiiied : 

1.  StUmiU,  fusible  in  the  flame  cf  a  candle  in  coarse  splinters ; 

2.  JiatroL'ie,  fnsible  in  the  candle  flame  only  in  fine  splinters,  easily  fused  before  the 
4owpipe  in  quite  coarse  iiagments ; 

3.  AUnandiU  or  iron  alunana  garnet,  infusible  in  the  candle  flame,  quite  fhsible 
lefore  the  blow|npe  in  coarse  fhigments. 

4.  AcUnotiU,  fusibility  notably  less  than  almandite  and  greater  than  orthoelase, 
•able  in  coarse  splinters ; 

5.  Ori/ioekue,  fusible  in  fine  splinters ; 

6.  Bramita,  ouly  rounded  on  the  edges  in  very  fine  splinters. 

Splinters  of  the  above  minerals,  varying  in  fineness,  may  be  kept  on  hand  for  com- 
larison ;  the  various  gradations  of  fusibility  are  expressed  by  decimals,  thus :  fusibility 
L7-2.8  denotes  that  the  mineral  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  almandite. 

Some  minerals  infusible  in  the  0.  F.  can  be  fused  on  the  edges  in  the  R.  F.,  or  even 
n  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame.  Thus,  hematife  loses  some  of  its  oxygen  in  the  R.  F.  and 
s  then  fusible  on  the  ed^-es ;  magnetite  becomes  more  highly  oxidized  and  is  infusible 
n  the  O.  F.,  while  it  can  be  fused  in  the  K.  F. ;  siderite  when  ignited  in  the  matrass 
s  converted  into  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron,  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid  driven 
iflT,  and  then  behaves  like  magnetite ;  chromile^  titanic  iron^  franldinite,  and  the 
tSieatee  of  protoxide  of  iron  also  act  similarly.  Substances  containing  oxides  must 
herefore  always  hf  tested  at  irst  with  a  pure  0.  F.,  and  the  R.  F.  only  used  when  they 
ippear  infusible,  1^  as  to  ascertain  whether  any  diiFcrence  is  to  be  perceived. 

Many  minerals  when  strongly  heated  alter  in  form  and  color  without  fusing;  some 
(well,  like  borax ;  others  give  cauliflower-like  ramifications,  part  of  them  fusing  after 
(welling  up,  while  others  remain  puffed  up  without  fusing.  Some  minerals  fuse  and 
iroth  up,  giving  a  blebby  glass  filled  with  bubbles,  which  cause  it  to  appear  opaque, 
rren  when  the  glass  is  really  transparent.  This  intumescence  and  bubbling  generally  do 
lot  appear  until  the  temperature  is  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water.  The  cauliflower- 
ike  excrescences  seem  to  result  from  a  change  in  the  manner  of  combination  of  the 
»n8tituents,  and  in  their  relative  position,  brought  about  by  the  heat;  while  the 
nme&ction  and  bubbling,  which  occur  in  an  already  fused  mass,  are  apparently  pro- 
Inoed  by  the  evolution  of  some  volatile  ingredient  in  a  gaseous  state,  although  it  does 
requently  appear  in  compounds  where  analysis  fails  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any 
nch  body.    It  occurs  particularly  in  the  silicates  of  lime  or  an  alkali  with  alumina. 
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i3.  Examination  of  the  substance  as  to  the  color  it  imparts  to  Oit 

exterior  of  tlie  blowpipe  flame. 

There  are  many  bodies  which  color  the  outer  flame  more  or  lesE 
when  heated  with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame.  When  the  color  ii 
distinct  and  sharply  defined  it  serves  frequently  as  a  characteristic 
means  of  immediately  recognizing  the  constituents  of  the  substance. 
This  test  may  frequently  be  combined  with  that  for  the  fusibility, 
because  it  is  generally  made  with  small  splinters  of  hard  minerals, 
held  in  the  platinum  forceps,  or  in  case  of  powdered  or  decrepitating 
substances,  with  a  crust  prepared  with  water,  as  directed  on  p.  70. 

Tlie  splinter,  or  crust,  being  first  tested  in  the  platinum  forceps 
with  regard  to  its  fusibility,  its  sharp  point  or  edge  is  then  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame,  so  as  to  see 
whether  the  exterior  pale-bluish  flame  is  ^lored.  With  many 
substances  the  slightly  luminous  envelope  of  the  blue  flame  streams 
past  the  assay  without  change  of  color,  but  with  many  other  substan- 
ces the  outer  flame  is  first  somewhat  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  a 
trifling  amount  of  water  or  carbonic  acid,  and  fi^uently  colored  a 
feeble  reddish-yellow,  but  this  tinge  disappears  afterward,  giving 
place  to  a  very  different  one,  which  is  produced  by  volatilizing 
constituents.  There  are  also  substances  which  produce  the  color 
immediatc^ly,  and  if  the  assay  fuses  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  the 
color  frequently  becomes  more  intense  after  continuing  the  blast 
longer.  When  the  assay  was  fused  to  a  bead  in  testing  its  fusibility 
and  no  longer  produces  a  distinct  color,  a  fresh  piece  should  be 
used,  because  a  fused  bead  does  not  produce  so  intense  a  color  as  a 
fusing  point  or  edge. 

Many  substa:nces  produce  no  color,  or  only  an  indistinct  one, 
although  containing  a  constituent  which  has  the  quality  of  coloring 
the  flame  when  free ;  as  substances  containing  phosphoric  acid,  boracic 
acid,  or  lithia,  in  small  quantity.  The  finely-powdered  substance  is 
then  treated  on  platinum  wire,  with  special  fluxes,  or  after  being 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Eiisily  fusible  substances  are  tested  on  platinum  wire,  but  it  is 
always  well  to  take  only  a  small  quantity,  which  can  then  be  heated 
strongly,  and  will  produce  a  more  intense  color  than  a  larger  amount 
To  fix  the  substance  on  the  wire  this  is  heated  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  substance,  or  first  moistened  with  distilled  water  if 
the  substance  will  not  adhere  to  the  glowing  wire.  Hydrous  salts 
adhere  very  easily  to  the  hot  wire,  but  anhydrous  ones  only  with  diffi- 
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cnlty,  if  at  alL  Metals  and  their  combinationsy  sulphides  of  the  metals 
and  easily  reducible  oxides  in  the  powdered  state,  must  be  treated  on 
charcoal.  If  they  are  massive  a  fragment  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  in 
used,  and  if  in  powder,  a  quantity  which  would  not  be  larger  when 
melted.  In  either  case  the  assay  is  laid*in  a  quite  shallow  cavity  on 
tlie  long  side  of  the  coal,  and  the  blue  flame  is  directed  immediately 
upon  it)  when^  if  the  substance  possesses  the  quality  of  coloring  the 
flame,  the  assay  will  be  surrounded  with  a  distinct  and  more  or  less 
intensely  colored  flame.  If  the  substance  forms  a  coat  on  the  coal 
this  can  likewise  be  treated  with  the  blue  flame,  but  it  is  better  then 
to  employ  a  more  spreading  R  F.,  so  as  to  observe  distinctly  the  color 
which  the  coat  produces  in  disappearing. 

All  experiments  on  the  color  of  the  flame,  in  whatever  way  con- 
ducted, succeed  better  either  in  a  darkened  room,  or,  if  in  a  light 
room,  when  the  operator  places  himself  before  the  lamp,  so  that  the 
daylight  may  not  fall  directly  upon  the  flame,  since  in  this  way  only 
can  the  exterior,  feebly  colored  envelope  of  the  blue  flame  be  most 
plainly  seen.     (A  black  back-ground  is  best. — Transl.) 

Too  moch  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  these  experiments,  to  avoid  an  impure  flame 
caused  bj  soda»  lince  even  tbe  minnteat  aroonnt  of  a  soda  salt  renders  the  ex})eriment 
nadess,  because  soda  colors  more  intensely  than  any  other  body.  The  assay  must 
therefore  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  with  the  fingers,  and  if  pulverized  in  the  mortar 
with  water,  care  must  be  taken  to  cleanse  this  from  any  borax  or  soda  by  washing.  The 
pUtmnm  wire  sbonld  also  be  pure  and  impart  no  color  to  the  flame  when  tried  by 
heating  it  in  the  point  of  the  bine  flame.  Should  it  show  a  reddish-yellow  color,  which 
may  be  caused  by  chloride  of  sodium  from  the  moist  fingers,  this  will  disappear  af^r 
continuing  the  blast  some  time ;  but  if  a  very  trifiing  quantity  of  some  ])reviously 
tested  substance  containing  soda  still  adheres  to  it,  the  intense  reddish-yellow  flame  \vill 
be  permanent  and  the  wire  must  be  cleansed,  either  by  warming  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  test  tube  and  then  washing  it  with  water,  or  by  fusing  a  little  bisulphate  of 
potassa  on  it  and  then  shaking  this  off. 

The  colors  imparted  to  the  outer  flame,  by  heating  various  bodies 
with  the  blue  flame,  are  yellow,  violet,  red,  green,  and  Mite, 

1.  Vellata. — All  soda  salts  fused  in  contact  with  the  point  of  the 
blue  flame  color  the  outer  flame  intense  reddish-yellow.  A  large 
admixture  of  other  salts,  the  bases  of  which  color  the  flame  less 
intensely  than  soda,  does  not  conceal  this  reaction.  Small  splinters 
of  silicates  containing  soda,  strongly  heated  or  fused  in  the  forceps, 
color  the  flame  more  or  less  strongly,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
soda  in  them. 

2.  Violet, — Potassa  and  most  of  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of 
borate  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  salts  of  rubidium  and  caesium  and 
ihe  compounds  of  indium,  tinge  the  outer  flame  with  a  bluish-violet 
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tj>,r.  Tr.^  :hr«ie  Iar:er  elrsiriira  being  ezoeedingly  nre  and  006» 
hng  :n  r^rj  irALZi'.e  qTiAiindee,  the  mod  inqKntmt  oalor  is  thstgn^ 
duc^I  J  j.'.:^^?  ^  Et?::  :be  miniiiiesc  mixtme  of  a  8oda  salt  altoi 
XhLz  rrj&ctioL.  ;•.-  'h^\  a!:hoagh  a  feebk  riolet  color  can  be  seen  qvili 
di&'.iiiirlT  Lrjir  iLeassaj.  the  ^tenaeaoda  flame  is  apparent  at  a  gmlv 
dLstariC:^.  If  the  am  .-nr.t  ef  die  aoda  Bait  riaes  to  sevenl  per  oeat, 
the  pot^sa  rea<:-::jn  is  TniirelT  concealed,  and  in  such  canes  fli 
CfAor^l  Samr  :=  viewed  thnjngh  bine  cobalt  glassy  or  a  eolntion  flf 
indiz  .  'o  rrc-vgniz'T  the  pjtassa  flame,  aa  vill  be  more  particnlarij 
descr:l>ed  ncd-rr  potassa,  p  124.  The  potaasa  reaction  is  likewm 
eoxiCvctl-rd  bvl::h:::m,  cniess  present  in  TerysmaU  quantities.  Siiicatei 
coLtaiLiLg  C'ji.x.'lrmhlx:  iiotAssa  onlj  piodnoe  the  riolet  flame  wha 
p(rf-:c:Ir  fret;  from  soda  and  liihia  and  rather  easily  fusible  on  tk 
edges. 

3.  Red. — There  are  three  bodies  which  produce  a  red  flame:  JUkk, 
Mtrohtvfj  ar:d  limi. 

a.  Lithin  and  its  salts  produce  a  carmine-red  flame,  the  chloiidB 
coloriug  TH'  'S:  int'-nsel  v.  Xotable  admixtures  of  potassa  ssiltB  do  not 
prevent  tli*:  reac-tl<;n.  but  j^roduoe  at  most  only  a  violet  shade;  quite 
ETniill  quantities  of  soda  salts,  however,  suffice  to  change  it  to  a  jet 
]oMi<;lj-red  flame.  With  a  considerable  mixture  of  a  soda  salt  the 
flame  hee-^m- «  "ijly  :nt«.ii5-.'  rtrddish-vtllowand  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  a  i>ur-  .s'.'da  flame.  The  means  of  distinctly  recognizing  lithii 
in  sue))  cavv:  ar  -  pvon  under  the  lithia,  p  133.  Many  of  the  lithii 
mineral-:  ftbow  tli*.-  pp.sence  of  lithia  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  lepi- 
dolit'-,  s]«odiimeii«-.  and  i»-ralite.  Tripbylite  (phosphate  of  lithia»inm, 
and  maiigauev.-j  fii.-eil  in  powdt-r  on  platinum  wire,  produces  in  the 
outer  flame  a  nd  stn.ak  of  lithia,  surrounded  by  a  green  enTe1q)e, 
whifh  reiriilt:^  from  tlio  pliospboric  acid.  The  reaction  cannot  be 
readily  ob.vrve«l  in  tlie  furceps,  because  triphjlite  fuses  easily.  FtA 
also  .sili<atr-.i,  lui^br  litliia,  p.  135. 

/5.  ,<trontifi. — Cliloridc  of  strontium  produces  immediately  a  crimson 
flam<s  !Maiiy  .^troutia  salts,  as  the  carbonate,  stroniianite,  and  sul- 
phate, rrhsfiu,  wlif-n  heated  in  the  forceps,  color  the  flame  at  first 
pale-yellowish,  but  afterward  crimson,  pp.  141,  and  142.  In  presence 
of  conrfideral^lu  baryta  the  strontia  flame  may  be  entirely  concealed 
by  the  green  baryta  flame. 

7.  Liffie. — Cliloride  of  calcium  produces  a  red  flame,  less  intense 
than  chloride  of  strontium  and  mixed  with  yellow.  Fluorite  ftisee 
At  first  and  colors  the  flame  yellowish,  but  as  the  fused  miuend  is 
altered  to  basic  fluoride  of  calcinm  and  becomes  less  fusible,  the 
flame  changes  to  an  intense  yellowish-red  lime  flame.     Most  pure 
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ilcites  and  compact  lime-stones  yield  a  pale-yellowisb  flame  at  first, 
at  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  a  red  flame  appears^  which  is, 
owever,  less  intense  than  with  the  two  salts  above  named.  The 
resence  of  baryta  prevents  the  reaction.  Oypsnm  and  anhydrite 
Kodoce  at  first  only  a  feeble  yellowish  flame^  but  afterward  a  slight 
Bd  flame.  Among  the  silicates  wolUistoniie  alone  produces  a  feeble 
fed  lime  flame. 

4^  Oreen. — Sevenri  bodies  produce  a  green  flame,  viz.,  oxide  of 
tipper  J  ihaUium,  boracic  acid,  ieUurous  acid,  baryta,  fnolybdic,  and 
ihotphoric  acids. 

a.  Oxide  of  copper,  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  acids 
rhich  themselves  produce  no  coloration,  gives  an  emerald-green 
lame,  viz.,  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  copper.  Silicates  and  other 
ompounds  containing  oxide  of  copper  also  generally  produce  a  very 
ntense  green,  as  dioptase,  chrysocolla,  and  the  same  is  obtained  when 
iop])er  forms  an  unessential  ingredient,  as  in  turquois  and  many 
pecimens  of  smithsonite.  Combinations  of  copper  and  iodine  also 
tttise  a  very  intense  green  flame,  and  metallic  copper  melted  on  coal 
kod  not  entirely  protected  from  the  air  is  oxidized  and  yields  an 
merald-green  flame. 

/9.  TJiaUium. — When  melted  on  coal  and  touched  with  the  tip  of 
be  blue  flame  this  metal  is  surrounded  by  a  green  flame,  p.  67. 
\b  salts  give  an  intense  green  flame. 

y.  Boracic  acid. — Both  the  native  and  artificial  acid  produce  a 
rellowish-green  flame,  but  if  not  quite  free  from  soda,  the  green 
lame  is  mixed  with  more  or  less  yellow.  Several  of  the  minerals 
»>ntaining  boracic  acid,  as  datolite,  boracite,  produce  a  distinctly 
rellowish-green  flame,  while  others  must  first  be  finely  pulverized 
md  treated  on  platinum  wire  with  sulphuric  acid.  Borax  produces 
I  yellow  flame,  on  account  of  its  soda,  but  if  melted,  pulverized, 
noistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated,  an  intensely  green  flame 
8  produced  for  a  short  time,  which  changes  to  yellow  again  as 
won  as  the  salt  is  decomposed  or  all  the  free  sulphuric  acid  gone, 
^.nother  and  very  sure  means  of  detecting  boracic  acid  in  minerals, 
)y  its  green  flame,  has  been  proposed  by  Turner,  and  will  be  spe- 
nally  described  under  boracic  acid,  p.  361. 

^.  TeUurous  acid  fuses,  fumes,  and  colors  the  flame  green.    The 
;ellnrous  acid  deposited  on  coal  during  the  treatment  of  a  tellurium 
)re  disappears  with  a  green  color,  or  in  presence  of  selenium  a  bluish 
preen  color,  p.  66,  if  treated  with  the  blue  flame. 

€.  Baryta. — Chloride  of  barium  yields  at  first  a  pale-green  flame, 
vhich  afterward  becomes  intense  yellowish-green.     The  color  is 
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finest  when  verj  littk  of  tl-.e  2alr  :j  empTojed.  Carbonate  of  baryt% 
witheriU,  and  siilphacc  of  boiy:*,  Mri^i.  &Iio  color  the  flame  yellow- 
iah-grf-^n,  on:  Iri-  iarrnselj.  The  reajdoQ  U  not  preyented  by  the 
pr^*-nc«=r  of  lime,  as  is  ah-jwn  by  the  miaeral  iarytoealeitey  p.  139. 

^.  Afotf/Mic  (icidj  or  binoxide  of  molybdeaam,  giyes  a  yellowish* 
green  flame,  in  vhich  the  yellov  prsdominaces  more  than  in  the 
harv^i  fiame:  molyb«Iic  acid  Tolanlizes  meanvhile.  When  the  edge 
r  f  a  thin  scale  of  molybdenxU  ii  held  in  the  flame,  it  at  once  pro* 
riiiCra  a  yiUowiih-green  molybdic  acid  flame,  vichoat  fusing. 

f.,  PhoMifhoric  acid^ — Fuchs  and  Erdmann  have  shown  thatpboB- 
phoric  acid,  phoiphatea,  and  micerali  containing  phosphoric  acid, 
^\^'t  a  hlnish-green  flame;  some  of  themselTes,  others  only  afto 
iv;ing  moiiitf-ned  with  snlphuhc  acid.  This  reaction  is  so  sure,  tbtt 
wirr>  \>ro\fhT  care,  even  very  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  can 
}^:  i\'U<Af'f\  in  minerals,  when  they  are  finely  pulverized,  moistened 
w;\^)  «ul]i}iiiric  acid,  and  treated  in  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wira 
Til'-  '.iu\*i  v-i  true  of  gaits  w&ich  alone  give  no  phosphoric  acid  reao- 
ti'/jj,  ijj  r:on«ii;'|tience  of  soda  or  some  other  intensely  coloring  ingre- 
fij^'ii^  If  \\\(hi'  nalts  contain  water,  it  must  first  be  expelled  bj 
i;^riition  or  fu.-^ion  on  coal,  and  when  soda  is  present,  although  the 
fl:»rn"  U  'juite  distinctly  bluish-green  so  long  as  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
V\\}^r,i\t'i\  by  the  .sulphuric  acid,  yet  afterward  an  intense  soda  flame 
Hii'c  e'lr.  As  the  hluish-grcen  flame  lasts  but  a  short  time,  the  assay 
mwrX  )><-  (;lo.-:<;ly  watched  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  near  the  blue  flame. 
Pil'tnmirjihUn.  owing  to  the  oxide  of  lead  present,  gives  a  blue  flame, 
tjji-  tip  of  whirli  h.is  a  persistent  green  color. 

AMimoriia  and  nitric  ncid,  especially  when  combined,  Tolatiliie  with  a  blnish-gnea 
fliiMH-,  whi'h  u  quite  Kiiiiihir  to  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  although  feeUe;  lo  do  chloridi 
of  arriMKiiiiiiin,  etc. 

iu  lUuv.  A  blu(^  flame  is  produced  by  wlenium^  arsenic^  kai 
rJi/on't/f  iind  hrnniide  of  copper y  and  antimony. 

'I,  SrlniiN/n  fiiKcd  within  the  blue  flame  on  coal  volatilizes  with  an 
iritcti  ..•  ;i/.iin-l)luc  flame.  The  coat  formed  by  it  shows  the  same 
r*'in:\ ion,  j),  (J(>. 

//.  J/'Mr///V:.^Motallic  arsenic  and  arsenides  of  the  metals  which 
pro<liu'c  nil  coloration  themselves,  viz^  niccoliiey  smaUUe^  etc,  are 
HiiiiiMiiHh  (1  will)  :i  blue  flame  when  heated  on  coal.  A  very  volatile 
(o;it.  of  nint  nous  :i(!i(l  is  also  formed,  which,  if  quickly  touched  with 
th(*  hlur  Ihinic,  likewise  disappears  with  a  very  distinct  light-blue 
color,  )).  <)(;.  Arsenati's  of  bases  which  themselves  do  not  color  the 
flame,  viz..  annabertiite,  erythrile,  pitticitey  eta,  heated  in  the  forceps, 
'^~'^  an  intense  li^jht-blue  flame,  which  is  also  firequently  produced 
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cn  when  the  base  also  causes  a  colored  flame,  as  with  arsenate  of 

ne,  pharmacolite, 

y.  Lead, — Melted  on  coal  metallic  lead  is  surrounded  by  an  azure- 

ae  flame  and  yields  a  coat  of  oxide,  which  if  driven  about  gives  an 

are-blue  flame  also,  p.  67.    Most  lead  salts  treated  on  platinum 

ire,  or  in  the  forceps,  give  an  intense  azure-blue  flame. 

h.  CJiloride  and  bromide  of  copper. — The  native  and  artificial  chlo- 

ies  strongly  heated  color  the  flame  intense  azure-blue,  but  after- 

urd  green  from  oxide  of  copper.    Cupriferous  substances,  as  metal- 

3   oxides  and  slags,  when  finely  pulverized  and  moistened  with 

fdrocbloric  acid,  color  the  flame  azure-blue  for  a  short  time.    Bro- 

dde  of  copper  similarly  treated  gives  at  first  a  greenish-blue  flame, 

at  afterward  the  green  oxide  of  copper  flame. 

f.  Antimony  melted  on  coal  is  surrounded  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 

reenish-blue  flame;  if  the  resulting  coat  of  oxide  is  treated  with 

le  blue  flame  it  disappears,  imparting  to  it  a  greenish-blue  color, 

.67. 

K  Examination  of  Substances  with  Reagents. 

Beagents  are  used  in  testing  substances  which  without  them  yield 
o  certain  indications  of  their  composition,  and  the  reagents  best 
oited  for  this  purpose  are  borax^  salt  of  phosphorus^  soda,  and  solu- 
ion  of  nitrate  of  cobalt. 

Substances  which  the  preceding  tests  have  shown  to  be  free  from 

ombustible  bodies,  can  be  at  once  treated  with  the  above  reagents; 

nlphides  and  arsenides  of  the  metals,  and  oxides  mixed  with  them, 

Qust  be  prepared  in  most  cases  by  removing  the  sulphur  and  most 

f  the  arsenic,  and  by  thoroughly  oxidizing  the  metals.     This  is 

lone  by 

Roasting  the  Substance  on  charcoal. 

Thirty  to  fifty  milligr.,  more  or  less,  as  required,  of  the  very  finely 
pulverized  substance  is  pressed  down  with  the  spatula  or  knife-blade 
nto  a  thin  layer,  in  a  quite  shallow  cavity  scraped  on  the  coal,  and 
8  treated  at  first  with  a  feeble  0.  F.,  so  that  the  assay  is  touched 
>nly  by  the  tip  of  the  outer  flame  and  heated  to  low  redness.  Most 
>f  the  sulphur  then  volatilizes  as  sulphurous  acid,  the  metals  are 
oxidized,  and,  since  sulphurous  acid  has  a  tendency  to  change  into 
lulphuric  acid  at  the  expense  of  already  formed  or  forming  metallic 
»xides,  these  are  converted  partly  into  sulphates,  and  also,  in  presence 
»f  arsenic,  into  arsenates.  As  soon  as  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
an  no  longer  be  smelled,  a  feeble  R.  F.  is  employed,  which  reduces 
he  sulphates  and  arsenates  for  the  most  part,  while  the  arsenic  is 
nore  or  less  completely  volatilized,  according  to  the  ease  or  difficulty 
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with  which  the  arsenides  yield  up  their  arsenic.  When  the  arsenicd 
odor  ceases  the  assay  is  once  more  ignited  with  a  feeble  0.  F.,  gener- 
ally causing  a  slight  odor  of  sulphorpus  acid,  and  then  the  assay, 
which  should  only  be  baked  together,  but  not  rintered^  and  modi 
less  fused,  is  turned  with  the  spatula  and  the  other  side  treated 
alternately  with  the  0.  F.  and  B.  F.  After  roasting  this  side  tfai 
coherent  mass  is  powdered  in  the  agate  mortar,  and  since  it  is  not 
free  from  disseminated  sulphates  and  arsenates,  or  may  even,  if  not 
carefully  enough  roasted,  still  contain  a  trifling  amount  of  sulphidei 
and  arsenides,  it  is  replaced  on  the  coal  and  again  roasted  on  both 
sides.  Sulphur  is  frequently  more  easy  to  expel  than  arsenic,  but 
there  are  metallic  sulphides  which  can  be  conyerted  for  the  most 
part  only  into  sulphates,  as  sulphide  of  lead;  it  is  also  not  very  eaif 
to  convert  sulphide  of  copper  into  oxide  quite  free  from  sulphate,  by 
roasting,  although  continued  heating  alters  the  sulphate  into  tole^ 
ably  pure  oxide.  By  mixing  the  roasted  assay  in  the  mortar  with  aa 
equal  volume  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  again  feebly  igniting 
the  mixture  on  coal  in  the  0.  F.,  sulphate  of  ammonia  volatilises 
and  leaves  the  oxide  of  copper  free  from  sulphuric  acid*  Arsenio 
often  remains  obstinately  combined  aa  acid  with  certain  oxidei» 
especially  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  Antimony  volatilises 
partly  at  the  outset  as  oxide,  while  the  remainder  is  converted  into  a 
fixed  combination  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid.  If  the 
substance  contains  much  sulphide  of  antimony,  lead,  or  any  other 
easily  fusible  sulphide,  and  is  liable  to  sinter^  as  with  tetrshedrite^ 
boumonite,  etc,  it  is  well  first  to  expel  the  volatile  sulphides  by 
fusion  on  coal,  recognizing  them  by  the  coats  formed,  and  to  roast 
only  the  residue,  after  again  pulverizing  it  To  avoid  the  escape  of 
arsenical  fumes,  substances  containing  much  arsenic  may  first  be 
ignited  in  an  open  glass  tube,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  sublimes 
as  arsenous  acid  and  some  of  the  sulphur  volatilizes  as  sulphurous 
acid,  after  which  the  assay  is  roasted  on  coaL 

A  well  roasted  assay  must  give  no  odor  of  arsenic  or  sulphurous 
acid  while  glowing,  must  have  a  dull  appearance,  and  must  admit  of 
being  easily  crushed  to  a  very  fine  powder;  otherwise  it  must  be 
pulverized  and  further  roasted. 

V^'hen  treating  selenides,  tellurides,  or  antimonides  containing  little  or  no  snlj^iiir, 
and  which  have  been  recognized  as  such  bj  the  preceding  tests,  it  is  seldom  Tiftrtmy 
Xo  roast  them,  because  in  most  cases  the  selenium  and  volatile  metals  are  TolatiluKd  bj 
fusing  them  alone  on  coal  for  some  time,  and  the  fixed  metals  can  then  be  very  easily 
recognized  by  fusion  with  fluxes  in  the  0.  F.  Telluride  of  silver  forms  an  exception, 
inasmuch  as  it  yields  only  a  part  of  its  tellurium,  and  a  silver  button  free  from  tel* 
larium  cannot  be  obtained  in  either  flame. 
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1.  Examination  of  Substances  with  Borax. 

This  test  is  made  either  on  platinum  wire  or  on  coal.  Earths  and 
metallic  oxides  are  generally  treated  first  on  wire  in  the  0.  F.,  and 
then  in  the  R  F..on  wire  or  on  ooal;  roasted  sulphides  and  arsenides 
apparently  finee  from  arsenate  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  likewise  so 
treated;  bat  substances  containing  much  of  those  arsenates  are 
treated  at  once  on  ooaL  The  part  which  the  borax  plays  as  reagent 
has  been  explained  on  p.  i^. 

The  testing  of  substances  with  borax  on  platinum  wire  is  per- 
formed as  follows :  The  heated  loop  is  dipped  in  borax^  and  the  ad- 
hering salt  melted  to  a  glass  in  the  0.  F.,  repeating  the  operation 
until  the  bead  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  loop.  The  bead  must 
be  quite  colorless,  both  when  hot  and  cold;  if  otherwise,  it  must  be 
remoTed  by  heating  it  strongly,  and  then  shaking  it  off  into  a  small 
porcelain  Tessel,  by  striking  the  hand  holding  it  smartly  upon  the 
table.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the 
manipulation  and  the  firmness  with  which  the  wire  is  held  in  the 
hand. 

The  substance  may  then  be  attached  to  the  cold,  moistened  borax 
beady  or  at  once  caused  to  adhere  to  it  while  melted,  and  is  in  either 
case  fused  with  it  in  the  0.  F.  It  must  now  be  observed  whether 
the  body  dissolves  with  ease  or  difficulty,  with  or  without  efferves- 
cence, whether  the  bead  with  the  dissolved  substance  is  colored 
when  held  against  the  daylight,  and  whether  this  color  remains  the 
same,  or  becomes  lighter  on  cooling,  as  well  as  whether  the  bead 
remains  clear,  or  becomes  opaque  when  cold. 

Some  bodies  give  a  clear  glass  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  saturation, 
which  also  remains  clear  when  cold,  but  by  gently  heating  it,  espe- 
cially by  a  quick  intermitting  blast,  the  bead  becomes  opaque,  milk- 
white,  or  opalescent,  and  sometimes  colored.  This  operation  is  called 
fiamingy  and  generally  produces  a  result  only  with  such  bodies  as 
yield  a  glass,  which,  after  perfect  saturation,  is  transparent  while 
fluid,  and  becomes  enamel-like  of  itself  at  the  moment  of  solidifica- 
tion. This  is  the  case  with  the  alkaline  earths,  yttria,  glucina, 
zirconia,  oxides  of  cerium,  tantalic  and  titanic  acids,  etc.  It  does 
not  occur  with  some  other  substances,  viz.,  silicic  acid,  alumina, 
oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  etc ;  while  the  presence  of  silicic  aoid 
even  prevents  the  phenomenon  with  bodies  which  alone  give  an 
euamel-like  bead  with  borax  on  cooling.  This  is  shown  by  their 
silicates,  which  give  a  clear  glass  when  fully  saturated,  and  the  glass 
only  becomes  opaque  when  supersaturated  and  cold.    Wlien  a  borax 
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bead  shows  the  aboye  phenomenon,  it  is  said  that  the  bead  ^hBComei 
opaque  by  flaming  J^  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  lies  in  the  im- 
perfect fusion  produced  by  the  flaming,  which  causes  a  partial  sepa- 
ration of  the  base  from  the  basic  borate;  while  in  case  of  a  super- 
saturated glass,  the  base  is  partially  separated  on  cooling.* 

When  treating  a  substance  containing  much  of  a  coloring  oxide, 
or  several  such  oxides,  but  little  should  be  dissolved  at  once,  in  order 
to  avoid  too  dark  a  glass,  the  color  of  which  could  not  be  recognized. 
Wlien  the  glass  is  too  darkly  colored,  it  is  pressed  out  while  soft,  or 
if  this  is  not  enough,  some  of  it  must  then  be  broken  off  and  the 
residue  fused  with  fresh  borax. 

The  color  of  a  bead  may  be  examined  with  or  without  a  magnifier, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  color  with  maiiy  substanoei 
is  different  when  hot  and  cold. 

The  substance  having  been  dissolved  in  the  0.  F.,  the  glass  is 
treated  in  the  R.  F.,  but  with  such  a  blast  that  no  soot  shall  be 
deposited  upon  it.  When  metallic  oxides  or  acids  are  present,  which 
are  reduced  from  borax  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  viz.,  sea* 
quioxides  of  cerium,  manganese,  iron,  uranium  and  chromium, 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  titanic  and  tungstic  acids,  etc.,  the  bead  may  be 
treated  at  once  on  the  platinum  wire;  but  if  there  are  easily  redu- 
cible oxides  present,  as  those  of  zinc,  nickel,  cadmium,  lead^  etc,  the 
wire  would  be  injured,  and  the  bead  must  therefore  be  shaken  from 
it  and  reduced  on  charcoal.  The  bead  is  placed  in  a  cavity  on' coal 
and  treated  with  a  pure  R  F.  that  deposits  no  soot.  After  blowing 
one  or  two  minutes,  the  glass  is  pinched  with  the  forceps  and  drawn 
out  a  little,  so  that  its  color  can  be  plainly  seen.  If  the  dissolved 
oxide  was  combined  with  a  notable  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphide  of  sodium  is  liable  to  form,  which  colors  the  glass  yellowish- 
red,  especially  when  slowly  cooled,  and  a  false  result  may  be  obtained 
unless  this  is  borne  in  mind.  If  the  glass  contains  easily  reducible 
oxides  of  volatile  metals,  a  coat  of  these  oxides  is  formed  on  the 
coal,  as  with  glass  containing  much  oxide  of  antimony,  zinc,  indium, 
cadmium,  bismuth,  or  lead. 

In  some  eases  a  small  bit  of  pure  tin,  as  large  as  a  pin -head,  is 
placed  beside  the  bead,  and  both  are  fused  for  a  moment  in  the  B.  F. 
The  tin  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  absorbs  it  partially  from 

*  Ko^m;  and  others  have  shown  that  the  opacity  frequently  results  fkt>in  the  septn- 
tion  of  the  substances  in  a  crj-stalline  form,  and  G.  H.  Emerson  {Proceed,  Amer.  Acad, 
of  Arts  and  Stteiues^  vol.  vi.,  March,  1865)  describes  very  fine  crystals,  obtained  iW>m 
baryta  and  magnesia,  in  both  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus,  as  well  as  other  intcref^ 
«njr  results  connected  with  the  operation  of  flaming. — [Transl.l 
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aetallic  oxides  in  the  glass,  dissolving  itself  to  a  colorless  bead, 
e  the  oxides  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  oxidation,  and 
nee  a  distinct  color,  which  frequently  appears  only  after  they 
[uite  cold. 

hen  copper  or  nickel  are  to  be  perfectly  reduced  from  a  borax 
containing  few  or  no  other  easily  reducible  oxides,  some 
She  lead  may  be  with  advantage  added  to  the  bead  on  coal ;  the 
J  distributed  through  the  bead  then  unites  into  one  button  with 
lead,  and  the  glass  can  afterward  be  farther,  tested  for  non- 
cible  oxides  ou  platinum  wire. 

any  metallic  arsenides,  as  niccolite^  smaltite^  cobaU  and  lead 
sesy  eta,  in  which  arsenide  of  nickel  or  cobalt  forms  a  chief 
3dient,  can  be  immediately  treated  with  borax  on  coal  without 
dng,  since  they  generally  fuse  easily.  The  method  of  proceeding 
be  given  under  nickel  and  iron. 

le  following  table,  similar  to  those  arranged  by  H.  Bose,  Aus- 
^i  JBhfulbuch  d.  analyt  Chemie,  vol.  i.,  p.  795,  and  Scheerer,  Ldtft* 
buchy  2d  edition,  p.  44,  gives  a  convenient  survey  of  the  colors 
oled  to  borax  by  the  metallic  oxides  and  acids,  in  both  the 
izmg  and  the  reducing  flames : — 

TLB  L    The  Metallic  Oxides  and  Aoida  arranged  with  raferonoe  to 
the  Colors  which  they  impart  to  the  Borax  Bead. 

WITH   BORAX   IK  THE  OXIDIZING   FLAME   PBODUOB: 

Colorless  Beads. 

Silica,  Alumina,  Binoxide  of  Tin. 


nd 


Baryta,  Strontia,  lime,  Magnesia, 

Glupina,  Yttria,  Ziroonia,  Thoria ; 

Oxides  of  Lanthanum  and  Silver ; 

Tant^c,  Niobic,  Hjponiobic,  and 

Tellurous  Acids. 
Titanic. 


When  highly  satorated  opaqnt 
(white)  bj  flaming. 


When  feebly  saturated. 


TeUow  Beads. 


^iTJ'd^l'^rn^^'^'^f  1  When  highly  saturated;  on  cooling coloiv 
Molybdic  Acid ;  Oxides  of  V  Jf  ^  ^^ 

Zinc  and  Cadmium.  J  *«».»««  "P«»H       /  K 


'  \  When  highly  saturated ;  colorless  on  cooling. 


Oxides  of  Lead,  Bismuth 

and  Antimony. 
Sesquioxides  of  Cerium,  \  When  feebly  saturated ;  more  or  less  colorl 

Iron,  and  Ui^nium.        j  on  cooling. 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (feebly  saturated) ;  when  cold,  yeUowish-green. 
Vanadic  Add ;  when  cold,  greenish-yellow. 
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c  lied  ro  l>roton  Beads, 


Hot 


•( 


« 


« 


Gold 


St'siiuiuxide  of  Cerium ;  on  cooling,  yellow,  enamel-like  by  flaming. 
Didymium  (rose-oolored) ;  the  same  on  cooling. 
Iron ;  on  cooling,  yellow. 
Uranium ;  on  cooling,  yellow;  enunel-yellow  by 
Chromium ;  on  cooling,  yellowlah-green. 
Iron  containing  Manganese ;  on  cooling,  yellowialMBd. 

Protoxide  of  Nickel  (reddish-brown  to  brown) ;  Tiolet  while  hot. 
Sesquioxide  of  Manganese  (violet-red) ;  violet  while  hot. 
Protoxide  of  Nickel  containing  Cobalt  (with  little  Cobalt,  TioIeMxovi^ 
▼iolet  while  hot. 


« 


«< 


« 


« 


« 


cU  Violet  Beads  {amethyst-colored). 


Hot: 


Protoxide  of  Nickel ;  on  cooling,  reddish-brown  to  brown. 
Sesquioxide  of  Manganese ;  on  cooling,  red  inclining  to  violet. 
Protoxide  of  Nickel  containing  Cobalt ;  when  cold,  inclining  to 

With  much  Cobalt,  violet  when  cold  also. 
Protoxide  of  Cobalt  containing  Manganese;  the  same  on  cooling. 


e.  Blue  Beads. 


Hot: 
Cold: 


Protoxide  of  Cobalt ;  the  same  on  cooling. 

Oxide  of  Copper  (when  highly  saturated,  greenish-bine) ;  green 


/.  Oreen  Beads. 


Hot: 


061d: 


1 


Oxide  of  Copper ;  blue  when  cold  (greenish-blue  if  highly  satnrated). 
Sesquioxide  of  Iron  contain-  ^  The  green  color  changes  on  oooling, 

ing  Cobalt  or  Copper.        I      ing  to  the  saturation,  as  well  as  the  pMK 
Oxide  of  Copper  containing  |      portions  in  which  the  oxides  are 

Iron  or  Nickel.  J      to  light-green,  bine,  or  yellow. 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (yellowish-green) ;  yellow  to  red  whQo  hoi. 


WITH  BOBAX^  IN  THE  BBDUOING  FULMB,  PRODUOB: 


o.  Colorless  Beads. 


Hot  and 
oold: 


Hoi 


Silica,  Alumina,  Binoxide  of  Tin. 
Baryta,   Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia,^ 

Glucina,  Yttria,Zirconia,Thoria;  I    When  highly   saturated 

Oxides  of  Lanthanum     and  Ce-  |  opaqoe  by  flaming. 

rium ;  Tantalic  Add.  J 

Oxide  of  Indium,  Sesquioxide  of  Manganese.    (With  the  latter  tiie  fjlMm 

is  liable  to  assume  a  feeble  rose  color  on  cooling.) 
Niobic  and  Hyponiobic  Acids ;  when  feebly  saturated* 
Oxides  of  Silver,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Lead,  ^ 

Bismuth,  Antimony,    Nickel,    Telln- 

rou9  Acid. 
Oxide  of  Copper;  if  highly  satnrated,  opaque  red  on  oooling. 


After  long  blowing.    ( Allv  i 
short  blast,  gray.) 
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A.  Teliow  to  Brown  Beads. 


Boi 


Tbanie  Add  (jdlow  to  brown) ;  when  highlj  latnnited,  enamel-Uiie  hf 

flaming. 
Tnngstic  Add  (jdlow  to  dark) ;  when  cold,  browniah. 
Molybdic  Add  (brown  to  opaque).    (Separated  binozide  of  Molybdeni 

ifl  Been  in  the  bladL  bead  if  pressed  flat) 
Yanadic  Add  (browniah) ;  chrome  green  when  cold. 


e.  Blue  Beads,  ' 

Hoi :  Protoxide  of  Cobalt ;  the  same  when  eold. 

d.  Chreen  Beads* 


Hot  and 
edd: 


Sesqniozide  of  Iron  (yellowiah-  or  bottle-green) ;  eepedally  when  cold. 
Sesqnioxide  of  Uranium  (jdlowish-green) ;   when  highlj  saturated  b^ 
<  comes  black  by  flaming. 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (light  to  dark  emerald-green,  according  to  the 
d^^ree  of  saturation). 
Gold :  Yanadic  Add  (chrom^  green) ;  browniah  while  hot. 

0.  Or  ay  and  Cloudy  Beads;  the  cloudiness  frequently  appearing 
distinctly  during  the  blast. 

r  O^  ^^J^Y'^"^  ^^T^'l  With  a  short  blast    (With  a 
(^  IRolnc  and  Hyponiobic  Adds,  when  highly  saturated. 

/.  Bed  Beads. 

^^        J   Sesqnioxide  of  Didymium  (rose-colored),  Oxide  of  Copper  (opaqne), 
^^^"^  *       [  when  highly  saturated ;  colorless  while  hot 


2.     EXAMIKATIOK  OP  THB  SUBSTANOB  WITH  SaLT  OF  PhOSPHOBUS. 

This  test  is  likewise  made  partly  on  platinum  wire  and  partly  on 
ooaL  The  action  of  the  S.  Ph.  has  been  already  explained,  p.  47. 
The  S.  Ph.  must  be  melted  on  the  wire  only  gradually  in  small  por- 
tions, since  it  boils  yiolently  while  the  water  of  crystallization  and 
the  ammonia  are  passing  off,  and  if  a  sufficient  amount  for  a  test 
were  fused  at  once,  it  would  seldom  all  remain  on  the  wire.  On  coal 
the  whole  amount  may  be  ftised  at  once.  The  points  to  be  observed 
in  testing  substances  with  borax  hold  good  for  S.  Ph.  as  well.  Silicic 
acid  being  very  slightly  dissolved  in  S.  Ph.,  the  silicates  can  be  very 
easily  recognized  by  means  of  it ;  the  bases  dissolve,  while  most  of 
the  silica  separates  and  floats  about  in  the  fused  glass  in  the  form  of 
%  gelatinous  skeleton.  Many  silicates,  however,  yield  a  glass,  which, 
indeed,  appears  clear  while  hot,  but  on  cooling  is  more  or  less 
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opalescent,  and  the  glass  must  then  be  examined  for  separated 
silica  with  the  magnifier  while  still  hot  Silicates  of  bases  which 
are  themselves  soluble  with  difficulty  in  S.  Ph.,  as  alumina  and  zir- 
conia,  are  decomposed  by  the  salt  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all, 
and  this  is  chiefly  perceptible  with  zirconia. 

The  colors  produced  in  the  S.  Ph.  beads  are  generally  different 
firom  those  produced  in  borax  by  the  same  substances,  as  may  also 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  summary  with  that  giyen  on 
pp.  81-83. 


TABIiZ!  n. — ^The  Metallic  Ozldei  and  Aoidi  arranged  with  referMUM  to 
the  Oolors  which  they  impart  to  the  Salt  of  Phosphoma  Bead. 

WITH  SALT  OF  PHOSPHOBUS,  IN  THE  OXIDIZING  FLAKB,  PBODUOB: 

o.  Colorless  Beads, 

Silica  (very  slightly  soluble).  ^ 

Alumina,  fiinoxide  of  Tin  (soluble  with  difficulty). 


Hot  and 
cold: 


Baryta,  Strontm,  lime.  Magnesia,  Glu-  \  ---,      . ,  , ,       ^    ,  . 

.      V**  •    '7-       •    Vrnf  •     A  M    r  ^^©"^  highly  latarated 

ema,  Yttna,  Zirconia,  Thona,  Oxide  V  opaque  (whit©)  br  fla 

of  Lanthanum,  Tellurous  Acid.         \  *^     *          '  ^ 


Tantalic,  Niobic,  Hyponiobic,  Titanic,  ^ 
and  Tungstic  Acids ;  Oxides  of  Zinc, 
Cadmium,  Indium,  Lead,  Bismuth, 
and  Antimony. 


flamfa^ 

When  not  too  highly  Batorated. 
(When  highly  saturated,  yel- 
lowish  to  yellow;  andcolcnw 
less  on  cooling.) 


i.  Yellow  Beads. 


Hot 


Hot: 

e.  Bed  Beads. 


Tantalic,  Niobic,  Hyponiobic,  Titanic,  and  J    .^ 
Tungstic  Acids ;  Oxides  of  Zinc,  Cad-  C  ^^^   ^^T   latuialed; 
mium.  Lead,  Bismuth,  and  Antimony.       )       ^^*  ~^^'^«"  <>»  '^^' 
Oxide  of  Silver  (yellowish) ;  opalescent  on  cooling. 

When  feebly  saturated,  colorless  on  cod- 
ing.   If  highly  saturated,  red  while  hot* 
and  yellow  when  cold. 
Sesquioxide  of  Uranium ;  yellowish-green  when  cold. 
Yanadic  Acid  (dark  yellow) ;  lighter  when  cold. 
Protoxide  of  Nickel ;  reddish  while  hot 


Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Sesqui- 
oxide of  Cerium. 


Hot: 


Sesquioxides  of  Cerium  and  Iron.    If  highly  saturated,  yellow  on  oooUog 

«  '*  Didymium  (roso«olored  when  highly  tatoraied). 

Protoxide  of  Nickel  (reddish) ;  yellow  when  cold. 
Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (reddish) ;  emerald-green  when  cold. 


d.  Violet  Beads  {amethyst-colored). 
Hot:      -j 


Sesquioxide  of  Manganese  (browmsh-yiolet) ;  on  cooling,  light  reddish 

yiolet. 
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e.  Blue  Beads, 


Hot: 
Cold: 


Protoxide  of  Cobalt ;  the  tame  on  cooling. 

Oxide  of  Copper  (greenisli-blae  if  highly  saturated) ;  green  while  boL 


/.  Oreen  Beads. 


Hot 


Oc^ 


{ 


Oxide  of  Copper ;  blue  when  cold  (greenish-blue  if  highly  saturated). 

Molybdic  Add  (yellowish-green) ;  lighter  on  cooling. 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  containing  ^  The  green  color  changes  on  cooling, 
Cobalt  or  Copper;  Oxide  of  cording  to  the  saturation,  as  well  aa 
Copper  containing  Iron  or  **  the  proportions  in  which  the  oxides  an 
Nickel.  present,  to  light-green,  blue,  or  yellow. 

Scisquioxide  of  Uranium  (yellowish-green) ;  reddish  while  hot. 
**         "  Chromium  (emerald-green) ;  yellow  while  hot. 


WITH  aALT  OF  PHOSPHOBUS,  IK  REDUCING  FLAKE^  PRODUCE : 

o.  Colorless  Beads. 

Silica  (very  slightly  soluble). 
Alumina,  fiinoxide  of  Tin  (soluble  with  difficulty). 
Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Gludna,  ^   When    highly    satnnUa^ 
Yttria,  Zirconia,  Thoria,  Oxide  of  Lan-  V      opaque  (white)  by  flani- 
Bot  and  j        thanum.  j       ing. 

eold :     ^     Sesquioxides  of  Cerium,  Didymium,  Manganese. 
Tantalic  Acid ;  Oxides  of  Silver,  Zinc,  Cad-  1 
mium,  Indium,  Lead",  Bismuth,  and  An-  C  ^^  long  blowing.     (Othei^ 

timony ;  TeUurous  Acid.  )       ''™  ^^J') 

Protoxide  of  Nickel  (particularly  on  charcoal). 

&  Yellow  to  Red  Beads. 


Hot: 


Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (yellow  to  red) ;  on  cooling,  at  first  greenish,  theo 

reddish. 
Titanic  Add  (  -i  n\  )  ;  violet  on  cooling. 
Hyponiobic  Acid  (violet-brown) ;  particularly  on  coal. 
Yanadic  Acid  (brownish) ;  when  cold,  chrome-green. 
Titanic  Add  containing  Iron.    )  (Yellow);  when  cold,  brownish-red  (bloot^ 
Tungstic  "  "  "       f     red). 

Niobic 


it 
« 


« 


Hyponiobic  Add  -  i 

e.   Violet  Beads  {amethyst-colored). 
Cold       j 
d.  Blue  Beads. 


>  (Brownish-red) ;  when  cold,  dark-yeUov. 


IHobic  Add  (highly  saturated) ;  pale  dirty-blue  while  hot 
Titanic  Acid  (even  when  moderately  saturated) ;  yellow  while  hot. 


(    Protoxide  of  Cobalt ;  also  while  hot. 
Cold  :      ^    Tungstic  Add ;  brownish  while  hot. 

/    Niobic  Add  (very  ..  bly  saturated) ;  dirty-blue  while  hot. 
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e.  Oreen  Beads. 

Sesqnioxide  of  Uranium ;  less  fine  while  hot. 
Molybdic  Add ;  dirtj-g^reen  while  hot. 
*^^  •       )    Vanadic  Acid ;  brownish  while  hot. 

Sesqoioxide  of  Chromium ;  reddish  while  hot 

/.  Oraj/  and  Cloudy  Beads;  tlie  cUmdiness  frequently  appearifi§ 
distinctly  during  the  blast. 

C   Oxides  of  Silver,  Zinc,  Cadmiom,  Indiom,  ^    Host  readily  on  ooal  nl 
Cold :      \       Lead,  Bbmnth,  Antimony,  Nickel ;  Tel-  V       with  tin.    Colorieas  dm 
I       lurous  Acid.  j       prolonged  blowing. 

g.  Red  Beads. 

Sesquioxide  of  Didymiom  (roseHsolored). 
Odd :      ^    (hdde  of  Copper  (opaque),  when  highly  saturated,  or  with  tin  on 

coal. 


8.     EXAMIKATIOK  OF  SUBSTANGE  WITH   OABBOKATB  OF  SODA. 

The  soda  is  employed^  either  simply  to  fuse  the  substance  together 
with  it,  or  to  effect  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides  present  which 
latter  result  can  generally  be  more  perfectly  accomplished  with  ill 
aid  than  by  the  reducing  flame  alone. 

a.  TTie  fusibility  of  the  substance  with  soda. 

A  large  number  of  bodies  combine  with  soda  at  a  high  tempen- 
tnre,  some  yielding  fusible,  and  some  yielding  infusible  compounda. 
There  are  only  a  few  which  yield  fusible  compounds;  they  are 
chiefly: — silicic,  titanic,  tungstic,  molybdic,  tantalic,  vanadic,  and 
the  acids  of  niobium.  Fused  on  charcoal,  silicic  and  titanic  acids 
unite  with  soda,  effervescing  and  yielding  a  clear  bead.  When  there 
is  no  excess  of  soda,  the  silicate  remains  clear  on  cooling,  but  the 
titanate  becomes  crystalline  and  opaque.  Tungstic  and  the  other 
acids  likewise  unite  with  soda  with  effervescence,  but  the  compound 
sinks  into  the  coal.  Baryta  and  strontia  salts  likewise  give  fusible 
compounds  with  soda,  and  these  also  sink  into  the  coal,  while  most 
lime  salts,  although  fusing  with  the  soda,  are  decomposed,  even 
wiien  their  acids  are  more  powerful  than  carbonic  acid,  and  the  soda 
salt  sinks  into  the  coal,  leaving  the  lime  behind. 

The  powdered  substance  to  be  tested  is  mixed  with  the  soda  in  the 
left  hand,  and  the  moistened  mixture,  spread  in  a  shallow  cavity  on 
coal,  is  heated  at  first  gently  to  drive  off  all  the  water,  and  then  ai 
strongly  as  possible.  It  is  generally  advisable  to  add  the  soda  in 
small  portions,  so  as  to  note  clearly  the  changes  produced  by  adding 
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tx^nstantly  increasing  amounts,  which  are  spread  moist  upon  the 
fused  mass.  Many  silicates  which  are  themselves  fusible  with  diffi* 
cnlty,  while  their  bases  are  infusible,  melt  with  a  little  soda  to  a  clear 
glass ;  but  with  more  soda  they  form  a  slag-like  or  infusible  mass- 
When  tlie  assay  is  not  soluble  in  soda,  but  is  decomposed  by  it,  it 
may  be  seen  to  gradually  swell  and  alter  in  appearance,  while  it  does 
not  fuse  to  a  bead  with  the  soda  in  whatever  proportion  it  is  added. 
When  the  substance  is  neither  dissolved  nor  decomposed  by  soda, 
the  latter  sinks  into  the  coal  and  leaves  the  assay  unaltered. 

An  assay  soluble  in  soda  and  free  from  coloring  oxides,  but  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur,  yields  a  glass  which  on  cooling  is 
yellow,  or  red  to  yellowish-brown,  from  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
Bodium,  according  as  there  was  little  or  much  sulphur  present  The 
spread  out  mass  obtained  by  fusing  sulphates  on  coal  with  soda  gen- 
erally has  the  same  color,  and  when  the  mass,  which  has  partially  or 
wholly  sunk  into  the  coal,  is  cut  out,  laid  on  silver  foil,  and  moist- 
ened thoroughly  with  water,  it  forms  a  black  or  dark-brown  spot  of 
sulphide  of  silver.  This  reaction  is  frequently  used  in  testing  a 
.substance  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Substances  containing  manganese,  even  in  very  trifling  quantity, 
when  powdered  and  fused  with  soda  on  platinum  foil  in  the  0.  F., 
yield  manganate  of  soda,  which  spreads  over  the  foil,  and  assumes  a 
bluish-green  color  on  cooling. 

When  the  examination  of  the  substance  by  itself  has  caused  the 
presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  or  mercury  to  be  suspected,  some  of  it 
is  powdered,  mixed  with  previously-dried  soda,  and  heated  in  a 
matrass  over  the  spirit-lamp ;  the  salts  are  decomposed,  and  in  the 
former  case  carbonate  of  ammonia,  recognized  by  the  smell  and  by 
red  litmus  paper,  is  liberated,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  mercury 
<x>llects  in  drops  or  forms  a  gray  film. 

When  silicates  are  fused  with  soda,  they  yield  silicic  acid  to  it,  and  easily  fusible 
«Qicate8  are  fomicd,  containing  a  low  proportion  of  silica.  Upon  adding  more  soda 
the  weaker  bases  are  separated,  and  the  mass  becomes  infusible.  When  the  oxygen  of 
the  silicic  acid  is  at  least  doable  that  of  the  base,  the  addition  of  just  the  right  amount 
of  soda  forms  a  clear  glass,  which  remains  clear  on  cooling,  provided  the  resulting 
double  silicate  is  fusible.  When,  however,  tlic  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  just  equal  to  that 
-of  the  base,  the  assay  is  indeed  generally  decomposed  by  soda  with  cfferA'escence,  but 
«annot  be  fused  to  a  clear  glass,  because  the  resulting  double  silicate  is  too  infusible. 
Ai  before  remarked,  fusible  silicates  of  infusible  bases  yield  with  a  little  soda  a  clear 
g^Iass ;  with  more,  an  opaque  glass ;  and  with  still  more,  arc  infusible,  because  their  bases 
are  separated  by  the  soda. 
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Tho  Oxidla«d  Bttnendt  arranged  aooordlng  to  their  fusibility  and  bahAvloff 

with  Oarbonato  of  Soda. 

A.  MiKERALS  Fusible  to  a  Bead. 


a.  With  soda  yield  a  fluid  head: 


Acmite, 

Allanite  (Cerine),  A* 
Axinite,  A^ 
Boradte,  A^ 
Borax,  Ay 
Botryolite,  A, 
Croddolite, 
CronBtedtite, 
Datolite,  A, 


ElaeoHte,  A^ 
Eudialjte, 
Garnet, 
Helvite, 

Hydroboracite,  A, 
Ilvaite, 
Labradorite, 
Lapis  Lasoliy 
Mica,   from   primitiTe  lime- 
stone, 


Oligoclase, 

Pyrosmalite, 

Sassolite,  A, 

Scapolite,  A, 

Sodidite,  (h>m  Greenlaa^ 

Spodnmene, 

Talc,  black. 

The  Zeolites,  A. 


h.  With  a  little  soda  a  head,  with  more  a  slaggy  mass : 


Amblygonite,  Okenite, 

Fluorite,  Orthite,  A, 

Garnet,  manganiferons,         Pectolite, 
Manganese,  black  silicate  of  Fyrorthite, 
(hydrous  tephroite?) 

c.  With  soda  only  a  slag : 


Rhodonite,  A^ 
Sodalite, 
Sordavalite, 
Vesuvianite,  A, 


Amphodelite, 

Autunite, 

Brevicite, 

Fahl  unite, 

HaUynite, 

Heterosite, 


Iron,  phosphates  of  sesqni-  Fyrope, 


oxide, 
Pharmacolite, 
Pharmacosiderite, 
Polyhalite, 
Pyrargillite, 


d.  Sink  with  soda  into  the  charcoal : 

Celestite 


Saponite, 

Scorodite, 

Tourmaline  (potash)  hlack 

Tripbylite, 

Wolframite. 


\nthcrite. 


e.  Fuse  with  soda  at  first  more  or  less  perfectly  to  a  clear  mass,  but 
are  decomposed  hy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soda  and  leave  h6hif%d  an 
infusihle  crust,  while  the  soda  salt  sinks  into  the  coal: 


Anhydrite, 
Cryolite, 


Gay-Lussite, 
Glauberite, 


Gypsum, 
Polyhalite. 


/.  Yield  with  soda  a  reguline  metal: 

Minerals  consisting  of  reducible  metallic  oxides  and  their  reducible  salts. 


*  Ay  denotes  that  the  mineral  fuses  with  intumescence,  eflfervescence,  etc 
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B^  MIKBBAL6  WHICH  FUBB  OHLT  OH  THE  SDOIB. 

o.   WUh  soda  yield  a  fluid  bead: 


AlUte,                                  KepheBte, 
Anorthite,                             OithodaM^ 
Emenld  (beryl)                    FMaUta, 
EacUue,  A^                          SodaHte,  torn  Ymanhm, 

Steatite, 
Tltaiiiti^  ii, 
THiquoii. 

b.   With  little  soda  a  fluid  beady  wiih  mare  a  sJaggy  mass: 

Eontadtoy                              HTpenthene^ 
Epidote,  A,                           Wbllmstoiiili^ 

ZoUte^A 

c.  Yield  with  soda  only  a  slag. 

GarphoUte,                            Flmdite, 
Dichroite  (ioHte),  Uoe,          Finite, 
Laznlite,  A,                         Flambognnimilfl^  A, 
Mica,  A,  from  gnuute,          ^n^tKhlorBy 

SdieeBte, 
SeqMitiiie, 
Toonnaline  (aoda), 

d.   With  soda  goes  into  the  coal: 

Barite. 

e.  Fuse  or  only  swell  up  with  soda,  but  are  decomposed  by  a  suf^ 
ficient  amount  of  soda^  leaving  an  infusible  crusty  while  the  soda  salf 
sinks  into  the  coal: 

Apatite  (iweDi  up).  Baiite  (ealdfenras),  ftuea. 

C.  Infusible  Mihebals. 

a.  CHve  with  soda  a  fluid  bead: 

Agalmatolite^  Hlsingerite,  RntOe, 

Dioptase,  Leadte,  SidextMchisolite, 

Fir^claj,  Fyrophyllite,  A,  WolchonBkoite. 

Qnartz, 

b.  With  little  soda  a  bead,  with  more  a  slaggy  mass : 

Cerite,  Gadolinite,  A,  Talc, 

ChxTsolite,  Fhenadte,  Tonnnaline,  A  (UtUft). 

Picrosmine, 

c.  Yield  with  soda  only  a  slag : 

JEschjnite,  A,  Cessiterite,  with  much  soda  Flnocerine, 

Allophane,  metaUlc  tin,  Gahnite  (a  zinc  coat), 

Alaminite,  Chloritoid,  Gehlenite, 

Alunite,  Chromite,  Gibbsite, 

AInnogen,  A,  Chrome  Ochre,  Iron,   sesquiozide   and     ^ 

Andalusite,  Chrysoberjl,  sulphates, 

Brncite,  Cjanite,  Manganese,  ozidea. 

Calamine  (a  zinc  c^at),  Diaspore,  CErstedite. 
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Oararovite, 

Tantalito, 

XenotlnM^ 

Poljmijirnite, 

Thorite, 

fipinel, 

Titanic  Lroiiy 

TttiotaiitiiUleb 

Btaurolite, 

Topa«, 
WOrthitts 

d.  Fuse  or  only  swell  up  with  soda,  but  are  decomposed  tjf  a  mf^ 
ficient  amount^  and  the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal,  leaving  cm  ^fiuUk 
crust : 

Alam  (kalinite),  dehydrated,  Caldte,  M'^giuff'tiv 

Aragonite,  Dolomite,  YfvnSOS^  A» 

fiaiytocalcite,  Epoomite,  dehydrated, 

e,  Smks  with  the  soda  into  the  coal: 

Strontianite,  A, 

/?.  Reduction  of  metallic  oxides  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Many  oxides  can  be  reduced  on  coal  in  the  B.  F.  withont  8od%  bat 
when  mixed  or  combined  with  non-redacible  bodies  it  is  not  only 
difficult,  but  sometimes  quite  impossible  so  to  reduce  them  that  their 
presence  may  be  at  once  ascertained;  by  the  addition  of  soda  this, 
•can,  however,  be  very  perfectly  accomplished.  There  are  also  metaDio 
oxides  which  can  be  reduced  perfectly  with  soda^  but  not  without  it 
The  easy  reduction  effected  by  soda  is  to  be  ascribed  as  well  to  the 
formation  in  the  R.  F.  of  cyanide  of  sodium,  which  absorbs  oxygen 
with  great  eagerness  to  form  cyanate  of  soda,  as  also,  without  donbi^ 
to  the  fact  that  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  the  salt  sinks  into 
the  coal,  while  its  carbonic  acid  and  part  of  its  oxygen  are  conTOited 
by  the  charcoal  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
gaseous  sodium  that  escapes,  exerts  a  reducing  action  on  the  metallio 
oxides. 

The  best  way  to  perform  this  reduction  is  to  mix  the  pnlTerised 
assay  with  moistened  soda  in  the  left  hand,  spread  the  paste  on  coal, 
and  treat  it  with  a  good  R.  F.  for  not  too  short  a  time#  It  is  some- 
times difficult  at  once  to  recognize  the  separated  metal,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  coal  which  is  permeated  with  the  soda  at  the  spot  where 
the  reduction  was  effected,  must  be  cut  out,  triturated  with  water  in 
the  mortar,  and  the  coal,  etc.,  washed  away  carefully  until  only 
metallic  particles  remain.  When  even  a  trifling  amount  of  a  re- 
ducible oxide  was  present,  there  will  be  small,  flattened,  lustrous 
metallic  scales  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  or,  in  case  the  metal  was 
difficultly  fusible,  and  not  soft,  a  metallic  powder.    This  residue 
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should  be  examined  with  the  glass,  and  under  water  with  the  mag- 
net, and  if  necessary,  also  tested  on  coal  with  borax  and  S.  PIl,  in 
case  a  mixture  of  several  metals  was  obtained. 

In  order  to  transfer  the  fine  particles  of  metal  to  the  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  they  are  wiped  firom  the  mortar  with  a  bit 
of  filter  paper,  which  is  then  rolled  up  and  burned  on  the  coaL  If 
there  is  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  metal,  the  borax  or  salt  of  phos- 
phorus necessary  for  the  examination  is  wrapped  in  the  paper  at 
the  same  time.  When  there  are  seyeral  reducible  oxides  present, 
they  are  generally  obtained  as  an  alloy.  A  littie  borax  should  be 
added  to  the  soda  when  treating  tantidates  and  slags,  to  reduce  the 
trifling  amount  of  oxide  of  tin  which  is  often  present  The  com* 
pounds  of  tantalic  or  silicic  acid  are  more  easily  dissolved  by  adding 
borax,  which  also  prevents  the  reduction  of  iron  that  would  other- 
wise alloy  with  the  tin. 

The  metals  redndble  it  above  with  aoda  are,  besideB  the  noble  metals :  molybde- 
imm,  tongsten,  antfanonj,  teUnriiuii,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  indium,  cadmium, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Arsenic  and  qnicksQyer  are  reduced,  but  Tolatilize  immedi- 
atdj,  and  can  onlj  be  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  in  the  glass  tube  or  matrass.  If 
the  asfeay  contained  arsenate  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  a  quite  fusible  button  is  alwajs  ob- 
tained, which  is  rendered  brittle  bj  the  considerable  amount  of  arsenic  in  it.  When, 
in  addition  to  oxide  of  copper,  there  is  an  oxide  of  antimony  or  tin  present,  an  easilj 
fosible,  but  brittle,  alloy  of  copper  and  antimony  or  tin  is  obtained. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  may  with 
advantage  be  substituted  for  soda  when  treating  oxides  of  difficult 
reducibility,  as  they  have  a  much  greater  reducing  power.  Even  a 
feeble  IL  F.  suflBces  to  reduce  oxides  of  tin,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.,  imme- 
diately with  these  reagents,  while  soda  would  require  a  long-con- 
tinued and  strong  blast  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oxalate, 
heated  to  incipient  glowing,  evolves  carbonic  oxide  copiously,  and 
this  has  a  powerful  reducing  action,  while  the  simultaneously  formed 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  potassa  liberated  from 
the  decomposed  salt,  is  likewise  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  by  the 
action  of  the  coal  at  a  higher  temperature ;  the  cyanide  of  potassium, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  oxygen  directly  from  the  metallic  oxides  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potassa,  so  far  as 
this  oxygen  suffices.  The  cyanide,  however,  has  the  disadvantage 
of  spreading  out  over  the  coal  at  once,  and  thus  scattering  the  re- 
duced metal ;  while  the  oxalate,  although  also  easily  fused,  spreads 
less,  and  the  metallic  particles  can  be  more  readily  collected  to 
larger  buttons.  Both  of  these  reducing  fluxes  are  also  preferable  to 
soda  when  the  reduction  must  be  performed  in  a  matrass,  as  for  de- 
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teoting  a  trifling  amount  of  arsenic,  the  special  directioxis  finr  whkb 
will  be  given  under  the  examination  for  arsenic. 


4.     EXAHIKATION  OF  SUBSTANCES  WITH  OOBALT  SOLUTION. 

This  test  can  only  be  employed  for  substances  which  have  a  nearly 
or  quite  white  color  after  ignition  in  the  0.  F.  If  the  substance  ii 
not  very  dense,  and  will  absorb  the  solution,  a  (fragment  of  it  ii 
moistened  with  the  solution,  and  gradually  ignited  quite  strongly 
with  the  0.  F.,  being  held  in  the  forceps.  Friable  substances  are 
mixed  with  the  solution  and  spread  on  coal.  In  testing  coats,  a  tew 
drops  of  the  solution  are  put  on  the  coat,  and  it  is  then  cautiously 
ignited,  so  as  not  to  blow  away  the  thin  layer  of  oxide.  Crystalline 
substances,  and  such  as  are  too  dense  to  absorb  the  solution,  must  be 
jiulverized,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  spread  on  coal,  and  dried.  The 
crust  is  then  moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  gradually  heated 
to  a  feeble  glow  in  the  0.  F.  If  coherent,  the  crust  may  be  removed 
from  the  coal  and  held  in  the  forceps.  The  color  imparted  to  the 
assay  must  always  be  examined  by  daylight  and  when  the  assay  ia 
quite  cool.  The  colors  frequently  seen  when  the  substance  is  moist- 
ened with  the  solution,  or  on  commencing  to  heat  it,  such  as  blue^ 
red,  black,  proceed,  it  is  true,  from  decomposition  of  the  solution, 
but  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  indications  of  substances 
sought. 

The  quantity  of  solution  required  depends  upon  its  concentration; 
a  few  experiments  will  show  how  much  should  be  employed  to  secure 
a  distinct  reaction.  A  very  dilute  solution  always  yields  the  best 
results,  as  a  too  concentrated  one  is  liable  to  turn  the  ignited  assay 
gray  or  black. 

The  following  colors  are  assumed  by  some  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  and  acids  on  being  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  ig» 
nited: 

a.  Brownish-red,  baryta; 

b.  Flesh'Colory  magnesia,  tantalic  acid ; 

c.  Violet,  zirconia  (dirty- violet),  phosphate  and  arsenate  of  mag- 

nesia (fuse  at  the  same  time). 

d.  BluCy  alumina,  silica; 

e.  Green,  oxide  of  zinc  (yellowish -green),  of  tin  (bluish-green), 

titanic    acid   (yellowish-green),    hyponiobic   acid    (dirty- 
green),  antimonic  acid  (dirty  dark-green). 
/.  Grai/y  strontia,  lime,  glucina  (bluish-gray),  niobic  acid. 
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Only  a  few  of  these  oolorstions  are  of  use  in  recognizing  bodies, 
especially  those  of  alumina^  magnesioy  rinc,  and  iiiu  The  bine  of 
alumina  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  blue  produced  by  many 
silicates,  which  is  due  to  silicate  of  cobalt  This  almost  always 
appears  fused  on  careful  examination,  while  the  blue  of  alumina  is 
dull ;  the  formev  also  only  appears  with  a  high  temperature,  and  it 
is  therefore  well,  if  the  substance  after  ignition  with  the  solution 
shows  no  blue  color,  not  to  heat  it  too  mach,  so  as  to  fuse  it  On  the 
other  hand,  in  testing  for  magnesia^  the  ignited  substance  may  haye 
assumed  only  a  very  feeble  rose-color,  and  it  can  then  be  more 
strongly  treated,  eyen  to  fusion,  if  possible,  since  the  red  color  will 
not  only  remain,  but  also  become  more  distinct  if  magnesia  is  present 

The  alumina  and  magnesia  reactions  are  preyented  by  the  pres- 
ence of  colored  metallic  oxides,  which  genendly  produce  a  gray  oi 
black  mas^  unless  present  in  too  small  quantity. 

The  methods  of  using  the  other  qualitatiye  reagents  will  be  da> 
scribed  under  the  special  examinations. 
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B.  G'eneral  rules  for  qualitative  blowpipe  examinations, 
by  which  the  separate  constituents  of  compound  sub- 
stances can  be  detected  with  the  partial  aid  of  the 
wet  process.  ^ 

In  the  examination  of  compound  substances  with  the  aid  of  the 
blowpipe  the  wet  process  is  frequently  indispensable  when  all  of  the 
ingredients  are  to  be  detected,  but  even  then  the  blowpipe  is  advan- 
tageously used,  not  only  in  carrying  out  various  necessary  operations, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  results  and  further  examining 
the  isolated  constituents. 

Before  proceeding  to  decompose  the  substance  by  the  wet  way,  its 
behavior  before  the  blowpipe  should  be  ascertained,  and  from  this 
the  nature  of  the  compound  inferred;  whether  it  is  a  salt  of  the 
alkalies,  earths,  or  heavy  metals,  or  a  silicate,  and  whether  the  com- 
pounds contain  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides;  further,  whether  it 
is  a  combination  of  metallic  oxides,  or  o^  sulphides  or  selenides,  or 
of  various  metals  with  one  another,  in  which  latter  division  the 
metallic  arsenides  and  tellurides  are  also  to  be  placed.  The  further 
examination  is  essentially  facilitated  by  knowing  under  what  class 
of  comi>ounds  the  unknown  substance  belongs. 

When  the  compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  most  usual  sol- 
vent is  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  solution  does  not  take  place  at  the 
usual  temperature,  the  glass  is  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp.  Effer- 
vescence indicates  either  the  presence  of  a  carbonate,  when  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  escapes  without  any  odor ;  or  of  a  metallic  oxide  at  a 
high  stage  of  oxidation,  and  then  chlorine  gas  escapes  and  is  raoog- 
nized  by  its  pungent  odor.  The  latter  phenomenon  occurs,  for 
example,  when  the  mineral  contains  sesquioxide  or  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, which  are  transformed  into  protochloride.  The  solution  is 
then  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  examined  for  the  various  earths 
and  acids,  as  will  be  directed  under  the  separate  examinations. 

The  testing  of  silicates  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  of  especial  im 
portance.    Quite  a  number  are  wholly  decompqsed  by  it,  the  bases 
dissolving,  while  the  silicic  acid  separates  either  in  a  gelatinous  or 
pulverulent  (and  then  usually  rather  voluminous)  state.* 

*  To  determine  whether  silicates  and  other  combinations  of  the  earths  and  metallk 
oxides  are  decomposed  by  acids,  the  fine  powder  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  the  add, 
and  a  portion  of  the  flnid  tested  with  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda.  If  a  oondder- 
able  precipitate  is  formed  decomposition  has  taken  place,  but  if  only  a  few  flocks  an 
thrown  down  the  substance  is  either  not  decomposed,  or  only  with  difficulty. 
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When  the  silicate  is  entirely  decomposable,  the  whole  is  diluted 
rith  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  examined,  as  will  be  directed 
mder  the  examination  of  silicates,  for  the  various  earths.  Should  it 
lot  be  wholly  decomposed,  another  small  portion  must  be  decom- 
X)6ed  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  boi*ax,  as  will  be  described 
lirectly. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  a  substance  with  nitre  when 
izamining  it  for  a  single  ingredient,  which  is  thus  more  highly 
oxidized  and  combined  as  an  acid  with  the  potassa  of  the  nitre,  from 
irhich  it  can  be  more  readily  separated  and  then  recognized.  Some- 
lames,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  ftise  a  substance  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  and  to  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  in  order  either  to . 
free  it  at  once  firom  certain  constituents,  or  to  convert  the  whole  into 
■nlphates,  and  then  proceed  with  the  separation  of  the  dififerent 
oonstitnents  after  solution  in  water. 

Decomposition  of  the  substances  by  fusion  with  soda  and  borax,  and 
treatment  of  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  milligr.  of  the  very  finely  powdered 
substance  being  mingled  with  soda  and  borax  ^  in  the  agate  mortar, 
the  whole  is  wrapped  in  a  soda-paper  cylinder,  made  of  fine  filter 
|)aper,  and  fused  before  the  blowpii^e  in  a  cylindrical  hole  on  char- 
•coal,  or  in  a  charcoal  crucible.  The  quantity  of  flux  depends  on  the 
fusibility  of  the  substance.  Generally,  one  part  by  weight  of  soda 
:snd  one  of  borax  sufl&oes:  but  the  borax  must  be  increased. up  to 
two  parts  when  the  substance  contains  much  magnesia,  alumina, 
^lucina,  or  zirconia,  while  a  considerable  amount  of  barite  requires 
an  increase  of  both  borax  and  soda. 

The  O.  F.  may  be  employed  if  the  substance  has  been  found  free 
from  easily  reducible  oxides,  but  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
«]ags,  the  R.  F.  must  be  used,  so  as  to  reduce  and  separate  these 
oxides  in  the  metallic  stai^. 

Usually  the  quantity  of  reducible  oxides  is  so  small  that  they  can- 
not easily  be  reduced  to  a  single  button,  and  then  about  sixty  to 
-eighty  milligr.  of  silver,  or,  still  better,  gold,  should  be  added  in  the 
form  of  a  button  and  the  charge  treated  with  the  R.  F.,  just  as 
directed  for  the  charge  in  the  quantitative  copper  assay,  p.  442. 
During  this  operation  the  earthy  constituents  and  the  difficultly 
reducible  oxides  dissolve  in  the  glass  which  is  formed  by  the  borax 

*  The  boracic  add  being  combined  with  the  soda,  exercises  no  injurious  effect  during; 
iihe  sabMQoent  deoompotition  of  the  fused  compound  by  the  wet  process. 
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and  soda,  and  melt  to  an  easily  fusible  bead.  The  acids  of  arsenir 
and  the  easily  reducible  oxides  are  reduced,  while,  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid,  there  is  a  partial  formation  of  sulphide  of  sodium^ 
and  ])art  of  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  reduced  metals.  Tne 
reduced  arsenic  is  partly  taken  up  by  these  metals  and  partly  yoiMt 
tilized,  while  the  non-volatile  reduced  metals  unite  together  and  me^t 
with  the  silver  or  gold  to  an  easily  fusible  globule,  which  goes  to  one 
side  of  the  glass.  The  oxides  of  the  metals  that  remain  dissolved  in 
the  glass  are  present  in  the  lowest  stage  of  oxidation. 

Such  a  fusion,  whether  with  the  0.  F.  or  R.  F.,  must  be  accom- 
plished with  an  active  flame  and  with  proper  patience,  since  other- 
wise no  thorough  decomposition  of  the  substance  can  be  effectei 
The  fused  glass  must  be  quite  fluid,  as  clear  as  possible,  and  firee 
from  bubbles  and  metallic  particles.  If  the  glass  continues  to  froth 
or  show  bubbles  alter  long  blowing,  this  is  a  sign  that  either  the 
solution  of  the  non-reducible  portions,  or  the  reduction  of  the 
reducible  oxides,  is  not  completed,  and  the  fusion  must  be  continued 
with  a  lively  flame. 

An  assay  which  has  been  fused  in  the  0.  F.  is  taken  from  the  cod 
when  it  has  solidified,  and  after  cleaning  it  from  any  adherent  cod 
with  the  knife  and  brush,  is  first  broken  up  in  the  steel  mortar,  or 
between  paper  on  the  anvil,  and  then  pulverized  in  the  agate  mortar. 
It  must  be  entirely  reduced  to  powder,  otherwise  portions  of  the 
glass  are  apt  to  remain  undissolved  in  the  subsequent  treatment 
with  acids,  and  it  must  be  pulverized  immediately,  or  else  the  fused 
glass  will  absorb  moisture  readily  from  the  air,  becoming  tough  and 
difficult  to  pulverize. 

When  the  assav  has  been  fused  in  the  R.  F.  and  a  metallic  button 
reduced  from  it,  or  when  it  is  presumed  that  the  silver  or  gold  added 
haa  been  melted  to  a  globule  with  the  reduced  metals,  the  assay  must 
still  be  kept  in  a  quite  fluid  state  by  means  of  a  good  R.  F.,  and 
made  to  flow  slowly  from  one  point  of  the  coal  to  another,  until  it  it 
certain  that  the  glass  is  quite  fi*ee  from  globules  of  metal  and  bub- 
bles, wliile  the  metal  is  united  to  one  globule  beside  it  After  satis- 
factorily accomplishing  this  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  assay  set 
aside  until  quite  cold,  when  it  is  removed  with  the  forceps,  tha 
metallic  button  separated  from  the  glass  in  the  steel  mortar,  or 
between  paper  on  the  anvil,  and  the  glass  pulverized  after  cleanBiiig 
it  from  any  adherent  coal.  When  the  B.  F.  has  not  been  pure  or 
strong  enough,  part  of  the  reducible  oxides  may  remain  and  exert 
an  injurious  influence  upon  the  further  decomposition  of  the  ftiaed 
glass. 
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The  oxides  which  can  be  easily  reduced  by  the  foregoing  treafc- 
nent,  and  thus  separated  from  the  earths  and  non-reducible  oxides, 
ire :  the  acids  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  the  oxides  of  silver, 
mercury,  copper,  bismuth,  thallium,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  indium,  cad- 
mium, and  nickel.  Tellurium,  osmium,  gold,  platinum,  iridium, 
rhodium,  and  palladium  only  occur  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  can  therefore  readily  be  separated  from  the  non-reducible  oxides 
and  earths  by  the  addition  of  silver  or  gold.  The  volatile  metals 
either  escape  entirely  in  fumes  during  the  fusion,  or  only  in  part, 
some  of  them  coating  the  coal,  while  those  that  remain  unite  with 
the  added  silver  or  gold.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  further 
examination  of  the  reduced  metals  may  be  inferred  from  the 
remarks  upon  alloys  in  the  detailed  examinations  which  follow. 

The  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  which  cannot  be  reduced  by  fusion 
in  the  R.  P.  with  soda  and  borax,  are :  the  oxides  of  chromium,  ura- 
nium, cobalt  (in  the  absence  of  arsenic  acid,  or  when  the  cobalt  is 
not  present  in  too  great  quantity),  iron,  manganese,  and  cerium ; 
and  the  following  acids:  molybdic,  tungstic,  tantalic,  niobic,  and 
titanic.  The  above  oxides  can,  however,  be  readily  separated  again 
from  the  earths,  for  the  most  part,  and  recognized  before  the  blow- 
pipe, as  directed  in  the  various  qualitative  examinations. 

After  finely  pulverizing  the  fused  glass,  it  is  moistened  with  an 
abundance  of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Fig.  62,  and  then  as  much 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  as  will  dissolve  all  of  the  powder  and 
leave  some  free  acid.  The  dish  is  placed  upon  the  evaporating  ring. 
Fig.  7,  over  the  lamp  flame,  and  the  powder  stirred  with  a  slender  glass 
rod,  until  the  soluble  portions  have  been  separated  from  the  insolu- 
ble. The  presence  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  always  formed  if  the 
Bubstance  contains  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur,  causes  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  other  constituents,  excepting  silica,  are 
converted  into  chlorides  and  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acids.  Occasion- 
ally almost  all  of  the  silica  also  goes  into  solution.  Since  usually 
only  combinations  of  silicic  acid  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with  soda 
and  borax,  it  rarely  happens  that  molybdic,*  tungstic,  tantalic, 
niobic,  and  titanic  acids  are  here  met  with.  After  effecting  the 
solution,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  this  should  be  done 
where  the  vapors  may  not  escape  into  the  laboratory,  in  case  too 
much  free  acid  is  present.  The  evaporation  should  be  conducted 
gradually,  especially  toward  the  end,  and  carried  to  dryness,  so  as  to 
remove  the  excess  of  acid  and  to  render  compact  the  siUca,  which 
separates  in  a  gelatinous  state  during  the  process. 

When  the  solution  has  been  evaporated  to  drynessiy  so  that  only  the 
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slightest  possible  odor  of  escaping  acid  vapor  can  be  perceived,  tk 
mass  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  some  time  is 
covered  with  distilled  water.  Then  the  dish  is  set  over  the  lamp 
flame,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  chlorides  and  separate  them  from  the 
insoluble  portion,  which  in  substances  decomposed  in  this  way  gen- 
erally  consists  of  silica  alone.  The  silica  can  be  very  readily  separated 
from  the  solution  by  filtration  and  washing  with  water,  after  which 
it  may,  if  necessary,  be  tested  B.  B.  with  soda. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  reduced  during  the  fusion  to  protoxide,  and 
is  not  perfectly  restored  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  during  the  treat- 
ment with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  least  perfectly  when  there  is  veiy 
much  iron  present.  This  being,  however,  essential  to  the  certain 
detection  of  the  separate  ingredients,  the  filtrate  from  the  silica,  with 
the  first  portions  of  the  wash  water,  must  be  boiled  in  a  test  tube, 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron 
into  sesquioxide.  The  nitric  acid  necessary  for  the  peroxidation  of 
the  iron  may  be  added  at  once,  before  the  evaporation,  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  regard  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  may  ensue  on  treating  the  fused  assay  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

The  bases  contained  in  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  are  separated  by 
method:  that  will  be  given  under  the  detailed  qualitative  examina- 
tions for  diiFerent  earths. 

Fusion  of  substances  with  nitre  or  bisulphate  ofpotassa. 

This  fusion  is  sometimes  performed  simply  in  the  loop  of  a  plat- 
inum wire,  but  oftener  in  the  platinum  spoon.*  Powdered  and 
friable  substances  are  at  once  mixed  in  a  finely  pulverized  state  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  nitre  in  the  agate  mortar;  metallic  com- 
pounds and  alloys  which  cannot  be  powdered  should  be  divided  as 
finely  as  possible  by  hammering  or  filing.  The  quantity  of  nitre  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  substance  to  be  oxidized  ;  ordinarily 
three  to  four  volumes  are  employed,  unless  the  substance  has  a  very 
high  specific  gravity.  When  but  one  ingredient  is  sought  for,  the 
fusion  may  be  performed  on  platinum  wire,  after  mixing  the  whole 
into  a  paste  with  water.  A  portion  is  smeared  in  the  loop  and  fused 
in  the  0.  F.  until  it  ceases  to  foam,  when  a  fresh  portion  is  smeared 
on  and  fused,  continuing  the  operation  until  the  volume  of  the  fused 
mass  is  so  great  that  it  would  no  longer  adhere  to  the  wire.    The 

*  The  nitre  oxidizes  the  surface  of  the  platinnm,  it  is  true,  but  so  slightly  that  itt  . 
ffTects  on  the  spoon  need  not  be  feared. 
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fire  should  be  kept  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the  loop  turned 
town  ward,  as  the  nitre  has  a  tendency  to  flow  down  the  wire. 

When  it  is  suspected  that  the  substance  contains  an  extremely 
onall  amount  of  the  body  sought  for,  or  wheu  it  is  designed  to  oxid- 
ze  several  ingredients,  in  order  to  treat  them  further  in  that  state, 
}T  if  an  alloy  which  cannot  be  powdered  is  under  treatment,  a  some* 
what  larger  quantity  must  be  used,  and  the  fusion  performed  in  the 
platinum  spoon.  The  whole  mixture  should  not  however,  be  poured 
into  the  spoon  at  once,  but  at  first  only  small  portions,  since  gases 
emd  vapors  escape  during  the  fusion,  and  may  easily  cause  the  melt- 
ing mass  to  run  over.  At  first  the  bottom  of  the  spoon  is  heated 
with  the  0.  F.,  which  is  then  directed  into  the  spoon,  and  the  whole 
fused  until  it  becomes  quiet  The  remainder  of  the  mixture  is  then 
added  in  similar  portions,  and  fused  after  each  addition  until  it 
ceases  to  froth  strongly.  The  position  of  the  spoon  should  mean- 
while be  altered,  so  that  every  part  of  the  mixture  may  be  reached 
by  the  flame,  and  the  spoon  always  appear  red  hot 

On^7  those  alloys  can  be  fused  with  nitre  in  the  spoon  which 
oxidize  readily,  and  do  not  combine  with  the  platinum  at  the  tem- 
perature which  can  be  produced  by  the  blowpipe.  The  fusion  of 
such  compounds  with  nitre  is  properly  limited  to  the  detection  of 
very  trifling  quantities  of  arsenic  in  metals  from,  which  it  can  only 
be  separated  with  diflSculty,  and  which  are  very  infusible,  e.g.,  nickel 
and  cobalt 

The  fusion  of  substances  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  always 
effected  in  the  larger  platinum  spoon,  in  the  same  way  as  with  nitre, 
and  most  suitably  over  the  spirit-lamp.  The  substance  must  be  per- 
fectly dried,  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  elutriated,  if 
decomposed  with  diflBculty.  If  melted  by  the  blowpipe  flame  the 
too  strong  heat  is  very  liable  to  partially  expel  the  sulphuric  acid 
from  some  of  the  sulphates  formed  by  the  fusion ;  but  if  the  spirit 
flame  is  employed,  and  the  spoon  at  first  only  kept  dii'ectly  over  the 
tip  of  the  flame,  until  most  of  the  gases  have  escaped,  and  tlien  held 
deeper  in  it,  the  heat  acts  equally  upon  the  bottom  of  the  spoon  all 
around,  the  fusing  mass  is  only  brought  to  low  redness,  and  the 
resulting  salts  are  not  destroyed.* 

When  much  of  the  bisulphate  must  be  used,  the  spoon  frequently 
becomes  filled  before  all  of  the  mixture  has  been  charged,  and  then 


*  It  is  advaDtageoas  in  these  fusions  to  surround  the  flame  with  a  sheet-iron  cylinder, 
teaching  about  to  the  top  of  the  flame,  and  which  rests  on  the  glass  lamp,  having 
•ereral  openings  at  its  lower  end. 
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the  fluid  mass  must  be  poured  out  upon  the  anyil,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  mixture  fused.  It  is,  indeed,  always  advisable  to  pour  ont 
the  mass,  as  it  can  then  be  readily  pulverized  in  the  steel  mortar 
when  cold,  and  thus  more  quickly  dissolved  in  water.  The  quantity 
of  bisulphate  of  potassa  depends  upon  the  various  constitnentsof  the 
substance  to  be  fused ;  thus,  for  protoxide  of  iron  3.6  parts  by  weight 
of  bisulphate  are  required  to  convert  it  into  sulphate;  for  lime,  15; 
for  magnesia,  6 ;  for  alumina,  7. 8.  It  is  always  more  prudent  to 
employ  rather  more  of  the  acid  salt  than  is  exactly  required,  since 
alumina  and  the  oxides  of  iron  are  liable  to  lose  a  part  of  their  com- 
bined sulphuric  acid  at  a  long  continued  high  temperature. 

The  Arm  mass  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  a  substance  with  nitre 
or  bisulphate  of  potassa,  whether  on  platinum  wire  or  in  the  spooD, 
when  not  poured  out  cannot  well  be  pulverized  and  thus  dissohed 
in  water,  because  the  platinum  may  easily  be  injured  in  detaching  it 
It  is  tlierefore  necessary  to  lay  the  wire  or  spoon  with  the  fused  maa 
in  a  porcelain  dish  of  suitable  capacity,  pour  over  it  the  amount  of 
water  necessary  for  solution,  and  set  the  vessel  upon  the  evaporating 
ring  over  the  lamp.  As  the  water  becomes  hot  the  mass  generally 
separates  from  the  platinum  and  can  be  crushed  with  the  pestle  of 
the  agate  mortar.  In  most  cases  the  water  may  be  heated  to  boiling 
and  the  salt  thus  readily  dissolved ;  but  when  a  substance  containing 
titanic  acid  has  been  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  in  order  to 
make  the  titanic  acid  soluble,  and  the  fused  mass  has  been  covered 
with  more  water  than  was  exactly  required  for  its  solution,  the  latter 
must  not  be  boiled,  or  else  the  titanic  acid  will  be  imperfectly  dis- 
solved, and  that  which  had  been  dissolved  at  a  lower  temperature 
will  be  thrown  down  again. 

These  operations  in  the  wet  way  afford  residues  and  precipitates, 
which  after  filtration  are  to  be  further  examined  and  must  therefore 
generally  be  dried.  When  there  is  enough  of  the  mass  the  filter  is 
spread  open  upon  a  double  layer  of  blotting  paper,  the  mass  scraped 
off  with  a  spatula,  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  dried  over  the 
lamp.  When  there  is  but  little  of  it,  the  folded  filter  is  held  up  to 
the  light,  the  empty  portion  cut  away  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  adhering  mass,  dried  immediately  in  the  dish 
over  the  lamp.  The  dry  paper  is  then  doubled  together,  hung  upon 
a  platinum  wire,  ignited  at  one  end,  and  burned  over  a  clean  porce- 
lain dish,  which  receives  the  residue,  mingled  with  a  little  coaL 
These  coaly  particles  may  be  very  easily  burned  away  in  the  plati- 
num spoon,  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  the  dry  mass  is  to  be 
further  treated  with  fluxes,  as  they  are  thereby  consumed. 
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The  chemical  operations  ordinarily  performed  in  making  examin* 
fttions  in  the  wet  way,  snch  as  precipitating,  decanting,  filtering, 
irashmg,  etc.,  need  not  he  further  mentioned  here,  since  probably 
every  one  who  engages  in  blowpipe  analysis  will  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  or  the  requisite  information  can  be  obtained  from  any 
manual  of  chemical  analysis. 


II.  Qualitative  examination  of  Minerals,  Ores, 
and  Metallurgical  products  before  the  blow- 
pipe for  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements. 

In  this  division  the  description  of  each  examination  is  preceded — 

1.  By  the  enumeration  of  all  the  minerals  and  metallurgical  pro- 
ducts in  which  the  substance  sought  for  constitutes  an  essential 
ingredient. 

2.  In  case  of  the  silicates,  which  are  less  easily  distinguished  from 
one  another  than  the  other  oxidized  minerals,  their  behavior  alone 
before  the  blowpipe,  with  regard  to  their  relative  fusibility,  is  indi- 
<»ted  immediately  after  the  name  of  the  mineral,  by  means  of  the 
numbers  I,  II,  III,  and  the  letter  A,  because  this  facilitates  the  com- 
parison of  the  mineral  in  question  with  minerals  already  determined. 

I  denotes  that  the  silicate  fases  readily  to  a  bead ; 
I — II         "         "    it  fuses  with  diflBculty  to  a  bead ; 

II  "         "    it  can  be  easily  fused  on  the  edges ; 
n — ^III       "         "    it  fuses  with  diflBculty  on  the  edges ; 

III  "         "    it  is  infusible ; 

A  '*      bubbling,  intumescence,   frothing,  and  ramifica- 

tion. 

3.  The  behavior,  so  ftir  as  known,  of  salts  insoluble  in  water, 
silicates,  aluminates,  and  combinations  of  metallic  oxides,  in  a 
powdered  state,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  indicated  by  the  following 
symbols — 

1  denotes  that  the  mineral  is  perfectly  dissolved  or  decomposed 

by  hydrochloric  acid ; 
IG        ^      that  in  case  of  silicates  the  silica  separates  in  a  gelat- 
inous state ; 
1 — ^2       ^      that  the  mineral  is  decomposed  or  dissolved  with  dif* 

ficulty ; 

2  ^      that  it  is  imperfectly  dissolved  or  decomposed ; 

3  **      that  it  is  insoluble  or  nndecomposable  in  the  acid. 
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4.  To  afford  a  better  surrey  of  the  composition  of  the  mineral!^ 
the  chemical  formula  is  annexed  to  each,  and,  with  few  ezceptioii% 
where  first  mentioned. 

5.  In  the  case  of  minerals  which  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
miner  and  smelter  on  account  of  the  metal  in  them^  the  percentage 
of  the  metalUc  ingredients  is  given,  so  that  the  proportion  of  metal 
found  by  the  blowpipe  in  any  mineral  under  examination  may  bf 
readily  compared  with  that  of  some  known  mineral 


A.  ZiZaminations  for  Alkalies  and  Earths. 

1.  POTASSA,  K. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Potassa  is  never  found  free,  but  only  in  combination  with  chlorine 
and  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  certain  salts,  and  with  silicic  acid 
in  several  silicates.  - 

a.  With  chlorine  in — 
Sylvite,— KCl ; 

Carnallite,— KCl  +  2  Mg  CI  +  12  fl ; 

Kremersite,— (K,  NH*)  CI  -f  Fe'  01'  +  3  fl. 

b.  With  sulphuric  acid  in — 
Aphthitalite  (glaserite), — S[  S*; 

Misenite,— :g:  S' ;  Dana  gives  (i  £  -f  i  fl)  S,  or  £  S  +  ft  S ; 
Alunite  2,—K  S  +  Si  S*  +  2  2^1  fl*,  usually  mixed  with  some  Si« 

j^^a  S,  Oa  S,  and  fia  S ; 
LSwigite,— £  S  -h  3  AlS  +  9  fi ; 
Kalinite  (potash  alnm),—K  S  +  Xl  'S"  +  24  fl ; 
Picromerite, — K  iS  +  iig  S -f  6  fl  ;  kainite  from  Stassfurth  is  shown 

by  Eeichardt  to   be  only  picromeHte,  containing  chloride  of 

raaguesium,  and  sometimes  also  of  sodium,  as  an  impurity.— 

Dana, 
Cyanochroito,— K  S  4-  Cu  S  +  6  fi ; 
Polyhalite,— [{£  S  +  Slg  'S)  +  fi]  +  (2  Ca  'S  +  fl),  excl.  a  little  Na 

CI  and  Fe ; 
Oelbeisenerz,  kalihaltiges  {  jarosife),  1, — 4  |5e  S'  +  K  S  +  9  fl,  excL  f 

little  Oal5  and  NH*  OH;  contains  46.7  ^e; 
Jarosite  (containing  a  little  less  alkali), — K  S*  -f  5  S'e  S  H-  10  fl; 
Voltaite,— S,  Xl,  ^e,  f'e,  S,  fl. 
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c  With  nitric  acid  in — 

•• 

Nitrcy— &  K,  almost  always  mingled  with  other  salts,  e,  g.,  Oa  3 
KCl; 
d.  With  Midc  acid  in  various  silicates* 
a.  In  anhydrous  silicates,  or  such  as  yield  but  little  water  in 
the  matrass — 

Leucite  III,  1, — K  Bi  +  Xl  Si*,  ind.  more  or  less  fTa ; 

Hyalophane  3,— ft  Si  +  Xl  Si*;  &  =  :£,  fea,  (STa,  Ca,  Sfg) ; 

Orthoclase  II,  3,  (incL  ordinary  jem^^o^A  feldspar,  adularia,  valendan- 
ite,  aventurine  feldspar  in  part,  amazonstone,  microclin,  loxoclasSr 
chesterlite,  perthite,  etc.),  as  well  as  the  glassy  feldspar  from  van* 
ous  localities, — "&  Si*  +  £l  Si*,  frequently  containing  a  little 
S^a,  Ca,  %,  Se ; 

Mica  {potash  mica,  muscovite),  free  from  lithia  ;  generally  white, 
but  also  brown,  green,  and  other  colors ;  I  or  II  (according  to- 
the  amount  of  £l),  3,-3  £lSi  +  t.  Si*,  also  K  Si*  +  ft  Si.  It 
usually  contains  also  a  little  I^a,  Ca,  "Sig,  "Sin,  |!e,  F,  and  tL^ 
The  P  never  exceeds  1  per  cent. ;  the  water  vailes  from  1  to  6  per 
cent,  generally  between  2  and  4  per  cent    Fuchsite  contains 

4  per  cent  Gr ; 

Lepidolite  (lithia  mica)  I  A,  2 ;  nearly  3  ilSi*  +  2  LiSi  +  (K  P, 
Si  P*).  In  general  resembles  the  preceding,  but  Li,  'Sin,  and 
lln  are  more  prominent  There  ie  less  £[  and  essentially  more 
P,  from  1.4  to  10.2  per  cent  In  lepidolite  from  Rozena  in 
Moravia,  Hebron,  Me.,  and  Zinnwald,  Bohemia,  rubidium  and 
c«sium  have  been  found ;  in  the  latter  also  thallium. 

Magnesia  micas;  generally  darker  in  color,  green,  brown,  or  black, 
but  also  of  lighter  color.  II  and  II-III,  3  (1  in  sulphuric  acid, 
Dana).  Here  are  included:  Phlogopite, — nearly  6  ft*  Si  4-^1* 
Si*,  ft  =  Sf g,  K,  (i^a,  t'e) ;  and  ^iO^iV^,— generally  3  ft*  Si 
+  Si*  Si*,  ft  =  Btg,  K:,  i'e.  The  magnesia  is  essential  and 
rises  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  Alumina  is  less  abundant  than  in 
muscovite.  Pluorine  is  nearly  always  present,  and  water  gen- 
erally. The  potassa  varies  from  4  to  13  per  cent  CJirornglim' 
mer^  a  magnesia  mica  containing  nearly  6  per  cent  *Cr.  Certain 
micas  containing  magnesia  and  potassa  have  from  1  to  3.3  per 
cent  titanic  acid. 

Astrophyllite  I  A,  1  (Dana),— perhaps  3  ft*  Si  4-  K*  Si*,  ft  =  R,  iSfa,. 
fin,  f'e ;   &  =  Xl,  Se ;  also  Ti  and  Zr. 

Lepidomelane  I-II,  1,— mostly  ft  Si  +  &  Si ,  ft  =  ft:,  Na,  Sig,  Ca, 
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^e,  and  ]$Iu.  Annile,  from  Cape  Ann,  is  like  lepidomelane  iB 
its  physical  characteristics;  lithia  has  been  found  in  ii^bata 
perhaps  due  to  associated  cryophjllite.    Dana.  ^ 

Cryophyllite  I  A,  1,-9  ft  Si  +  4  B  Si*,  &  =  I'e,  £,  ti  (and  a  tan 

of  jSTa,  lib,  Cs).    Dana. 
Baulite  (krablite)  II,  3,— ( Jfa,  K,  Ca)  Si'*  4-  3tl  Si" ; 
Diploite  (latrobite)  II  A,  3, — classed  with  anorthite  by  Dana;  fill 

lime. 

Nephelite  II,  IG,  )  — (STa,  t)'    Si*  +  2  Xl*  Si*,  exoL  Oa,  Mft  ft 

Elaeplite  I  A,  IG,  j  fl; 

•Gonseranite  I-II,  3,-2  Jkl  Si'  +  3  (K,  liSTa,  Oa,  ti[g)  Si,  and  some  h] 
Weissite  II,— 3  (ftg,  I'e,  fin,  £,  l^Ta)  Si  +  2  il  Si*,  perhaps  /oiih 

7iite. 
Pearlstone  {apherulite)  II  A, — Si,  £l,  &,  l^a,  Ca,  ftg,  Se,  An,  fi; 
Tachylyte  I,  1,— Si,  il,  f'e,  Sfg,  Oa,  Jfa,  t,  (fin);  hyalomdan  ii ^ 

similar  mineral  containing  Ti,  fi,  and  NH* ;  Dana. 
fiideromelane, — ^,  3^,  Ee,  Ca,  Sig,  ]?J"a,  ^. 

Melilite  I,  IG,  )  —3  fr  Si*  +  R*  Si*,  &  =  Oa,  ftg,  iTa,  t; 

Humboldtilite  I-II,  IG,  f         R  =  Jj,  ge. 
/3.  Hydrous  silicates : 

Algerite  II-III  A,— :£  Si*  +  2  3^  Si*  +  3  fi,  probably  altered  «^ 

lite;  Dana. 
Damourite  II  A,  1  (in  flS),— ^  Si*  +  3  Xl  Si  +  2  fi; 

AgalmaU^lite  II-III,  3,— nearly  3  il  Si*  +  ^  Si*  +  3  fi  ;  pinite  in 

part 

Bosite  II,— !l  Si  +  Xl*  Si*  +  2  fl ;  ft  =  X  Oa,  iig;  vnbonik  and 

polyartjite  are  similar  to  rosite. 

Oncosin  I-II  A,  3,— nearly  (t.  Mg)*  Si*  +  3  3ii  Si*  +  3  ft ;  relaM 
to  agahnatolite. 

Oismoiidite  {zeagojiite)  I-II  A,  IG,— (Ca,  ]&)  Si  +  Xl  Si  +  4  fl, 

nearly ; 

Apopliyllite  I  A,  1,-4  Ca*  Si*  4-  iS:  Si*  4- 16  fi  ;  always  CJontains  F 
(0.46  —  1.71  per  cent.).    Xylochlore  is  very  similar. 

<Ellacherite,— Si,  itl,  ^g,  fia,  it,  ]?fa,  Ca,  fi ;  Dana. 

Gongylite  II-III,— Si,  Xl,  ]S!e,  Sfg,  X  (^a,  Ca,  Mn),  ft ;  related  to 
pinite, 

Margarodite,  very  analogous  to  damourite  in  composition* 

Groppite  11,-2  (%,  Ca,  %  ^b)  Si  +  (il,  Ee)  Si  +  2  fi ; 

Herschelite  I,  1,— (Jfa,  K)  Si  +  il  Si*  +  6  fi,  incL  some  Oa; 
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Finite  II,  2 ;  the  result  of  alteration,  and  therefore  varying  much  in 
composition,  contains  generally  Si,  '&,  Ag,  K,  and  £[,  with  £!e, 
t^e,  Ca»  Ka.    It  is  an  alkali-alumina  serpentine.    Dana. 

Pihlite  Il-m,  3,— Si,  Xl,  (fie),  £,  (Sig,  Li,  Ca,  Sig),  fi[ ;  Dana. 

Gigantolite  I-II  A,— (fig,  fin,  K,  iSTa)  Si  +  Xl  Si*  +  fl,  impure 

pinite  ? 
Oieseckite,  iberiief  killinitey  liebenerite  are  similar. 
Chabazite  {acadialite^  phacoUte^  haydenite)  I  A,  1, — (Ca^  ]^,  l^a)  Si 

+  ilSi*  +  6fi; 
Levynite  {mesolin)  I  A,  IG  (Dana),— (Ca,  Jfa,  S:)  Si  +  Si  Si*  +  4  fi ; 
GmeUnite  (hydrolite)  I  A,  IG,— (i^a,  Ca,  ]&)  Si  +  il  Si*  +  6  fi ; 
Pyrargillite  m,  1,— (fig,  t'e,  t)  Si  +  2  il  Si*  +  6  fl ;  related  to 

fahlunite. 
PhiUipsite  I  A,  IG,— (Ca,  %  Jfa)  Si  +  il  Si*  +  6  fi. 

In  addition  to  the  silicates  just  enumerated  there  are  several  other 
minerals  which  contain  potassa,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  but  for 
the  most  part  only  as  a  subordinate  component ;  they  are : 
Labradorite, 
Albite, 
Pectolite, 
Eudialyte, 
Andesite, 
Oligoclase, 
Stilbite, 

Palagonite,     \  vufolime; 
Anorthite, 
Villarsite,  vide  magnesia ; 
Polymignite,  vide  yttria ; 
Parisite,  vide  cerium ; 
Psilomelane,  vide  manganese ; 

Obsidian  II  A,  3, — Si,  £l,  fie,  lln,  ]^,  I^a,  Oa,  fig ;  various  in  the 

proportions  of  its  constituents ; 
Pumice  II  A,  3, — similar  in  composition  to  obsidian;  sometimes 

contains  Gl,  1H,  and  fi ; 

Lava,  vide  soda ; 

Trachyte,  consisting  mainly  of  feldspar ; 

Phonolite  (clinkstone)  III,  consisting  of  potash  and  soda  feldspars 
with  other  silicates ; 

Porphyry,  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  feldspars  and  quartz,  occa- 
sionally with  some  other  silicates  also; 


vidbsoda; 
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Syenite,  chiefly  containing,  in  addition   to  hornblende^  orthoclM^ 

and  andcdite ; 
Meteorites,  consisting  of  silicates  (angite,  homblendey  albite,  labiip 

dorite,  anorthite),  chromite,  magnetite,  oxides  of  tin,  nickel,  voi 

copper,   together  with   arsenic,  phosphoric  and   titanic  acid% 

sulphide  of  iron,  and  native  iron  ; 
Slate,-Si,  Xl,  K,  ]?fa,  Mg,  1>,  C,  fl. 

Bxamination  for  Potaiia. 

In  the  easily  fusible  potassa  salts,  excepting  phosphate  and  honk, 
and  in  the  compounds  of  potassium  with  chlorine,  bromine,  eto^ 
this  alkali  is  at  once  recognized  by  fusing  a  small  portion  on  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire  with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame.  In  the  complete 
absence  of  soda,  and  with  a  clean  wire,  the  outer  flame  is  ooloied 
more  or  less  strongly  violet,  p.  73. 

Soda  renders  the  flame  more  or  less  yellow,  and  lithia  red,  so  that 
in  their  presence  this  simple  test  will  not  show  the  presence  of 
potassa  at  all,  or  not  with  perfect  certainty.  Sometimes  when  the 
amount  of  soda  or  lithia  is  very  trifling,  the  outer  flame  has  so  di** 
tinct  a  violet  color  near  the  assay,  that  the  reaction  may  be  satis&y 
tory ;  but  if  the  soda  amounts  to  a  few  per  cent  even,  this  colora- 
tion becomes  imperceptible.  In  this  case  the  method  proposed  by 
Harkort  may  be  adopted.  Some  borax,  to  which  a  little  boracic  acid 
has  been  added,  is  fused  to  a  bead  on  platinum  wire,  and  in  thii 
enough  pure  protoxide  of  nickel,  free  from  cobalt,  is  dissolved  t» 
render  the  glass  brownish  when  cold.  Not  too  little  of  the  salt  to 
be  examined  for  potassa  is  then  added  to  this  glass  and  fused  with 
it  in  0.  F.,  after  which  the  cold  glass  is  examined.  If  it  has  assumed 
a  bluish  color,  potassa  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  salt  Thii 
test,  applicable  only  when  the  salt  contains  a  very  large  amount  of 
potassa,  (Io]k*ik1s  upon  the  fact  observed  by  Lampadius,  that  pro- 
toxide of  nickel  colors  the  potassa  glass  blue,  and  the  soda,  on  the 
contrary,  brown.*  f 

Tlie  simplest  means  of  detecting  potassa  with  certainty  in  salt  in 
wliieli,  o\vin«2:  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sod%  the  violet  colore 
tion  of  the  llanic  cannot  be  recognized,  consists,  according  to  Cartr 
inell,    ii»  viowin<x  the   color  of  the  flame  through  deep  blm  cobalt 

•  l%li»Mophuiil  }f(i(j(vnne,  Nov.,  1858  ;  also  Bunsen  in  Atmal.  der  Chemie  und  Phtr- 

I  lit  li"»iinj:  sjilphait'  of  potassa  by  this  method  it  was  found  that  no  union  of  thif 
iA\|  \\i\\\  III*'  h»»i'»ix  Uuul  oinild  Ik'  dVcctcd  unless  the  two  weie  treated  on  the  wire  i» 
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^las8,  or  a  stratum  of  indigo  solution.*  The  presence  of  potassa  is 
'ecognized,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  interyening  medium, 
)y  the  violet  or  poppy-red  (ponceau-rothe)  color,  while  a  very  large 
onount  of  soda  produces  a  blue  color,  and  a  smaller  quantity  is  not 
perceptible. 

The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  p.  9,  Fig.  8,  or  the  blue  blow- 
pipe flame  may  be  employed.  In  the  latter  case  a  small  stand,  Fig. 
72,  renders  the  observation  more  convenient 
In  the  small  tube,  A,  fastened  in  an  iron  or 
lead  foot,  the  wire,  8,  is  made  to  slide  at  pleas- 
nre,  and  it  supports  in  a  clamp  the  cobalt 
glass,  (/.  A  few  experiments  will  determine 
the  proper  situation  for  the  glass  between  the 
eye  and  the  flame,  and  give  practice  in  holding 
the  platinum  wire  with  the  assay  in  the  tip  of 
the  blue  flame,  which  is  not  visible  through 
the  glass.  For  the  indigo  solution  a  small 
open  vessel  may  be  formed  by  means  of  glass 
strips  and  a  suitable  cement,  and  then  also  set 
upon  a  stand. 

If  the  assay  contains  substances  which  pro- 
duce a  luminous  flame,  as  in  the  separation  of 
carbon  from  burning  organic  matter,  these  must  first  be  removed  by 
igniting  the  assay,  since  otherwise  the  same  violet  color  will  be  per- 
ceived through  the  glass  as  that  caused  by  potassa.  The  violet  and 
red  rays  proceeding  from  the  glowing  wire  must  ykewise  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  proper  potassa  coloration,  which  rather  extends  out 
from  the  assay  toward  the  tip  of  the  flame.    (See  Sec.  III.  a,  of  App.) 

Viewed  through  moderately  thick  cobalt  glass,  or  a  thin  stratum 
of  indigo  solution,  the  lithia  flame  is  carmine-red,  but  through  very 
dark  or  thick  glass,  or  a  thicker  stratum  of  solution,  it  ceases  to  be 
visible,  while  the  red  potassa  flame  is  still  distinctly  seen,  and,  there- 
fore, when  potassa  is  to  be  detected  in  presence  of  lithia,  a  thicker  or 
darker  glass  must  be  used,  the  efiect  of  which  has  been  previously 
tested  with  pure  salts. 

According  to  observations  by  Merz  {Journal  /.  praht,  Ch,  vol.  80, 
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R.  F.,  thos  forming  sulphide  of  potassinm,  which  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  boradc 
acid.  Natarally,  the  oxide  of  nickel  must  not  be  added  until  after  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  the  borax  have  been  treated  in  the  R.  F.,  but  the  oxide  should  be  specially 
treated  with  anotiier  borax  bead  to  insure  its  freedom  from  cobalt. — [Transl.] 

^  The  solution,  which  must  be  filtered,  contains  in  1500  to  2000  parts  water,  1  part 
indif^,  preyionsly  diMolred  in  S  parts  funung  sulphuric  add. 
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p.  491),  the  lithia  flame  is  invisible  through  green  glass,  while  tkt 
potassa  and  baryta  flames  appear  bluish-green,  and  that  of  sodi 
orange-yellow.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  the  thicker  cobalt  glm 
or  indigo  solution  may  therefore  be  replaced  by  green  glass. 

The  potassa  in  silicates  cannot  always  be  detected  with  certain^ 
by  the  coloration  of  the  flame,  because  these  compounds  neailj 
always  contain  more  or  less  soda,  which  prevents  the  reaction;  bot 
even  in  silicates  containing  little  soda,  the  alteration  of  the  outer 
flame  is  generally  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  at  all,  or  onlj 
indistinctly.  Harkort's  test  also  can  not  be  employed,  because  the 
amount  of  potassa  is  always  comparatively  small  and  docs  not  in  the 
least  alter  the  borax-glass,  colored  brown  by  the  oxide  of  nickel. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Bunsen,  1.  c,  p.  268,  the  cobalt 
glass  and  indigo  solution  may  be  advantageously  used  to  detect 
potassa  in  silicates  also,  by  heating  such  compounds  with  gypsum, 
free  from  potassa  and  soda,  in  the  flame,  thus  forming  silicates  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  the  alkali,  which  is  volatile  and  colors  the 
flame.  Here,  too,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  remarks  before  made^ 
if  lithia  is  present  {vide  also  remarks  under  lithia). 

When  not  too  trifling  in  its  amount,  potassa  may  also  be  with 
certainty  detected  in  silicates  by  the  wet  way.    About  one  hundred 
milligr.  of  the  very  fine  powder  are  fused,  p.  113,  with  one  hundred 
milligr.  each  of  borax  and  soda  (previously  ascertained  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  potassa)  to  a  transparent  globule,  free  from 
bubbles.    Should  the  assay  contain  considerable  lime  or  mag- 
nesia and  appear  very  infusible,  somewhat  more  borax  is  added.* 
The  fused  globule  is  dissolved  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  a  very  httle 
water,  diluted  with  alcohol  (not  enough,  however,  to  precipitate 
any  salts),  and  filtered,  or  when  clear,  decanted  from  the  resi- 
due of  silica  into  a  small  test  tube,  and  the  residue  then  washed 
with  alcohol  of  80°.    If  to  the  clear  solution  a  few  drops  of  a 
[■    rather  concentrated  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  are 
Y    added,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  whether  potassa  was  present  in 
I     the  substance,  and  if  so,  whether  in  trifling  or  considerable 
I     quantity.    When,  for  example,  the  volume  of  the  doable  chlo- 
FigTJ.  pj^g  jg  tnown,  which  separates  when  one  hundred  milligr.  of  a 
feldspar,  yielding  by  chemical  analysis,  say  fourteen  per  cent,  of 


*  The  amount  of  potassa  derived  from  the  bamt  portion  of  an  ordinaiy  piece  d 
charcoal  is  so  exceedingly  trifling  that  it  could  not  be  detected  if  the  sobstanoe  wer 
(tee  fh)m  potassa,  and  therefore  exerts  no  ii\jurious  influence  upon  the  assay. 


;>ta88a,  are  decomposed  as  above  with  soda  and  borax,  an  approxi- 
late  estimate  may  be  made  of  tLe  amount  of  potassa  in  other  sili- 
ates,  from  the  quantity  of  the  double  chloride  formed.  This  may 
e  done  with  most  certainty  by  employing  a  test  tube  about  ten 
aillim.  in  diameter,  drawn  out  below  to  a  short  tube  two  millim.  in 
Liameter,  in  which  the  crystalline  chloride  of  potassium  and  plati- 
imn  can  settle.  Fig.  73. 

2.  Soda,  I^Ta. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Soda  occurs  quite  frequently,  but  always  in  combination   with 
other  elements,  being  never  found  free. 

a.  It  occurs  as  chloride  in 
Halite  (common  salt)— Na  Gl,  sometimes  containing  traces  of  sal 
ammoniac. 

ft.  A%  fluoride  in 
Cryolite  1,-3  Na  F  +  AP  F* ; 
Chiolite  1,-3  Na  F  4-  2  AP  F* ; 
Chodneffiter-2  Na  F  +  Al'  F" ; 
Arksutite,-(Ca,  Na)'  F  +  Al«  F"; 
PachnoUte,— 3  (Ca,  Na)  F  +  AP  F"  +  2  fi ; 
Thomsenolite  1,-2  (Ca,  Na)  F  +  Al«  F"  +  2  fi. 

c  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Thenardite  (anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda), — !f^a  B,  mixed  with  a  littb 

]?raC; 
Lecontite,— (]5ra,  %  NH*0)  S  +  2  fl ; 

Mirabilite  (Glauber  salt), — l^Ta  S  +  10  fi[,  but  frequently  impure; 
Glauberite,— ]5f  a  S  +  Ca  S ; 

L6weite,— 2  (STa  S  +  Sig  S)  +  6  fi,  with  traces  of  3^1  and  Ife ; 
Bloedite,— f^a  S  +  Sig 'S)  +  4  fl; 
Mendozite  (soda  alum),— l^Ta  S  +  3^1  S"  +  24  fiE ; 

Odbeisenerz^  natronhaltiges  (jarosite),  1, — 4  IBe  *S  +  ]?f a  S  +  9  fl ; 

.« 

Svanbergite  II-III,  2,— ]5fa,  Ca,  3Ll,  8,  P,  fl[ ;  but  Dana  gives  aft 
analysis  by  Blomstrand,  showing  no  soda. 

d.  With  nitric  acid  in 

Soda  nitre,— iJa  K,  exclus.  a  little  Na  CI  and  (K,  Ca)  S. 

e.  With  carbonic  add  and  water  in  the  following  salts : 

Natron  (carbonate  of  soda), — ]?fa  C  4-  10  fi,  occurring  in  nature 
only  in  solution,  or  mixed  with  other  carbonates  of  soda.    Dana 
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Thermonatrite, — ilsL  C  +  £[,  containing  also  iSTa  S  and  Na  01,  in  piP 
ticular; 

Trona  (urao), — STa*  C*  +  4  fi ;  sometimes  contains  S'a  B ; 
Oay-Lussite,  1,— IJiTa  C  +  Oa  0  +  5  fi, 

/.  With  boracic  acid  in 
Borax  (tinkal),— S'a  B«  +  10  fi ; 

Ulexite,— IsTa  B"  +  2  Ca  B«  +  18  fl,  excL  a  UtUe  &,  S,  and  01; 
Hydroborocalcite,  vide  lime. 
g.  With  silicic  acid  in  various  silicates : 

a.  Anhydrous  silicateSj  which  yield  no  water  in  the  matrass,  or 
only  traces. 
Neplielite  (elaeolite),  vide  potassa ; 

Oligoclase  I,  2,-2  II  Si"  +  S^a*  Si",  inch  some  Ca,  iJfg,  and  Be; 
Albite  (pericline)  I-II,  ^,—^  Si"  +  ffa  Si",  including  Ca,  fig,  9bj 
Acmite  I,  2,— (Jfa,  t'e)"  Si"  +  2  Ee  Si",  eicl.  Ca,  fin,  "Ti,  fi ; 
Olaucophane  I,  2,-2  3Ll  Si"  +  9  ft  Si ;  &  =  if  a,  da,  fig,  te ; 
Arfvedsonite  I  A,  2,-2  (t'e,  ]?J"a)"  Si"  +  3  5e  Si",  excL  Ca,  Xl,]5fn,4, 

CI,  F,  fl ; 
Bytownite  III, — Referred  to  anorthite ;  STa  =  2.8  to  7.6  per  cent 
Andesite  I-II,— ^^  Si"  +  ll  Si ;  !l  =  ]?fa,  t.,  Ca,  fig ; 
Passiiuite    {Povcellanspath)    I  A,  1,-3  il  Si"  +  3  Ca  Si  +  iSfa  S?. 

Contains,  according  to  Fuchs  and  Schafh&utl,  Na  01.    Probably 

altored  okebergite;  Dana. 

Saussuriie  (lime-soda  zoisite)  II,  3, — 2  il  Si  +  3  (Ca,  iSfg,  f'e,  Jfi) 
Si ; 

Dipyre  I  A,  2, — 3  'X\  Si  +  4  (Oa,  ]!^a)  Si";  prehnitoid  is  of  quite  simi- 
lar composition,  with  a  very  little  t'e,  Mn,  and  Sfg; 

IIy]K>sclerite  II-III  (albite,  probably  altered ;  Dana). 

Labradorite  I-II,  2,— (Ca,  J^a)  Si  +  Xl  Si",  incl.  a  little  %  fig,  and 

Jadt'ite  I,  3, — 5i  Xl,  S^a,  Ca,  Sfg,  ^f'e ; 

Marialito  I  A,  3,— 8i  itl,  Ca,  J^a  (12.2  per  cent) ; 

Mizzunitc  I  A,  3, — Si,  Al,  Ca,  fia  (10.9  per  cent) ; 

Taohylytc,  vide  potassa ; 

Humboldt iliio  (melilite),  mde  potassa; 

Jmliaiiito  (anorthite)  I-II,  2,-^1  Si  -f  (Ca,  iJa)  Si;  S'a  =  2.6to3i 

per  (vnt. 

M  i.  iti.^ito  I-II,  3,-3  (I^e,  Ca,  %,  J^^a)  Si  +  (Xl  ^)  Si"; 
*i  4  I  rmalino,  vide  ma<:;nesia  ; 
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Sundyikite  (probably  altered  anorthite ;  Dana),— Si,  3tl,  Uu,  te,  Oa> 

Paralogite  (probably  altered  ekebergite;  Dana),— Si,  Jkl,  Ca,  ifa  (10^ 
per  cent),  ^ ; 

Erlanite  I,  2,— Si,  Al,  Se,  fin,  Ca,  iig,  ffa;  supposed  to  be  a  rool^; 

Dana. 
0.  Hydrous  silicates. 
Eetinalite  III,— fig*  Si*  +  2  STa  Si  +  7  3  nearly ;  this  is  Thomson's 

retinalite  and  a  doubtful  mineral;  retinalite  from   Orenyille^ 

analyzed  by  Hunt,  is,  according  to  Dana,  probably  a  mixture 

of  serpentine  and  deweylite ; 
Ifatrolite  I,  16,— 3bl  Si*  +  ]?J"a  Si  +  2  fi[ ;  galactite  is  a  variety  of 

natrolite ;  likewise  lehuntite  and  brevicite ; 
Analcite  1, 1,-3.1  Si*  +  l^Ta  Si  +  2  fl ; 

Pollucite,  (R*  Xl)  Si*  +  i  fl,  B  =  Caesium  mainly,  =  34.07  per  cent. 
PectoUte  1, 1,-4  Ca  Si  +  Jfa  Si*  +  fl ;  excl.  a  little  il  and  I^e. 
Saccharite  II,  2, — Massive  andesite,  but  containing  2.2  per  cent,  fl ; 

MesoUte  I  A,  10,-3  Xl  Si*  4-  2  Ca  Si  +  i5f a  Si  4-  8  fi  (general  form- 

ula,  Naumann) ; 
Herschelite,    \ 

dhabazite,      >  vide^potaassk; 
Omelinite,      ) 
Harringtonite  and  antrimolite, — referred  to  mesolite. 

CrocidoUte  I-II,  2,-3  te  Si  +  (Ka,  fig)  Si*  +  2  fi ;  t'e  =  34  per 

cent; 

Thomsonite  (comptonite)  I  A,  IG,— 3  3tl  Si  +  3  (Ca,  liSfa)  Si  +  7  fl; 
ffa  =  3.7  to  8  per  cent.  Far5elite  and  mesolite  from  Hauen  stein 
belong  here. 

Faujasite  I  A,  1,-2  Xl  Si*  +  (Ca,  iJTa)*  Si*  +  18  fl  ; 
Eudnophite  I,  IG, — Si,  Xl,  iSfa  (14  per  cent.),  fl ;  Dana ; 
Ledererite  I  A,  IG  (impure  gmelinite,  with  some  free  silica  and 

about  3  per  cent.  fTa ;  Dana).    Contains  P. 
Fahlunite  II,  3, — This  species  is  a  result  of  alteration,  being  pseu* 

domorphous  after  iolite,  and  the  composition  varies  considerably. 

Analyses  given  by  Dana  show  from  0  to  1.8  per  cent.  iSfa. 
Cataspilite  I,  1,— Si,  Xl  (Se),  Sfg,  Ca,  S^a  (5.25  per  cent),  K  ; 

Dana; 
Pitch  s  one  II,  3, — sometimes  contains  albite  or  oligoclasc  rocks, 

rather  than  orthoclase ;  Dana ; 
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Epistilbite  I  A,  1,— Jl  Si«  +  (Ca,  iTa)  Si'  +  6  fi;  PtaMtilbito  k 

similar,  but  has  only  3  ]^ 
Pyrar^nllius    / 
Phac.lito,       (  t^i^Potasaa; 

HypotitUbite  II  A,  1,-2  il  Si*  +  (Ca,  Jfa)«  Si'  +  12  ft ; 

Mordenite  2, — Si,  il,  Ca,  ffa  (2.5  per  cent),  fi ; 

Paragonite  III, — 3  3Ll  Si  +  Ifa  Si"  +  2  fl ;  pregrattite  is  very  simi- 
lar, contains  1.7  per  cent  K.    (It  exfoliates  somewhat  B.  R; 
Dana). 
y.  Silicates  with  sulphates. 

Nosite  I,  IG,— (Jfa*)"  Si"  +  3  il"  Si"  4-  2  STa  S,  excl.  CI  and  fl; 
Lapis  Lazuli  I  A,  IG, — like  nosite,  but  contains  a  little  sulphide  of 

iron  (and  sodium)  and  therefore  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid; 

Hauynite  II,  IG,— ( J^a")'  Si"  +  3  Al"  Si"  +  4  Oa  S ; 

Ittuerite  and  scolopsite  I  A,  IG, — shown  by  Bammelsberg  to  be 

probably  altered  haGynite  or  nosite.     Ittnerite  contains  10  to 

12  per  cent  fl! ;  nosite  0  to  10  per  cent  fl ;  Dana. 
6,  Silicates  with  carbonates. 
Cancrinite  I  A,  IG  (with  effervescence),— (2  Xl"  Si"  +  iSTa*  Si")  +2 

ft  C  ;  generally  with  3  to  4  per  cent  fl. 
Stroganovite  I  A,  1  (with  effervesoenoe), — more  or  less  altered  scapo* 

lite  (wernerite),  containing  0  ; 

Davyne  I  A,  1  (with  effervescence), — altered  nephelite,  containing 0 

e.  Silicate  with  niohates. 
Wohlerite,  vide  zirconia. 

^.  Silicates  with  chlorides. 
Sodalite  from  Vesuvius,  II,  IG,       )     .^  ,^,  -.,      ^  -.,.  -..         ^^  ^ 
"  "     Greenland,  I  A,  IG,  }  (^^V  Si'  +  3  Xl"  Si"  +  2  Na  01; 

Eudialyte  I,  IG,— 2  (Sfa,  Ca,  :e^e,  Sin)"  Si"  +  2r  Si",  with  about  1  p» 
cent  CI ; 

Eucolite,  of  similar  composition  with  eudialyte,  contains  also  Ta,  Oe^ 
and  La. 

^.  Silicate  with  fluoride. 
Leucophanite  I  A, — Si,  fie,  (Sin),  Oa,  Na  P ; 
Meliphanite  I  A, — composition  similar  to  that  of  leucophanite. 

In   addition  to  the  preceding   minerals  there  are  several  othen 
which  contain  more  or  less  soda ;  the  chief  of  these  are : 

rx  !^i^  *^i'         !-  ^^^  potassa : 
Orthoclase,    ) 
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Xanthophyllite,    \  ^^^i 

Scapolite,  certain  varieties,  vide  lime ; 

Basalt,  composed  of  several  silipates  (leoliteB,  olivine,  labradorite, 

augite),  and  magnetite ; 
C^va;,  probably  a  mixture  of  leudte  oontaining  much  soda,  augite, 

and  magnetite ; 
Obsidian, 
Pumice, 
Phonolite, 
Porphjrry, 
Meteorites, 
Stercorite,  vide  ammonia. 


^  vide 'potaB8A; 


Bxamination  for  Soda. 

Soda  may  be  very  readily  detected  in  the  natural  salts  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  in  any  salt  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent,  by 
heating  quite  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  in  the  loop  of  a  platinum 
wire,  with  the  tip  of  the  bine  flame.  The  outer  flame  immediately 
becomes  enlarged  and  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  tinge,  p.  73,  even 
when  a  large  amount  of  potassa  or  lithia  is  likewise  present.  If  the 
salt  is  free  from  phosphoric  or  boracic  acid  and  contains  a  very  large 
amount  of  potassa,  the  flame  is  not  pure  reddish-yellow  close  to  the 
assay,  but  rather  violet,  while  at  a  greater  distance  the  reddish-yellow 
color  alone  prevails,  and  thus  it  may  be  quite  well  determined 
whether  there  is  much  less  soda  than  potassa  present.  In  presence 
of  lithia  the  yellow  flame  is  more  strongly  mixed  with  red,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  salt  is  richer  in  lithia  and  poorer  in  soda,  so  that  with 
considerable  lithia  and  little  soda  the  flame  is  not  reddish-yellow,  but 
yellowish-red. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  any  volatile  salt  of  soda  on  platinum 
wire  is  brought  within  the  zone  of  fusion  of  the  gas-burner,  p.  9, 
Fig.  8,  the  light  proceeding  from  it  renders  a  crystal  of  bichromate 
of  potassa  colorless,  when  held  near  the  flame  (Bunsen :  Atm.  d. 
Chehi.  u.  Pharm,  Bd.  CXI.  HfL  3).  A  better  reaction  is  obtained 
when  this  deep  red  salt  is  replaced  by  a  slip  of  paper,  about  one 
centinL  square,  coated  with  iodide  of  mercury,  which  assumes  a 
white  color,  with  a  shade  of  pale  yellow.  Potassa,  lithia,  and  lime 
do  not  prevent  this  reaction. 
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According  to  Merz  the  soda  flame  appears  orange-yellow  through 
green  glass,  while  the  potassa  flame  is  bluish-green  and  the  lithii 
flame  invisible. 

In  silicates,  as  well  in  the  natonvJ  silicates  as  in  other  more  or  len 
fusible  compound  substances,  the  presence  of  soda  can  also  be  de- 
tected by  the  reddish-yellow  flame,  when  small  splinters  are  heated 
in  the  platinum  forceps. 

Bunsen's  test,  given  above,  is  of  especial  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion of  silicates,  but  can  only  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  the  gas- 
burner.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  feldspars,  accurately 
analyzed  and  arranged  according  to  their  increasing  proportions  of 
soda ;  tliese  are  ignited  and  kept  in  a  pulverized  state.  If  one  of 
these  and  the  specimen  to  be  examined,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  gypsum,  are  held  in  the  zone  of  fusion  at  the  same  time,  taking 
care  that  equal  lengths  of  wire  shall  be  heated,  a  strip  of  iodide  of 
mercury  paper  placed  before  the  flame  will  be  more  or  less  blanched. 
If  now  the  specimen  to  be  determined  is  withdrawn  firom  the  flame 
and  the  paper  assumes  a  perceptibly  redder  shade,  the  specimen  con- 
tains more  soda  than  the  silicate  used  for  comparison,  while  if  the 
paper  becomes  whiter,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  By  determining  in 
this  way  between  what  numbers  the  reaction  occurs,  the  amount  of 
soda  in  the  mineral  under  examination  can  be  approximately  ascer- 
tained. Various  precautions  must  be  observed  in  this  test,  but  for 
these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  cited  above. 

3.  LiTHIA,  Li. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Lithia  is  never  met  with  in  the  free  state,  but  always  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies. 

a.  In  combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  partly  with  and  partlj 
without  fluorine,  in 

Amblygonite  I,  2, — Its  composition  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to 

the  formula :  [(Li,  Na)  F  +  AP  P"]  +  [(Li,  ^a)»  P  +  ^'  P] ; 
Triphylite  I,  1, — ^according  to  Rammelsberg :  (Li,  Sig)*  IP  +  3  (fe^ 

Mn)'  P. 

b.  In  silicates  : 

Spodumene  I  A,  3,-{U,  Jla)'  Si*  +  4  Xl  Si*  • 
Petalite  II,  3,-3  (Li,  t!&)  Si*  +  4  Al  Si' ; 
Castorite  I-II,  3, — ^probably  petalite; 
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CryophyUite  I  A,  1,-3  (t'e,  £,  Li)*  Si"  +  4  (Xl  »e)  Si" ;  containa 
traces  of  J^Ta,  fib,  Cs ;  also  some  F ; 

Cookeite  II  A,  2,— Si,  il,  Li,  B:,  fi,  Si  F" ;  Dana ; 

••  •• 

Durangite,— (Li,  Jfa)"S8  +  3  (3J,  le)  Ss; 
Tourmaline   (lithia  tourmaline,  rubellite)  vide  magnesia; 
Lepidollte,  vide  potassa ; 
Scapolite  (some  varieties),  vide  lime. 

Bzamination  for  LlthU. 

Lithia  is  very  readily  detected  in  its  salts  by  heating  them,  either 
on  platinum  wire  or  in  the  forceps,  according  to  their  fusibility,  with 
the  tip  of  the  blue  flame ;  a  red  tinge  is  always  imparted  to  the 
outer  flame,  owing  to  the  carmine-red  color  which  lithia  communi- 
cates. Many  strontia  and  lime  salts,  however,  likewise  give  a  red 
flame,  which  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  salt  in  question 
further  tested,  as  will  be  directed  under  strontia  and  lime.*  The 
carmine-red  produced  by  a  pure  lithia  salt  may  appear  quite  different 
when  other  substances  are  present,  which  also  color  the  flame,  e,  g., 
soda.  Should  the  salt  be  free  from  soda,  but  contain  phosphoric 
acid,  which  colors  the  flame  bluish-green,  the  red  and  green  do  not 
unite,  but  both  colors  are  separately  visible.  Triphylite  shows  this 
phenomenon,  p.  74. 

A  mixture  of  lithia  and  potassa  salts  upon  a  loop  of  platinum 
wire  imparts  to  the  flame  a  red  tinge,  which  is  less  intense  and  more 
inclined  to  reddish-violet  as  the  potassa  increases  in  comparison  with 
the  lithia.  A  mixture  of  lithia,  potassa,  and  soda  salts  in  which 
lithia  predominates,  causes  a  yellowish-red  flame,  while  if  potassa 
predominates  the  flame  is  reddish- violet  quite  close  to  the  assay,  but 
reddish-yellow  beyond.  If  the  soda  prevails  and  the  assay  is  fused 
with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame,  the  reaction  of  the  potassa  and  lithia 
is  concealed  ami  only  the  reddish-yellow  color  is  perceptible,  but  by 
touching  the  salt  with  the  outer  flame  only,  and  employing  a  very 
gentle  blast,  a  distinct  red  flame  may  be  frequently  produced  for  a 
short  time. 


*  Chapman  has  suggested  the  use  of  chloride  of  barium  to  distingnibh  the  lirac  or 
strontia  coloration  from  that  of  lithia.  If  the  test  substance  is  fused  on  platinum  wire 
with  twice  its  Tolnme  of  the  chloride,  in  the  point  of  the  blue  flame,  the  original  red 
coloration  will  remain  undestroyed,  or  even  be  increased  in  intensity,  if  caused  by  lithia; 
while  if  due  to  strontia  or  lime  a  brownish-yellow  tinge  will  be  imparted  to  the  flame 
border.  The  test  may  be  applied  to  the  natural  silicates,  phosphates,  and  otlur  suits.— 
[Transl.l 
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According  to  Stein  {Ann.  c.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.  von  W5hler  il 
Liebig,  vol.  52,  p.  243),  the  lithia  reaction  is  rendered  indistinct  and 
Bometimes  quite  concealed  by  the  soda  because  the  temperature  is 
too  high.  He  has  found  that  by  fusing  the  assay  on  platinum  wire, 
just  so  thai,  it  remains  porous,  and  then  soaking  it  in  tallow  and 
heating  it  in  a  candle  flame,  the  red  lithia  flame  is  still  distinctly 
visible,  even  when  the  amount  of  lithia  is  less  than  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^ 
soda.* 

The  effect  of  the  lithia  flame  when  viewed  through  cobalt  glass  or 
indigo  solution  has  already  been  stated,  p.  124,  and  this  affords  a 
certain  means  of  detecting  lithia  when  mixed  with  soda  and  potasaik 
Cartmell  (1.  c.)  recommends  the  observation,  through  indigo  solution, 
of  the  flame  produced  in  the  Bunsen  burner  by  all  these  bases 
together  by  the  side  of  a  pure  potassa  flame.  According  to  Bunsen, 
the  distinction  succeeds  still  better  by  observing  tfie  successive  alter- 
at  ions  of  the  cotor  which  occur  when  each  of  the  flames,  produced 
side  by  side,  is  viewed  through  a  stratum  of  indigo  solution  con- 
stantly increasing  in  thickness.  For  this  purpose  a  prism  of  plate 
ghiss  containing  the  solution  is  held  before  the  eye.  Pure  carbonate 
of  lithia,  or  chloride  of  lithium,  shows  a  carmine-red  flame  through 
the  thinnest  stratum,  while  potassa  still  appears  sky-blue  to  violet 
The  lithia  flame  grows  feebler  as  the  stratum  increases  in  thicknesa^ 
and  disappears  long  before  the  thickest  stratum  comes  before  the  eye. 
Potassa  and  soda  have  no  influence  in  this  case.  Since  the  two  salts 
just  named  give  a  more  intense  color  than  any  other  lithia  com- 
pounds, it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  that  point  of  the  prism  where 
the  color  imparted  to  the  flame  by  these  bodies  becomes  invisible,  and 
then  through  the  strata  above  this  mark  only  potassa  can  be  per- 
ceived, but  lithia  never.  This  portion  of  the  prism  then  perfectly 
replaeos  a  thick  cobalt  glass. 

If  now  a  portion  of  a  potassa  salt  containing  lithia  is  fused  in  the 
flame  (soda  alters  the  event  but  little,  unless  present  in  quite  a  large 
proportion),  and  the  flame  compared  with  a  pure  potassa  flame  pro- 


*  According  to  Chapman,  lithia  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  soda  by  fusing  the 
test  substance  with  chloride  of  barium,  provided  it  can  be  decomposed  by  such  a  (iisioB. 
The  powder  is  fused  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.  with  twice  its  volume  of  the  chloride; 
at  first  there  is  a  strong  soda  flame,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  baryta  coloration.  Upon  then  bringing  the  fused  mass  deeper  into  the 
flame  a  distinct  crimson  color  is  produced,  unless  only  traces  of  lithia  are  present.  Two 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  flame  will  suflSce  to  produce  the  reaction,  which  is  not  afiected 
by  strontia  or  lime  salts,  as  these  do  not  color  the  flame  red  in  presence  of  chloride  of 
iariuni. — [TransL] 
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I'luced  opposite  to  it,  the  flame  containiDg  lithia  appears  redder  than 
4he  pure  potassa  flame,  through  thiu  strata;  through  somewhat 
ihicker  strata  the  flames  are  equally  red,  if  the  amount  of  lithia  is 
Tery  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  potassa ;  if  the  lithia  predomi- 
nates, the  intensity  of  the  now  red  lithia  flame  decreases  perceptibly 
-MB  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  increases,  while  the  pure  potassa 
^ame  is  scarcely  weakened  at  all. 

In  silicates  containing  lithia  this  alkali  may  likewise  be  detected 
l>y  the  blowpipe  flame.  Unless  there  is  too  little  lithia  present  it  is 
«t  once  recognized  by  the  red  flame  produced  by  a  small  splinter 
beated  in  the  forceps.  In  the  absence  of  soda  an  intense  purplish- 
xed  flame  is  produced  while  the  assay  is  fusing ;  this  is  the  case  with 
lepidolite  and  castorite.  Less  intense  and  pure,  but  still  distinctly 
perceptible  colorations  are  produced  by  petalite  and  spodumene, 
when  not  too  strongly  heated. 

Silicates  containing  only  a  little  lithia,  e.g.,  lithia-tourmaline,  and 
'Certain  scapolites  color  the  flame  only  very  indistinctly,  or  not  at  all 
Jed.  In  this  case  Turner's  method  may  be  employed,  which  consists 
in  making  a  paste  of  the  finely-powdered  mineral  with  a  mixture  of 
•one  part  fluor  spar,  one  and  a  half  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  a  little 
water,  and  fusing  it  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  within  the  blue 
&me,  at  the  same  time  carefully  observing  the  color  of  tiie  outer 
flame.  According  to  Merlet,  two  parts  of  the  mixture  must  be  taken 
for  one  of  the  silicate  to  make  the  reaction  for  lithia  perfectly  sure. 
If  the  silicate  contains  a  little  lithia,  this  colors  the  flame  red,  but 
not  very,  intensely,  the  red  inclining  strongly  to  the  violet  of  the 
potassa.  If  the  silicate  is  free  from  lithia,  only  the  violet  potassa 
flame  ensues ;  soda  renders  the  reaction  indistinct.  If  the  silicate 
contains  boracic  acid,  e.  g.,  tourmaline,  a  green  flame  is  at  first  pro- 
duced, showing  the  boracic  acid,  but  afterward  a  more  or  less  in- 
tense red  flame  is  caused  by  the  lithia. 

[The  mixture  proposed  by  Poole  serves  still  better  than  Turner's 
for  detecting  lithia. — It  consists  of  two  parts  ignited  gypsum  and 
one  part  fluor  spar.    Communicated  by  Professor  Eichter.] 

Lithia  may  also  be  detected  with  certainty  in  silicates  by  using  a 
Bunsen  burner  and  the  indigo  prism.  The  assay  powder  is  heated 
with  gypsum  in  the  zone  of  fusion,  and  opposite  to  it  some  carbon- 
ate of  potassa,  while  both  flames  are  observed  through  the  prism, 
which  is  passed  before  the  eye.  If  the  assay  contains -lithia,  its 
-flame,  at  that  point  of  the  prism  where  the  soda  flame  disappears, 
^ems  red  in  comparison  with  the  corn-flower  blue  poUssii  tiame. 
As  the  stratum  increases  in  thickness  the  red  lithia  flame  gradually 
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loses  its  intensity,  while  the  blue  of  the  potassa  flame  passes  thioogl 
▼iolet  to  red,  which  at  a  certain  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  qidi 
similar  to  the  color  of  the  lithia  flame. 

4.  Ammokia,  NH*. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Ammonia  is  always  found  combined  with  other  bodies. 

a.  As  ammo7iium  with  chlorine  in 
Sal  ammoniac, — NH*  CI; 
Kremersite, — vide  potassa. 

b.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 

Mascagnite,— NH*OS  +  fl ; 

Tschermigite  (ammonia  alum),— NH*05  +  il  5*  +  24  fi  ; 
Lecontite,  vide  soda. 

c.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

Stercorite,— STa,  NH*0,  P  +  9  fl[ ; 

Struvite,— NH*0,  ilg\  P  +  12  fl ; 

d.  With  boracic  acid  in 
Larderellite,— NH*OB*  +  4  fi. 

e.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Teschemacherite,— (i  NH*0  +  ^  fl)  0. 

It  is  also  found  in  trifling  quantity  as  an  unessential  constitaent 
of  several  other  mineral  substances,  including : 
Tachylyte,  vide  potassa ; 
Halite  (rock  salt,  certain  specimens),  vide  soda; 
Picrosmine,  vide  magnesia ; 
Sassolite,  vide  boracic  acid. 

Also  in  difierent  kinds  of  clay,  in  certain  natiye  oxides  of  iron, 
and  other  mineral  bodies,  when  they  contain  inclosed  organic  mat- 
ter. 

Examination  for  Ammonia. 

In  the  compounds  of  ammonia,  many  of  which  can  be  recognized 
at  once  by  their  volatility  in  the  matrass,  p.  61,  the  ammonia  may 
be  very  easily  detected  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  substance  with  soda 
and  gradually  heating  them  in  a  matrass  or  closed  tube  over  the 
spirit-lamp.  An  ammoniacal  odor  is  evolved,  and  a  bit  of  moistened 
red  litmus  paper  inserted  in  the  tube  is  colored  blue.  White  clonds 
also  form  if  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  held 
above  the  end  of  the  open  tube.     As  regards  the  other  mineral  snh 
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gtanoes  in  which  the  ammonia  forms  only  an  unessential  and,  fre* 
qnently,  only  accidental  ingredient,  the  ammonia  may  generally  be 
recognized  by  testing  them  alone  in  the  matrass,  either  at  once  by 
the  odor,  or  by  means  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper,  since  the  am- 
monia escapes,  whether  it  was  present  already  as  such,  or  was  formed 
by  heating  a  substance  containing  organic,  nitrogenous  matters. 


.    5.  Babtta,  fia. 
Its  occuirence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Baryta  always  occurs  in  combination  with  other  bodies. 

a.  With  sulphuric  add  in 
Barite  (haryteSy  heavy  epar)^  3, — fia  S,  sometimes  containing  Oa  ?  or 

SrS; 
Barytocelestite,  3, — fia  5  and  Sr  5  in  varying  proportions ; 
Dreelite,  2,— 6a  5,  Oa  S,  Ca  0,  8i,  Xl,  fi.    (Ca  S  +  3  6a  S;  Dana.) 

h.  With  carbonic  add  in 
Witherite,  1,— 6a  0 ; 

Barytocalcite,  1, — 6a  C  +  Ca  C,  always  containing  some  ifn  C. 
Bromlite,  1, — contains  the  same  constituents  as  barytocalcite  andei 
another  crystalline  form,  but  the  constituents  are  apparently  in  yary- 
ing  proportions. 

c  With  eilidc  add  in 
Harmotome  I-II,  1,— Si  Si*  +  6a  Si*  +  5  fl ;  inch  some  K,  S"a,  Ca,. 

Se; 
Brewsterite  I  A,  1,— ffl  Si*  +  (Sr,  fia)  Si*  4-  5  fl,  with  some  Ca  and 

Ee; 
Edingtonite  I-II,  IG,— 4  Xl  Bi*  +  3  6a  Si  -f  12  fl,  nearly. 

Baryta  also  occurs  in  admixture  with 
Psilomelane,  barytiferous,    \ 
Braunite,  >  vide  manganese. 

Hausmannite,  ) 

Since  barite  sometimes  forms  an  ingredient  in  ores  dressed  on  a 
large  scale,  and  is  also  added  in  many  smelting  processes,  baryta  fre- 
quently forms  a  constituent  of  slags,  which  also  occasionally  contain 
sulphide  of  barium. 
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Bxamlnation  for  Baryta, 

Including  the  hUnopipe  characteristics  of  minerals  containing  baryk, 
the  constituents  of  which  can  he  for  the  most  part  detected  at  fk 
same  time, 

SULPHATES. 

a.  Barite  fuses  only  on  the  edge;  colors  the  flame  yellowish- 
green  ;  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.  is  reduced  to  sulphide.  Witii  soda  <m 
platinum  foil  it  fuses  to  a  clear  mass ;  on  charcoal  it  at  first  gives  ft 
clear  bead  with  soda,  which  spreads  out  on  continuing  the  blast  and 
sinks  with  ebullition  into  the  coal  as  a  strongly  hepatic  mass.  Thu 
cut  out,  laid  on  silver  foil,  and  moistened  thoroughly^  gives  a  blaok 
spot  of  sulphide  of  silver. 

When  the  barite  contains  Oa  ?  and  a  little  is  treated  with  soda  in 
powder,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  and  the  soda  with  the  sulphuric  add 
from  the  lime  sink  into  the  coal,  leaving  the  lime,  which  generally 
adheres  to  the  edges  of  the  annual  rings,  and  can  be  recognized  I)J 
becoming  quite  luminous  when  treated  for  a  while  with  the  0.  P. 

h.  BariftocelcHite  fuses  with  great  difficulty,  but  more  easily  thaa 
barite,  and  colors  the  flame  yellowish-green.  The  difference  in  the 
fusibility  of  the  two  can  best  be  tested  by  pulverizing  each  with  a 
little  water,  forming  two  thin  crusts  from  the  paste,  according  to 
p.  70,  and  tlien  testing  one  of  these  after  the  other  at  the  same 
teaiperature.  With  soda  it  reacts  like  barite,  as  strontia  also  goes 
into  the  coal.  The  presence  of  strontia  is  detected  by  a  special  test, 
which  will  be  given  here  for  the  sake  of  connection. 

A  little  of  tlie  mineral  is  pulverized  with  some  purified  graphite 
and  water  in  the  mortar,  dropped  upon  coal,  and  treated  after  careful 
drying  for  some  time  with  the  R.  F.  on  both  sides.  The  resulting 
oompound  of  sulphides  of  barium  and  strontium  is  decomposed  in 
a  porcelain  vessel  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evapK>rated 
immediately  to  dryness,  the  salt  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  alcohol  added  until  a  spirit  of  about  80°  is  obtained. 
Upon  setting  fire  to  this  and  constantly  stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod, 
tlie  flame  of  the  alcohol  is  colored  red  with  chloride  of  strontium. 
Even  when  the  amount  of  strontia  is  trifling  the  color  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  if  the  solution  of  the  salts  in  alcohol  is  absorbed  by  a 
ball  of  cotton  wrapped  about  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  and  then  set 
on  fire.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  impurities  arising  from  soda  salts,  which  would 
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cooler  the  flame  intense  reddish-yellow  and  more  or  less  conceal  the 
:Ted  flame  resulting  from  any  trifling  amount  of  strontia. 

c  Dreelite  fuses,  according  to  Dufrenoy,  to  a  whit^,  blebby  glass, 
«^aid  probably  behaves  with  soda  quite  like  barite  containing  lime. 


CARBONATES. 

a.  Witherite  fuses  easily  to  a  bead,  coloring  the  flame  distinctly 
yellowish-green  and  acquiring  an  alkaline  reaction.  With  soda  fuses 
'Tery  easily  and  goes  into  the  coal.  Dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
^-wcA  with  effervescence. 

'  b,  JBarytocaldte  is  almost  infusible,  but  produces  an  intensely 
yellowish-green  flame.  Strongly  heated  it  frits  on  the  surface, 
becomes  bluish-green  (ba  flu),  and  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction 
With  soda  the  lime  separates,  while  the  rest  sinks  into  the  coal 
With  borax  and  S  Ph  (with  addition  of  nitre,  p.  105),  a  feeble  but 
distinct  manganese  reaction  is  obtained. 

Bromlite  behaves  very  similarly,  with  the  exception  of  the  man- 
ganese reaction. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  barytocalcite  and  bromlite  can  be  detected 
by  cautiously  brining  the  powdered  minerals,  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  spread  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  near  the  tip  of 
the  blue  flame.  During  the  first  action  of  the  flame,  distinct 
streaks  of  the  yellowish-red  lime  flame  are  seen,  which  are,  however, 
very  soon  concealed  by  the  baryta. 

SILICATES. 

In  silicates  baryta  cannot  be  detected,  either  by  the  flame,  or  by 
its  behavior  with  soda;  nor  is  there  any  other  means  of  determining 
it  with  certainty  in  the  dry  way.  The  wet  way  must  therefore  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  dry  method. 

The  silicates  above  named,  harmotome  and  hrewsferife,  can  be 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  so  that,  after  filtering  out  the 
silicic  acid,  all  the  bases  may  be  detected.  Upon  adding  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  or  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  solution  the 
baryta  and  strontia  are  precipitated  as  sulphates,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  have  both  of  these  salts,  or  which  alone.  To 
determine  this  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed  on  u  filter  with 
hot  water,  spread  on  coal,  dried  with  the  blowpipe,  and  then  heated 
Wrongly  until  it  adheres.  The  crust  thus  formed  is  tested  in  the 
forceps  as  to  fusibility  and  the  color  it  imparts  to  the  flame.     If  it 
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fuses  to  a  bead,  and  gives  a  red  flame,  it  is  strontia ;  if  it  fuses  o^ 
with  difficulty  on  the  edges,  and  colors  the  flame  yellowish-green,  itk 
baryta ;  while  if  it  is  less  fusible  than  in  the  former  case  and  moit 
fusible  than  in  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  produces  rather  a 
yellowish -green  than  a  red  flame,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  a  mil  tut 
of  both.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubtfulness  firom  the  reaction  it  i% 
however,  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  so  thoroughly  that  j» 
soda  can  be  present,  as  this  would  alter  both  the  fusibility  and  tl» 
flame.  If  the  yellowish-green  flame  has  plainly  shown  baryta,  bat 
there  is  still  a  dftubt  whether  strontia  may  not  be  present,  th» 
already  tested  assay,  or  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitate,  is  to  to 
treated  with  graphite  on  coal,  exactly  as  directed  for  barytocelestitc^ 
p.  138. 

The  manner  in  which  the  other  bases  are  detected  in  harmotoine 
and  brewsterite,  and  the  method  of  examining  dressed  ores  and  slagp 
with  the  help  of  the  wet  way,  is  described  in  the  examination  of  siK- 
cates  containing  lime,  under  lime,  p.  154. 

According  to  Chapman  {Ohenu  Gaz.,  91,  p.  299),  mixtures  of  &a5 
and  ^r  S  are  fused  in  a  platinum  spoon  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  the  fused  mass  boiled  with  wi|j;er.  To  tht 
clear  solution,  diluted  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  chromate  of  potasA 
in  solution  are  added,  and  if  a  cloudiness  is  produced  this  indicates 
the  presence  of  baryta,  since  strontia  is  only  precipitated  Irom  a 
concentrated  solution. 

MANGANESE  ORES  CONTAINING  BABTTA. 

In  the  three  manganese  ores  named,  braunite,  hausmannite,  ani 
psllomelane,  the  trifling  amount  of  baryta  can  sometimes  be  detected 
simply  by  the  feeble,  yet  distinct,  baryta  flame  produced  by  a  small 
splinter,  either  alone,  or  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  thii 
gives  no  satisfactory  result,  a  not  too  small  amount  of  the  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  water,  filtered  if  necessary^ 
and  tested  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  pre- 
cipitate results,  it  can  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  tested,  as  befoiv 
described. 

6.  Strontia,  Sr. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Strontia  occurs  only : 
a.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Celestite,  3, — Sr 'S,  sometimes  with  a  little  l3a,  Ca,  Ee,  and  fi[ ; 
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^arytocelestite  vide  baryta ; 

JJao  occasionally  in  trifling  quantity  in  barite,  vide  baryta. 

b.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
fitrontianitey  1, — Sr  0,  containing  firequently  more  or  less  Ca  0,  fin, 

]^and£[; 
jUso  in  trifling  quantity  in  aragonite,  vide  lime. 

e.  With  silicic  acid  in 
Brewsterite,  vide  baryta. 

Thramlnation  lor  StronUa, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  minerals  containing  strontia, 
the  co7istituents  of  which  can  be  for  the  most  part  detected  at  the 
same  time. 

SULPHATBS. 

Celestite  (which  generally  decrepitates  when  crystallized)  fuses  to  a 
milk-white  bead,  coloring  the  flame  red,  p.  74.  On  coal  in  R.  F.  it 
spreads  out  and  is  changed  to  a  difficultly  fusible,  hepatic  mass,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sulphide.  This  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol,  as  directed  under  baryta,  for  minerals  containing  strontia, 
giyes  an  intense  red  flame. 

With  soda  fuses  to  a  clear  mass,  which  sinks  into  the  coal  with 
^fferrescence ;  any  trifling  admixtures  of  Ca  or  ^  are  separated  and 
behave  as  stated  on  p.  138.  The  mass  cut  out  from  the  coal  gives  a 
sulphur  reaction  on  silver. 

The  method  of  detecting  strontia  in  barytocelestite  and  certain 
barites  has  been  given  under  baryta. 

OARBOKATES. 

a.  Strontianite  swells  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  putting  forth  ramifi- 
cations which  glow  with  a  bright  white  light  and  fuse  only  on  the 
thinnest  edges;  the  fliune  is  colored  red,  and  most  strongly  where  the 
assay  is  most  luminous.  After  ignition  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  on 
red  litmus  paper. 

Strontianite  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  if  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  resulting^ 
chloride  of  strontium  treated  with  alcohol,  or  held  in  the  blowpipe 
flame  on  platinum  wire,  it  produces  a  red  flame.  According  to  von 
Sobell  a  bit  of  strontianite  moistened  with  the  acid  and  simply  held 
in  the  candle  flame  will  produce  a  red  color. 

The  purity  of  strontianite  can  readily  be  tested  by  fusion  with 
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Boda.  The  puro  mineral  fuses  to  a  clean  mass  and  goes  into  tin 
ooal,  but  if  any  Ca,  £^,  eta,  are  present  they  are  separated  and  left 
on  the  surface,  as  with  barite. 

b.  Aragonite  sometimes  contains  a  little  strontia^  which  can  b» 
detected  by  heating  in  the  forceps  a  fragment  of  the  assay,  preTioiulj 
decrepitated  in  a  matrass ;  it  is  infusible,  but  colors  the  flame  mom 
intensely  red  than  an  equally  large  piece  of  calcite.  To  detect  it 
more  certainly,  a  sufficient  amount  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloiie 
acid  and  the  strontia  precipitated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphnric  add. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  and  treated  as  directed  on  p.  139.  It 
fuses  to  a  bead  and  colors  the  flame  red  like  sulphate  of  strontia. 

Strontia  is  detected  in  brewsterite  as  already  directed,  p.  139.  Al- 
though strontianite  sometimes  occurs  in  ore-bearing  veins,  and  it  is 
therefore  presumable  that  strontia  also  frequently  forms  a  trifliDg 
constituent  in  dressed  ores  and  the  slags  produced  from  them,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  very  trifling  amount  could  seldom  be  detected 
with  certainty.  When  it  is  desired,  however,  to  have  regard  to  any 
strontia  present  in  a  slag  or  ore  which  is  being  examined  for  barjtiy 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  remarks  made  under  baryta,  p.  139. 

7.  Lime,  Ca. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  hingdoim. 

Lime  is  of  quite  frequent  occurrence  and  is  found : 
a.  As  chloride  in 
Tachydrite  1,— (Ca  CI  +  2  Mg  CI)  +  12  fi ; 
h  As  fluoride  in 

m 

Fluorite  {fluor  spar),  1-2, — Ca  F,  with  sometimes  a  little  01  and  Pj 
the  blue  fluorite  from  WSlsendorf,  Bavaria,  is  said  to  contain 

hypochlorite  of  lime; 

Gearksutite,— Ca*  F  +  Al'  F'  +  4  fl ; 
Prosopite,— Ca  F,  Si  F",  ^1,  ilg,  Mn,  fl ; 

Yttrocerite  1, — Ca  F,  Y  F,  Ce  F,  in  varying  proportions,  with  prolh 
ably  %  and  perhaps  also  La  and  t)i. 
r.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Anhydrite  2, — Ca  S,  frequently  containing  a  little  Si,  0,  Se,  and  fi; 
Gypsum  1-2, — Ca  S  +  2  fl,  and  occasionally  impurities ; 
Polybalite,  vide  potassa ; 
Glauberite,  vide  soda ; 
Dreelite.  vide  baryta. 
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cL    With  nitric  acid  in 

Niti  )calcite,-  -Oa  H  +  fi. 

c  With  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cdtdum  with 
fituh'ine  and  chlorine  in 
Apatite  1, — phosphate  of  lime  with  chloride  or  fluoride  of  calcium,— 

Ca  (P,  CI)  4-  3  Ca*  P;  the  01  varies  from  traces  to  4.1  per  cent; 

the  P,  from  1.9  to  2  per  cent,  is  seldom  directly  determined;, 

many  specimens  contain  some  T^y  Jfg,  and  trifling  quantities  of 

alkalies ; 
Talc-apatite, — contains,  besides  the  usual  ingredient  of  apatite,  Mg^ 

S,  and  insoluble  portions ; 
Francolite, — analogous  to  apatite,  but  some  Oa  replaced  by  t^e  and 

Sig; 

Hydroapatite, — a  hydrous  apatite  with  5.3  per  cent  water ; 
Pyroclasite  and  Glaubapatite,  mainly  hydrous  phosphate  of  lime, — 

Ca*  P  +  2  fl ;  the  former  with  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  soda,  chlorid^  of  sodium,  organic  substances,  and 
traces  of  fluorine ;  the  latter  with  sulphate  of  soda  (15.1  pet 
cent)  and  water  (probably  guano,  Dana). 
Lasurapatite  and  Osteolite,  containing  neither  01  nor  P;  tne 
former,  however,  contains  besides  phosphate  of  lime.  Si,  il,  Mg; 
the  latter  Si,  Xl,  Ee,  Mg,  K,  If  a,  0,  fi ; 

Brushite  1,— (|  Ca  -f  ^  H)*  P  +  4  fi ; 
Metabrushite  1, — same  formula  but  only  3  fl ; 

Herderite  II,  1,-3^1,  Ca,  F,  F  ? 

Tavistockite,— (i  Ca*  +  i  :Sl)*  IP  +  3  fl. 

/.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Calcite  1, — Ca  C,  with  occasionally  ^,  fin,  Co,  fi,  and  as  limestond;. 

often  mixed  with  Ca  B,  clay,  organic  matter,  etc. ; 
Aragonite  1, — Ca  C,  with  trifling  amounts  of  Sr  C,  tb  0  (tarnoylF 

cit-)),  or  Cu  C,  Be,  and  fl ; 
Gay-Lussite,  vide  soda ; 

Plumbocalcite  1,— (Ca,  Pb)  C,  a  variety  of  calcite ; 
Predazzite  1,-2  Ca  C  +  M g  fl ; 
Pencatite  1,— Ca  C  +  %  fl ; 
Hydrodolomite  1,-3  (Ca,  fig)  C  +  fl ; 
Dolomite  (pearl  spar,  pt ;  brown  spar,  pt ;  tharandite)  1, — Ca  C  + 

Sig  C,  occasionally  with  Sfn,  if'e,  or  ]Se ;  other  varieties — 3  Ca 
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C  +2]SfgC,or2CaC  +  ]i[gO  (gahrhofian),  or  Ca  0  +  3  ftg  0 

(conite).    In  brown  spar  (aDkerite,  tautoclin), — Ca  0  +  {Ag,  1^ 

(j,  both  carbonates  occar»  with  very  yariable  amonnts  of  te  0 

and  An  G ; 

Barytocalcite^  vide  baryta ; 

Manfi^anocalcite,   )      ., 

„,    J    ,       i.        f  v*a^  manganese ; 

Rhodochrosite,      J  ®  ' 

Tyrolite,  vide  arsenate  of  copper. 

Oa  C  also  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  chalk,  limestone^  and  matL 
g.  With  oxalic  acid  in 

Whewellite  1, — Oa  S  +  fi,  in  small  crystals  on  calcite. 
A.  With  horacic  acid  in 

Borocalcit  (bechilite  ?)  1,  very  varying  in  composition  ;  the  Tqsoib 
variety,— Ca  B  +  4  fi ;  the  South  American  (of  ^ayesy  now 
referred  to  ulexite  by  Dana),— Ca  C*  +  6  fi,  also— Oa  B*  +  10 
fi[  (the  latter  formula  after  deducting  chloride  of  calcium  and 
gypsum).  According  to  Salv^tat  a  quite  similar  mineral  from 
Peru  gives  a  very  different  proportion  in  the  constituents. 

Howlite,— 2  Ca  Si  +  2  (Ca,  B*  +  fl)  +  fi*  B ;  How. 

Hydroborocalcite  1,— (STa  B*  +  Ca*  B")  + 10  fi,  referred  to  ulexiui 

by  Dana. 
Hydroboraxjite  1,— (Ca*  B*  +  Mg*  B*)  +  18  fi; 
Ulexite,  vide  soda. 

Rhodizite,  according  to  G.  Rose, — Ca  and  B. 
t.  With  arsenic  acid  in  " 

Haidingerite  1, — Ca'  Xs  +  4  fl ; 

Pharmacolite  1,— Ca'  Xs  -f  6  fi ; 

Picropharmacolite  1, — (Ca,  Sig)'  Xs  +  12  fi,  excL  Co; 

Berzeliite  1,— Ca'  Xs  +  (iSlg,  Jin)'  Xs. 

Jc,  With  tuvgstic  acid  in 
Scheelite  1,— Ca  W,  with  frequently  Si,  a  little  P,  and  sometimes  8d 
and  M:ii. 

I  With  antimonic  acid  in 

Romeite  3, — Ca'  *8b  +Ca  Sb,  or  also  Ca  Sb,  with  a  little  jSfn,  te,  and 

JSi. 
///.  With  hyponiohic  acid*  in 

Pyr«)chlore  from  Miask, — Sb,  with  some  W  and  Ti,  combined  with 

Ca,  Y,  Ce,  Th,  a  little  t^e  and  Mn  ;  also  (Na,  K,  Li)  F ; 

,  I  .     m  ■  I  I  I  ■■  I    -n-  ^^^^^^^  ^ -^ 

•  F/cfe  note,  p.  327. 
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Pyrochlore  from  Brevig  is  said  to  be  free  from  Na  F,  but  contains  C 
and  fl ;  it  has  no  Y.     Pyrochlore  from  Fredriksvam  is  similar. 

Mi^rolite  from  Chesterfield,  Mass., — Sb,  W,  "CT,  't',  Ca,  fi;  according 
to  Brush  probably  a  pyrochlore  in  which  tantalic  acid  replaces 
the  columbic  (niobic)  acid ;  Dana. 

Azorite  III,  according  to  A.  A.  Hayes,  columbate  of  lime. 
n.  With  titanic  acid  in 

Perofekite  2,— Ca  Ti,  with  a  little  te,  lln,  flg. 
0.  With  silicic  acid  in  a  large  number  of  silicates. 

a.  Anhydrous  silicates,  yielding  no  water,  or  only  traces,  when 

tixBated  in  the  matrass. 

Wollastonite  II,  16, — Ca  Si ;  frequently  some  Sig,  3^,  and  fl ; 

Gehlenite  II-III,  IG,— &•  Si  +  K  Si ;  &  =  Ca,  Mg ;  S  =  Si,  Ee ; 

Lime — ^alumina  garnet  (grossularite,  essonite,  cinnamon  stone,  suc- 
cinite) I,  2, — (Ca*)'  Si*  +  3Ll*  Si*,  in  which  some  Ca  is  often  re- 
placed by  ilg,  fin,  and  some  'JL\  by  Ee ; 

Lime-iron  garnet  (colophonite,  melanite,  polyadelphite)  I,  2, — (Ca*)* 
Si*  +  |Se*  Si*;  incL  a  little  fig,  fin,  and  X\ ; 

Ouvarovite  (lime-chrome  garnet)  III,  3,— (R*)«  Si*  +  (Xl,  Gr)*  Si' ; 
II  =  Ca,  fig,  f^e ; 

Vesuvianite  (idocrase,  cyprine,  egeran)  I  A,  2, — 3  (&*)*  Si*  +  2  S* 
Si*;  il=Ca,fig,fin;  a  =  Xl,Ee; 

Monticellite  (batrachite)  II,  2,— Ca*  Si  +  fig"  Si ;  incl.  some  Pe  in 
place  of  fig ; 

Pyroxene  minerals,  of  yarying  fusibility. 

1.  Lime— Magnesia  Pyroxene,  including : 
Malacolite, 
Diopside, 

White  coccolite,  ^I-II,  2,— (Ca,  fig)  Si ;  incl.  t^e  and  fin. 
Traversellite, 
Mussite, 

2.  Lime— Iron  Pjrroxene : 

LtoUte^^^**'  1  ^^'  ^'-<^*'  ^')  ^''  '°°^-  *^  ''°**  ^''- 

3.  Lime— Magnesia— Iron  Pyroxene : 
Green,  from  Dalecarlia,  I  A,  2, — (Ca,  fig,  i'e)  Si,  incl.  fin ; 
Sahlite,       j 

Baikalite,    l  I,  2,— (Ca,  fig,  iPe)  Si. 
Funkite,     ) 

4.  Lime — Iron — Manganese — Zinc  Pyroxene: 

Jeffersonite  I,  3,— (Ca,  Mg,  t'e,  fin,  2n)  Si. 

10 
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5.  Aluminous  Lime — Magnesia — Iron  Pyroxene: 

F^t;,  1  '-''>  ^-(^^'  ^&  *^^)  (s^'  ^'^)- 

^girite  I,  3,  -  U*  Si"  +  Ee  Bi*;  ll  =  Ca,  Sfa,  t'e. 

Scapolite,    The  name  of  a  group  including  :• 
Paranthite,— :&  Si  +  Ca  Si, 

Wernerite,— Xl*  Si"  +  3  A  Si ;  ft  =  Ca,  ^a  (t,  Jfg),  }  I-II  A,l 
Ekebergite,— 2  Xl"  Si"  +  3  R"  Si";  ft  =  Ca,  ]§Ia  (t), 

Meionite  I  A,  1,— nearly  3  Ca"  Si  +  2  Xl"  Si" ;  incl.  S:,  fla,  or  Li,  f e 

Axinite  I  A,  3,— (ft")"  Si"  +  2  H*  Si^+  i  B"  Si" ;  ft  =  Ca,  iSlg;  E=: 
Xl,  ^,  Un ; 

Danburite  I-II,— Ca"  Si  +  B"  Si" ; 

Babingtonite  I  A,  3,-3  ft"  Si"  +  Ee  Si" ;  ft  =  Ca,  ^e,  fln; 

Barsowite  II,  IG,— Xl"  Si"  4-  2  (Ca,  JJig)  Si ; 

Isopyre  I,  2,— Si,  Al,  S^,  Ca,  Cu  ; 

Epidote  (bucklandite,  puschkinite,  pistacite),  fusibility  varying,  I  Ai 
II  A,  II,  2,-3  ft"  Si  +  2  U'  Si" ;  ft  =  Ca  with  more  or  less  % 
^e,  or,  Mn  ;  &  =  'A\  with  more  or  less  "Be  and  Hn ; 

Zoisite  (thulite)  I-II  A,  3,-3  Ca"  Si  +  2  3J  Si" ; 

Anorthite  II,  1,— Ca  Si  +  Si  Si ; 

Dvalte  (lievrite)  I,  IG,— £e"  Si  -f  3  I'e"  Si  4-  Ca"  Si; 

Hornblende,  certain  varieties  containing  lime,  vide  magnesia; 

Meteorites,  vide  potassa. 

0.  Silicates  with  carbonates : 

Stroffanovite,   )      . ,       , 
^     °  .   .       '   y  vide  soda. 
Cancrinite,       \ 

y.  Hydrous  silicates : 
Gyrolite  I  A,  1,— Ca"  Si"  +  3  fi; 
Okenite  I  A,  IG,— Ca  Si"  4-  2  H  ; 
Xonaltite  III  ?,  1,-4  Ca  Si  -f  fl ; 
Prehnite  (coupholite,  edelite)  I  A,  2,-2  Ca  Si  +  il  Si  +  fi; 

Scolecite  I  A,  IG,— Xl  Si"  +  Ca  Si  +  3  fl  ; 
Diphanite  (margarite),  1, — vide  alumina; 

Chonicrite  I  A,  1,-7  {iSlg,  Ca,  i'e)  Si  +  2  (Sfg,  Ca,  iP'e)  Xl  +  6  ft; 
Laumontite  I  A,  IG, — Ca  Si  +  Al  Si"  +  4  fi ;  caporcianite  is  quit8 
similar,  but  contains  3  fl ; 


*  These  formulas  are  not  given  as  expressing  the  exact  composition  of  the  scapolitei 
under  all  circumstances,  but  only  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  varieties.  They  ai« 
from  Naumann. — [Transl.l 
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Palagonite  I,  IG,— 3  &  Si  -f  (Xl,  Be)'  Si'  +  10  fi ;  &  =  Ca,  %. 

(ffa,  £[)  ;  gome  yarieties  contain  more  ]9[ ; 
Leonhardite  I  A,  lG,-4  lil  Si*  +  3  Ca  Si  +  14  fl ; 
Chalilite, — referred  to  thomsonite  by  Dana ; 
ChlorastroUte  I-II  A,  1  — (Ca*,  ^a'Y  Si"  +  2  (Xl,  £e)*  Si"  -h  6  fl; 
StUbite  I  A,  1,— Xl  Si*  +  Ca  Si*  +  6  fl,  including  a  little  ]^^a  and  fi: ; 
Henlandite  I  A,  1, — Si  Si*  +  Oa  Si*  +  5  fl ;  cerinite  is  similar  in 

composition ; 
Neurolite  III,— 2  II  Si*  +  Oa  Si*  +  3  fl. 

6.  Hydrous  silicates  containing  alumiiia  as  an  acid : 
Xanthopbyllite  III,  2, — referred  to  seybertite  by  Dana ; 
Seybertite  (clintonite)  III,  1, — in  Dana's  formula  just  cited,  ll  =  Ca, 

if g,  !^e ;  Nanmann  gives  5  II  Si  +  6  &  i&l,  making  fl  unessen- 

ti^ 

ff.  Hydrous  silicates  containing  boracic  acid: 
DatoUte  I  A,  IG,— Ca  Si*  +  Ca  B  +  fl,  or  Ca*  Si  +  B  Si  +  fl ; 
Botryolite  I  A,  IG,  like  datolite,  but  containing  twice  as  much  fl. 

^.  Silicates  containing  titanic  add : 
Titanite  (sphene,  greenovite)  II  A,  2,— Ca  Si*  +  Ca  Ti*,  or  (Ca  +  Ti) 

Si ;  iucl.  a  little  t^e  and  iin ;  guarinite  is  quite  similar; 
Schorlomite  II,  2, — Ee  Si*  +2  Ca*  Ti;  ivaarite  has  nearly  the  same 

composition ; 
Keilhauite  (yttrotitanite)  I  A,  1,-5  &  (Si  Ti)  +  a.(Si*,  Ti*) ;  &  = 

Ca,t;K  =  Xl,S2e,'(an,ee). 
Lime  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  several  other  natural  sili- 
cates, besides  those  above  named,  and  these  have  been  for  the  most 
part  already  mentioned,  under  potassa,  pp.  120-124,  and  soda,  pp- 
127-131,  while  the  remainder  will  be  given  under  magnesia  and 
alumina. 

Galcite,  dolomite,  and  fluorite  being  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  ore-bearing  veins,  lime  often  forms  a  considerable  ingredient  in 
dressed  ores,  especially  when  stamped  dry,  and  consequently  also  in 
the  slags  resulting  from  smelting  these  ores  ;  the  amount  of  lime  in 
the  slags  is  also  frequently  increased  by  the  addition  of  calciferons 
fluxes,  necessary  for  smelting  many  ores.  These  slags  occasionally 
contain  Ca  S  and  Ca  F. 
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Zhumination  lor  Lim«i 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  calci/erous  minerab,  (hi 
constituents  of  whtch  can  for  the  most  part  be  discovered  at  (k 
same  time. 

FLUORIDE  OF  CALCIUM  AlH)  ITS  COMPOUKD& 

o.  Fluorite  frequently  phosphoresces  with  a  violet  or  greenidi 
light,  and  generally  decrepitates  in  the  matrass.  In  the  forcepflit 
I'uses  to  a  bead,  and  after  long  heating  colors  the  flame  intense  yel- 
lowish-red, p.  74.  On  platinum  foil  and  charcoal  fases  with  soda  to 
a  clear  mass,  which  is  opaque  on  cooling,  mde  also  p.  88.  With  gjp- 
sum,  barite,  or  celestite,  it  fuses  easily  on  coal  to  a  clear  bead,  opaque 
on  cooling. 

Dissolves  very  easily  in  considerable  quantity  in  borax  and  S.  Fh^ 
but  the  glass  becomes  opaque  when  supersaturated. 

Treated  in  the  open  tube  with  fused  S.  Ph.,  it  eYolyes  hydrofluotic 
acid,  vide  fluorine. 

}.  YttroceritSf  vide  yttria. 

SULPHATES. 

a.  Anhydrite  yields  no  water,  or  only  traces,  in  the  matrass,  whik 
gypsum  yields  water  and  becomes  milk-white. 

B.  B.  both  behave  as  follows :  fuse  with  difficulty  to  an  enamel- 
white  bead  and  color  the  flame  red,  but  feebler  than  celestite.  On 
coal  in  R  F.  yield  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  reacts  alkaline  on  red 
litmus  paper  and  evolves  a  hepatic  odor. 

In  borax  on  platinum  wire  dissolve  to  a  clear  glass,  colorless  unless 
oxide  of  iron  is  present,  when  the  hot  glass  appears  yellow.  A  su- 
persaturated bead  is  opaque  on  cooling.  If  tested  with  borax  on  coal 
the  saturated  bead  becomes  yellow,  owing  less  to  a  little  iron  than  to 
the  formation  of  sulphide  of  sodium.  With  soda  on  coal  cannot  be 
fused  to  a  clear  mass ;  distinction  from  barite  and  celestite.  They 
are  indeed  decomposed,  but  the  lime  remains  as  an  infusible  mass, 
while  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  the  excess  of  soda  sink  into  the  coal. 

With  fluorite  they  fuse  to  a  clear  bead,  which  is  enamel-white  on 
c-ooling  and  swells  up  and  becomes  infusible  on  continuing  the  blast 

J.  Polyhalile,  containing  da  y,  flg  8,  and  K  E,  yields  water  and 
fuses  on  coal  to  an  opaque  red  bead,  which  in  the  R.  P.  become 
white  and  forms  a  hollow  crust,  with  a  salt  and  somewhat  hepji-ic 
taste.    Fused  on  platinum  wire  a  trifling  amount  of  Na  CI  cans     a 
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soda  flame,  so  that  the  potassa  can  only  be  seen  by  using.cobalt  glass 
or  indigo  solution,  vide  potassa. 

In  borax  dissolves  easily  with  effervescence  to  a  clear  bead,  some- 
what colored  with  iron,  which  is  opaque  when  very  much  is  addc  d 
In  S.  Ph.  dissolves  easily  to  a  clear,  colorless  bead,  opaque  on  cooling, 
which  shows  no  iron  color  unless  a  great  deal  is  added.  With  soda 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  an  earthy  mass,  which  in  the  R.  F.  is  yel- 
lowish from  Na  S.    With  fluorite  fuses  to  an  opaque  bead. 

Lime  and  magnesia  can  only  be  separated  by  the  wet  way,  and 
each  tested  by  itself  with  the  blowpipe.  The  mineral  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  trifling  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  then  the  lime  precipitated  with 
oxalic  acid  and  the  magnesia  with  salt  of  phosphorus. 

c.  Olauberite,  containing  besides  Oa  S*,  some  ]^a  8,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  soda  flame,  vide  soda,  decrepitates  in  the  matrass 
with  some  violence  and  yields  very  little  water;  at  incipient  redness 
it  fuses  to  a  clear  mass,  yielding  nothing  volatile.  On  coal  becomes 
at  first  white,  then  fuses  to  a  clear  bead,  opaque  on  cooling.  In  the 
R.  F.  the  bead  becomes  infusible  and  hepatic,  and  after  blowing  longer 
the  Na  S  goes  into  the  coal  and  leaves  the  lime  behind.  In  borax 
and  S.  Ph.  dissolves  in  large  quantity  with  effervescence  to  a  glass 
which  is  opaque  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  with  soda  on  coal  to 
a  hepatic  mass,  which  sinks  in  and  leaves  the  lime.  With  fluorite 
fuses  like  gypsum. 

d.  DreelUe  probably  reacts  like  a  calciferous  barite  with  soda. 
The  lime  can  be  detected  with  certainty  by  digesting  a  little  of  the 
powdered  mineral  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  water,  filter- 
ing out  the  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  precipitating  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid  after  making  the  filtrate  ammoniacal. 

NITRATE  OF  LIME. 

In  the  matrass  yields  water,  and  when  strongly  heated  nitrous 
acid.  On  platinum  wire  gives  a  strongly  luminous  mass,  which 
colors  the  flame  yellowish-red.  Deflagrates  slightly  on  coal,  leaving 
a  white,  earthy,  alkaline  mass,  which  does  not  sink  into  the  coal 
with  soda. 

PHOSPHATE  OP  LIMB  WITH   CHLORIDE  AND    FLUORIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 

Apatite  sometimes  phosphoresces  in  the  matrass.  {Eupyrchroite 
from  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  shows  green  phosphorescence.)  In  the 
forceps  fuses  with  difliculty  on  tl  e  edge  to  a  translucent  glass,  not 
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coloring  the  flame  distinctly.  The  fine  powder  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid  produces  a  transient  bluish-green  flame, .  p.  76.  The 
phosphoric  acid  can  also  be  otherwise  detected^  vide  phosphoric  add. 
In  borax  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass,  frequently  yellow  fhan 
iron  while  hot,  and  which  can  be  made  opaque  by  flaming  with 
a  certain  degree  of  saturation;  when  more  is  added  it  becomei 
opaque  of  itself  on  cooling.  In  S.  Ph.  dissolves  largely  to  a  den 
glass,  which  when  nearly  saturated  becomes  opaque  and  shows  oy^- 
talline  facets  on  cooling;  these  are  less  distinct  than  those  produced 
by  phosphate  of  lead  in  this  salt.  A  fuUy  saturated  glass  beoomes 
milk-white  without  showing  facets.  With  equal  parts  of  soda  swdk 
witli  effervescence  to  an  infusible  mass,  more  soda  goes  into  the  coaL 
Any  manganese  present  can  be  detected  with  soda  and  nitre  on 
platinum  foil,  vide  manganese.  Chlorine  and  fluorine,  if  not  in  too 
small  quantities,  are  found  by  the  tests  given  elsewhere. 

To  ascertain  further  the  presence  of  lime  the  powdered  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  are  added, 
the  acid  solution  diluted  with  three  volumes  of  strong  alcohol,  and 
shaken.  Sulphate  of  lime  separates  and  can  soon  be  filtered  off; 
after  being  washed  with  alcohol  it  must  react  B.  B.  like  gypsam. 
After  removing  the  alcohol  by  evaporation,  other  ingredients,  like 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  can  be  tested  for.  (The  above  solution 
cannot  first  be  treated  with  ammonia,  for  the  lime  would  go  down 
as  phosphate  again.)  To  test  the  apatite  for  magnesia  also,  it  most 
be  fused  in  powder  with  soda  and  silicic  acid,  as  will  be  given  under 
the  phosplioric  acid,  the  mass  treated  with  water,  the  carbonates  of 
the  earths  and  any  residual  silica  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
solution  diluted  with  water,  and  the  silicic  acid,  with  auv  traces  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  after 
which  the  lime  is  thrown  down  with  oxalic  acid  and  the  magnesia 
with  salt  of  phosphorus. 

Among  the  remaining  phosphates  oi  WraQ,  hydroapatiteypyroclasit^ 
and  glauhapatite  yield  water ;  fluorine  and  chlorine  can  only  be  de- 
tected in  hydroapatite.    The  remaining  reactions  are  like  apatite. 

CARBONATES. 

a.  Calcite.  Decrepitates  sometimes  in  the  matrass,  and  when  con- 
taining metallic  oxides  changes  in  color.  In  the  forceps  is  infusible, 
becomes  caustic,  feebly  luminous,  and  colors  the  flame  red,  but  fai 
more  feebly  than  strontianite.  When  afterward  moistened  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  it  gives  a  distinct  characteristic  lime  flame.  After 
thorough  ignition  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction.    Dissolves  with  efTer* 
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^escence  in  the  glass  fluxes  and  reacts  like  lime ;  if  it  contains  me- 
tallic oxides  they  can  be  at  the  same  time  recognized,  and  then  tracea 
of  manganese  must  be  specially  tested  for,  vide  manganese.  With 
soda  on  platinum  foil  fuses  to  a  clear  mass,  while  the  metallic  oxides 
are  separated;  on  coal  fuses  at  first,  but  afterward  most  of  the 
soda  sinks  in,  leaving  an  infusible  residue,  which  is  luminous  under 
a  strong  blast  Sometimes  a  sulphur  reaction  is  obtained  on  silver 
foO,  p.  366. 

b.  Aragonite  crumbles  to  pieces  B.  B. ;  otherwise  reacts  like  cal- 
cite,  but  when  containing  strontia  gives  a  more  intense  red  flame, 
aud  when  containing  lead  does  not  give  a  pure  red  but  a  bluish 
flame,  while  with  soda  on  coal  in  the  fi.  F.  it  deposits  a  slight  lead 
coat.    This  is  the  case  with  iarnovicite. 

Cm  Oay-Lussite  yields  water  in  the  matrass  and  then  has  an  alka- 
line reaction.  In  the  forceps  fuses  to  an  opaque  bead  and  gives  a 
gtrong  soda  flame.  With  the  fluxes  and  soda  reacts  like  carbonate 
of  lime. 

d,  Plumhocaldte  reacts  like  plumbiferous  aragonite,  but  gives  a 
stronger  lead  coat. 

e.  Predazziie,  pencatite^  hydrodolomite,  dohmitej  and  all  com- 
pounds of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  react  like  carbonate  of 
lime  without  magnesia,  except  that  with  soda  on  platinum  foil  they 
do  not  melt  to  a  clear  mass,  because  the  magnesia  is  separated  and 
can  thus  be  detected.  If  the  reaction  is  not  distinct  enough  the  wet 
way  must  be  employed,  vide  magnesia.  According  to  Von  Zehmen 
lime  may  be  distinguished  &om  dolomite  thus :  the  doubtful  min- 
eral is  x>owdered  as  finely  as  possible,  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  on 
platinum  foil,  and  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp  several  minutes,  until 
it  glows  through  and  through.  Lime  forms  after  ignition  a  slightly 
coherent  mass,  which  is  not  entirely  broken  up  when  carefully 
thrown  from  the  foil;  it  also  shows  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  foil 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  gentle  concussion.  Dolomite  powder 
when  ignited  is  not  coherent,  but  falls  as  a  loose  powder  from  the 
platinum ;  with  many  dolomites  there  is  a  lively  motion  during  the 
ignition,  caused  by  the  rapid  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

OxcUaU  of  lime,  wheioeUiie,  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  feeble 
ignition,  and  its  blowpipe  reactions  then  resemble  those  of  calcite. 

BORATES. 

Borocaicitj  hydrohorocalcitej  and  hydrohoracite  yield  much  water, 
%nd  fuse  in  the  forceps  with  slight  intumescence  to  a  clear  glass ;  the 
first  and  third  color  the  flame  pale  greenish,  the  second  reddish-yel- 
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low  ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  all  three*  produce  the  yellowidii 
green  boracic  acid  flame^  p.  75.  Dissolye  largely  in  soda  and  S.  Ph. 
to  a  clear  glass ;  also  on  coal  with  a  little  soda. 

Lime  and  magnesia  can  only  be  separated  in  the  wet  way,  by  dis- 
solving the  powdered  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid,  dilating  the  acid 
solution  with  water,  and  adding  soda  enough  to  combine  aU  the 
boracic  acid  with  itself,  so  that  no  borate  of  magnesia  may  be  thrown 
down  on  adding  ammonia.  The  solution,  with  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  then  treated  with  ammonia  in  excess  and  the  lime  and 
magnesia  successively  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid  and  salt  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Rhodizite  yields  no  water;  fuses  only  on  the  edges,  coloring  the 
flame  green.    The  lime  is  detected  as  above. 

ARSENATES. 

(u  Haidingerite,  pharmacolUe,  and  picropharmacolite  behave  simi- 
larly. In  the  matrass  yield  much  water,  especially  the  latter.  They 
also  become  opaque,  and  if  a  fragment  is  afterward  treated  in  the 
forceps  it  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  white  enamel,  giving  a  hght- 
blue  arsenic  flame.  On  coal  in  the  R.  F.  fuse  to  a  semi-transparent 
bead,  sometimes  bluish  from  cobalt,  and  evolve  an  arsenicsd  odor. 
In  borax  and  S.  Ph.  like  lime,  but  on  coal  the  arsenic  acid  reduces 
and  evolves  arsenical  fumes. 

Decomposed  with  soda  on  coal,  evolving  arsenical  fumes,  while  the 
soda  sinks  in  and  leaves  the  lime.  If  the  residue  from  picropharma- 
colite is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  sui)ersatiirated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  lime  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid,  the  mag- 
nesia can  be  detected  with  salt  of  phosphorus. 

J.  Berzeliite  is  infusible  and  becomes  gray  (giving  probably  a  light- 
blue  flame).  With  the  fluxes  like  the  above  minerals,  but  colors  the 
borax  bead  distinctly  with  manganese.  To  detect  the  magnesia  the 
crust  left  by  soda  on  coal  should  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  and  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese  precipi- 
tated as  described  under  the  silicates. 

TUNGSTATE  OF   LIME. 

Scheelite  fuses  on  the  edge  to  a  semi-transparent  glass,  not  color- 
ing the  flame.  In  borax  in  0.  F.  dissolves  easily  to  a  clear  glass, 
which  soon  becomes  milk-white  and  crvstalline,  and  cannot  lie 
colored  in  the  R.  F.,  even  on  coal  with  tin.  In  S.  Ph.  dissolves  easilv 
in  the  0.  F.  to  a  clear  bead,  colorless  only  when  quite  free  from  in»ii 
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Which  treated  in  the  R  F.  becomes  blue  from  the  formation  of  bin- 
oxide  on  cooling.  Varieties  containing  iron  give  a  brownish  glass  in 
the  R  F.,  which  only  becomes  blue  when  treated  with  tin  on  char- 
coal. Tested  with  fused  S.  Ph.  in  the  open  tube  gives  a  little  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  When  a  little  of  the  powdered  mineral  is  fused  with 
four  to  five  parts  of  soda  in  the  platinum  spoon  and  then  dissolved 
in  hot  water^  tungstate  of  soda  and  soda  dissolve,  leaving  lime  and  a 
little  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  may  be  tested  B.  B. 
The  manner  of  separating  the  tiingstic  acid  will  be  given  under 
tungsten ;  as  well  as  another  simple  method  of  detecting  tungstic 
acid  in  combination. 

Antimonate  of  lime,  romeite. — With  soda  on  coal  the  antimonio 
acid  is  reduced  and  volatilizes,  forming  a  white  coat,  while  the  lime 
remains  and  the  excess  of  soda  sinks  into  the  coal. 

HYPONIOBATES. 

a.  Pyrochhre  from  Miask  yields  only  traces  of  water.  In  the 
forceps  infusible,  but  becomes  yellow,  and  gives  a  yellow  flame  mixed 
with  much  red  (soda  and  lithia).  With  borax  in  the  0.  F.  a  clear 
glass,  reddish-yellow  when  hot,  colorless  when  cold ;  saturated  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  becomes  opaque  and  reddish-gray  by  flaming ;  with 
more  it  becomes  opaque  of  itself  on  cooling,  and  is  yellowish  to  red- 
dish-gray. Dissolves  easily  in  S.  Ph.  in  the  0.  F.  to  a  clear  yellow 
glass,  which  in  the  R  F.  becomes  dark  brownish-red,  as  if  from  fer- 
riferous titanic  acid ;  with  tin  the  glass  becomes  violet.  It  is  there- 
fore free  from  uranium.    No  manganese  reaction  can  be  obtained. 

h.  Pyrochlare  from  Fredriksvarn  differs  somewhat  from  the  above. 
According  to  Berzelius  it  behaves  as  follows : 

Alone  it  becomes  light  brownish -yellow,  remains  lustrous,  and 
fuses  with  great  difficulty  to  a  blackish-brown  slaggy  mass.  Dis- 
solved by  borax  in  the  0.  F.  to  a  reddish-yellow  clear  glass,  which 
can  easily  be  made  opaque  by  flaming,  and  is  then  yellow;  ^vith  more 
the  bead  becomes  opaque  of  itself  on  cooling.  In  the  R.  F.  it 
becomes  dark-red  and  can  be  flamed  to  a  light  grayish-blue  enamel, 
sometimes  with  streaks  of  pure  blue. 

In  S.  Ph.  it  dissolves  perfectly,  at  first,  with  some  effervescence  to  a 
bead,  which  in  the  0.  F.  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  on  cooling  tine 
graas-green  (uranium).  In  the  R  F.  this  green  becomes  gradually 
dirtier  and  after  a  short  reduction  a  dai-k-red  bead,  inclining  to 
violet,  is  easily  obtained,  as  from  ferriferous  titanic  acid. 

With  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  a  manganese  reaction. 

e.  Pyrochhre  from  Brevig  probably  reacts  quite  like  the  preceding. 
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To  detect  lime  in  pyrochlore  a  little  of  the  powder  is  fnsed  with  ax 
to  eight  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  platinum  spoon,  p.  20; 
the  fused  mass  poured  out,  pulyerized,  and  treated  with  water,  wba 
the  basic  constituents  are  mostly  dissolved  and  the  hyponiobic  add 
remains,  mixed  with  part  of  the  titanic  acid  and  some  gypsum.  Afler 
filtering  and  washing  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  separate  the  gypsnn 
from  the  acids. named,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the 
filtrate,  which  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  the  dissolyed  titiDic 
acid  separates  as  a  white  powder.  After  filtering  this  off,  adding 
some  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  ammonia,  and  again  filtering  out 
the  precipitated  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  the  lime  can  be  thrown 
down  with  oxalic  acid  and  tested  B.  B. 

In  determining  the  other  constituents  the  directions  mast  be  fid- 
lowed  which  are  given  under  yttria,  in  the  case  of  tantalatea^  eto^ 
that  must  first  be  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

TITAKATE  OF  LIME. 

Perofskite.  According  to  G.  Rose  it  behaves  as  follows : 

In  the  forceps  and  on  coal  infusible.  Dissolves  largely  in  borax  to 
a  clear  greenish  glass,  colorless  when  cold.  In  the  R  F.,  when 
slightly  saturated  and  warm,  light  yellowish-green,  on  cooling  deir 
as  water ;  more  strongly  saturated  it  is  brown  on  cooling. 

With  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  same  as  with  borax ;  in  R  F.  grayish-greeni 
but  becoming  more  or  less  violet-blue,  according  to  the  amount  dii* 
solved. 

To  detect  the  lime  the  mineral  is  treated  with  bisnlphate  of  p(h 
tassa,  as  described  for  pyrochlore. 

SILICATES. 

The  silicates  enumerated  under  a,  /3,  y^  and  <),  as  well  as  the  cil- 
ciferous  silicates  before  mentioned  under  potassa  and  soda,  when 
varying  in  their  composition,  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  blowpipe  and  with  reagents;  the  presence  of  lime  can  alao 
frequently  be  ascertained  from  the  blowpipe  characteristics.  The  fol- 
lowing indications  are  to  be  observed:  1.  Tumefaction  and  bubbling 
during  the  test  for  fusibility,  often  seen  in  calciferous  silicates,  p.  71. 
2.  Their  behavior  with  borax  and  S.  Ph. ;  since  most  of  these  dis- 
solve easily  in  borax,  while  with  S.  Ph.  not  only  is  the  silicic  acid 
separated,  but  the  glass  also  generally  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling, 
p.  83.     3.  Their  behavior  with  soda ;  they  fuse  to  a  bead  with  not 
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too  much  soda;  with  more  they  sometimes  give  a  slaggy  mass,  vi€le 
table,  p.  88. 

To  determine  the  lime  with  certainty  in  silicates  not  perfectly  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid,  they  must  be  fnsed,  according  to 
p.  113y  Trith  soda  and  borax,  and  if  necessary,  silver;  or,  in  case  oi 
•lags  containing  many  metallic  oxides,  with  gold,  on  coal  to  a  bead, 
which  is  pulverized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 
TThe  solution  filtered  off  from  the  silica  is  tested,  after  converting 
mny  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
first  with  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  little  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  for  baryta,  and  then  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess  to 
-precipitate  any  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  chromium.    The 
method  of  separating  alumina  &om  the  other  two  oxides  will  be 
giren  nnder  silicates  of  alumina.    When  tungstic  acid  is  present,  as 
in  certain  tin  slags,  the  silica  must  be  tested  for  it,  according  to  tho 
directions  given  for  silicates  under  tungsten.    The  lime  is  then  found 
in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  which  may  also  contain  magnesia  and 
protoxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt,  in  the  following  way : 

When  the  tests  with  fluxes  have  shown  no  manganese  or  cobalt, 
or  only  a  very  little,  the  lime  is  at  once  thrown  down  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  oxalate  after  settling  is  filtered  out,  washed,  and  tested 
B.  B.  if  desired.  The  filtrate,  to  which  a  little  oxalic  acid  is  added 
to  make  certain  that  all  lime  is  separated,  is  treated  with  S.  Ph.,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  which  precipitates  magnesia  and  protoxide  of 
manganese  as  phosphates  in  combination  with  ammonia.  This  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water  containing  a  little  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  tested  B.  B.  On  coal  it  fuses  to  a  bead, 
enamel-white  unless  cobalt  is  present,  when  it  is  blue  or  violet.  By 
fusing  this  powdered  bead  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  the 
presence  of  any  manganese  is  speedily  ascertained,  vide  manganese. 
The  protoxide  of  manganese  becomes  more  highly  oxidized  and  com- 
bines with  the  alkalies  to  a  fluid  mass,  which  can  be  driven  about 
with  the  flame,  while  the  magnesia  adheres  firmly  to  the  foil  and 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  cold  mass  is  bluish-green  if  manganese 
is  present,  but  otherwise  white. 

If,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  the  tests  with  the  glass  fluxes  have  sliown 
much  manganese  or  cobalt,  and  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  magnesia  with  certainty  after  separating  the  lime,  this  must 
be  done  as  follows  :  To  the  ammoniacal  solution  sufficient  pulpnide 
of  ammonium  is  added  to  precipitate  the  manganese  and  cobalt, 
which  are  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sul- 
phide of  ammonium.    The  precipitated  sulphides  may  be  roasted  on 
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coal  and  then  tested  with  S.  Ph.  for  cobalt^  and  with  soda  and  nitre 
for  manganese.  The  filtrate,  not  too  mnch  diluted  with  wash-watai^ 
is  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  until  it  has  no 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  appears  clear,  while  the  separated 
sulphur  has  settled.  After  then  filtering  out  the  sulphur  and  adding 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  the  lime  is  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid  and 
the  magnesia  with  S.  Ph.* 

The  method  of  decomposing  silicates  containing  besides  lime^ 
yttria,  zirconia,  and  oxide  of  cerium,  will  be  given  under  the  yttrii 
and  zirconia. 

Datolite  and  hotryolitey  containing  boracic  acid  as  a  base,  behave 
as  follows : 

In  the  matrass  yield  water.  In  the  forceps  swell  up  and  ivM 
rather  easily  to  a  dense,  clear,  generally  colorless  glass;  coloring  the 
flame  distinctly  green  from  boracic  acid.  The  flame  becomes  more 
intensely  green  when  the  dehydrated  assay  is  moistened  with  aul- 
phuric  acid.  Dissolve  easily  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  sometimes 
showing  a  very  little  iron.  Dissolve  in  S.  Ph.,  leaving  a  silica  skel- 
eton ;  the  strongly  saturated  glass  is  opaque  to  enamel- white  on 
cooling. 

To  separate  the  lime  from  the  boracic  acid,  the  powdered  silicates 
are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  gelatinous  silica  fil- 
tered out  after  dilution  with  water,  when  the  solution  is  supersat- 
urated with  ammonia  and  the  lime  precipitated  with  oxalic  acid 
and  tested  B.  B.  Magnesia,  if  present,  would  be  thrown  down  tt 
bomte  on  adding  ammonia,  since  there  is  neither  soda  nor  potassa 
in  the  solution. 

The  silicates  containing  titanic  acid  enumerated  under  ?,  viz, 
Titanite,  gtiarinite^  schorlomite,  and  keilhavite  behave  as  follows: 

Titanite  in  the  matrass  sometimes  yields  traces  of  mechanically 
combined  water.  The  yellow  variety  is  unaltered,  the  brown  bf^ 
comes  yellow,  and  according  to  Berzelius  a  variety  from  Frugard  ia 
Finland  glows  like  gadolinite,  but  far  more  feebly.  In.the  forceps  it 
fuses  with  some  intumescence  on  the  edge  to  a  blackish  glasa, 
without  coloring  the  flame.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  to  a  clear  yel- 
low glass.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  S.  Ph.,  the  undissolred 
portion  becoming  milk-white.  On  coal  with  tin  the  bead  becomes 
pale  reddish-violet,  showing  titanic  acid,  and  the  glass  then  generally 
opalcsces  on  cooling. 

*  The  above  operations  ehould  not  be  performed  in  the  laboratory,  as  the  escape  of 
iulphurettcd  hydrogen  is  unavoidable. 
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Upon  fnalng  a  little  of  the  powdered  mineraly  accordiDg  to  p.  116, 
with  eight  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  platinum  spoon,  and 
ti  eating  the  fused  mass  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  0.  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  aciti 
have  been  added  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
this  and  the  titanic  acid  dissolve,  leaving  the  silica  behind.  After 
filtering  the  latter  out  and  washing  it,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then,  if  the  so- 
lution is  dilute  enough,  the  titanic  acid  separates  and  can  be  collected 
on  a  filter  and  tested  B.  B.  The  filtrate  from  the  titanic  acid  is  sat- 
urated with  ammonia  to  precipitate  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  then  the 
lime  can  be  thrown  down  by  oxalic  acid. 

Schorlomite.  In  the  forceps  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edge ;  the 
borax  bead  is  yellow  in  the  0.  F.,  green  in  the  R  F. ;  the  S.  Ph. 
bead,  with  tin  in  the  R.  F.,  becomes  violet    Rammelsberg. 

ITeiVtauiie.  In  the  forceps  is  infusible  and  changes  little  or  not 
at  all  in  color;  with  the  fluxes  like  titanite,  but  shows  a  considerable 
amount  of  iron. 

The  wet  way  must  be  employed  to  detect  the  constituents  that 
cannot  be  recognized  with  the  blowpipe.  The  mineral  is  fused  as 
directed  for  titanite  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  etc.,  and  after  sepa- 
rating the  titanic  acid  from  the  solution,  ^,  dil,  and  ^  are  thrown 
down,  leaving  Ca,  iSig,  and  Sin  in  solution.  The  latter  are  precipi- 
tated by  oxalic  acid  and  S.  Ph. ;  the  separation  of  ^  from  £^  and 
£l  will  be  given  under  yttria. 

8.  Magnesia,  Mg. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Magnesia  forms  a  more  or  less  essential  constituent  in  many 
mineral  substancea  It  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  in  the 
following  minerals : 

a.  As  free  magnesia  in 
Periclasite  1, — Mg,  but  containing  ^e. 

b.  In  combination  with  water  in 

Brucite  (nemalite)  1, — Mg  fl,  sometimes  containing  0,  Bi,  Ca,  M n, 

ryroaurite  1,— 5e  fl*  +  6  lilg  fl  +  6  fl. 

c  In  combination  with  metallic  oxides  in 
Magnesioferrite  1-2, — Sig  We,  containing  also  Cu  and  insoluble  parts. 
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d.  As  magnesium  with  chlorine  in 
Tachydrite,  vide  lime ; 
Oamallite^  vide  potassa. 

e.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Kieserite, — M g  S  +  fl ; 

Bpsomite, — M g  S  +  7  fl ; 

BlcBdite^  vide  soda; 

Poljhalite,  tm^d  potassa ; 

Pickeringite  (magnesia  alum)^ — M g  S  +  Xl  5*  +  22  & ; 

Bosjemanite,— (Sin,  ]Sf g)  S  +  Xl  S*  +  22  fl ; 
Apjohnite  (manganese  alum,  pt.), — iJln  'S  +  Xl  S*  +  24  fi. 
/.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

Wagnerite  1,— Mg  P  +  Ug*  ?,  with  a  little  Si,  Oa,  and  i^e ; 
Lazulite  2,— (Mg,  Ca,  t'e)'  P  +  Xl»  ?  +  2  fi,  generally  oontaming 

some  Si  as  quartz  intermixed ;  the  light  yarieties  poorer  in  iron 
than  the  dark. 

Bobierrite  1, — llg*  P,  with  some  £[. 
g.  With  carbonic  acid  (and  water  of  hydration)  in 

Magnesite  1, — iig  0,  sometimes  containing  Ca,  f^e,  and  Si ; 

Mesitite  1,-2  Ag  0  +  J'e  C;  Pistomesite  1,—%  0  +  ^e  C;  and 

Breunerite  (ferriferous  magnesite) ; 

Sideroplesite  1, — 2  i'e  C  4-  ^g  C,  a  variety  of  siderite ; 

Predazzite, 

Peneatite,  . ,   ,. 

-  Viae  lime ; 
Ilydrodolomite, 

Dolomite, 

Ilydromagnesite  1,-3  (Mg  0  +  fl)  +  Iflg  fl; 
Lancasterite  (a  mixture  of  brucite  and  hydromagnesite.    Dana.) 
h.  With  boracic  acid  in 

Boracite   1,— Mg  CI  +  5>  Sig*  B*,  incl.  a  little  f'e;  stassfurtiU  ii 

massive  boracite ; 
JSzaibelyite,— 3  Mg*  B'  +  4  fl ; 
Ilydroboracite,  ri^e  lime. 
I.  With  arsenic  acid  in 

lloernesite  1, — Sig*  As  +  8  fl; 

Itoesslerite  1, — Sig,  fl,  Xs  (Ce  trace). 

Picropharmacolite,   )      . .   , . 

r..^  '    >   t^?rtc  lime. 

Berzeliite,  ^ 
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i.  With  silicic  add  in  the  following  silicates : 

a.  Anhydrous  silicates^  yielding  no  water,  or  only  traoes,  in 
the  matrass. 
.   Foi3terite  (boltonite)  HI,  IG,— fig*  Si ; 

III  QD  IG    *  i  ^^^'  ^®^*  ^^*  containing  sometimei 

Hyalosiderit^  I-II,  IG,  )  ^^  ^^'  ^tl,  ©r,  Si,  Cu,  Bn ; 

some  oliyine  contains  traces  of  F ;  the  varieties  richest  in  iron 
are  most  fusible ; 

Enstatite  (bronzite)  III,  3,— Mg  Si  or  (Slg,  ^e)  Si,  with  a  little  SLl 
and  £[; 

Talc  II-III,  3,— ifg*  Si»  +  2  fl,  a  part  of  the  Mg  being  replaced  by 
t'e ;  a  little  £l  and  sometimes  t(i  are  also  present  Steatite  and 
rensselaerite  are  massive  varieties.  Talc  yields  its  water  only 
when  very  strongly  ignited,  and  is  therefore  placed  here ; 

Diaclasite  III,  3,— (iSlg,  Fe,  Oa)  Si ; 

Kupfferite  III, — M g  Si ;  some  Mg  replaced  by  t^e ;  some  ©r  also 
present 

Amphibole,  including : 

1.  Varieties  containing  little  or  no  alumina. 

Tremolite  (grammatite,  raphilite)  I-II  A,  2 ;  nephrite  II  A, — (Ca, 

Sf  g)  Si,  with  a  little  te,  ]5f  n,  SJ,  fl,  and  F ; 
Kymatin  (actinolite)  1, 2,        *  I   //^     tCt     *  \  a- 

Asbestus  from  Tarentaise  (actinolite)  I,  2,   j    ^^^  ^«'  *^®)  ^^ » 
Antholite  (asbestus  from  Koruk)  I-II,  2,— (Mg,  t^e)  Si. 

2.  AluminouSy  including  most  green  and  black  varieties. 
Edenite,— (%  Oa,)  (Si,  ^\^) ; 

SSe'^nde,  |  ^  A  2,-(%  Oa,  ]^e)  (Si,  Xl-) ; 

Hypersthene  II,  2, — (Mg,  Fe)  Si ;  generally  some  Oa,  Xl,  and  fi ; 

Anthophyllite  II,  3,— i&e  Si  +  3  Sig  Si ;  containing  a  little  Oa,  Mn, 

Pyrope  (magnesia-alumina garnet)  I-II,  3,— [(Mg,  Oa,  t^e,  ifiLn)']'  Si* 

4-  Xl*  Si' ;  some  varieties  contain  Gr; 
Bi-edbergite  (lime-magnesia-irongamet),— (^  Oa"  +  ^  Mg*)'  Si*  I^e 

Si'; 
lolite  (cordierite,  dichroite),  II,  2,-2  (Mg,  Oa)  Si  +  (3^1,  Ee)'  Si- , 
Sapphirine  III,— 4  Mg  3tl  +  3^1  Si';  with  a  little  Oa,  f'e,  and  Mn  ; 
Tourmaline.    The  varieties  of  tourmaline  contain  as  acid  constitn- 

ents  Si,  B,  P,  and  F ;  as  stronger  bases  S,  S^a,  Li,  Oa,  Mg,  t'e, 
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and  Mn ;  as  weaker  bases  £l,  Se,  and  fin.    The  F^  genenl^ 

m 

from  2  to  2.5  per  cent,  probably  replaces  some  oxygen ;  the  Fk 
so  trifling  that  it  can  be  neglected.    Among  the  weaker  biM 

Al  predominates,  and  1^  is  next;  fin  and  Id  occnp  ontyn 

green  and  red  varieties i  His.  predominates  among  the  albliai 
The  amount  of  6  varies  from  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  in  moil  of 
them.    Rammelsberg  distinguishes  five  groups : 

A.  Yellow,  brown,  and  black  tourmalines,  free  from  lithiiL 

1.  Magnesia  tourmaline  I  A,  3,— &*  Si  +  3  fi  Si  (B  ben| 
included  under  IS,) ; 

2.  Magnesia-iron  tourmaline  I  A,  3, — It*  Si  +  4  fi  Si; 

3.  Iron  tourmaline  I-II  A,  3,— fr  Si  +  6  R  Si ; 

B.  Blue,  green,  red,  and  colorless   tourmalines,  coDtaiiiiD| 
lithia. 
4  Iron-manganese  tourmaline  (blue  and  green)  IIAiiJ 

II-III,  3,— fr  Si  +  8  H  Si ; 
5.  Manganese  tourmaline  (red  and  colorless)  II-III  A  al 
III,  3,— ft'  Si  +  10  H  Si. 
/3.  Hydrous  stUcaies. 

Villarsite  III,  1,-2  (Mg,  t^e)'  Si  +  fl ;  incl.  Mn,  Ca,  and  (K); 
Serpentine  (marmolite,  picrolite,  baltimorite,  williamsite,  bowenit^ 

II-III,  1-2,-2  ]ftg  Si  +  ^g  fl\  incl.  Ca,  2e,  il,  and  somdia* 

fin,  Cr,  S"i,  and  bitumen ; 
Thermophyllite  (serpentine)  III  A,  2; 
Deweylite  (gymnite)  II-III,  1,— iSig*  Si*  4-  6  fl  ;  incl.  a  litUe  &, ft 

^; 
Genthite  (nickel-gymnite)  III,  1,— (fig,  l^i)'  Si*  +  6  fl ;  ind  «• 

Ca,  3^ ; 
Penninite   (kammererite,  rhodochrome)    II-III  A,  2, — Si,  it  * 

((3r),  fig,  te,  fl ; 
Pyrosclerite  I-II,  lG,~-3  fig*  Si  +  (Xl,  Gr)  Si  +  4  fi ;  vermicoBt 

(with  ten  per  cent  t^e)  is  very  similar; 

Jofferisite  II  A,  1,-2  fig*  §i  -f  (il,  ^Y  Si*  +  5  fl;  excl.Ca,Pe,fc 
Peplolite,   composition   similar  to   fahlunite,  p.  129,  but  free  ft* 

alkalies ; 
PiiTanalcime,  same  comp.  as  analcite,  p.  129,  but  with  ten  per  erf 

fig  instead  of  the  ]!sa ; 
Aphrodite. — fig  Si  +  J  fl,  and  a  little  fin,  Fe,  and  X\ ; 
Picrosmine  III,— fig  Si  -f  ^  fl,  with  a  little  fin,  E5e,  il,  and  Xffl 
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shtenbergite  n-HI  A,— 3  Sig*  Si  +  2  Xl  Si  +  7  fl ;  incL  some 

S^e  * 

sssite  II-III,  1  — Si,  3^1,  fie,  f'e,  if g,  (Ca),  fl ; 

idolite  II-IU,  1  (in  fiE),  composition  similar  to  leach tenbergite; 

chlorite  Il-ni,— 4  (%  l^ey  Si  +  3  il  Si  +  H  fl; 

nradite  III, — (A g,  J'e)  Si  +  J  fl ;  altered  pyroxene,  Dana ; 

)lite^ — chiefly  3  iSfg  Si  +  fl,  but  containing  3Ll,  t^e,  Ca,  and  Sin ; 

idaitel,  lG,-]5fg'Si'|fl; 

rophyll  III,— (Mg,  Fe)  Si  +  |  fl,  and  a  Uttle  Ca,  An,  :Xl ; 

lUler  spar  (bastite)  II-III,  2,  nearly  ft  Si  +  fl ;   ft  =  flg,  Ca, 

te ;  also  some  &,  IfTn,  £l ; 
)iolite  (meerschaum)  II-III,  1, — iSlg*  Si'  +  2  fl,  and  generally  a 

trifling  amount  of  Ca,  3Ll,  fie ; 
ponite  (piotine)  I,  (in  flS), — varying  in  composition.  Si,  3tl,  fie, 

ftg,(Ca),fl; 
lalite  and  soapstone,  pt.    Similar  to  saponite ; 
Budophite  (penninite)  III,  2; 
harite  II-III,  III,— 2   [(Mg,   Ca)']'  Si'  +  3J'  Si'  4-  4  fi ;  excL 

some  £[; 
wdisite  (disterrite),  a  variety  of  seybertite,  vide  lime ; 
Tallolite  II,  3, — Slg  Si  +  ^  fi ;  an  altered  pyroxene  mingled  with 

Sig  fi[,  and  containing  also  Ca,  JCl,  fie,  lln,  and  bitumen ; 
Jrmatine,  III,  (ilg,  f^e)  Si  +  2  fl  ?  with  a  little  En,  Si,  Ca,  if  a,  S, 

and  C; 
fdrophite  (jenkinsite)  II-III,— ft*  Si'  +  4  fl,  excl.  Mn,  Si,  and  V; 
)ichlorite  I-II,  2,-3  ft'  Si'  +  2  ft  Si  +  8  fi  ; 
Jrundophilite,— 3  (flg,  ^e)*  Si  +  Si*  Si'  +  10  fl; 
arolite  from  Frankenstein,  Silesia,  III, — 2  iS/Lg  Si  +  3  fl ;  a  mineral 

from  Z6blitz  called  kerolUh,  contained  2.5  Si ; 
rlotile  {Bergholz)  I,— fie  Si  +  3  Mg  Si'  +  5  fl;  inch  some  Ca  and 

^; 

aseoUte  (fablunite)  II-IU,  )   ^^^^^.^^  ^^  fahlunite,  vide  soda. 
Diarkite        "  II,  ) 

7.  Silicate  with  phosphate, 

•davalite  I,  2,— Si,  Si,  I^e,  (fie  ?),  fig,  P,  fl. 

6.  Silicate  with  fluoride, 
)ndrodite  (humite)  III,  IG, — Sig'  Si*  with  n  oxygen  replaced  by 

fluorine,  w  =  Vf?  i^>  iV>  ^"^  A- 

[agnesia  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  several  other  silicates, 

11 
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Bome  of  which  have  been  given  under  the  alkalies  and  lime,  and  tbe 
others  will  be  named  under  alumina. 

e.  AJuminates, 
Spinel  HI.  .'),— S[g  d£l,  with  sometimes  Si,  Ca,  t^e,  Cr; 
Hydrutalcite  (volknerite)  HI,  1,  disregarding  the  0, — ]5fg*  3J  +  II 

fl,  or  Mg*  a^  +  16  fi ;  Dana  gives  3Ll  fl'  +  6  Sig  ft  +  6  fl; 
Oeylonite  (pleonaste,  iron-magnesia  spinel)  III,  3, — Slg  Si  +  tefi 

in  varying  proportions ; 
Hercynite  III,  3, — t^e  S:l  (Dana),  with  2.9  per  cent.  ]5lg ; 
Chlorospinel  III,— Sig  (il,  l?e)  with  a  little  Ca  and  Cu  ; 
A.utx)molite  (zinc  ffahnite),  )      . ,     . 

Kreittonite  (zinc-iron  gahnite),  \ 

As  minerals  containing  magnesia  sometimes  occur  in  the  gangne 
of  ores,  more  or  less  magnesia  is  also  to  be  found  in  these  orej^ 
especially  when  stamped  dry,  and  in  the  slags  obtained  from  smelt- 
ing them. 

Bxamination  for  Magnesia. 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  magnesia  minerabf  ft* 
constituents  of  which  can,  for  the  most  part,  he  ascertained  at  At 
same  time. 

MAGNESIA  AND  ITS  HYDRATE. 

Periclasite  and  bruciie  {nemalite),  the  latter  of  which  jrields  cod- 
siderable  water,  react  alkaline  after  strong  ignition,  and  behave  witk 
fluxes  and  cobalt  solution  like  magnesia,  but  sometimes  color  tlie 
glass  more  or  less  with  iron. 

Magnesioferrite  gives  a  strong  iron  reaction  with  fluxes,  and  it* 
copper  is  detected  by  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat- 
ing it  in  the  0.  F. ;  the  magnesia  can  only  be  found  in  the  wet  wij 
with  S.  Ph.  after  precipitating  the  iron  with  ammonia. 

CHLORIDES  AND   SULPHATES. 

a.  Tachydrite  yields  much  water  and  fuses  easily.  Magnesia  caa 
only  be  found  in  the  wet  way  after  separating  the  lime,  according  to 
p.  155,  and  adding  S.  Ph.  The  chlorine  can  be  detected  by  means 
of  a  bead  of  S.  Ph.  containing  oxide  of  copper,  vide  chlorine. 

b,  Carnallite  yields  much  water  and  gives  a  strong  soda  flame. 
The  potassa  can,  however,  be  easily  seen  by  using  cobalt  glass  ax 
indigo  solution,  vide  potassa.  On  coal  in  tlie  R.  F.  with  soda  a  mMB 
is  obtained  which  reacts  for  sulphur  on  silver  foil.     With  a  bead  of 
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8.  Ph.  containing  oxide  of  copper  a  chlorine  reaction.    The  presence 
of  the  yarious  earths  can  only  be  shown  by  the  wet  way,  p.  155. 

c  KieseriU  and  epsomiie  yield  in  the  matrass  water,  which,  after 
long  heating,  has  an  acid  reaction.  On  coal  lose  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  becoming  Itiminons,  infasible,  and  alkaline.  The  Na 
CI  in  kieserite  causes  a  reddish-yellow  flame.  They  behave  with 
soda  and  S.  Ph.  like  magnesia,  and  with  soda  on  coal  swell,  but  do 
not  fuse;  the  mass  moistened  with  water  evolves  a  hepatic  odor. 
With  cobalt  solution  they  become  rose-red. 

d,  Bhedite  when  heated  loses  water  rapidly ;  at  a  red  heat  fuses 
quietly  to  a  transparent  globule,  white  on  cooling.  (Dana.) 

The  artificial  salt  behaves  similarly,  giving  a  soda  flame,  and  when 
strongly  heated  on  coal  it  boils,  spreads  out  somewhat,  and  leaves  an 
infusible  mass,  yellow  from  sulphide  of  sodium,  while  most  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  is  absorbed.  The  mass  gives  a  strong  sulphur  re- 
action on  silver. 

e.  Picheringite  and  bosjemanite  fuse  in  the  matrass  with  their 
water  of  crystallization,  froth,  and  yield  water.  The  dry  mass 
strongly  heated  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  Both  dissolve  perfectly  in 
borax  and  S.  Ph.,  and  bosjemanite  imparts  a  manganese  color,  espe- 
cially to  borax.  The  magnesia  can  only  be  certainly  detected  by 
dissolving  a  little  of  the  mineral  in  water,  acidifying  the  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  alumina  with  ammonia,  and 
then  separating  the  manganese  &om  the  ammoniacal  solution  with 
sulphide  of  ammonia,  after  which  the  magnesia  can  bo  thrown 
down  by  S.  Ph.,  as  directed  under  lime,  p.  149. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Wctgnerite  fuses  only  in  thin  splinters  with  great  difficulty,  with 
formation  of  a  few  bubbles,  to  a  dark  greenish-gray  glass.  Moist- 
ened with  sulphuric  acid,  it  momentarily  imparts  a  pale  bluish- 
green  tinge  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  flame,  p.  76.  Dissolves 
easily  in  soda  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear  glass,  slightly  yellow  from  iron. 
Puses  together  with  soda  with  effervescence,  but  is  not  dissolved ; 
on  platinum  foil  a  weak  manganese  reaction.  Treated  in  an  open 
glass  tu6e  with  fused  S.  Ph.  it  yields  hydrofluoric  acid,  vide  fluorine. 
To  detect  the  magnesia  with  certainty  a  small  portion  of  the  very 
finely-powdered  mineral  is  fused  with  about  three  parts  of  a  mixture 
of  soda  and  hydrate  of  jpotassa  in  equal  quantities  in  the  platinum 
spoon,  and  then  treated  with  water  in  a  porcelain  vessel  over  the 
lamp.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  potassa  dissolve,  with  any  silica 
present  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  the  magiH.sia 
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and  a  little  sesqnioxide  of  iron  remain  behind.  These  are  washed 
on  a  filter  and  dissolved  upon  it  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  solution  collected  in  a  test  tube,  in  which  the  iron  is  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  and  then  any  lime  present  is  thrown  down 
with  oxalic  acid,  after  which  the  magnesia  can  be  separated  from 
the  ammoniacal  solution  by  S.  Ph.  and  tested  B.  B.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  can  also  be  found  in  the  first  filtrate,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed under  phosphoric  acid. 

Lazulite  in  the  matrass  yields  a  little  water  and  loses  its  blue 
color.  B.  B.  swells  up,  cracks,  crumbles  to  pieces,  and  becomes 
white,  but  does  not  fuse.  It  colors  the  flame  pale  bluish-green, 
from  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  intensely  when  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid.  Dissolves  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  colored  yellow 
by  iron  while  hot.  In  S.  Ph.  becomes  transparent  on  the  edges 
and  gradually  dissolves  to  a  clear  glass,  showing  iron  while  warm. 
With  soda  on  coal  swells,  yielding  an  infusible  mass,  and  with 
cobalt  solution  assumes  a  fine  blue  color. 

The  magnesia  can  be  found  in  these  minerals,  which  also  contain 
phosphate  of  alumina,  by  fusing  the  mineral  on  coal  with  soda  and 
silicic  acid  in  the  0.  F.  and  treating  the  fused  bead  as  will  be 
directed  under  phosphoric  acid.  On  treating  the  assay  with  water 
there  remains,  besides  the  magnesia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  sil- 
icate of  alumina  and  soda;  after  filtering  out  and  washing  this 
residue  it  is  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
the  alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  silica  can  be  precipitated  with 
ammonia,  any  lime  present  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  magnesia  with 
S.  Ph.  The  precipitate  formed  by  the  ammonia  is  dissolved,  if 
desirable,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass 
dissolved  again  in  water,  and  the  silica  filtered  out,  after  which  the 
alumina  and  iron  are  thrown  down  together  by  ammonia  and  sej)- 
arated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  as  will  be  directed  for  the  exami- 
nation of  silicates  under  alumina. 

As  these  minerals  contain  trifling  amounts  of  silica  which  could 
not  be  found  at  the  same  time,  the  following  method  may  be  em- 
ployed: the  powdered  mineral  is  first  fused,  according  to  p.  112, 
with  soda  and  borax  on  coal,  and  the  mass  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  etc.  The  solution  filtered  oflf  from  the  silica  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  S.  Ph.  is  added  for  the  sake  of 
certainty,  so  that  all  the  bases  may  be  precipitated  in  combination 
with  phosphoric  acid.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  filtered  off, 
washed,  dried,  fused  with  soda  and  silica  on  coal,  treated  with  water, 
4nd  the  residue  further  examined  as  has  already  been  directed- 
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OARBOKATESy  HYDROUS  AND  ANHYDROUS. 

Mctgnente  yields  very  little  or  no  water.  B.  B.  infusible,  bai 
llirinks  somewhat  and  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Hffdramagnesits  and  lancasterite  3rield  water  in  the  matrass  and 
then  behave  like  magnesite.  With  the  fluxes,  soda,  and  cobalt 
solution,  the  three  minerals  behave  like  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
When  some  iig  is  replaced  by  l^e  or  ](f  n  as  in  breuneriie,  viesiiitey 
fMamesite,  sideroplesitey  etc.,  the  fluxes  show  a  manganese  or  iron 
reaction  and  the  cobalt  solution  test  must  frequently  be  given  up. 
When,  moreover,  a  part  of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  lime,  as  iu 
tMafniUy  ankeriie,  predazzite,  penccUite^  hydrodolomitey  eta,  the  blow- 
pipe reaction  for  magnesia  becomes  quite  uncertain,  and  the  wet 
way  must  be  brought  to  aid  it  A  little  of  the  powder  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  it  does  easily  with  effervescence  when 
warmed,  the  iron  converted  into  perchlpride  by  boiling  with  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  and  then  precipitated  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
tiie  lime  separated  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  magnesia,  with  the 
frequently  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  thrown  down 
by  S.  Ph.,  as  a  precipitate  which  can  be  tested  .with  cobalt  solution, 
p.  97. 

BORATE. 

Boracite  is  unaltered  in  the  matrass  and  yields  no  water,  or  only 
traces.  B.  B.  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  nearly  white,  crystalline 
bead,  and  gives  a  green,  boracic  acid  flame.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax 
to  a  clear  glass,  yellow  with  iron  while  hot  In  S.  Ph.  also  dissolves 
easily,  but  the  somewhat  saturated  glass  can  be  made  opaque  by 
flaming,  and  when  supersaturated  becomes  opaque  of  itself  on  cool- 
ing. It  combines  very  easily  with  soda,  yielding  with  just  the 
right  amount  a  clear  glass,  which  on  cooling  crystallizes  witli  facets 
like  phosphate  of  lead.  With  more  soda  a  clear  glass,  not  crystal- 
lizable,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  borax-glass  containing  mag- 
nesia. The  powdered  mineral  heated  on  coal  with  oxide  of  copper 
gives  a  momentary  flame  of  chloride  of  copper,  vide  chlorine.  To 
detect  the  magnesia  and  establish  the  absence  of  other  earthy 
bases,  a  little  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  further  treated 
as  for  boroccdcite^  eta,  p.  151. 

Siassfurtite  reacts  like  boracite,  but  yields  a  little  water. 

Szaibelyite  yields  water.    B.  B.  splits  open,  glows,  and  fuses  to  a 
pale,  horn-like,  brownish-gray  mass,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish 
red.  (Dana.) 
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SILICATES. 

The  behavior  of  the  silicates  under  a  and  P,  and  the  silicito 
containing  magnesia  enumerated  under  potassa,  soda^  and  lithii^ 
after  being  tested  as  to  fusibility  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
water^  is  in  general  as  follows :  with  borax  they  dissolve  more  oi 
less  easily  to  a  clear  glass,  which  is  more  or  less  yellow  if  iron  u 
present  With  S.  Ph.  they  dissolve,  leaving  a  skeleton  of  the  silici; 
those  containing  little  or  no  alumina  most  easily;  the  glass  gen- 
erally opalesces  on  cooling. 

They  also  behave  dissimilarly  with  soda;  most  of  them,  howem; 
fuse  with  a  little  soda  to  a  bead  and  give  a  slag-like  mass  with 
more ;  vide  also  the  tables,  p.  88. 

Cobalt  solution  produces  a  magnesia  reaction  only  with  silicates 
containing  few  or  no  coloring  metallic  oxides,  and  also  not  too 
much  alumina,  since,  e.  g.,  a  notable  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
entirely  conceals  the  red  color  assumed  by  magnesia  with  cobalt 
solution,  while  if  the  silicate  contains  much  alumina  without  go1o> 
ing  oxides,  the  solution  produces  rather  a  blue  than  a  red  color, 
although  when  the  amount  of  alumina  is  not  very  great  this  appean 
neai'ly  violet,  from  the  blue  of  the  alumina  with  the  rose-red  of  the 
magnesia. 

When  the  magnesia  cannot  be  detected  with  the  blowpipe,  e/licatei^ 
as  well  as  dressed  ores  and  slags,  must  be  examined  for  if  by  the 
method  specially  described  under  lime,  p.  154. 

SILICATES  WITH   PHOSPHATES. 

Sordavalite  yields  water  and  fuses  quietly  to  a  black  ^yju)  In  iiie 
forceps  or  on  coal.  (Berzelius.) 

Dissolves  easily  in  borax  to  a  glass  colored  yellow  w'^h  iiroB 
(green,  Dana),  with  S.  Ph.  decomposed,  leaving  a  silica  skelf  ton. 

The  magnesia  is  found  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  seme  bjUuod 
coal  in  0.  F.  to  a  bead,  which  is  pulverized  and  treated  with  water. 
Silicate  and  phosphate  of  soda  dissolve  and  the  bases  remuiu  with 
some  silica.  After  dissolving  this  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
separating  iron  and  alumina  with  ammonia,  the  magnesia  is  pre^ 
cipitated  with  S.  Ph. 

SILICATE   WITH  FLUORIDE. 

Chondrodite  sometimes  yields  traces  of  water  and  turns  black 
(C.  from  Vesuvius  is  unaltered  in  the  matrass),  but  in  the  open 
flame  again  becomes  white,  does  not  fuse,  and  when  free  from  iron 
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M8iime8  a  milk-white  appearance.  In  an  open  tube  yields  a  very 
distinct  fluorine  reaction,  both  alone  and  with  fused  S.  Ph.,  vide 
fluorine.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  sometimes 
colored  with  iron,  which  can  be  made  opaque  by  flaming  when 
itrongly  saturated,  and  then  appears  more  or  less  crystalline. 
Decomposed  by  S.  Ph^  leaving  a  silica  skeleton ;  the  glass  opalesces 
on  cooling.  With  a  little  soda  forms  a  difficultiy  fusible  gray  slag ; 
with  more  swells  and  becomes  infusible. 

When  free  from  iron  gives  a  pale  rose  color  with  cobalt  solution ; 
when  containing  iron  a  grayish-brown  color.  In  the  latter  case  the 
magnesia  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the 
«ret  way,  p.  155. 

ALUMIKATE8. 

€u  Spinel  alone  is  unaltered.  The  red  variety  from  Ceylon  be- 
comes black  and  opaque  in  the  forceps,  but  in  cooling  becomes 
translucent  and  chrome-green,  then  nearly  colorless,  and  finally  red 
again.  Dissolved  slowly  by  borax,  even  in  powder,  to  a  clear,  feebly 
yellowish-green  glass.  In  powder  is  dissolved  rather  easily  by  S.  Ph. 
to  a  clear  glass,  reddish  while  warm,  but  when  cold  feebly,  though 
distinctly,  chrom^e-green.  With  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil 
shows  traces  of  manganese.  The  fine  powder  assumes  a  blue  color 
with  cobalt  solution. 

The  magnesia  can  only  be  detected  with  certainty  by  fusing  the 
very  fine  powder  with  two  volumes  of  soda  and  three  of  borax  on 
corf  to  a  bead,  which  is  pulverized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  etc.,  p.  113. 

b.  Hydrotalcite  (vdlknerite)  in  the  closed  tube  yields  much  water. 
B.  B.  infusible,  but  exfoliates  somewhat,  and  gives  out  light  A 
weak  rose-red  with  cobalt  solution.  With  the  fluxes  intumesces 
and  gives  a  clear,  colorless  glass.  The  Snarum  miueral  reacts  for 
iron.  (Dana.) 

c  CeyloniUy  hercynite.  Change  color  when  heated,  but  are 
infusible.  Dissolve  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear  glass,  colored  by 
iron.    The  magnesia  can  only  be  found  as  with  spinel. 

d.  Chlorospinel  behaves  like  ceylonite,  but  a  copper  reaction  is 
obtained  by  means  of  S.  Ph.  with  tin  on  charcoal. 

By  fusing  the  powdered  mineral  on  coal  in  the  E.  F.  with  soda 
ind  borax  beside  a  silver  button,  until  all  the  copper  is  reduced  and 
united  with  the  silver  and  the  bead  is  quite  transparent,  the  magnesia 
be  very  easily  found  as  directed  for  spinel 
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9.  Alukika,  XL 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Alnmina  occurs  very  extensively : 

a.  As  aluminium  with  fluorine  s,ni  fluoride  of  sodium  in 
Cryolite  and  cbiolite,  vide  soda ; 

Prosopite,— Si  F,  Al*  F',  X\,  Ca  P,  Ca,  fl ; 
Fluellite,  according  to  Wollaston,  Al  and  F. 

b.  In  2k  free  state  as 

Coi-undum  3, — 3Ll.  It  is  subdivided  into :  a.  Sapphire,  incL  icby 
and  the  other  purer,  precious  varieties ;  0.  Corundum,  inclod* 
ing  the  dark  or  dull,  not  transparent  varieties ;  7.  Emery,  incl 
granular  corundum.    These  varieties  contain  more  or  less  Ik, 

Ca,Si. 
c  Combined  with  water  of  hydration  in 

Diaspore  1-2, — 3il  fl,  frequently  containing  some  2e,  Ca,  and  Si ; 

Gibbsite  (hydrargillite)  1, — '£l  fi*;  that  from  the  Ural  contains  » 

little  P ; 
Beauxite,— (itl,  |!e)  fl* ; 
Plumbogummite,  vide  lead. 

d.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Felsobanyite  1,— itl'  S  +  10  fl ; 
Alumian, — Al  IS  ; 

Aluminite  1, — 3tl  S*  +  9  li,  sometimes  with  a  little  l&e,  Ca,  and  Si; 
Alnnogen,— Si  S"  +  18  fl,  usually  containing  trifling  quantities  of 

Fe,  Oa,  IVIg,  Sin,  and  sometimes  £,  Na,  and  Si; 
Paralaminite,— Xr  S  +  15  fl ; 
Alunite,    ) 

LSwigite,  >  vide  potassa ; 
Kalinite,  ) 
Mendozite,  vide  soda ; 
Tschermigite,  vide  ammonia; 
Pickeringite,  vide  magnesia ; 
Bosjemanite     "  " 

Halotrichite,    ) 
Pissophanite,    \  ^»^«iron; 

Svanbergite,  vide  soda. 

e.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

Turquois  1,— :Xl*  P  +  5  fl ; 
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Peganite  1,— Xl'  P  +  6  fl,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  Be  (and  Cu  ?)  y 

Fischerite  1  (in  sulphuric  acid),— il*  P  +  8  fi[,  likewise  containing: 

Ca,  Se,  and  Oa  F ; 

Eyansite  1,— il«  P  +  il  fl'  +  15  fl; 
Amblygonite,  vide  lithia ; 
Lazulite,  vide  lime ; 

Wavellite  1, — Xl*  P*  +  12  fi[,  sometimes  containing  a  small  amount 
of  Se  and  F; 

Berlinite  2-3,— Xl  P  +  i  fl ; 

CaUainite,— il  P  +  6  fl ; 

Barrandite  1,— (Se,  Xl)  P  +  4  fi ; 

TroUeite  2-3,— Xl  P  +  i  Xl  fl' ; 

CirroUte  1,— Xr  P  +  2  Ca'  P  +  3  fl ; 

AugeHte  2-5,— Xl*  P  +  3  fi ; 

StriegisaUy  a  variety  of  wavellite,  contains  a  notable  amount  of  Si,. 
Ca,  and  |!e ; 

Variscite,— P,  Xl,  Cr,  Ite,  Cu,  ilg,  fl,  and  NH'; 

Oacoxenite,    )      . ,  . 
Ohildrenite,   (  ^  ^'^'^  ^ 

Sphaerite,— Xl»  P*  +  16  fl. 

/.  With  mellitic  acid  in 
Mellite,— Xl  M'  +  16  fi. 

g.  With  silicic  acid  in  many  silicates. 

or.  Anhydrous  silicates,  yielding  in  the  matrass  no  water,  or 
only  a  little,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  essential. 
Cyanite  III,  3, — Xl  Si,  sometimes  containing  ]^,  Oa,  Mg,  Cu,  and 

Andalusite  (chiastolite)  III,  3, — Xl  Si,  frequently  containing  K,  Ca, 

A g,  £!e.  Sin,  and  £[ ; 
Fibrolite  (sillimanite,  bamlite,  xenolite,  bucholzite,  monrolite)  III, 

3, — Xl  Si,  with  a  little  fie,  ilg;  in  bucholzite  K ;  in  bamlite  Ca 
and  a  trace  of  F; 
Staurolite  III,  3 ;  composition  varying  greatly.    According  to  Kani- 

melsberg  the  iron  is  present  almost  entirely  as  f^e;  a  genera)^ 
formula  may  le  &  +  2R  +  ti  Si ;  ft  =  f^e,  Mg,  (fin,  2n) ;  U  = 
Xl,  fie,  (fin) ;  some  £[  always  present,  according  to  Lechartier, 
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Wichiisite,  )    vid^V 

Lepolite  (anorthite),    f  ' 

Euclase,  vide  glucina ; 

Beryl  (emerald),  vide  glucina; 

Pumice,    )      .,       , 

Baulite,    (  ^^"Vot^; 

Feldspar,  vide  potassa  and  soda ; 

Tourmaline,  vide  lime. 

0.  Hydrous  silicates. 

W5rthite  III,  3 ;  a  hydrous,  probably  altered  form  of  fibrolite,  witi 
4.6  per  cent  water  and  a  little  fig; 

Collyrite  III,  1,— Xr  Si  +  9  fl ; 

Myelin  III ;  according  to  Breithaupt  2  £l  Si  +  dy  but  according  to 
Kersten  ^1  Si ; 

Dillnite,— il*  Si'  +  9  fl ; 

Miloschite  III,  2,— (Xl,  Or)  Si  +  3  fi,  with  a  little  Ca  and  Mg; 

Wolchonskoite  (richer  in  Cr  than  the  above),  vide  chromium  ; 

Ohloritoid  III,  3  (sismondine,  masonite  II),— (Fe  fig)*  Si  +  7kV  Si' 
+  4fl; 

Samoite  III,  IG,— il*  Si'  +  10  fl ;  excL  a  little  fig,  Ca  C; 

Pholerite  III,— Xl*  Si'  +  4  fl  ; 

Margarite  II-III,— Xl*  Si  +  Ca  Si  +  fi ;  incL  some  fig,  t,  STa,  fe ; 

Halloysite  (glagerite)  III,  1,— Xl  Si*  +  3  fl ; 

Schrotterite  III,  1,— il"  Si"  +  30  fl,  contains  some  2e,  Ca,  Cu,  and 
S  (perhaps  as  an  admixture) ; 

Gilbertite,— Si,  AI,  i'e,  Ca,  fig,  fl  ; 

Allophane  III,  IG,— 3^1  Si  +  6  fl,  or  Xl  Si  +  6  fi,  frequently  mixed 
with  ]^,  l^e,  Ca,  fig,  Cu,  C ; 

Anauxite  II-III,— Si,  Si,  3Pe,  fig,  fl; 

Kaolin  III,  2,  consisting  essentially  of  Si,  3Ll,  and  fl  in  varying 
proportions,  usually  nearly  Xl  Si'  +  2  fl,  and  containing  gener- 
ally more  or  less  trifling  amounts  of  Ca  C,  fig  C,  3Pe  fl,  and 
alkalies,  as  well  as  the  residues  of  decomposed  aluminous  sili- 
cates; 

Chrome  Ochre  from  Halle,  II-III,  2-3,— Xl  Si'  4-  2  fl,  incl.  Ee,  Cr, 

and  a  little  ^  and  l^fa; 
Lithomarge,  vide  potassa ; 

Aspasiolite, — Si,  itl,  t'e,  fig,  fl ;  altered  iolite ; 

Zeuxite  II,— Si,  2kl,  t'e,  Ca,  fl  (perhaps  B),  Dana ; 

Ellagite  I-II,— ffi,  iX  Ee,  Ca,  fl ; 
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Fakrit  (kaolinite ?),— Si,  Xl,  Ca,  ilg,  te,  ftn,  in  variable  piopor- 

tiouSy  with  more  or  less  £[ ; 
Ephesite  (probably  related  to  margarite)  III,— Si,  il,  Ca,  t'e,  Jj'a,  lE ; 
Pyrophyllite  III  A,  3, — £l  Si*  -f  fl,  containing  a  little  Sfg  and  Ca; 
Carpholite  I-II  A,  3,— (Xl,  fin  Be)*  Si*  +  3  fl  with  a  little  F ; 
Bazoumoffskin, — Xl  Si'  -4-  3  fl,  with  a  little  Ca,  ilg,  and  f^e ; 
Ottrelite  II-III,  ;j,— 3  ft  Si  +  Al'  Si'  +  3  fl ;  fi  =  J'e,  An ; 
Phyllite  is  nearly  related  to  ottrelite ; 

Cimolite  III,  3, — Si*  Si*  +  6  fl,  sometimes  containing  Ite  and  "K  ; 
Teratolite  {Eisensteinmark)\    nearly  2  ff  Si*  +  5  fl,  K  =  il,  Be 

(fin); 
Smectite  (fullers'  earth,  pt.)  II,— Si,  3J,  Be,  (Mg,  Ca),  Jl ; 
Bole  m,  1-2, — Si,  3tl,  Be,  fl,  in  variable  proportions,  sometimes  also 

containing  B  and  Na  Gl;  perhaps  in  part  haUoysilej  Dana. 
Montmorillonite  III,  2,— nearly  Xl  Si*  +  8  fi;  excl.  some  Ca,  (K, 

if  a).  Be ; 
^linthite  III,— (Xl,  Be)*  Si*  +  6  fl,  excl.  Ca; 
^^seife  (bole,  oropion),^Si,  Xl,  Be,  Ca,  Ag,  An,  fi,  sometinKs 

also  F,  humic  acid,  carbonaceous  matters,  and  bitumen ; 
*ixjphyllite,— Si,  il,  Ca,  flg,  iSfa,  B:,  fl ; 
^Icanite  I  A  ?  IG,— Si,  il,  Ca,  JJlg,  (iSTa,  t),  fi ; 
^phrosiderite  II-III,  1, — 2  t'e,  Si  +  t^e  il  +  2  fl ;  sometimes  some 

f'e  replaced  by  fig ; 
^althacite  (smectite)  III, — Si,  Xl,  Be,  Ca,  fl. 

7.  Silicates  wUh  fluorides. 
TTopaz  (pyrophysalite,  pycnite)  III,  3,-5  Jtl  Si  +  (Al*  F*  +  Si  F*) ; 

sometimes  containing  traces  of  Be. 

Besides  the  silicates  above  given  there  are  several  similar  com- 
ponnds  in  which  alumina  must  be  considered  as  an  essential  part ; 
these  have  been  in  part  already  mentioned  under  potassa,  soda,  lithia, 
baryta,  lime,  and  magnesia,  while  the  remainder  will  be  enumerated 
under  the  other  earths  and  the  metals,  the  oxides  of  which  are  in 
common  with  alumina  combined  with  silica. 

h.  Compounds  in  which  alumina  occurs  as  an  acid : 
Spinel, 
Vdlknerite, 
Hydrotalcite, 
Ceylonite  (pleonasie), 
Chlorospinel, 
Chrysoberyl,  vide  glnciha ; 


vide  magnesia ; 
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Gahnite,        )   ^^^^^^ 
Kreittonite,  ) 

Since  most  of  the  rocks  in  which  ore-bearing  veins  occur  contaii 
more  or  less  alumina^  and  since  in  extracting  the  ores  it  is  seldom 
possible  perfectly  to  separate  the  adherent  rook  and  the  aluminik- 
bearing  minerals  occurring  in  the  vein  itself^  it  follows  that  alumint 
frequently  forms  a  notable  constitaent  of  ores  dressed  in  the  dij 
way  and  also  in  the  slags  produced  in  smelting  them. 

Bzaminatioii  for  Aliimtm. 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  alumina-bearing  minefokt 
the  constituents  of  which  can  for  the  most  part  be  ascertained  at  the 
same  time. 

FLUORIDE  OP  SODIUM  WITH   FLUORIDE    OF  ALUMINIUM. 

o.  Cryolite  sometimes  decrepitates  in  the  matrass. 

In  the  open  tube,  heated  so  that  the  flame  enters  the  tube,  much 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  evolved,  which  attacks  the  glass,  while  the  con- 
densed water  in  the  tube  reacts  acid  with  Brazil-wood  paper.  B.  B. 
fuses  very  easily,  yielding  part  of  its  fluorine  and  giving  a  strong 
soda  flame.  On  coal  fases  very  easily  to  a  clear  bead,  opaque  on 
cooling.  After  blowing  longer  the  bead  spreads,  the  fluoride  'of 
sodium  goes  into  the  coal,  and  a  sufibcating  odor  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
is  perceptible,  while  a  crust  of  alumina  remains,  wbieii  assumes  a 
blue  color  with  cobalt  solution. 

Dissolves  largely  and  easily  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear  glasa^ 
milk-white  on  cooling.  Fuses  with  soda  to  a  clear  glass,  which  on 
cooling  spreads  out  and  becomes  milk-white. 

b,  Chiolite  yields  no  water,  fuses  very  easily,  and  behaves  otherwise 
like  cryolite. 

ALUMINA. 

Corundum  alone  is  quite  unaltered.  In  borax  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty, but  perfectly,  to  a  clear  glass,  colorless  if  no  iron  is  present 
With  S.  Ph.  dissolves  only  in  powder,  and  slowly,  to  a  clear  glass, 
and  is  not  attacked  by  soda.  The  very  finely-powdered  mineral 
assumes  a  fine  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution. 

When  it  is  desired  to  examine  it  for  Si,  JSfe,  Ca,  etc.,  it  should  be 
finely  pulverized  in  the  steel  mortar,  to  avoid  any  Si  from  the  agate 
mortar,  fused  on  charcoal  with  soda  and  borax,  and  further  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  directed  on  p.  112.    According  to  H.  Eose, 
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on  fusion  with  bisnlphate  of  potassa  it  readily  yields  a  mass  soluble 
in  water. 

HYDRATE  OF  ALI MINA. 

a.  Dtaspare  yields  a  little  water  at  first  and  more  when  heated  to 
flowing.  It  decrepitates  little,  or  not  at  all;  Berzellus,  however, 
examined  a  diaspore  from  an  unknown  locality,  which  decrepitated 
with  violence,  crumbling  into  lustrous,  white  scales,  and  only  yield- 
ing water  at  a  red  heat. 

B.  B.  it  is  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  like  alumina,  and  if  notably 
ferruginous  the  boraX'  bead  is  yellow.  Finely  powdered  it  assumes  a 
blue  color  with  cobalt  solution. 

b.  Gibbsiie  behaves  like  diaspore;  when  containing  phosphoric 
MCid  it  colors  the  flame  pale  green. 

SULPHATES. 

a.  Felsobanyite^aluminite,  and  alumian.  The  two  former  yield  in 
the  matrass  much  water,  and  at  a  high  temperature  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids,  recognizable  by  the  odor  and  with  litmus  paper. 
With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  like  alumina.  With  soda  an  infusible, 
hepatic  mass,  and  with  cobalt  solution  a  fine  blue.  Ahimian  be- 
haves similarly,  but  yields  no  water. 

b.  Alunite  yields  water  and  sometimes  crumbles  to  powder,  especi- 
ally when  crystallized.  More  strongly  heated  a  little  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  sometimes  sublimed,  while  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids  are  evolved  and  render  the  glass  cloudy.  In  the  forceps  gives 
a  violet  flame,  becoming  reddish-yellow  further  from  the  assay.  If 
the  soda  reaction  is  too  strong  the  potassa  is  easily  found  according 
to  p.  124. 

Dissolves  easily  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear,  colorless  glass,  but 
sometimes  leaves  a  silica  skeleton  in  the  latter.  Is  infusible  with 
soda,  but  gives  on  coal  a  hepatic  mass.  With  cobalt  solution  a  fine 
blue. 

c.  Alunogen  swells  up  in  the  matrass,  yielding  much  water,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Tlie  d(4iy- 
drated  salt  is  infusible  B.  B.,  but  frequently  gives  a  soda  or  potassa 
flame.  With  fluxes  like  aluminite,  but  the  borax  bead  is  frequently 
yellow  from  iron.  Gives  a  fine  blue  with  cobalt  solution,  unless  con- 
taining too  much  iron.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  there- 
fore any  other  earths  present  can  be  readily  found  by  proper  reagents. 

d.  Kalinite  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallization  and  froths,  yielding 
much  water,  the  residue  heated  to  redness  evolves  sulphurous  and 
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sulphuric  acida.  The  dehydrated  alum  is  infusible  B.  B.  and  givei 
a  potassa  flame ;  if  this  is  prevented  by  soda  the  potassa  is  fonnd 
according  to  p.  124.  With  the  fluxes  and  cobalt  solution  like  aluno* 
gen. 

e.  Mendozite  behaves  like  kalinite,  but  only  giveisi  a  soda  flame,  is 
which  no  potassa  can  be  detected. 

/.  Tschermigite  at  first  acts  like  the  preceding  two  in  the  matrass, 
but  with  a  stronger  heat  some  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  sublimed. 
With  the  fluxes,  etc.,  like  kalinite.  Mixed  with  soda  and  gendj 
heated  in  the  matrass,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  evolved. 

g.  Pickeringite  and  bosjemanite  have  been  described  under  mag- 
nesia, p.  163. 

PHOSPHATES. 

a,  Turquois  in  the  matrass  decrepitates,  yields  some  water,  and 
turns  black.  B.  B.  infusible,  but  assumes  a  brown,  glassy  appear- 
ance and  colors  the  flame  green,  partly  from  phosphoric  acid  and 
partly  from  a  little  oxide  of  copper.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  and 
S.  Ph.  to  beads,  yellowish-green  when  hot  and  pure  green  on  cooling 
(copper  and  iron).  The  S.  Ph.  glass  on  coal  with  tin  becomei 
opaque  and  red  from  suboxide  of  copper. 

With  soda  swells  at  first  and  then  is  gradually  dissolved  to  a  semi- 
transparent  glass,  colored  with  iron.  With  more  soda  becomef 
infusible,  and  with  still  more  in  a  good  R.  F.  some  copper  is  reduced 
The  phosphoric  acid  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the  mineral  with  soda 
and  silica,  dissolving  the  mass  in  water  and  throwing  down  the  phos- 
phoric acid  with  acetate  of  lead,  vide  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  other  constituents  can  be  easily  found 
out,  after  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  directed  for  lazulite, 
p.  164. 

b.  Peganite  from  Langenstriegis  occurs  of  an  emerald-green,  a 
greenish-gray,  and  a  greenish-white  color. 

The  emerald-green  variety  yields  water  in  the  matrass  and  assumea 
an  impure  rose  color.  Ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible  it  loses  23^ 
per  cent  water.  B.  B.  turns  violet,  cracks  at  a  high  heat,  and  is 
infusible,  but  assumes  a  glassy  appearance  and  gives  a  greenish  flame, 
partly  owing  to  phosphoric  acid  and  partly  to  a  little  oxide  of  cop- 
per. The  latter  causes  a  momentary  azure-blue  when  the  assay  is 
previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Dissolves  easily  in 
powder  in  borax  and  S.  Ph. ;  the  hot  glass  is  yellow  from  iron,  but 
nearly  colorless  on  (noling.  With  cobalt  solution  the  fine  powdei 
becomes  blue. 
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The  greenish-gray  peganite  behaves  like  the  preceding,  but  in  the 
matrass  becomes  reddish,  in  the  cnicible  loses  24.1  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  forceps  becomes  reddish-white.  It  seems  also  to  contain  some- 
what more  iron.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  peganite  can  be  detected  in 
the  same  way  as  with  turqnois. 

c.  Fischerite  behaves  quite  like  the  two  preceding  minerals. 

d.  Amhlygonite  in  the  matrass  yields  some  moisture,  which  at  a 
high  temperature  is  acid  and  attacks  the  glass.  B.  B.  fuses  very 
easily  to  a  clear  bead  and  gives  a  yellowish-red  flame  of  lithia  and 
•oda.  The  pulverized  mineral  moistened  on  platinum  wire  with 
sulphuric  acid  gives  a  momentary  bluish-green  flame  of  phosphoric 
icid.  Dissolves  largely  and  very  easily  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear, 
colorless  glass.  With  fused  S.  Ph.  in  an  open  tube  yields  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  vide  fluorines 

e.  WavelUte  in  the  matrass  yields  water,  the  last  drops  of  which 
have  an  acid  reaction  on  Brazil-wood  paper.  The  glass  is  also 
attacked  by  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid.  Ignited  in  the  covered 
platinum  spoon  it  loses  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  its 
weight. 

B.  B.  swells  and  frequently  is  divided  into  fine  acicular  particles, 
which  radiate  from  one  point  and  are  quite  infusible,  but  turn  white, 
if  the  mineral  was  not  already  white,  and  produce  a  bluish-green, 
phosphoric  acid  flame,  most  distinct  after  moistening  with  sulphuric 
acid.  With  the  fluxes  and  cobalt  solution  like  alumina,  but  the 
STTongly  saturated  borax  bead  sometimes  shows  a  little  iron,  while  a 
manganese  reaction  is  frequently  obtained  with  soda  and  nitre.  Is 
perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  if  free  from  silica. 

/.  StHegisan  behaves  in  the  matrass  like  wavellite,  but  its  gray 
color  becomes  somewhat  darker.  Ignited  in  the  platinum  spoon  it 
loses  25.7  per  cent,  in  weight.  B.  B.  becomes  grayish-white,  is 
infusible,  and  gives  a  bluish-green  flame.  With  the  fluxes,  etc.,  like 
wavellite,  but  shows  rather  more  iron,  and  with  S.  Ph.  a  little  silica 
separates.  Leaves  in  hydrochloric  acid  only  a  trifling  gray  residue. 
Treated  in  the  wet  way  like  turquois,  a  little  lime  is  found  in  addition 
to  alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

g.  Variscite  yields  in  the  matrass  considerable  water,  having  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  does  not  decrepitate,  but  assumes  a  feeble  rose 
color.  Powdered  and  heated  in  a  matrass  with  soda,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  evolved.  B.  B.  quite  infusible,  but  turns  white  and  is 
unaltered  in  the  E.  P.  The  flame  is  tinged  bluish-green.  Dissolves 
rather  easily  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  even  in  fragments,  to  a  clear,  pale 
yellowiflh-green  glass.    With  cobalt  solution  becomes  blue.    Fused 
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•on  coal  with  soda,  the  fused  mass  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  bcU, 
and  the  solution  eysporatcd  to  dryness,  a  mass  is  obtained  which 
dissolves  perfectly  in  water;  it  contains  therefore  no  silica.  If 
another  portion  is  fnied  on  coal  with  soda  and  silica,  as  described 
above  for  turquois,  and  further  treated  in  the  wet  way,  in  additi(n 
to  alumina  trifling  quantities  of  sesquioJcide  of  iron  and  chromiujD 
and  of  magnesia  can  be  found  and  the  phosphoric  acid  detected  witk 
certainty. 

MELLATE  OF  ALUMINA. 

Mellite  yields  water  in  the  matrass,  and  when  heated  to  rednea 
chars  and  emits  a  burnt  odor.  In  the  forceps  and  on  coal  bam 
white  and  then  behaves  like  pure  alumina  with  the  fluxes,  etc. 

SILICATES. 

The  silicates  under  a.  and  ^,  and  the  alumina-bearing  silicaM 
enumerated  under  the  alkalies  and  preceding  earths,  after  beinf 
tested  for  water  in  the  matrass  and  as  to  fusibility,  differ  considerably 
in  their  behavior;  the  following  remarks,  however,  apply  generallj 
to  silicates  rich  in  alumina. 

They  dissolve  with  diflficulty  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  more  or  lea 
yellow  when  iron  is  present. 

With  S.  Ph.  they  are  slowly  decomposed  and  generally  only  whep 
powdered,  the  bases  dissolving  and  the  silica  remaining  behifld 
TV  hen  alkaline  bases  are  present  the  bead  opalesces  on  cooling.  With 
a  little  soda  they  generally  fuse  to  a  bead,  but  with  more  soda  give  i 
slag-like  mass,  provided  the  bases  are  not  combined  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  silicic  acid,  vide  also  the  tables,  p.  88. 

Cobalt  solution  can  only  be  employed  when  the  silicate  is  infusibk 
and  contains  little  or  no  coloring  metallic  oxides  and  also  not  much 
magnesia.  An  infusible  silicate  of  alumina  free  from  these  ingredi- 
ents often  assumes  a  tine  blue  color  when  treated  in  fine  powder  with 
cobalt  solution.  When  it  is  neither  possible  to  determine  the  sili- 
s3ute  with  the  blowi)ipe,  nor  to  detect  alumina,  the  method  described 
for  lime,  p.  155,  must  be  adopted,  and  also  for  rocks,  dressed  ore,  and 
slags,  which  are  to  be  examined  for  alumina. 

The  substance  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  once,  or  after 
"iision  with  soda  and  borax,  then  the  silica  and  perhaps  a  trifle  uf 
'narvta  are  separated,  the  protochloride  of  iron  converted  into  sesqiii- 
chlnride  of  iron  by  nitric  acid,  and  excess  of  ammonia  gradually 
ud(h'd  to  the  acid  solution,  which  contains  the  remaining  basee. 
Alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thus  thrown   down  together 
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with  any  chromium  present,  which  appears  as  sesqaioxide.  When 
the  substance  contains  much  magnesia  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  a 
very  trifling  quantity  of  these  is  also  frequently  present  in  the 
alumina  and  iron  precipitate,  which  is  filtered  out,  washed  well  with 
hot  water,  and  heated  while  still  moist  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  until  the  alumina  is  dissolved,  leaving  the  dark-brown 
sesquioxide  of  iron  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  and  exceedingly  trifling  quantities  of  magnesia  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese.  The  alkaline  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
the  oxide  of  iron  filtered  out,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the 
filtrate  until  it  reacts  slightly  acid,  when  the  alumina  is  again  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  tested  with  cobalt  solution.  Should  glucina, 
which  behaves  similarly  with  potassa  and  ammonia,  be  suspected,  the 
alumina  may  be  tested  for  it,  as  will  be  described  under  glucina.  If 
the  tests  with  fluxes  have  shown  chromium,  the  separated  ses- 
quioxide of  iron  should  be  examined  for  chromium,  vide  chromium. 
The  method  of  detecting  the  other  bases,  lime,  magnesia,  and  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  from  the  alumina, 
Besquioxide  of  iron,  etc,  is  given  under  lime,  p.  155  et  seq. 

SILICATE  OF  ALUMINA   WITH   FLUORIDE   OF   ALUMINIUM. 

Topaz  {pyrophysalite  and  pycnite)  are  unaltered  in  the  matrass. 
In  the  open  tube  with  fused  S.  Ph.  they  yield  hydrofluoric  acid,  vide 
fluorine.  B.  B.  infusible,  but  the  yellow  topaz  sometimes  assumes  a 
feeble  rose  color.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  slightly 
yellow  if  iron  is  present  By  S.  Ph.  they  are  slowly  decomposed,  the 
silica  forming  a  skeleton,  while  the  bead  opalesces  on  cooling. 

Finely  powdered  they  become  blue  with  cobalt  solution. 

According  to  Turner  certain  topazes  fused  on  platinum  wire  with 
fluorite  and  bisulphate  of  potassa  give  a  boracic  acid  flame. 

ALUMINATES. 

The  behavior  of  some  of  the  above-named  aluminates  has  been 
already  stated  under  magnesia ;  that  of  the  others  will  be  described 
under  glucina  and  zinc 

10.  Glucina,  fie. 
Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Olucina  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  found  only  in  com- 
bination with  silica  and  alumina. 

12 
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a.  Wifch  silicic  acid  in  the  following  silicates: 
Phenacite  III,  3,— fie*  Si ; 

Euclase  II-III  A,  3,-2  fie  Si  +  8  3tl  8i  +  fl'  Si;  the  ft  is  0119 

expelled  by  strong  ignition ; 

Beryl  (emerald)  II-III,  3,-3  fie  Si  +  il  Si' ; 

Qadolinite  (certain  varieties),  vide  yttria ; 

Helvite  I-II  A,  IG,  (with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen)^— 

3  fi«  Si  +  Mn  S ;  II  =  fie,  Mn,  I'e; 
Daualite  II,  IG,— 3  ft'  Si  +  Zn  S ;  ft  =  fee,  I^e,  Sin,  2n ; 
Jjeucophanite,  vide  soda. 

b.  In  combination  with  alumina  in 

Chrysoberyl  III,  3, — fie  Al,  containing  occasionally  trifling  quanti- 
ties of  3Pe  or  i?\',  Ca,  Sr,  On,  Ph,  Si,  and  Ti. 

Examination  for  Qluoina, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals   above  m» — 

m  era  ted. 

SILICATES. 

Phenacite  yields  nothing  volatile  in  the  matrass.     B.   B.  is  iiL — 
fusible.     Is  dissolved  with  extreme  difficulty  by  borax  unless  in  fin^ 
powder,  when  it  dissolves  rather  easily  to  a  clear  glass.     In  th^ 
strongly  saturated  glass  white  flocks  are  produced  by  flaming.    The 
powder  dissolves  in  S.  Ph.  and  leaves  a  silica  skeleton.     With  a  little 
soda  a  milk-white  bead,  with  more  it  swells  and  forms  an  infusible 
white  slag.     Cobalt  solution  produces  a  dull  blue  color. 

After  fusing  the  fine  powder  with  soda  and  borax  on  coal,  p.  \\% 
and  treating  the  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  silici 
is  separated,  the  glucina  may  be  readily  separated  and  further 
tested.  The  acid  solution  is  made  slightly  ammoniacal,  when 
glucina  and  any  traces  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  thrown  down. 
They  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  thoroughly,  and  heated 
while  still  moist  with  solution  of  potassa,  until  the  glucina  k 
redissolved,  leaving  the  oxide  of  iron.  According  to  Schaffgotsch 
particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  potassa  solution  doei 
not  boil,  otherwise  some  of  the  glucina  may  remain  undissolved. 
After  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  filtering  it,  and  making  it 
slightly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  glucina  can  be  again 
thrown  down  by  ammonia  and  may  then  be  tested  for  alumina.  To 
this  end  it  is  filtered  out,  tlioroughly  washed,  and  then  shaken  ini 
test  tube  with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  solutioDt 
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which  dissolyea  the  glncina  and  leaves  the  alumina.  The  latter,  if 
found,  may  be  collected,  washed,  and  tested  with  cobalt  solutioiu 
The  ammoniacal  solution  of  glucina  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porce-^ 
lain  yessel,  when  the  glucina  goes  down  as  basic  carbonate,  and  thii 
can  be  conyerted  into  pure  glucina  by  ignition  in  the  platinum 
capsule.    For  its  blowpipe  characteristics,  vide  p.  98. 

Budase  is  unaltered  in  the  matrass  and  its  water  cannot  be 
detected  here,  being  only  expelled  at  a  very  high  tem[^rature.  B.  B. 
swells  up  into  cauliflower-like  points,  whitens  and  fuses  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  edge  to  a  white  enamel.  Dissolves  slowly  in  l»orax  to  a 
clear,  colorless  glass,  which  cannot  be  flamed  opaque.  If  a  fragment 
is  employed  it  first  swells  with  slight  effervescence  and  then  wliitens. 
Decomposed  by  S.  Ph.  with  slight  effervescence,  leaving  a  white 
silica  skeleton,  while  the  glass  remains  clear  and  colorless,  but 
opalesces  on  cooling.  A  reduction  assay  with  soda  on  coal  yields 
traces  of  tin. 

^eryl  is  unchanged  in  the  matrass.    B.  B.  thin  splinters  become 

roTinded  and  form  a  vesicular,  colorless  scoria;  transparent  varieties 

becume  milk-white.    Dissolves  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  line  green 

''^hen  cold  if  chromium  is  present.    By  S.  Ph.  it  is  very  imiierfectly 

d^omposed ;  the  assay  remains   nearly  unaltered,   but  diiiiinlslies 

somewhat,  showing  that  some  silica  is  dissolved  as  well  as  Ww  i.asi-s. 

"^he  cold  glass  opalesces  and  is  green  if  chromium  is  presuit.     It  is 

dissolved  by  soda  to  a  clear,  colorless  glass,  and  according  to  Berzelius 

Wie  yellow  mineral  from  Broddbo  and  Finbo  yields  visible  traces  of 

tin  by  the  reduction  assay. 

The  method  above  given  for  phenacite  is  also  employed  in  separa- 
ting the  glucina  from  euclase  and  beryl.    The  precipitate  obtained 
by  ammonia,  containing  the  alumina,  glucina,  and  sesquioxides  of 
iron  and  chromium,  is  treated  as  before  with  potassa  solution,  which 
leaves  the  oxides  of  iron  and  chromium.    These  are  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  tested.    The  alumina  and  glucina  are  separated 
as  before.    Other  more  accurate  methods  for  the  quantitative  separa- 
tion of  these  earths  {vide  Ausfilhr.  Handhuch  d.  Anal,  Chem.,  H. 
Bose,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60,  ei  seq.)  need  not  be  given  here. 

Helvite  yields  a  little  water  in  the  matrass,  otherwise  unchanp:rd. 
B.  B.  intumesces  strongly  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  dark-yellt)W 
to  brown  bead,  not  free  from  bubbles.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to 
a  clear  violet  glass,  nearly  colorless  in  the  R.  F.  It  is  rather  easily 
decomposed  by  S.  Ph.,  yielding  a  silica  skeleton  and  a  colorless  glass, 
opalescent  on  cooling.  Swells  at  first  with  soda,  then  fuses  to  a 
black  bead,  chestnut-brown  in  the  B.  F.  With   more   soda  spreads 
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out,  sinks  partly  into  the  coal^  and  yields  a  sulphur  reaction.  Witli 
soda  and  nitre  a  strong  manganese  reaction. 

To  detect  the  glucina  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  (paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  shows  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved),  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  boiling-hot  water,  and 
the  silica  filtered  out.  The  filtrate  is  further  treated  as  directed  for 
phenacite,  p.  178.  The  protoxide  of  magnesia  can  be  precipitated 
in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  from  the  glucina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
either  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  a  solution  of  S.  Ph.,  and 
tested,  p.  155. 

Danalite  ;  B.  B.  fuses  readily  on  the  edges  to  a  black  enamel.  With 
soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  slight  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc  (and  a 
sulphur  reaction  on  silver  foil).  Perfectly  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation 
of  gelatinous  silica  Dana. 

Leucophanite  fuses,  according  to  Erdmann,  to  a  clear  bead, 
inclining  to  violet,  which  can  be  flamed  opaque.  According  to 
Dana  it  whitens  and  shows  purple  phosphorescence  in  the  matrass; 
in  the  forceps  phosphoresces  and  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  clear, 
colorless  glass,  also  produces  an  intense  soda  flame.  Dissolves  easil; 
in  borax  to  a  clear  amethyst-red  bead.  Is  easily  decomposed  by  S. 
Ph.  and  leaves  a  silica  skeleton.  In  the  open  tube  with  fused  S.  PL 
shows  fluorine. 

The  lime  and  glucina  may  be  easily  found  by  the  method  given 
for  phenacite ;  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  from  the  glucina  contains  the 
lime,  which  is  thrown  down  with  oxalic  acid. 

COMBINATION  OP  OLUOINA   AND  ALUMINA, 

Chrysoheryl  is  unaltered  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  infusible,  but 
heated  in  fine  powder  on  coal  becomes  glassy  on  the  edges.  Dissolvee 
slowly  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear  glass;  in  S.  Ph.  dissolves 
very  slowly  unless  powdered.  With  soda  only  rendered  dull  on  the 
surface;  otherwise  not  attacked.  The  powder  becomes  blue  with 
cobalt  solution.  The  glucina  is  separated  as  described  above  for 
phenacite,  eta 

11.  YlTRIA,  t',  AND  ErBIA,  £. 

Their  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Yttria  is  but  rarely  met  with  and  nearly  always  in  common  irifli 
oxide  of  erbium  in  various  combinations. 
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a.  Aa  fluoride  of  yttrium  in 
Yttrocerite,  vide  lime. 

b.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

Xenotime  3, — tT'  F ;  that  from  (Georgia  contains  eleven  per  cent  Ce 
a  little  Se  and  Si  are  sometimes  present. 
a.  With  tatUalic  add  in 

Ytfcrotantalite  3,— (iT,  f'e,  Ca,  tJ)"  Ta«;  Dana.  Some  W,  Sn,  Sfg, 
On,  and  &  are  frequently  present,  and  yttrotantalite  from 
Ytterhy  contains   further,  according  to   Hermann's   analyses 

given  by  Dana,  Si)  (Cb),  Ti,  Th,  Ce,  La,  l)i,  lln.    There  are 
two  varieties,  a  black  and  a  yeUow. 

Hielmite ;— Ta,  W,  Sn,  f ,  Ca,  tT,  f'e,  An,  Ce,  La,  J&i  (Cu,  Sig),  fi. 

d.  With  nioftic  aac^  in 

Fergusonite  3,— Sfb,  iT,  2r,  Ce,  J'e,  Sn,  tT,  fl ; 

Samarskite  1,— Sb,  W,  t',  C,  Th,  Zr,  f^e,  iSin,  Ce,  ftg,  Ca,  fl ; 

Tyrite  is  similar  to  fergusonite  and  probably  a  variety  of  it 

e.  With  niobic  and  titanic  acids  in 

Euxenite  3,— Sfb,  Ti,  iT,  tJ  (Ce,  La),  f  e,  &g,  Ca,  fl ;  Dana  includes 

Ta; 
Polycrase  2,— Sb,  Ti,  2r,  t^,  Ce,  C,  £e  (:Xl,  Ca,  ftg) ; 
iEschynite  3,— Sb,  Ti,  Sn,  Th,  Ce  (La,  I)i),  t^e,  Ca,  t,  traces  of  P. 

/.  With  titanic  add  in 
Polymignite  3,— Ti,  Zr,  2e,  If,  Ce,  Ca,  fin  (traces  of  K,  Sig,  Si,  Sn). 

^.  With  silicic  add  in  a  few  silicates,  some  of  which  contain  a 
little  water. 

Gadolinite  (free  from  glucina),  from  Ytterby,  Finbo,  and  Broddbo, 
III,  IG,— 2  f  Si  +  It*  Si,  &  =  Ce,  Vq  (Ca,  ftg) ;  also  a  little 

Gadolinite  (containing  glucina)  from  Ytterby  and  Hitteroe,  III, 
1, — approximately  ll*  Si*,  Dana  (for  the  Hitteroe  mineral) ;  ]ft 
=  It,  Ce,  fie,  I'e  (Ca) ;  also  Ea  and  probably  ]6  and  t)'\ ; 

Alvite  III,  3,— Si,  t,  Th  ?  fie  (Ca),  Zr,  T^,  'JiX,  fl ; 

Mnromontite  II,  IG, — Si,  iT,  !&e,  Ce,  fie.  La,  itl  (Sin,  Ca,  Sig,  Sa, 
i,  fl) ; 

Bodenite  II,  IG,— Si,  iT,  H  Ce,  La,  Ca,  %  Mn,  it,  J^a,  il,  fl. 


•  Vide  note,  p.  327. 
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A.  With  titanic  acid  and  combinations  of  silicic  acid  in 
Keilhauite  (jttrotitanite),  vide  lime. 

i.  With  carbonic  add  in 
Tengerite  1 ;  according  to  Syanherg  and  Tenger,  carbonate  of  jttrii 
(Dana.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  minerals  there  are  a  few  more  which  con- 
tain trifling  quantities  of  yttria,  vide  cerium. 

Examination  for  Tttxia  and  Brbia, 

Including  the  blotopipe  characteristics  of  the  above-mentioned  minerak 

Mosander,  who  discovered  oxide  of  erbium  in  yttria,  separated  by 
chemical  processes  from  various  minerals,  found  that  the  accurate 
separation  of  these  bases  from  each  other  was  attended  with  nuin»- 
ous  difficulties  and  could  only  be  accomplished  by  using  a  considerable 
amount  of  material,  while  even  then  the  bases  could  not  always  be 
isolated  in  a  chemically  pure  state.  Since  blowpipe  examinatiooi 
are  only  made  upon  small  quantities  of  a  substance,  we  cannot  expect 
to  make  any  accurate  separation  of  these  bases  until  more  certain  and 
simple  methods  become  known,  and  generally,  therefore,  the  blow- 
pipe examinations  will  be  limited  to  the  separation  of  both  bases 
together,  being  only  further  extended  when  the  substance  to  be 
examined  is  rich  in  yttria,  or  a  larger  amount  of  it  is  used  than  in 
the  ordinary  blowpipe  analyses. 

When  not  too  small  a  quantity  of  yttria  has  been  prepared,  free 
from  iron,  uranium,  and  other  easily  separable  metals,  the  oxides  (rf 
which  appear  colored  after  ignition,  by  the  methods  to  be  hereafter 
given,  pure  yttria  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  following  way: 

1.  The  separated  yttria  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilate 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  in  small  quantities.  The  precipitate 
which  forms  after  each  addition,  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dried 
By  this  means  basic  salts  are  obtained,  the  latter  portions  of  which 
are  perfectly  colorless  and  contain  only  yttria.  The  preceding  ones 
are  reddish  and  contain  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  erbia, 
which  is  especially  found  in  the  precipitates  first  formed. 

2.  The  yttria  separated  from  the  minerals  may  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  the  solution  treated  as  above.  When  the  precipi- 
tates are  separately  treated  the  first  one  yields  a  dark-yellow  oxide, 
and  the  succeeding  ones  appear  paler  and  paler,  until  the  last,  which 
is  quite  white  and  consists  of  pure  yttria. 

'].  A  similar  separation  may  be  accomplished  by  treating  an  add 
solution  with  binoxalate  of  potassa,  but  certain  precautions  must 
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oe  observed,  and  as  the  method  is  complicated  and  requires  tinie  it 
will  not  now  be  further  described. 


VLUOBIDE  OF  CALCIUM  WITH  FLUOBIDES  OF  YTTRIUM   AJTD 
CERIUM  IN  VARYING   PROPORTIONS. 

Yttrocerite  from  Finbo  yields  some  water,  which  has  a  burnt  odor. 
The  dark  variety  becomes  white  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  it  is 
infusible,  but  upon  addition  of  gypsum  fuses  to  an  opaque  bead. 
With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  a  yellow  bead  while  hot;  this  can  be  flamed 
opaque  at  a  certain  degree  of  saturation.  With  a  little  soda  fases  to  a 
bead,  with  more  becomes  less  fusible,  and  when  still  more  is  added 
the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal,  leaving  an  infasible  mass  behind. 
(Berzelius.) 

Yttrocerite  from  Broddbo  decrepitates  slightly  in  the  matiTias. 
B.  B.  infasible,  but  becomes  milk-white,  then  brick -red,  although 
not  always  similarly  colored.  With  gypsum  it  is  Infusible,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  fluoride  of  cerium.  With  the  glass  fluxes 
almost  like  sesquioxvile  of  cerium.  All  yttrocerite  yields  hydrofluoric 
acid  when  tested  in  the  open  tube  with  fused  S.  Ph.,  vide  fluorine. 

The  yttria  in  yttrocerite  can  only  be  detected  by  the  wet  process. 
A  little  of  the  very  fine  powder  is  digested  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
platinum  dish,  stirred  up  with  a  platinum  wire  and  heated  over  the 
«pirit-lamp  under  a  chimney,  until  all  of  the  fluorine  and  then  all  of 
the  superfluous  sulphuric  acid  are  expelled,  leaving  sulphates  beliind. 
These  are  dissolved  in  dHute  hydrochloric  acid,  water  is  added,  and 
the  diluted  solution  filtered,  if  any  sulphate  of  lime  should  remain 
undissolved.  From  the  clear  solution  protoxide  of  cerium  and 
oxides  of  lanthanium,  didymium,  yttrium,  and  erbium  are  precipi- 
tated by  adding  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  the  precipitate  is 
filtered  out.  From  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  lime  is  thrown  down  by 
oxalic  acid.  The  precipitate  formed  by  adding  ammonia  is  washed 
with  hot  water,  until  the  wash  water  is  no  longer  clouded  by  oxalic 
iicid.  (If  it  were  necessary  to  examine  this  precipitate  for  alumina 
or  glucina  it  would  require  to  be  heated  moderately  with  a  solution 
of  potassa,  and  if  it  contained  sesquioxide  of  iron  this  would  be 
afterward  removed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  vide  phosphate 
of  yttria;  but,  according  to  Berzelius.  yttrocerite  contains  none  of 
these.)  The  well  washed  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  larger 
porcelain  vessel,  p.  43,  Fig.  62,  or  to  a  small  beaker  glass,  dissolved 
in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilated  with  water.  In  this  solution 
is  placed  a  crust  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  potassa,  so  that  it  reaches 
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above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  set  aside  for  twoitj 
four  hours,  or  else  the  solution,  if  not  too  dilute,  is  treated  with  i 
quite  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa^  prepared  withUie 
aid  of  heat,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.  In  either  case  thi 
result  is  a  liquid  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  in  which  yttm 
and  protoxide  of  cerium  form  double  salts  with  the  potassa  and 
Bulphuric  acid.  The  yttria  salt  is  soluble  in  the  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potassa,  while  that  of  the  protoxide  of  cerium  i» 
insoluble  and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  white  powder.  It  is  filtered 
out,  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and 
dissolved  in  boiling-hot  water,  after  which  the  protoxide  of  ceriam 
is  thrown  down  with  potassa  solution  by  the  aid  of  beat,  filtered 
out,  washed  thoroughly,  and  then  ignited  in  the  platinum  spoon. 
During  ignition  it  oxidizes  to  sesquioxide  and  assumes,  if  pore,  a 
lemon-yellow  color;  but  if  it  contains  didymium  it  assumes  a 
cinnamon-brown  hue.  Oxide  of  lanthanum  is  white  and  therefore 
any  admixture  of  it  would  not  be  perceptible,  but  upon  treating  the 
ignited  oxide  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  dry  residue  with  access  of  air,  the  oxide  of  lanthannm  may  be 
extracted  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  and  precipitated  with  solution 
of  potassa,  vide  cerium,  lanthanum,   etc. 

The  yttria  remaining  in  the  solution  is  likewise  precipitated  by 
potassa  with  the  aid  of  heat,  filtered  out,  and  ignited.  To  test  it  for 
erbia  it  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  ammonia 
added  in  small  portions,  p.  182.  If  the  first  precipitates  appear 
yellow  after  ignition  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  yttria  contained 
erbia,  since  this  has  a  dark  yellow  color  after  ignition,  while  yttria  is 
then  pure  white. 

PHOSPHATE. 

Xenotime  intumesces  slightly  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the 
edges,  coloring  the  flame  distinctly  bluish-green  after  being  moist- 
ened  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to  a  clear 
glass,  slightly  yellow  from  iron  while  warm,  and  otherwise  like 
yttria.  In  S.  Ph.  it  dissolves  very  slowly  (distinction  from  apatite). 
The  glass  is  colorless.  With  soda  it  is  decomposed  with  efiTerveseeDce 
to  a  light  gray,  infusible  slag.  Phosphide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  the 
test  with  metallic  iron  and  boracic  acid,  p.  370. 

To  detect  the  yttria  with  certainty  the  very  finely  powdered 
mineral  is  mixed  with  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  soda  and  fused, 
either  in  separate  portions  on  platinum  wire,  or  in  the  platinain 
Bfoon,  until  it  no  longer  effervesces.    The  fused  mass  is  covenJ 
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with  water  in  a  small  porcelain  vessel  and  heated  to  boiling  over  the 
lamp.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolve,  leaving  the  insoluble  yttria  and  some  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  is  present  in  the  mineral  as  basic  phosphate.  After  filtering 
out  the  residue  and  washing  it  thoroughly,  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
T^ry  readily  detected  by  testing  a  little  of  the  filtrate,  vide  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  residue  of  yttria  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  dissolved 
while  still  moist  in  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  and  the  bases  thrown 
down  as  hydrates  by  means  of  ammonia;  they  are  thoroughly 
washed,  transferred  to  a  test  tube,  covered  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  heated  nearly  to  boiling  over  the  spirit-lamp.  Both 
bases  are  converted  into  oxalates,  and  the  oxalate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  being  soluble  can  be  readily  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
insoluble  oxalate  of  yttria,  which  appears  as  a  heavy,  white  powder. 
This  being  also  insoluble  in  pure  water  is  washed  thoroughly,  dried, 
and  ignited.  A  special  test,  p.  182,  is  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  yttria  is  pure,  or  contains  erbia,  and  for  this  the  quantity  of 
yttria  must  not  be  too  small.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  fil- 
trate is  separated  by  means  of  potassa,  after  some  nitric  acid  has  been 
added  and  the  whole  warmed.  It  is  filtered  out,  washed,  and  tested 
B.  B.  with  borax,  if  necessary. 

TANTALATES. 

« 

YtlrotantalitBy  yellow  and  black.  According  to  Berzelius  they 
behave  as  follows : 

Alone  in  the  matrass  they  yield  water  and  the  dark  varieties  turn 
yellow.  Strongly  ignited  they  become  white  and  the  glass  is  attacked, 
while  the  expelled  water  turns  Brazil-wood  paper  yellow  at  tirst  and 
then  bleaches  it.  B.  B.  infusible.  Dissolve  in  borax  to  a  nearly 
colorless  glass,  becoming  opaque  of  itself  with  a  large  addition. 
Dissolve  in  S.  Ph.,  leaving  a  white  skeleton  of  tantalin  acid,  which 
on  continued  blowing  also  dissolves. 

The  black  variety  from  Ytterby  gives  a  glass  which  assumes  on 
cooling  a  feeble  rose  color,  after  treatment  in  R.  F.,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  tungsten. 

The  yelloto  variety  from  Ytterby  affords  a  faint  but  fine  green 
bead,  due  to  uranium.  Yttrotantalite  from  Finbo  and  Kararfvet 
affords  a  strong  iron  color,  which  obscures  the  uranium  reaction. 
Soda  decomposes,  but  does  not  dissolve  them.  On  platinum  foil 
the 7  show  manganese,  and  by  reduction  with  borax  and  sod'^  yield 
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traces  of  tin     The  mineral  from  Finbo,  however,  contains  so  mach 
iron  that  the  tin  cannot  be  thus  detected. 

Hielmite  decrepitates  in  the  matrass,  crnmbles  and  yields  watet 
In  0.  F.  infusible,  but  becomes  brown.    Dissolves  readily  in  borax  to 
a  clear  glass,  cloudy  by  flaming.    With  S.  Ph.  a  bluish-green  gbSi 
With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  metallio  spangles.    Dana  states  that 
the  borax  bead  remains  unchanged  on  flaming. 

KIOBATES. 

Fergusonite  yields  a  little  water  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  on  clla^ 
coal  becomes  first  dark,  then  pale  yellow,  but  is  infusible.  Dissolm 
with  difficulty  in  borax  to  a  glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  if 
saturated,  can  be  made  cloudy  and  dirty  yellowish-red  by  flaming; 
the  undissolved  portion  is  white.  Dissolves  slowly  in  S.  PL  to  a 
glass,  yellow  in  0.  F.,  colorless  in  R  F.,  or  inclining  to  red  if  weD 
saturated ;  it  theu  is  readily  made  cloudy  by  flaming,  or  on  cooling, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  moderate  addition  of  the  mineral 
The  portion  remaining  undissolved  is  white. 

Fused  with  tin  the  S.  Ph.  glass  remains  colorless,  but  the  nndii- 
solved,  white  portion  of  the  assay  acquires  a  flesh-red  shade-  It  if 
decomposed  by  soda  without  being  dissolved,  and  leaves  a  reddish  sla^ 
Eeduced  witli  enough  soda  it  affords  some  metallic  tin.  (Berzelius.) 

Samarskite,  according  to  G.  Rose,  behaves  as  follows: 

In  the  matrass  decrepitates  somewhat,  glows,  cracks  open,  and 
blackens.  B.  B.  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass.  With  l)orai  in 
O.  F.  a  yellowish-green  to  reddish  glass;  in  R.  F.  a  yellow  to 
greenish-black  glass,  becoming  opaque  and  yellowish -brown  by 
flaming.  With  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  a  clear,  emerald-green  glass,  unaltered 
in  R.  F.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil  a  manganese  reaction.  Fused 
with  bisulj^hate  of  potassa  forms  a  fluid,  red  mass,  which  is  yellow 
when  cold. 

Tyritc  decrepitates  strongly,  yields  water,  and  becomes  yellow. 
Witli  borax  yields  a  glass  which  is  reddish-yellow  while  hot,  and 
colorless  when  cold.  With  S.  Ph.  affords  a  silica  skeleton,  and  the 
glass  is  givenish-yellow  while  hot,  green  on  cooling. 

According  to  Dana,  samarskite  in  powder  is  sufficiently  decom* 
posed  on  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  to  give  a  blue  color  when  the 
acid  fluid  is  treated  with  metallic  zinc  or  tin ;  while  fergusoniU 
evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  white  residue,  which  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc,  gives  a  bluish-green  color. 
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JBuxeniie  is  infusible.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  dissolyes  to  glasses, 
^Uow  while  hot,  but  the  S.  Ph.  glass,  not  too  slightly  saturated, 
becomes  yellowish-green  on  cooling,  owing  to  uranium.  (Scheerer.) 
Pused  with  caustic  potassa,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  foil,  a  clear 
Bapphire-blue  fluid  results,  which  changes  to  olive-green  and  finally 
bleaches.  The  mineral  is  sufficiently  attacked  on  evaporation  with 
fiulphnric  acid  to  give  a  whitish  residue,  which  aflTords  the  charac- 
teristic blue  reduction  test,  when  treated  with  metallic  zinc  or  tin. 
<DaDa.) 

Polycrase  decrepitates  in  the  matrass  and  gives  traces  of  water. 
In  the  forceps  glows  and  assumes  a  light  grayish-brown  color.  Dis- 
aolves  in  borax  in  0.  F.  to  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  assumes  a 
brown  color  in  R  F.,  especially  in  adding  tin.  With  S.  Ph.  likewise 
dissolves  to  a  clear,  yellow  to  yellowish-brown  glass,  passing  into 
greenish  on  cooling.  In  E.  F.  the  color  becomes  darker.  (Scheerer.) 
Decomposed  by  evaporation  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
product  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  with  metallic  tin 
or  zinc  gives  a  deep  azure-blue  color,  which  does  not  fade.     (Dana.) 

jEschynite  yields  some  water  and  traces  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
the  matrass.  B.  B.  swells  and  changes  from  a  black  to  a  rusty  brown 
color.  Is  rather  easily  dissolved  by  borax  in  0.  F.  to  a  clear  glass, 
yellow  while  hot,  colorless  on  cooling.  Treated  with  tin  in  R.  F. 
this  glass  becomes  blood-red.  It  dissolves  less  easily  in  S.  Ph. ;  a 
small  addition  affords  a  clear,  colorless  glass,  which  is  readily  made 
cloudy  by  separation  of  some  white  substance,  when  more  of  the 
Eissay  is  added.  With  tin  in  R.  F.  the  glass  asssumes  an  amethyst 
color.  The  mineral  effervesces  with  soda,  but  is  not  dissolved  and 
jrields  nothing  metallic  (Berzelius  and  Herrman.)  It  is  sufficiently 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  to  show  the  reduction  test  with  zinc. 
(Dana.)  The  wet  process  must  be  partly  employed  in  order  to  detect 
with  certainty  the  separate  constituents  of  the  foregoing  tantalates, 
aiobates,  and  titanates,  which  may  contain,  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
responding acids,  tungstic  acid,  and  as  bases,  lime^  yttria,  zirconia, 
ind  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanium,  iron,  manganese,  uranium,  and  tin. 

The  following  method  is  employed : 

1.  A  sufficient  amount  of  the  very  fine  powder  is  fused  in  the  pla« 
dnnm  spoon  with  eight  parts  by  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  ]>.  1 IG, 
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in  several  portions,  each  portion  being  treated  until  everything  it 
melted  to  a  clear  fluid,  when  the  mass  is  at  once  poured  out  upon  tlie 
steel  anvil.  When  all  has  been  thus  fused  the  mass  is  crushed  in 
the  steel  mortur  and  then  pulverized  as  fine  as  possible  in  the  agi&te 
mortar.  The  powder  is  warmed  with  sufficient  water,  not  being 
allowed  to  boil,  and  the  following  ingredients  then  dissolve : 

Ca,  t,  Ce,  La,  fie,  Jin,  C; 
while  there  remain  as  a  white  residue : 

Ta,  M,  W,  Sn. 

If  the  mineral  contains  Ti,  Zr,  and  Th,  a  portion  of  these  is  aba 
likely  to  remain  undissolved. 

After  filtration  the  residue  is  washed  with  hot  water,  to  which  & 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  well  be  added  to  secure  the  perfect 
separation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  it  may 

then  be  examined  for  all  the  Jjb,  Ta,  and  W,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
Ti,  Zr,  and  Th,  together  with  the  trifling  quantity  of  Sn  sometimeff 
present. 

2.  The  residue  is  dried,  finely  pulverized,  mixed  with  five  volumes 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  moistened  with  water,  and  melted  in  sepa- 
rate portions  on  stout  platinum  wire,  Fig.  21,  p.  20,  until  all  \» 
in  quiet  fusion,  the  melted  mass  being  shaken  off  after  each  fusion. 
It  is  then  pulverized  and  treated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  cold  water, 
to  dissolve  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  solution  is  drawn 
off*  with  a  pipette,  and  the  residue  treated  with  fresh  water,  which  is 

heated  to  boiling.  This  dissolves  Ta,  S^b,  W,  Th,  and  most  of  the 
Sn  combined  with  potassa,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  Ti  and  all 
of  the  Zr  behind.  The  solution  is  filtered  off,  the  residue  well 
washed,  and  tlie  solution  added  to  the  first,  in  case  a  portion  of  the 
newly  formed  potassa  salts  was  soluble  even  in  cold  water,  the  whole 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  mod- 
erate heat,  and  the  dry  mass  treated  with  hoc  water,  which  dissolves 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  most  of  the  bichloride  of  tin,  leaving 

•• 

••• 

behind  Ta,  l^f  b,  Th,  and  W,  with  a  trace  of  Sn.  The  solution,  which 
may  contain  tin,  is  treated  with  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
shaken,  and  a  few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  it, 
when  a  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  tin  will  form  if  tin  is 
present.  In  order  to  free  the  tantalic  or  niobic  acid  from  tungstic 
acid  and  binoxide  of  tin  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  mixture  directly 
npon  the  filter  with  sulphide  of  ammonium.     The  neck  of  the  funnel 
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8  closed  inth  a  cork,  the  stiU  moist  mixture  covered  with  snlphide 
>f  ammoiiiiim,  and  a  watchglass  placed  over  the  fnnnely  when  the 
irhole  is  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  After  all  of  the  tungstic  acid  and 
3xide  of  tin  have  been  dissolved  as  sulphides  the  funnel  is  opened, 
the  solution  allowed  to  flow  off,  and  the  remaining  acid  thoroughly 
washed.  If  it  is  not  white  it  should  be  at  once  covered  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  on  the  filter,  so  as  to  dissolve  any  traces  of 
sulphide  of  iron  present.  The  way  in  which  it  is  farther  tested  will 
be  given  under  the  examination  for  tantalum  and  niobium.  Any 
thoria  present  can  be  separated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  dissolved  sulphide  of  tungsten,  with  the  traces  of  sulphide  of 
tin  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  filtered  out,  and  the  precipitate,  rich  in  sulphur,  after  being 
freed  from  the  excess  of  sulphur  on  coal  in  0.  F.  and  then  thoroughly 
ignited,  is  tested  with  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  for  tungstic  acid,  and 
with  soda  and  borax  on  coal  for  tin. 

The  residue  which  remains  after  separating  the  Ta,  Nb,  and'^??, 
and  may  contain  Ti,  2r,  and  traces  of  Sn,  is  first  tested  with  S.  Ph. 
on  platinum  wire  for  titanic  acid ;  it  is  then  tested  with  soda  on 
platinum  foil,  and  if  during  the  fusion  the  fluid  mass  is  clear  where 
most  strongly  heated,  the  residue  consists  only  of  titanic  acid,  but 
if  not,  since  zirconia  does  not  melt  to  a  clear  fluid  mass  with  soda, 
it  consists  of  titanic  acid  and  zirconia,  provided  the  test  with  S.  Ph. 
has  shown  the  presence  of  titanic  acid.  A  portion  of  the  residue 
may  also  be  tested  for  tin  by  a  reduction  assay. 

3.  To  the  solution  of  the  sulphates,  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess  and  with  constant  stirring ; 

by  this  means  (assuming  that  the  solution  contains  also  Ti,  Zr,  and 

fh)  are  precipitated,  Ti,  "t,  Th,  Zr,  Ce,  La,  3^,  and  C,  while  Ca  and 
ttn  remain  for  the  most  part  in  solution.  After  filtering  out  the 
precipitate  and  washing  it  well  with  hot  water,  the  lime  is  thrown 
down  from  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  with  oxalic  acid  and  any  man- 
ganese present  with  S.  Ph.  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

4.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  ammonia  is  washed,  dried, 
and  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  amount  of  water.  Water  is  added  to  the  clear  solution  and 
the  whole  boiled,  when  any  titanic  acid  present  is  thrown  down, 
filtered  out,  and  tested  B.  B. 

6.  The  filtrate  freed  from  titanic  acid  is  neutralized  with  potassa> 
antil  it  has  but  a  very  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  is  then  saturated 
Tith  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa,  freshly 
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prepared  with  the  aid  of  heat.    The  whole  is  then  aUowed  to  coo\ 
during  which  time  a  precipitate,  partly  floccnlent  and  partly  pnlrer- 
nlenty  generally  settles^  consisting  of  hasic  sulphate  of  zirconia  and 
sulphates  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthaniom  with  potassa.    If 
the  mineral  contains  thoria  it  is  also  present  in- this  precipitate, 
wliich  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solutioD 
of  sulphate  of  potassa.    The  filtrate  contains  all  of  the  ^y  fie,  and 
■Q.    Another  vessel  being  placed  below  the  funnel,  the  salts  on  the 
filter  are  washed  with  pure,  boiling-hot  water,  which  dissolves  the 
double  salts  of  cerium  and  lanthanium,  leaving  the  basic  sulphate 
of  zirconia  and  the  sulphate  of  thoria.    These  two  can  only  be  sep- 
arated conveniently  in  case  a  considerable  quantity  is  treated,  and 
tlicn  oxalic  acid  is  used,  in  which  the  zircom«  dissolves,  while  thoria 
is  insoluble.      The  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthanium  are  thrown 
down  from  their  solution  by  potassa  and  then  separated  by  means  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  vide  cerium  and  lanthanium. 

().  The  solution,  wbich  may  still  contain  Y,  fie,  and  C,  is  treatdi  l 
with  a  slight  excess  of  potassa,  and  all  three  bases  tnro^n  downs* 
liyd rates.  The  precii)itate  is  transferred  to  a  small  filter,  well  washed 
with  hot  Wiiter,  and  then  moderately  heafcid  in  a  small  porcelain 
vessel  witli  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  xxu'xM  the  residue  appear* 
pure  white.  3&5o  and  G  dissolve,  while  the  oxalate  of  yttria  remains, 
and  after  filtration  is  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  tested  according  to 
p.  182. 

After  adding  some  nitric  acid  the  fie  and  G  in  the  solution  a» 
again  thrown  down  with  potassa,  the  whole  warmed,  filtered,  washed, 
and  the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  treated  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  £t  and  leaves  the  fie.  From  the 
ammoniacal  filtrate  the  S  can  be  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  fluid 
for  some  time,  or  by  gradually  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  feebly 
acid  reaction  and  then  adding  ammonia.  The  oxides  thus  separated 
may  then  be  very  easily  recognized  B.  B.  with  glass  fluxes, 

TITANATE. 

Polymignite.^-^,  B.  on  coal  is  unchanged.  Dissolves  easily  in 
borax,  the  glass  jnowing  iron  and,  when  much  is  added,  becoming 
opaque  and  usually  l)rownish-yellow  by  flaming.  With  still  more  it 
becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  With  tin  the  bead  assumes  a  rsd  color, 
inclinins:  to  yellow. 

In  S.  Ph.  dissolves  with  difficulty  to  a  glass,  which  is  reddish  in 
thf*.  K.  R  and  also  when  treated  with  tMi. 
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It  ifl  decomposed  by  soda  and  assumes  a  grayish-red  color^  but  can« 
not  be  fused.    On  platinum  foil  a  manganese  reaction.    (Berzelius.) 

The  separate  ingredients  are  found  in  the  wet  way,  as  described 
for  tantalatesy  niobates,  and  titanates,  p.  187. 

SILICATES. 

a.  Oadolinite  from  Ytterby^  Finbo^  and  Broddbo. 

With  regard  to  these  gadolinites  and  their  behavior  Berzelius 
makes  the  following  observations : — 

They  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  (a)  as  vitreous  as  if  it  were  a  frag- 
ment of  black  glass ;  the  other  (/^)  splintery  in  its  fracture  and  not 
so  largely  conchoidal.  It  is  apparently  an  intimate  mixture  of  gado- 
linite  and  orthite. 

Var.  a.  If  heated  in  a  matrass,  nearly  to  the  melting  point  of  the 
glass,  the  assay  glows  quickly,  as  if  on  fire ;  it  also  swells  somewhat, 
becomes  light  grayish-green,  and  cracks  here  and  there  if  large.  On 
coal  the  same ;  it  is  infusible,  but  the  thin  edges  become  black  in  a 
strong  flame. 

Var.  /3.  Alone  it  swells  up  into  cauliflower-like  ramifications  and 
becomes  white,  but  seldom  glows  like  variety  a. 

Both  varieties  behave  similarly  with  the  glass  fluxes,  dissolving 
readily  in  borax  and  yielding  a  strong  iron  reaction.  S.  Ph.  dissolves 
them  with  great  difficulty,  the  glass  showing  iron,  and  the  fragment 
becoming  rounded,  but  remaining  white  and  opaque,  so  that  the 
silica  is  not  separated  (chief  distinction  from  gadolinite  of  Kararf- 
vet).  With  soda  they  are  dissolved  to  a  reddish-brown,  half  fused 
slag,  but  yariety  /S  fuses  to  a  globule,  when  there  is  not  too  much 
Boda.    "So  manganese  reaction  can  be  obtained. 

According  to  Damour  and  Descloizeaux*  difl^erent  varieties  of 
gadolinite  from  Ytterby  show  the  following  behavior  B.  B.  Some 
yield  water,  glow  more  or  less  brightly,  swell,  and  are  infusible, 
excepting  one  yariety,  which  yields  a  black  slag.  The  dark  color  of 
the  mineral  is  changed,  becoming  greenish-gray  to  grayish-white. 
G. from  Broddbo  and  Finbo  is  similar;  G.  from  Fahlun  yields  water, 
shows  no  perceptible  glowing,  becomes  dark  brown  in  the  forceps, 
and  is  infusible. 

J.  Oadolinite  from  Kararfvet  In  the  matrass  yields  a  little  water; 
on  coal  whitens,  and  in  a  strong  flame  fuses  to  a  dark  pearl-gray  or 


*  Ann,  de  Ckm.  d  de  Phf§.,  LIX.  357. — Eenngolt,  Uebersicht  der  ResuUcUe  mineral, 
FotVGr.  la  v.  1860,  89* 
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reddish,  opaque  glass,  withoat  swelling.  Dissolves  readily  in  bom 
to  a  clear  glass,  showing  little  iron.  If  saturated  the  opaque  gl«i 
crystallizes  on  cooling  and  becomes  gray,  inclining  to  red  or  green, 
but  the  enamel-like  opacity,  afforded  by  yttria  alone,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. 

Dissolves  in  S.  Ph.,  leaving  a  silica  6)||eleton  and  forming  a  nearly 
colorless  glass,  opalescent  on  cooling.  With  soda  fuses  with  diffi- 
culty to  a  grayish-red  slag,  and  on  platinum  foil  gives  a  manganese 
reaction  (Berzelius).  According  to  Damour  and  Descloizeaux  it 
glows  brightly  B.  B.,  swells  a  little,  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edgei^ 
and  becomes  gray. 

c.  GadoUnite  from  HitterSe  has  been  chemically  examined  bj 
Scheerer.  A  sufficiently  large  fragment  heated  to  low  redness  in» 
partially  closed  platinum  spoon,  is  observed  to  glow  very  strongly, 
the  light  spreading  from  one  point  throughout  the  whole.  RB. 
infusible ;  with  the  fluxes  shows  iron  and  silica. 

According  to  Damour  and  Descloizeaux,  1.  c,  it  glows  when  bested 
to  redness,  cracks,  remains  transparent,  and  is  infusible. 

iL  Alviie  is  infusible.  With  borax  a  greenish-yellow  glass,  color- 
less on  cooling.  With  S.  Ph.  a  yellow  glass,  becoming  green  and 
finally  colorless  on  cooling,  and  showing  no  titanium  reaction  witk 
tin. 

e,  Mtiromontite  from  Boden,  near  Marienberg,  is  said  by  Kemdtto 
behave  like  hodenite  from  the  same  place. 

/.  Bodenite  behaves,  according  to  Kemdt,  as  follows :  — 

In  the  matrass  yields  a  little  water  with  a  burnt  odor  and  assumes 
a  light  brownish-yellow  color.  Heated  in  the  platinum  spoon  some 
pieces  glow  suddenly,  but  more  feebly  than  gadolinite  and  withoat 
decrepitating.  When  more  strongly  heated  the  assay  cracks  open. 
On  coal  it  swells,  turns  dirty  reddish-yellow,  and  finally  fuses  with 
intumescence  to  a  dark,  blebby  glass. 

Dissolves  easily  and  largely  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  showing  iron. 
Is  very  readily  decomposed  by  S.  Ph.,  leaving  a  silica  skeleton  in  the 
glass,  which  shows  iron,  but  gives  no  titanium  reaction.  With  soda 
fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  dirty  yellow  slag,  and  on  platinum  foil 
with  nitre  gives  a  manganese  reaction. 

To  detect  yttria  and  the  other  ingredients,  not  to  be  recognized  by 
the  blowpipe,  the  foregoing  silicates  must  be  examined  with  the  aid 
of  the  wet  process.  If  not  previously  ignited  they  can  be  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  following  method 
may  therefore  be  adopted  : — 

1.  The  very  fine  powder  is  heated  with  aqua  regia,  until  com- 
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pletdy  decomposed ;  the  whole  is  then  gently  evaporated  to  dryness, 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  resulting  salts  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  separated  silica  filtered  out,  after  which  it  is  weU 
washed  and  can  be  tested  B.  B. 
The  solution  may  contain  the  following  bases : 

Ca,  if  g.  Si,  Be,  tr,  Ce,  La,  ^,  & n,  with  traces  of  K  and  iSfa^ 

2.  To  separate  these,  excess  of  ammonia  is  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  solution  and  £l,  "be,  ^y  Oe,  La,  and  £^  are  thrown  down^ 
leaving  Ca,  Sf  g,  and  Hin  dissolved.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  and  the  bases  in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  are  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  S.  Ph.,  p.  155,  et  seq. 

3.  The  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  generally  contains  but  little 
alumina  and  glucina  and  is  dissolved  in  a  small  porcelain  dish 
with  just  the  necessary  amount  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion constantly  stirred  and  excess  of  potassa  added,  after  which  the 
whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  boiling.  At  first  all  the  bases  are  thrown 
down  by  the  potassa,  but  £l  and  fie  redissolve,  especially  when  the 
solution  is  heated.  After  diluting  the  whole  with  water,  filtering 
and  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  the  earths  in 
the  alkaline  filtrate  are  separated  as  directed  under  glucina,  p.  178. 

4.  The  moist  precipitate,  containing  '$',  Ce,  La,  and  £^,  is  heated 
with  dilute  oxalic  acid,  which  removes  the  Ee.  The  residue  of 
oxalates  is  filtered  out,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  with  access  of  air; 
the  resulting  oxides  are  then  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
4Uid  separated  by  means  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  as  already  described 
under  yttrocerite,  p.  183.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  solution  is 
thrown  down  by  potassa,  after  some  nitric  acid  has  been  added,  and 
is  tested  B.  B. 

SILICATES  CONTAINING  TITANIC  ACID. 

For  Keilhauitef  which  belongs  here,  see  p.  157. 

12.  ZiBCONiA,  It.* 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Zirconia  is  of  rare  occurrence  and  is  always  found  in  combination 
with  bases  and  acids  in 

'According  to  L.  Sranberg  (Pogg.  Arm,,  vol.  65,  p.  817  and  vol.  66,  p.  809),  the 
BiQoniA  obtained  fix>m  the  zircon  of  Norway  and  the  Ural  contains  two  other  oxides, 
•one  of  which  he  has  named  noria.    The  characteristic  qualities  of  these  new  coni- 
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Polymignitey  1 
Fergusonite,    !      . ,  ^^ 
iBschynite,      ^  ^*y«™5 

Polycnise, 

Wohlerite  I,  1,— Si,  2r,  Sb,  Ca,*  I^%  An,  IBe,  and  traces  of  Mgiit 

Eudialyte  (eacolite),  vte^0  soda; 

(Erstedite  III,— Ti  and  2r  combined  with  (Oa,  ftg,  t'e),  Si  +  8  fl, 
and  traces  of  Sn ; 

Zircon  (hyacinth)  III, — Zr  Si,  with  a  little  Se; 

Auerbachite  III,— Zr*  Si",  with  very  little  f^e  and  fl ; 

Malacon  III,— Zr*  Si  +  f  fl,  with  a  little  t'e  and  ifn; 

Catapleiite  1, 1,— (^a,  Ca)*  Si*  +  2  Zr  Si*  +  4  ft ; 

Tachyaphaltite  III,  2,— Si,  Zr,  Th  ?  I?e,  il,  fl ; 

Holmite,  uide  hydrous  silicates  under  lime ; 

Pyrrhite  3;  it  occurs  at  Alabaska,  near  MursiDsk,  and  is  identified 
by  Teschemacher  with  a  similar  mineral  which  accompaniei 
azortte,  and  is,  according  to  Hays,  chiefly  niobate  of  zirconia. 

Mengite  III,  1  (nearly,  in  fl  S) ;  according  to  G.  Rose,  Ti,  Zr,  So. 

Bxamination  for  Zirconia, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  above  emur 

merated. 

Wdhlerite  behaves,  according  to  Scheerer,  as  follows : — 
Strongly  heated  fuses  quietly  to  a  yellowish  glass.     With  borax,  & 
Ph.,  and  soda  shows  reactions  for  manganese,  iron,  silica,  and  giTei 
traces  of  tin. 

To  detect  the  zirconia  and  hyponiobic  acid  with  certainty,  the 
very  fine  powder  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until 
fully  decomposed.  According  to  Scheerer  this  dissolves  iffa,  Ca, 
Mg,  Zr,  l^e,and  JVfn,  leaving  Si  and  Bb.  The  residue,  collected  oni 
filter,  well  washed,  and  dried,  is  mixed  and  fused  with  five  volumei 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  being  moistened  and  melted  on  platinum 
wire  by  separate  portions,  so  that  after  each  addition  the  melted 
mass  is  clear  and  fluid.  The  beads  shaken  off  from  the  wire,  which 
become  opaque  on  cooling,  are  pulverized  and  treated  first  with  cdd 

pounds  have,  however,  not  been  accurately  examined,  through  lack  of  reliable  methodi 
of  separating  them. 

^  Von  KobeU  found  dianie  acid  in  brown  wOhlerite,  but  this  has  been  ihown  to  bt 
niobic  acid. 
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irater  in  a  porcelain  yessel  to  dissolve  out  the  carbonate  and  silicate 

of  potassa,  and  after  the  insoluble  salt  has  settled  and  the  super* 

natant  liquid  has  been  removed  with  a  pipette,  the  residue  is  dissolved 

in  boiling  water,  the  solution  added  to  the  first  solution,  and  the 

whole  tested  for  the  acids  in  question,  as  will  be  directed  uuder 

tantalum  and  niobium;  or  else  the  solutions  may  be  separately  testecu 

The  acid  solution  of  the  bases  is  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 

ammonia,  which  precipitates  2r,  £e,  and  a  little  Oa.    The  precipitate 

IB  filtered  off,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  warmed  with  dilute  oxalic 

acid,  when  2r  and  &.  dissolve  and  leaye  the  lime  as  oxalate.  The  latter 

U  filtered  out  and  some  nitric  acid  added  to  the  filtrate,  after  which 

2r  and  Be  are  thrown  down  by  potassa,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 

^th  hot  water,  dried,  and  gently  ignited  in  the  platinum  spoon.    It 

must  then  be  triturated  in  the  mortar  and  is  afterward  digested  with 

hydrochloric  acid,  which  removes  Se  and  leaves  the  zirconia  almost 

pure  white.     This  can  be  now  tested  B.  B.,  while  the  oxide  of  iron 

Oay  be  likewise  tested  with    borax,  after  precipitating  it    with 

Munonia.    If  the  Zr  and  Pe  precipitate  formed  by  potassa  is  digested 

^'th  sulphide  of  ammonium  the  iron  is  converted  into  sulphide,  and 

when  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  it,  after  a  time,  and  the  black 

ftsidue  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 

Bulphide  of  iron  is  dissolved,  leaving  the  zirconia  nearly  colorless. 

Of  the  other  bases  still  dissolved  in  the  ammoniacal  solution,  viz., 
iJa,  Ca,  fig,  and  Jfn,  the  Ca  is  thrown  down  with  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  ilg,  and  Sin  with  S.  Ph.,  as  directed  under  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  soda  is  indicated  by  testing  the  mineral  in  the  forceps. 

Eudialyte  yields  a  little  water  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  fuses  easily 
to  a  greenish-gray  bead ;  according  to  Damour,  to  a  translucent, 
dark  green  glass,  and  gives  an  intense  reddish-yellow  flame.  With 
borax  is  easily  dissolved  to  a  clear  glass  which  shows  a  little  iron  and 
cannot  be  flamed  opaque.  Is  easily  decomposed  by  S.  Ph.,  the  silica 
skeleton  swelling  so  as  to  alter  the  round  shape  of  the  bead. 
According  to  Berzelius,  this  forms  a  distinction  between  eudialyte 
and  the  otherwise  similarly  acting  garnets.  With  little  soda  a  diflB- 
cultly  fusible  glass;  with  more  goes  into  the  coal.  On  platinum  foil 
a  manganese  reaction.  With  a  bead  of  S.  Ph.  containing  oxide  of 
copper  a  chloride  of  copper  flame,  vide  chlorine. 

Oelatinizea  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  acid  solution  diluted  and 
boiled  with  tin,  to  reduce  the  iron  to  protochloride,  imparts  a  deop 
orange  to  turmeric  paper  (reaction  for  zirconia) ;  Dana. 
To   detect  the  zirconia  and  lime  the  fine  powder  is  dissolved  in 
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hydrocliloric  acid^  tantalio  acid  and  silica  separating,  evaporated  can* 
folly  until  nearly  dry,  dissolved  in  water,  nitric  acid  added  to  fom 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the  solution  filtered*  A  slight  excess  of 
ammonia  being  added  to  the  filtrate,  zirconia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 
are  precipitated,  with  a  little  lime.  This  precipitate  is  treated  u 
described  under  wohlerite. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  is  tested  for  lime  with  oxalic  acid  and 
for  manganese  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  gelatinous  silica  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  pure  silica,  since  it  contains,  according  to  Bammelsbeig 

{Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  63,  p.  142),  a  newly-formed  silicate  of  Zr,  Ca,  and  fc 
in  definite  proportions.  This  is  obtained  as  a  residue  when  the  wdl 
washed  silica  is  dried,  ignited,  and  boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodi 
To  detect  the  metallic  acids  the  residue  left  by  the  hydrochlone 
acid  is  treated  according  to  p.  194. 

(Erstediie,  according  to  Forchhammer,  behaves  as  follows : — 
In  the  matrass  yields  water.  B.  B.  infusible.  In  borax  and  S.  Fk 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  the  0.  F.  to  a  colorless  glass.  Willi 
8.  Ph.  and  tin  on  coal  a  titanic  acid  reaction  is  produced.  Is  not 
dissolved  by  soda,  but  with  the  reduction  assay  traces  of  tin  can  be 
found.  (Berzelius.) 

The  zirconia  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the  fine  powder  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  platinum 
spoon,  treating  the  powdered  mass  with  water,  filtering  out  the 
silica,  and  then  diluting  with  much  water.  A  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  are  now  added  and  the  titanic  acid  thrown  down  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  by  continued  boiling.  After  settling  this  is  filtered  out 
and  the  acid  solution,  containing  Zr,  Oa,  itg,  and  Be,  treated  with 
ammonia,  which  perfectly  separates  the  Zr  with  the  Ee ;  a  little  Ca 
goes  down  with  them,  but  nearly  all  the  lig  remains  in  solution. 
The  further  treatment  of  these  bodies  is  indicated  in  the  directions 
given  for  the  preceding  minerals. 

Zircon,  according  to  Berzelius,  behaves  as  follows : — 
The  colorless,  transparent  variety  is  unaltered;  the  clear,  red 
(hyacinth)  loses  color,  becoming  clear  as  water,  or  very  slightly 
yellow.  The  opaque,  brown  variety  becomes  white  and  resemblee 
cracked  glass.  The  dark  variety  from  Finbo  yields  some  moisture^ 
becomes  milk-white,  and  then  appears  as  if  weathered.  All  are  pe^ 
fectly  infusible. 

In  borax  zircon  dissolves  with  difficulty  to  a  clear  glass,  with 
which  it  shows  the  same  behavior  as  zirconia,  p.  81.  Not 
:i!  tacked   by   S.   Ph.,   the   glass  remaining  colorless  in  0.  F.  .and 
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B.  F.  Insoluble  in  soda^  the  edges  only  being  slightly  attacked  and 
the  soda  going  into  the  coal.  On  platinum  foil  most  zircons  show 
traces  of  manganese. 

Auerbachiie  behaves  like  zircon. 

Malacofiy  according  to  Scheerer,  behaves  as  follows : — 

In  the  matrass  yields  some  water.  B.  B.  is  infusible.  The  fine 
splinters  become  white  and  opaque  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  but  are  not 
dissolved.  The  extremely  fine  powder  dissolves  slowly  in  borax, 
showing  a  little  iro^ ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  S.  Ph.,  leaving  the 
silica  alone.    In  small  fragments  it  is  not  attacked  by  soda. 

CatapUiite  yields  water  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  to  a  white 
enamel.    In  borax  dissolves  with  difficulty  to  a  clear,  colorless  glass. 

Easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinizing;  the 
dilute  acid  solution  colors  turmeric  paper  orange-yellow  (zircon 
reaction).  Dana. 

TachyaphaUite  yields  water  containing  fluorine.  B.  B.  becomes 
white,  but  does  not  fuse. 

Holmite  (variety  of  seyhertite),  analyzed  by  Richardson,  becomes 
colorless  and  opaque  B.  B.  and  gives  a  slight  iron  reaction  with  borax. 

To  detect  zirconia  in  zircon  and  the  following  minerals,  their  very 
fint  TX)wder  is  fused  with  one  and  a  half  volumes  of  soda  and  three 
of  borax  on  coal  in  the  0.  F.,  the  clear  bead  pulverized,  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  very  gently  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  so  aa 
to  separate  the  silica.  Bapid  evaporation  at  a  high  temperature 
would  cause  much  zirconia  to  remain  undissolved  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  The  nearly  dry  mass  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  silica  filtered  out,  after  which  any  protochloride  of 
iron  must  be  transformed  into  sesquichloride  with  nitric  acid.  The 
zirconia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  are  then  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
and  the  very  voluminous  precipitate  concentrated,  so  that  it  may  be 
filtered  out  more  easily,  by  boiling  the  whole.  The  little  yttria  and 
lime  in  malacon  are  here  to  be  disregarded.  The  separation  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  from  the  zirconia  is  effected  as  before  iu  case  (.>] 
wohUrite  and  eudialyte,  pp.  194  and  195.  The  ammoniacal  filtrate 
can  be  further  tested  with  oxalic  acid,  salt  of  phosphorus,  and  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  for  other  constituents. 

Thoria,  said  to  be  present  in  tachyaphaltite,  would  be  found  in 
the  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  zirconia,  and  would 
remain  behind  on  digesting  this  in  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Eichardson,  holmite  contains  only  2.05  per  cent, 
zirconia,  which  could  not  be  detected  with  certainty  in  the  small 
quantity  bei  e  treated 
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13.  Thobia,  Th. 

Us  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Thoria  is  of  very  rare  occurrenoe ;  it  has  been  found : 
a.  In  a  combination  of  hypaniobic  add  or  niobic  acid^  with  aeietH* 
bases  in 

Pyrochlore  from  various  localities,  vide  lime ; 
Samarskite,  vide  yttria. 

J.  Combined  with  silicic  acid  in 
Thorite  (and   orangite,  the  yellowish  yariety)  III,  IG, — ^Th8i+U 
fl: ;  for  the  black  thorite— Th  Si  +  2  fi  (Dana).    A  large  propw- 
tion  of  other  silicates  are  present,  the  bases  being  &,  N  &»  Oi^ 
]!^g,  Al,  fe,  12n,  &,  f  b,  and  Sn.    Orangite  contains  sometimtta 
little  oxide  of  Tanadiom. 
c.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 
Mouazite,  vide  cerium,  eta,  p.  199. 

Examination  for  Thoxla, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  above  minerab, 

SILICATE  OF  THORIA. 

Thorite  behaves,  according  to  Berzelius,  as  follows: — 
In  the  matrass  yields  water  and  turns  brownish-red.  B.  R  on  ooil 
infusible.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  and  the  saturated  glass  is  opaque 
on  cooling,  but  if  otherwise  cannot  be  made  opaque  by  flaming. 
The  glass  shows  iron.  With  S.  Ph.  it  leaves  a  silica  skeleton ;  the 
glass  shows  iron  and  opalesces  in  cooling.  With  soda  on  coal  a 
yellowish-brown  slag;  on  platinum  foil  manganese.  By  a  reduction 
assay  minute,  malleable  globules  of  tin  and  lead  are  obtained. 
Orangite,  according  to  Bergmann,  behaves  thus: — 
In  the  platinum  spoon  small  splinters  generally  crumble  to  a  dark 
brown  mass  and  again  assume  their  orange  color  on  cooling;  the 
larger  fragments  become  opaque.  Heated  in  the  alcohol  flame  in 
the  forceps  fragments  decrepitate  slightly  and  particles  which  fly 
off  glow  brightly,  without  afterward  showing  change  of  color.  Infus- 
ible on  coal,  the  edges  only  being  sometimes  slightly  glazed,  perhi^ 
owing  to  foreign  bodies.  With  soda  only  the  silica  is  dissolved;  tie 
remaining  substances  can  be  detected  as  yellowish  particles  in  the 
oj^Mque  glassy  mass  with  che  magnifier.  With  borax  a  yeUowidi 
ImmcI,  colorless  when  cold;  but  with  S.  Ph.  in  the  O.  P.  a  reddish 
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^     glass,  colorless  on  cooliDg,  which  becomes  yellowish  in  the  R.  F.  and 
:      is  then  also  colorless  when  cold. 

To  detect  the  thoria  in  these  minerals  they  are  fused  in  fine 

powder,  according  to  p.  113,  with  soda  and  borax  on   coal  beside  a 

silver  button  in  the  R,  F.,  nntil  any  oxides  of  tin  and  lead  are  reduced 

and  united  with  the  silver  and  the  fdsed  glass  appears  quite  clear. 

This  is  pulverized  and  treated  as  usual  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 

<h78alt  obtained  by  evaporation  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

dissolved  in  water,  and  the  silica  filtered  out    After  boiliug  the 

wintion  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  peroxidize  the  iron,  a 

slight  excess  of  ammonia  is  added,  which   throws  down  thoria, 

fiesquioxides  of  iron   and  uranium,  and  part  of  the  protoxide  of 

manganese.     The  amount  of  alumina  present  is  not  worthy  of 

notice.    The  washed  precipitate,  while  moist,  is  dissolved  in  dilute 

SQlphuric  acid  and   the  solution    evaporated  to  a  small  volume. 

During  the  evaporation  neutral  sulphate  of  thoria  separates  as  a 

white,  loose  mass,  from  which  the  acid  solution  of  the  other  bases  is 

decanted  after  some  time.     This  salt  is  then  washed  with  boiling 

water,  dried,  and  converted  into  pure  thoria  by  ignition. 

To  separate  the  thoria  still  contained  in  the  wash-water  and  the 
solution  of  the  other  bases,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  a  mther  small 
volume,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  a  boiling-hot 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  added.  While  cooling  a 
double  sulphate  of  thoria  and  potassa  separates,  which  is  washed 
with  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  then 
dissolved  in  boiling-hot  water  containing  some  sulphuric  acid,  after 
which  the  thoria  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  dried,  and  ignited. 
The  oxides  of  iron  and  uranium  are  separated  from  the  solution  as 
directed  under  yttria,  p.  190.  The  lime  is  found  in  the  first  ammo- 
oiacal  filtrate  by  adding  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Examinations  for  Metals  or  their  Oxides. 

1.  Cerium,  Oe;  Lanthanum,  La;  Didymium,  Di. 

Occurrence  of  these  metals  in  the  mineral  kingdom^ 

Cerium  is  one  of  the  rare  metals  and  occurs  in  the  following 
minerals,  almost  always  in  connection  with  more  or  less  lanthanum 
«nd  didymium. 

€u  Combined  with  fluorine  as  neutral  fluoride  in 
Fluocerite  from  Broddbo, — Ce  P  with  Oe  F*,  inch  some  ^  and  fl  : 
and  as  basic  fluoride  in 
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Fluocerine  from  Pinbo,— Oe  P*  +  3  Oe  fi  j 

Fluocerine  from  Eiddarhyttan,— (Oe  F'4-8fi)+0eft; 
Yttrocerite,  vide  lime, 

b.  Combined  with  phosphoric  acid  in 

Cryptolite  (phosphocerite), — Oe'  P,  with  a  little  te; 

Monazitoid  2,— (Ce,  La)'  P,  with  a  little  Ta  ?,  Ca,  and  ft ; 

Monazite  2,— (Ce,  La,  l)i,  Th**)*  P;  Dana.     Also  contains  smaU 
quantities  of  Oa,  ]£[g,  and  Sn. 

Ohurchite,— (I  Ce  +  i  Ca)*  P  +  4  ft ;  Dana. 

c.  With  carbonic  acid  in 

Parisite  1,— Ca  P  +  3  (Ce,  La,  I)i)  C  4-  ft.    Dana  gires  (Oe,  La,  t)i) 

C  4-  i  (Ca,  Ce)  P,  making  the  water  accidental 
Kischtimite  1,-3  La  C  +  Ce'  (P,  0)*  +  ft; 
Lanthanite  1,— (La,  Oi)  0  +  3  ft. 

d.  With  various  metallic  acids,  as  niobic,  hyponiobic,  and  titanic 
acidSy  in 

Pyrochlore,  vide  lime ; 

Pergusonite, 

^schynite, 

Euxenite, 

Polycrase, 

Polymignite, 

Eutherfordite.  According  to  Shepard  1?i,  Ce,  and  perhaps  oxides  of 
uranium  and  yttrium.  (Dana.) 

e.  With  silicic  acid  in  the  following  silicates : 

Cerite  III,  IG,— (Ce,  La,  t>iy  Si  +  ft,  with  a  little  Ca  and  f'e ;  that 

from  Bastnas  is  said  to  contain  a  little  Ta,  V,  and  Ti ; 

Tritomite  III  A,  IG, — Si,  Ge,  Ce?,  La,  Ca,  and  ft,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  Slg,  Xl,  t,  i^a,  f'e,  ]Sf n,  Cu,  Sn,  and  W ; 

Allanite  {cerine)  I  A,  lG,-~3  ik'  Si  +  K"  Si";  &=  ]5^e,  Ce,  La,  Oi, 
Slg,t,flu;  K  =  ;tl,|5e; 

Orthite  I-II  A,  IG;  composition  nearly  that  of  allanite^  but  con- 
tains water ;  sometimes  not  more  than  some  specimens  of  allan* 
ite,  of  which  Dana  makes  it  a  variety.   Erdmannite  is  very  similar. 

Pyrorthite  I-II,  1 ;  Si,  Ce,  te,  ]iln,  'i',  3tl,  Ca,  with  much  water  and 
carbonaceous  matter.    An  impure  orthite-like  mineral.   (Dana.) 

Bodenite 

Muromontite,   \  vide  yttria. 

Gadolinite, 
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/.  In  silicates  containing  titanic  acid: 

Tscheflfkinite  I  A,  IG,— Si,  Ti,  Ce,  La,  fii,  f'e,  Ca,  and  rery  small 

qnantities  of  Ag,  liln,  £,  I^a ; 

Mosandrite  I  A,  1,— Si,  Ti,  Ce,  La,  Oi,  Sin,  Oa,  %  i,  fl[. 
g.  Witii  phosphoric  acid  in 

Chnrchite,— (I  Ce  +  i  Ca)*  P  +  4  fi,  Dana. 

Bzamination  for  Oeriom,  Zianthannmi  and  Did3rmiiiiiu 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  above  named  minerals^ 

a.  Oeneral  examination  for  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium. 

The  great  difBcolty  of  completely  separating  the  three  oxides  from 
one  another  renders  it  seldom  possible  to  undertake  this  with  the 
trifling  quantity  employed  in  blowpipe  analysis.  The  oxide  of 
cerium  can  be  separated  in  approximate  purity  from  the  mixed 
oxides  obtained,  after  they  have  been  ignited,  by  first  treating  them 
with  dilnte  and  then  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  extracts 
the  lanthanum  and  didymium.  Upon  evaporating  this  solution, 
igniting  the  salt,  and  again  treating  the  oxides  with  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  any  oxide  of  cerium  which  had  been  dissolved  remains 
now  nndissolved.  From  the  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didymium 
the  oxides  are  thrown  down  with  ammonia  and  dissolved  in  sulphurie 
acid.  The  dry  salt  being  then  dissolved  to  saturation  in  water  at 
43**  to  45*  F.  and  the  solution  warmed  to  100^  sulphate  of  lanthanum 
separates,  leaving  the  didymium  salt  in  the  solution,  from  which  it 
can  be  precipitated  by  potassa.  The  oxides  may  be  obtained  still 
purer  by  repeating  this  process.  Another  method,  not  so  suitable 
for  small  quantities,  consists  in  separating  the  oxides  by  means  of 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  chlorine. 

Pure  sesquioxide  of  cerium  is  yellow,  inclining  to  red ;  the  impure 
oxide  is  brick-red.  Proto-sesquioxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the 
oxalate  of  the  protoxide  in  the  air,  is  white,  with  a  sliade  of  yellow, 
and  is  orange-red  when  heated.  Oxide  of  lanthanum  is  colorless; 
ignited  oxide  of  didymium  is  white  and  the  peroxide  brown. 

In  many  of  the  above  named  minerals,  containing  besides  oxides 
of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium,  no  considerable  quantity  of 
other  coloring  metallic  oxides,  viz.,  fluocerite,  the  phosphates  and 
carbonates,  and  cerite,  the  oxides  mentioned  can  be  found  with 
comparative  ease.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  in  the  0.  F.  red  or  dark 
yellow  beads  are  obtained,  according  as  more  or  less  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  these  lose  their  color  on  cooling,  as  well  as  in  the  R.  P\, 
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to  such  an  extent  that  the  S.  Ph.  bead  becomes  quite  cdoite 
The  borax  bead  can  also  be  rendered  opaque  or  enamel-whits  t} 
flaming,  and  the  more  quickly  the  less  silica  there  is  in  the  minenl 
In  the  other  minerals,  which  contain  also  oxides  of  iron  ill 
uranium,  or  titanic  acid^  the  cerium,  etc,  cannot  always  be  deteetied 
with  certainty  except  by  the  aid  of  the  wet  ways,  as  has  been  alrwdj 
described  for  many  of  the  above  minerals  under  yttria. 

b.  Behavior  of  the  above  named-minerals  before  the  blawpipt 

FLUORIDES. 

Fluocerite  in  the  matrass  yields  water  and  at  the  melting  point ot 
glass  the  matrass  is  attacked  at  a  distance  from  the  assay.  Tto 
water  colors  Brazil-wood  paper  yellow;  the  assay  piece  beoonwB 
white.  In  the  open  tube,  when  the  flame  is  directed  within  tto 
tube,  the  interior  is  attacked;  the  condensed  water  turns  Bniil- 
wood  paper  yellow,  and  the  assay  piece  assumes  a  dark  yellow  color. 
On  coal  infusible,  but  darkens  in  color.  With  borax  and  S.PI1. 
reacts  like  oxide  of  cerium  containing  oxides  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium.  With  soda  it  is  disintegrated  and  swells,  but  is  not 
dissolved ;  the  soda  goes  into  the  coal,  leaving  a  gray  mass. 

Fhiocerine  yields  water  and  becomes  darker  (Berzelius).  On 
coal  changes  color  and  when  heated  nearly  to  redness  appears  blad[f 
but  on  cooling  becomes  dark  brown,  then  fine  red,  and  finally  dark 
yellow.  This  change  of  color  distinguishes  it  from  fluocerite.  It  is 
infusible.  With  fluxes  like  fluocerite,  but  is  not  disintegrated  bj 
soda,  except  by  a  strong  and  long  continued  blast 

Fhiocerine  from  Riddarhyttan  yields  in  the  matrass  some  moil- 
ture,  without  altering  in  appearance  (Berzelius).  On  coal  infusible, 
but  becomes  opaque  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  same  changes  of  color 
are  presented  as  in  the  foregoing  mineral.  In  the  open  tube  a  strong 
fluorine  reaction.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  like  the  foregoing.  With 
soda  is  not  disintegrated  nor  dissolved,  and  does  not  swell. 

PHOSPHATES. 

CJivrchiie, — B.  B.  in  the  tube  yields  acid  water,  becoming  opaque. 
In  0.  F.  becomes  reddish,  and  difficultly  soluble  (?).  With  borax  in 
0.  F.  a  bead,  orange-yellow  and  opaline  while  hot,  colorless  or  slightlj 
amethystine  when  cold.  (Dana.) 

Cryptolite  is  unaltered  by  moderate  heating.  Soluble  in  ooDceo- 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  Phosphocerite,  according  to  Chapman,  vitri- 
fies partially  on  the  edges,  tinging  the  flame  slightly  green.    Affords 
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the  reaction  of  phosphoric  acid  and  also  of  cerium ;  but  produces 
with  borax  and  S.  Ph.  a  glass,  pale  violet-blue  when  cold,  owing 
either  to  didymium,  or  a  minute  portion  of  cobalt  ore  (Dana). 
Cryptolite  remains  behind  when  the  green  and  reddish  apatites  of 
Arendal  are  dissolved  in  acids,  and  is  similarly  found  in  the  cobalt 
ores  of  Tunaberg. 

Monazite. — B.  B.  becomes  dark  gray,  and  when  strongly  heated 
the  crystal  faces  become  lustrous.  Moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
gives  a  bluish-green  flame.  Dissolves  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  glass, 
yellow  when  hot  and  nearly  colorless  when  cold ;  the  same  in  both 
flames ;  with  borax  in  the  R  F.  the  strongly  saturated  glass  becomes 
enamel-white  by  flaming.  With  S.  Ph.  and  tin  on  coal  a  slight 
titanium  reaction.  With  soda  on  coal  a  little  tin  is  obtained,  and 
on  platinum  foil  a  manganese  reaction.  With  boracic  acid  and  iron 
phosphide  of  iron  is  formed.  (Kersten.) 

Monazitaid  yields  water.  B.  B.  becomes  strongly  luminous, 
without  fusing.    With  fluxes  like  monazite.     (Hermann.) 

CARBONATES. 

Parisite  in  the  matrass  yields  water  and  carbonic  acid,  becoming 
oinnamon  brown  and  friable.  B.  B.  phosphoresces,  but  is  infusible. 
With  borax  a  yellow  bead,  colorless  on  cooling  (Bunsen).  With 
fused  S.  Ph.  in  the  open  tube  gives  the  fluorine  reaction.  (Dana.) 

Kischtimite  yields  water  and  becomes  darker  in  the  matrass.  B.  B. 
at  a  moderate  heat  becomes  dull,  opaline,  and  yellow ;  at  a  higher 
heat  glows,  and  when  cold  has  a  high  lustre  and  is  brick-red.  With 
borax  in  0.  F.  a  glass,  yellowish-red  when  hot,  feebly  yellowish  on 
cooling;  in  R  F.  feebly  yellowish  while  hot  and  colorless  when  cold. 
With  S.  Ph.  behaves  quite  similarly. 

Lanthanite  from  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  becomes  white  when  heated, 
then  brown,  and  is  infusible.  With  borax  a  bluish  glass,  growing 
brown  on  cooling  and  finally  amethyst-red. 

SILICATES. 

a.  Cerite  yields  water  and  becomes  quite  opaque  in  the  matrass. 
On  coal  springs  about  and  is  infusible.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax, 
giving  in  0.  F.a  deep,  dark  yellow  glass,  becoming  lighter  on  cooling, 
and  which  can  be  flamed  opaque.  In  K.  F.  the  glass  shows  a  feeble 
iron  color.  By  S.  Ph.  the  oxide  of  cerium  is  extracted  with  the 
usual  play  of  colors;  the  glass  appears  colorless  when  cold  and  a 
white,  opaque  silica  skeleton  remains.  Undissolved  by  soda,  but 
half  fused  to  a  dark  yellow  slaggy  mass.     (Berzelius.) 
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b.  Tritomite  yields  water  and  gives  a  feeble  fiaorine  reaction  Id  tbf 
matrass.  B.  B.  burns  white,  swells  somewhat,  becomes  cracked,  wA 
occasionally  decrepitates  with  violence.  Dissolves  in  borax  in  0.  £ 
to  a  reddish-yellow  glass,  colorless  on  cooling.  The  finely  pukerued 
mineral  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  (N.  J.  Berlin.) 

c.  Allanite  (cerine  from  Bastnas)  yields  in  the  matrass  some  water 
without  changing  its  appearance ;  the  water  is  not  therefore  cheo- 
ically  combined.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  with  intumescence  to  a  black, 
lustrous,  vitreous  bead.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  to  a  black,  opaqoe 
glass,  which  becomes  blood-red,  however,  in  0.  F.  while  hot,  m4  1 
more  or  less  dark  yellow  after  cooling ;  in  R.  F.  it  assumes  a  tin^ 
iron -green  color.  Does  not  become  opaque  by  flaming.  S.  Ph. 
decomposes  it,  leaving  a  silica  skeleton.  The  glass  shows  the  iroft 
color  while  hot,  but  in  cooling  becomes  colorless  and  opalescent 
(Berzelius.) 

Damour  and  Descloizeaux  {Ann,  de  Ohinu  et  de  Fhys.  LIX.,  365) 
have  tested  allanite  from  various  sources.  That  from  Bastnas  yieldf 
no  water  and  fuses  quietly  to  a  black,  magnetic  glass.  That  from 
Hitter5e  yields  some  water  and  is  easily  fusible,  with  formation  of 
bubbles,  but  without  intumescence,  to  a  black  magnetic  enamel. 
Various  allanites  from  Greenland  yield  a  little  water  in  the  matrass, 
swelling  much  at  the  same  time,  and  forming  a  spongy,  gray  mass, 
which  heated  a  short  time  B.  B.  is  converted  into  a  black  magnetie 
glass. 

d.  Orthite  from  Finbo  and  Oottliebsgang,  as  well  as  from  granite 
near  Stockholm  and  S5derk6ping,  yields  water  in  the  matrass  and 
becomes  lighter  in  color  at  a  higher  heat.  On  coal  intumesces, 
becomes  yellowish-brown,  and  finally  fuses  with  ebullition  to  a  black, 
blebby  glass.  Dissolves  readily  in  borax  to  a  glass,  blood-red  in 
0.  F.  and  yellow  when  cold.  In  R.  F.  green.  Is  easily  decomposed 
by  S.  Ph.  with  the  usual  phenomena.  With  a  very  little  soda  fuses; 
with  more  swells  to  a  grayish -yellow  slag.  On  platinum  shows 
manganese.  (I>erzelius.) 

According  to  Damour  and  Descloizeaux  (1.  c.)  orthite  from 
Snarum  yields  water  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black,  magnetic 
slag  ;  similar  reactions  are  shown  by  various  orthites  from  Hitteroe, 
some  of  which  assume  a  gray  color  in  the  matrass;  by  the  uralor- 
tliite  from  Miask,  as  well  as  orthites  from  Stockholm  (one  variety 
fuses  to  a  grayish,  blebby,  feebly  magnetic  enamel)  and  ArendaL 
Orthite  from  Fahlun  becomes  white  B.  B.  and  fuses  on  the  edges  to 
a  white  enamel.     0.  from  Grc(^nland  yields  some  water,  intumesces 
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«trongly,  and  forms  a  gray  mass,  which  fuses,  in  one  variety,  to  a 
iprayish-blad^  very  slightly  magnetic  enamel ;  in  the  other,  to  a 
brownish-gray  scoria,  and  in  B.  F.  to  a  black  magnetic  enamel. 

e.  Pyrorthite  (containing  one-third  its  weight  of  carbon)  behares, 
according  to  Berzelins,  as  follows : — 

In  the  matrass  yields  rery  much  water,  the  last  portions  being 
yellowish  and  having  a  bnmt  odor.  The  residue  is  as  black  as  coal. 
<}ently  heated  on  coal  and  afterward  ignited  at  one  point,  it  takes 
fire  and  glows  of  itsel£  The  combustion  is  more  lively  with  several 
fragments,  or  with  coarse  powder,  and  when  blown  upon.  It  leaves 
the  mineral  white,  or  grayish-white,  sometimes  inclining  to  red,  and 
so  light  and  porous  that  it  will  not  remain  on  the  coal  before  the 
blowpipe  flame.  In  the  forceps  it  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black 
bead  with  a  dull  surface.  With  borax  and  soda  like  orthite.  Dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  S.  Ph.,  the  porous  mass  remaining  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  bead,  but  sinking  into  it  on  cooling.  It  emerges 
again  on  being  re-heated. 

To  detect  the  separate  elements  in  the  foregoing  silicates  a  proper 
amount  of  the  fine  powder  is  treated  with  aqua  regia  in  a  porcelain 
vessel,  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  silica 
filtered  out.  Ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess  to  the  filtrate  and 
throws  down  Be,  Ce,  La,  Di,  and  3Ll ;  leaving  most  of  the  Ca,  ]Jf g, 
and  iln.  By  digesting  the  washed  precipitate,  after  filtration,  with 
II  solution  of  potassa  Xl  is  separated  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
alkaline  solution  as  directed  for  silicates  under  alumina.  The 
metallic  oxides  freed  from  Xl  are  treated  while  still  moist  with  not 
too  concentrated  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  warmed;  this  dissolves 
the  iron,  and  the  other  oxides  settle  to  the  bottom  in  combination 
with  oxalic  acid,  as  a  heavy  crystalline  powder.  These  salts  are 
filtered  out,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  ignited  in  the  platinum 
<»psule.  The  separation  of  the  three  oxides  has  been  described  on 
p.  201.  After  adding  a  little  nitric  acid  to  the  filtrate  the  oxide  of 
iron  can  be  thrown  down  with  potassa  and  tested  B.  B.  with  borax. 
The  further  treatment  of  the  lime,  eta,  has  been  given  under  the 
earths. 

SILICATES  CONTAINING  TITANIC   ACID. 

Tscheffkinite  behaves,  according  to  6.  Rose,  as  follows:— 

In  the  matrass  swells  and  yields  a  little  water.    B.  B.  glows  at 

6r8t,  then  intumesces  strongly,  becomes  brown  and  finally  fuses  to 

a  black  bead.    Its  powder  dissolves  rather  easily  in  borax  to  a  clear 

^lass,  slightly  colored  by  iron ;  a  small  quantity  yields  a  perfectly 
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clear  glass.  In  S.  Ph.  the  same,  but  dissolves  more  slowly,  and  when 
much  is  added  silica  separates  and  the  bead  opalesces  on  coolini^ 
Fuses  with  soda,  but  soon  spreads  out  and  sinks  iuto  the  cooL  B/ 
washing  away  the  coal  a  few  spangles  of  iron  are  obtained.  On 
platinum  shows  manganese. 

Mosandrite. — This  mineral,  which  occurs  with  leucophanite^  hai 
been  described  by  Erdmann.  In  the  matrass  it  yields  much  wtter 
and  turns  brownish-yellow  when  heated  to  redness.  B.  K  iom 
easily  with  intumescence  to  a  brownish-green,  semi-lustrous  beai 
With  borax  dissolves  easily  to  an  amethyst-red  bead,  yellowish  and 
nearly  colorless  in  R  F.  With  S.  Ph.  gives  a  silica  skeleton  and  in 
the  B.  F.  the  titanium  reaction.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil  showi 
manganese.  To  determine  such  constituents  of  these  two  silicatei 
as  cannot  be  detected  in  the  dry  way,  their  fine  powder  is  digested  at 
a  very  gentle  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
decomposed,  when  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  the  silica  filtered  out 
This  may  be  tested  B.  B.  as  tx)  purity,  after  being  washed.  The 
filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  and  a  little  nitric  acid  added  to  form 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  as  some  titanic  acid  is  liable  to  separate,  it 
is  filtered  out  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  filtrate. 
Ce,  La,  t)i,  Ife,  and  Ti  are  thrown  down,  leaving  Oa,  Mg,  fln,  % 
and  J^a  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  out,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which 
dissolves  out  IS^e  and  Ti,  leaving  Ce,  La,  and  t>\  behind  as  oxalatei 
Tlie  former  are  precipitated  by  potassa  and  separated  by  dissolTing 
them  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  diluting  with  much  water,  and  boiling  until  as  much  titanic 
acid  is  precipitated  as  possible. 

This  separation  is  really  unnecessary  as  the  presence  of  titanic 
acid  and  iron  can  be  detected  with  certainty  in  the  potassa  precipi- 
tate by  means  of  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  vide  titanic  acid. 

The  undissolved  oxalates  are  ignited  and  treated  as  before,  p.  201, 
and  *the  bases  in  tlie  ammoniaeal  solution  are  also  separated  by  the 
methods  previously  made  known. 

2.  Manganese,  Mn. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kijigdoin  and  in  metallurgical  producU* 

Manganese  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  several  minerali, 
differing  considerably  in  chemical  composition ;  it  is  found  in  tiie 
following  combinations : 
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o.  With  arsenic  in 
Kaneite, — Mn'  Ab. 
&  With  sulphur  in 

9 

Alabandite  (manganblende), — Mn; 
Hanerite, — ^Mn. 

c  As  oxide^  either /r^a,  or  combined  with  wafer  of  hydration,  in 
Haasmannite  (black  manganese),, — £[n  fin,  sometimes  containiug  a 

little  fia,  Si,  and  ti ;  or  ]f[n'  fin  (Dana) ; 
Brannite^ — Hn,  frequently  with  a  little  fia,  Si,  and  fl  :   Daiui  gives 

the  formula  2  Sin*  fin  +  fin  Si ; 
Pyrolusite  (gray  manganese), — fin,  with  frequently  a  IntU-  lia,  Si, 

and  £[; 
Polianite  (a  very  pure  pyrolusite  with  less  water  than  any  other 

manganese  ore,  which  contains  chiefly  fin ;  also  very  little  ^1 

and  Se) ; 
Manganite, — fin  £[ ; 

Psilomelane, — (fin,  Ba,  iL)  fin  +  £[  (Bammelsberg) ; 
Varvacite, — fin  fi  +  fin,  possibly  only  a  mixture  of  both ; 
Wad,  probably  resulting  from   the  alteration  of  other  manganese 

ores.    It  consists  principally  of  fin,  fin,  and  £[,  but  usually 

contains  more  or  less  £!e,  d£l,  l3a.  Si,  etc. ; 
OroroilitCy  very  similar  to  wad,  is  chiefly  fin  +  fl,  but  mixed  with 

fin  +  fl,  and  containing  a  little  £^  and  clay; 

Pyrochroite, — (fin,  fig)  fl ;  (Dana). 
d.  With  other  metallic  oxides : 
a.  With  protoxide  of  cobalt  in 

ABbolite  (earthy  cobalt), — fin,  Co  (Cu),  fl ;  sometimes  mixed  with 

8e,  Co*  Xs,  and  silicates  of  alumina.    The  black  mineral  from 

Kamsdorf  near  Saalfeld  is,  according  to  Hammelsbcrg,  (Co,  Ou) 

fin*  +  4  fl,  and  contains  19.4   per  cent.  Co  =  15.4  per  cent. 

Co. 
|3.  With  oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  in 
Franklinite, — (I'e,  2n,  fin)*  (l^e,  fin),  occasionally  containing  a 

little  Si,  £l,  and  fig. 
y.  With  oxide  of  copper  in 
Crednerite, — Cu*  fin*,  incl.  fia  and  a  little  Ca,  with  33.7  per  cent 

Cu; 
Jjampadite  (cupreous  manganese), — (Cu,  fin)   fin'  +  2  fl,  incl.  a 

little  Co,  C»j  fea,  fig,  and  £,  with  about  12  per  cent.  Cu. 
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e.  Combined  with  acids. 

a.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Fauserite,— if  g  S  +  2  iSin  S  +  16  fi  pana) ; 
Apjohnite  {manganese  alum))  vide  magnesia^ 

0.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

HureauUte,— (An,  fey  P*  +  5  fl ; 

••  •• 

Triplite  from  Limoges,— Fe*  P  +  Sin*  P,  inch  a  little  Ca;  Dam 

gives  V.  Kobell's  formula  as  ft*P  +  BF;fer=Jjfe+}fiii, 
and  R  =  1  Ca  +  2  Mg  +  3  Fe,  for  a  triplite  from  Schlackenw&ld; 

Zwieselite,— (]5^e,  ]Sfn)"  P  +  (Fe,  Mn)  F,  with  a  little  Si; 

Heterosite, — 3  (iC'e,  fin)*  P'  +  6  fl ;  perhaps  altered  triphylite; 
Triphylite,  vide  lithia. 

y.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Bhodochrosite  (dialogite), — ]illn  G,  but  may  generally  be  expressed 

by  the  formula  (fin,  !&e,  Ca,  fig)  0 ; 
Manganocaleite,— (Ca,  fig)  C  +  2  (t'e,  fin)  0: 

6,  With  tungstic  acid  in 
Megabasite,— (fin,  ^e)*  W*; 
Huebnerite, — fin  W  (Dana) ; 
Wolframite,  vide  iron. 

6.  With  tafitnlic  and  hyponiobic  acids  in 
Tantalite  and  columbite,  vide  iron. 

^.  With  silicic  acid  in  the  following  silicates: 
Piedmontite  I  A,  3,-3  Ca'  8i  +  2  (Sn,  Xl,  Ife)'  Si»; 
Partschinite, — Si,  il,  Fe,  fin  (29  per  cent),  Ca; 

fin  Si;  the  related  minerals  allagite,  photicite, 
corneous  manganese  {horn  mangan),  hydrmpl^ 
are  mixtures  of  homstone  and  silicate  of  man- 
ganese and  partly  also  of  homstone  with  rhodo- 
chrosite ; 

Tephroite  I-II,  IG,— Mn'  Si,  excl.  f^e,  Ca,  fig,  fi; 
Knebelite  III,  10,— (i  ^""e  +  ^  fin)*  Si,  with  about  35  per  cent  Mn; 
Fowlerite  {zinciferous  rhodonite), — (fin,  te,  2n,  fig,  Ca)  Si; 
Manganese,  black  silicate  of,  I A  {Mangankiesely  schwarzer;  perhaps 

hydrous  tephroite), — fin'  Si  4-  2  fl; 
Marceline  {heterocline), — fin'  Si*,  incl.  a  little  Ife. 

According  to  Babr  the  following  combinations  also  occur: 

fin'  Si"  4- 3  fi[  from  Klji])i>ornd;  from  the  same  place  (2  fln' 


Rhodonite, 
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Si'+6fl)  +3(fi«Si  +  2fl);  also  (3  fin*  Si*  +  fl)  +&£[•, 
and  (3  &•  Si  +  f  ll)  +  f  a  Si*.    Perhaps  with  these  should  be 
joined  witHngitey  straiopeite  (with  8  per  cent  fig),  and  neoiociie. 
flelyite,  vide  glucina ; 

Spessartite  (manganese-alumina  garnet)  I,  2, — 3  Mn'  Si  +  £l*  Si% 

also  containing  some  te; 
Garpholite,  vide  alumina; 
Troostitey  vide  zinc 

11.  With  arsenic  cund  in 

Ohondrarsenite,  1 ;  essentially  fin*  2l8  +  2(  fi,  ezcl.  some  Ca  and 

fig. 
6.  With  boracie  acid  in 

fiussexite,— (I  (fin,  fig)  +  i  fi)*  B,  or  (fin,  fig)*  B  +  fi  (Brush). 

The  numerous  other  silicates  containing  manganese  have  been 
already  partly  enumerated  under  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  mentioned  under  the  following  metals,  etc. 

Manganese  also  forms  a  frequent  constituent  of  yarious  metallur- 
gical products,  occurring  in  the  metallic  state  in  raw  iron  and  steel ; 
with  sulphur  in  the  various  matt-like  products  from  the  smelting  of 
certain  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  and  especially  also  as  protoxide 
with  silicic  acid  in  the  different  slags. 

Bxamination  for  Manganeia 

including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  mitierals  above  enu^ 

merated. 

a.  Oeneral  examination  for  manganese. 

Manganese  can  be  very  easily  detected  in  substances  containing, 
besides  oxide  of  manganese,  no  other  metallic  oxides  which  give 
colored  glasses  with  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  by  simply  dissolving  them  in 
those  fluxes  on  platinum  wire  in  the  0.  E.  and  then  treating  the 
bead  with  the  R  F.  The  hot  beads  appear  amethyst-red,  but  on 
cooling  ar«  red  inclining  to  violet,  and  lose  their  color  when  treated 
for  some  time  in  the  R.  F.,  especially  on  coal.  S.  Ph.  is  far  less 
intensely  colored  than  borax  and  the  color  disappears  much  more 
readily  in  the  R  F.,  vide  tables,  p.  105.  Should  a  small  proportion 
of  other  coloring  oxides  be  present  they  alter  the  araetliyst  color 
obtained  in  0.  F.  slightly  or  not  at  all,  but  occasionally  show  their 
own  peculiar  color  after  the  manganese  coloration  has  disappeared 
under  the  R,  F.,  e,  ^.,  sesquioxide  of  iron.     Should  the  amount  of 

14 
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aesquioxide  of  iron  be  large,  the  bead  appears  blood-red  in  the  0.  F. 
and  yellow  after  short  treatment  in  the  R  F.  When  the  amount  of 
OzidMftnd      manganese  is  considerable  the  assay  should  be  qnicUj 

®^^'  pinched  together  a  little  after  the  reduction,  or  else  shakn 
off  from  the  wire,  so  that  it  may  cool  immediately  and  not  gife  thi 
protoxide  of  .manganese  an  opportunity  to  color  the  bead  again  lij 
becoming  more  highly  oxidized.  If  there  is  not  manganese  enongh 
to  color  the  S.  Ph.  bead,  the  latter,  after  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  tbi 
substance  has  been  dissolved  in  it,  is  brought  in  contact  with  alit& 
crystal  of  nitre,  which  causes  it  to  froth  up  and  assnme  on  cooling 
an  amethyst,  or  feeble  rose  color,  according  |o  the  amount  of  man- 
ganese present.  The  small  fragment  of  nitnS  is  placed  near  by  on  a 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  bead  after  being  strongly  heated  on  the  wire 
in  the  0.  F.  is  quickly  brought  against  it,  when  the  two  salts  unite 
and  })ermanganate  of  potassa  is  formed  by  the  resulting  oxidation. 
The  evolution  of  gas  causes  the  glass  to  froth  np,  and  it  may  show 
the  red  color  only  when  cold.  On  treating  it  again  in  the  flame  the 
reaction  produced  by  the  nitre  entirely  disappears. 

Another  method  must  be  employed  to  detect  manganese  in  coin- 
pounds  containing  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  distinctly 
coloring  oxides.  The  best  reagent  is  soda,  which  in  all  cases  gives  the 
most  characteristic  reaction  for  manganese.  If  there  is  not  less  than 
0. 1  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese  present  the  powdered  substance  is 
mingled  with  two  or  three  volumes  of  soda  and  fused  on  platinum 
foil  in  die  0.  F.  The  oxide  of  manganese  dissolves  in  the  soda  to 
a  transparent,  green  mass,  consisting  of  manganate  of  soda,  wbidi 
flows  around  tlie  undissolved  portion  and  on  cooling  is  distincUy 
bluish -green.  If  there  is  less  than  0. 1  per  cent,  of  manganese  this  green 
color  is  not  so  easily  obtained,  but  by  employing  two  parts  of  soda 
and  one  of  nitre  all  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  more  highly 
oxidized  and  the  least  trace  of  it  colors  the  soda  distinctly  bluish- 
green,  after  the  assay  is  perfectly  cold. 

To  obtain  a  certain  manganese  reaction  from  garnets,  Fischer 
(Leonh,  Jahrb.  1801,  G53)  has  recommended  to  dissolve  not  too  little 
of  the  niineral  in  a  borax  bead  and  tlien  to  fuse  this  with  soda  on 
platinum  foil,  when  the  manganese  reaction  is  more  distinct  than 
with  soda  alone.  (Chapman  proposed  this  method  for  limestone, 
etc.,  as  early  as  1852.  — Transl.) 

The  presence  of  yesquioxido  of  chromium  gives  rise  to  yellow 
alkaline  chromates  when  soda  and  nitre  are  used,  but  this  in  no  way 
conceals  the  green  color  of  the  alkaline  manganate,  since  when 
Dxide  of  chromium  is  fused  on  platinum  foil  witli  equal  parts  of  soda 
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and  nitre  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  manganese  may  be  detected  by 
the  green  color  of  the  perfectly  cold,  fused  mass.  This  green  is, 
lioweTer,  no  longer  bluish,  but  yellowish-green. 

Minerals  containing  any  oxide  of  manganese,  higher  than  the 
protoxide,  eyolve  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
fhifl  can  be  detected  by  its  odor. 

Metallic  compounds  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  salts  decomposed  by  ignition,  and  the  resulting  oxides 
tested  for  manganese  with  soda  and  nitre,  as  above.     Metallic  Anenidet 

If  the  substance  consists  of,  or  contains  sulphides     *°^  suipwdes. 
or  arsenides  of  the  metals,  it  must  be  roasted  on  coal,  p.  77,  before 
the  above  tests  for  manganese  can  be  applied.  ^ 

When  the  substance  contains  silica  and  protoxide  of 
cobalt  at  the  same  time,  e,  g.,  an  ore  dressed  in  the  large 
way,  the  above  treatment  with  soda  yields  a  blue  mass,  consisting  of 
oxide  of  cobalt  dissolved  in  silicate  of  soda,  by  whicli  the  green  of 
the  manganese  is  entirely  concealed.  After  sepai*ating  the  silica 
and  other  injurious  ingredients,  however,  by  fusion  with  soda 
uid  borax  and  subsequent  treatment  in  the  wet  way,  as  directed 
&r  silicates  under  lime^  p.  155,  the  manganese  can  be  found  with 
certainty. 

J.  Blowpipe  eharacteristics  of  the  minerals  enumerated  above. 

ARSENIDE  OF  MANGANESE. 

Kaneite  bums  on  coal  with  a  blue  flame  and  yields  a  coat  of 
arsenous  acid  (Kane).  The  residue  undoubtedly  gives  manganese 
tractions. 

SULPHIDE  OF  MANGANESE. 

a.  Alahandite  is  unchanged  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube 
yields  sulphurous  acid  and  turns  grayish-green  on  the  surface.  When 
thoroughly  roasted  on  coal,  which  occurs  very  slowly,  it  reacts  like 
pure  oxide  of  manganese. 

h.  Hanerite  yields  sulphur  in  the  closed  tube  and  becomes  green. 
In  the  open  tube  yields  much  sulphurous  acid  and  becomes  green 
on  the  surface.  When  well  roasted  reacts  like  oxide  of  manganese 
with  the  fluxes. 

OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE. 

Most  of  the  oxides,  viz.,  hausmannitey  hraunUe,  7nanganite. 
psilomelane,  varvacitey  and  wad  yield  more  or  less  water  in  the 
matrass,  and  such  as  contain  a  higher  proportion  of  oxygen,  rspc- 
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cia31jpoliamte,j)yrolu8itetSknd.  groroilitSy  when  heated  to  redness  giie 
off  oxygen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  means  of  a  little  fragment 
of  charcoal  placed  in  the  matrass. 

They  dissolve  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  some  of  tbem  with  effeires- 
oence,  produced  by  escaping  oxygen,  and  either  behave  like  pore 
oxide  of  manganese,  or  after  reduction  show  iron,  p.  209.  They 
frequently  contain  a  small  amount  of  alkalies,  baryta,  or  lime,  which 
may  be  detected  by  igniting  them  thoroughly  in  the  0.  R,  laying 
them  on  platinum  foil,  moistening  them  with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
and  after  some  time  testing  this  water  with  red  litmus  paper.  On 
dissolving  such  an  oxide  of  manganese  in  hydrochloric  acid  chlorine 
is  evolved  and  any  silica  present  remains  behind.  The  solution  may 
then  be  further  examined  as  directed  under  baryta  and  lime. 
Pyrochroite  yields  much  water  in  the  matrass,  becomes  green,  then 
greenish-gray,  and  finally  brownish-black. 

OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE  COMBINED  WITH  OTHEB  METALLIC   OXIDES. 

Block  earthy  cobalt  from  Saalfeld  yields  water,  which  has  a  burnt 

odor.  B.  B,  in  the  forceps  and  on  coal  is  infusible,  but  if  Co'  Xs  is 
present  it  gives  a  light  blue  flame,  and  on  coal  evolves  a  feeble 
odor  of  arsenic.  With  borax  in  0.  F.  a  dark  violet  glass,  snialt- 
blue  in  R.  F.  In  S.  Ph.  only  the  cobalt  color,  but  the  saturated 
bead  treated  on  coal  with  tin  becomes  opaque-red  on  cooling,  vide 
copper.  Is  not  dissolved  by  soda,  but  gives  a  strong  manganese 
reaction  with  soda  and  nitre. 

The  same  mineral  from  Schneeberg  yields  water  in  the  matrass. 
With  borax  and  soda  like  the  above ;  but  with  S.  Ph.  shows  only  the 
cobalt  reaction. 

Many  so-called  earthy  cobalts  contain  so  little  Co  and  so  much 
Mn  that  a  very  large  amount  must  be  dissolved  in  the  borax  bead 
and  this  treated  for  a  long  time  in  a  good  R.  F.  in  order  to  produce  a 
blue  color. 

FrankUnite  alone  is  infusible ;  the  moistened  powder  treated  some 
time  on  coal  in  a  strong  R.  F.  yields  a  very  distinct  zinc  coat.  With 
borax  and  S.  Ph.  shows  manganese;  but  the  somewhat  strongly 
saturated  borax  bead  is  rather  red,  and  on  coal  in  tlie  R.  F.  becomes 
bottle-green  from  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron.  Willi  soda  on  platinum 
foil  sliows  manganese,  and  on  coal  a  slight  zinc  coat,  becoming 
stronger  when  some  borax  is  added. 

Crednerite  fuses  only  on  the  edges  of  very  thin  scales.  With  borax 
H  dark  violet  glass;  with  S.  Ph.  a  green  glass,  blue  Avhen  cold,  and 
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becoming  copper-red  in  R.  F.      Dissolves  to  a  green  solntiou  in 
kjdrochlorio  acid,  with  eyolntion  of  clibrine.    (Rammelsberg.) 

Lampadite  or  cupreous  manganese  yields  much  water  in  the 
matrass  and  then  decrepitates  somewhat  In  R.  F.  on  coal  becomes 
brown,  bat  is  infusible.  With  the  flaxes  affords  reactions  for  copper 
and  manganese,  and  with  soda  and  borax  in  S.  F.  on  coal  yields  a 
little  batton  of  copper. 

C0HBIKATI0K8  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  MAKOAKESE  WITH  ACIDS. 

The  phosphates  of  manganese,  including  hureaulUe,  triplitey 
9wteseltte,  heterosite,  and  triphylitej  yield  more  or  less  water.  B.  R 
fuse  very  easily  to  a  globnle  and  color  the  flame.  Those  free  from 
lithia  give  a  bluish-green,  phosphoric  acid  flame ;  the  others  produce 
a  red  coloration  at  the  same  time.  With  the  fluxes  react  for  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Megabasiie  behaves  like  wolframite^  p,  231. 

Huebnerite. — In  the  forceps  less  fusible  than  wolframite  ;  with  the 
fluxes  gives  manganese  and  tungstic  acid  reactions.  (Dana.) 

Rhodochrosite  and  manganocalcite  occasionally  yield  some  water 
and  often  decrepitate  very  violently.  Thoroughly  ignited  on  coal 
and  moistened  with  water,  they  generally  have  an  alkaline  reacti(»n 
on  red  litmns  paper,  owing  to  the  presence  of  lime.  They  dissolve 
in  the  fluxes  with  effervescence,  owing  to  escaping  carbonic  acid,  and 
react  like  oxide  of  manganese  containing  iron. 

Chondrarsenite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  blackens,  and  g\sQ^ 
nentral  water.  On  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  black  bead,  not  mag- 
netic; in  R  F.  gives  arsenical  fumes.  With  borax  a  manganese 
reaction.  (Dana.) 

Sussexite  behaves,  according  to  Brush,  as  follows : — 

In  the  closed  tube  darkens  slightly  and  yields  water,  containing 
at  least  a  trace  of  boracic  acid.  Fuses  in  the  candle  flame.  B.  B.  in 
O.  F  yields  a  black  crystalline  mass,  and  colors  the  flame  intensely 
yellowish -green.    With  the  fluxes  affords  the  manganese  reactions. 

SILICATES. 

Fart  of  the  silicates  enumerated  on  p.  208,  yield^some  water  in 
the  matrass,  which  occasionally  has  a  bnrnt  odor.  Their  fusibility 
is  indicated  by  the  annexed  figures.  With  borax  dissolve  easily  to  a 
clear  glass,  showing  manganese  and  more  or  less  iron.  With  8.  Pli 
yield  a  silica  skeleton  and  a  manganese  glass,  generally  colorless  in 
the  R   F.,  bnt  sometimes  oi)ale8cent  on  cooling. 
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They  fuse  with  littk  soda  to  a  black  bead,  with  more  yield  % 
difficultly  fusible  slag,  and  an  excess  of  soda  goes  into  the  coaL 
When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  any  earthy  admixtures  the 
method  described  for  silicates  under  lime,  p.  155,  is  followed. 

c  JSxamination  for  manganese  in  metallurgical  products. 

In  raw  iron  and  steel  manganese  can  only  be  found  after  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  as  directed  for  metallic  compounds,  p.  210. 

Matt-like  products,  viz.,  Rohsteiny  lead  matt,  copper  matty  eta, 
are  powdered  and  thoroughly  roasted  on  coal,  after  which  the  oxides 
formed  are  tested  with  soda  and  nitre,  according  to  p.  210. 

The  method  of  detecting  manganese  in  dressed  ores  and  slags  has 
already  b«en  described  under  lime,  p.  155. 

3.  Iron,  Fe. 

Its  occurrence  %n  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  meiatturgical 

products. 

Iron  is  yery  widely  spread  throughout  nature,  occurring  in  most 
minerals,  although  sometimes  only  in  traces.  It  is  found  under 
various  conditions  in  the  following  minerals : 

a.  Metallic,  as 
Native  iron, — Fe,  in  grains  and  scales,  frequently  containing  carbon 

(graphite)  and  more  rarely  lead  and  copper ; 
Meteoric  iron, — Fe,  with  more  or  less  Ni  and  small  quantities  of  Co, 

Mn,  Cu,  Cr,  Sn,  Mg,  Si,  C,  CI,  S,  and  P; 
Iron-platinum  (Eisenplatin),  vide  platinum. 

J.  Combined  with  arsenic  in 
Leucopyrite, — Fe  As,  but  containing  sometimes  nearly  9  per  cent  ol 
arsetiopyrife. 

c.  Combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur  in 

Arsenopyrite  {rnispichel), — Fe  S*  +  Fe  As,  with  33.5  per  cent.  Fe; 
Danaite  (cobaliio  arse7iopyrile)y—(Fe,  Co)  S"  -f  (Fe,  Co)  As,  with  4 

to  9  per  cent,  of  iron  replaced  by  cobalt ; 
Glaucodot,  vide  cobalt. 

d.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 

Pyrrhotite  {viag^ietic  pyrites),— ^q^  i^*  with  60.8  Fe  (Rammels- 
berg) ;  or  6  Fe  S  +  Fe  S'  (Dana).  Most  varieties  contain  a 
little  Ni. 


*Fe  S  occurs  onlv  in  meteoric  iron,  and  has  been  called  troUite  by  Haiding«r. 
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Pyrite,— Fe,  with  46  :o  49  per  cent  Fe;  frequently  containing  a 

little  As  and  sometimes  thallium ; 
Marcasite  (including  radiated^  cockscofnb,  spear,  capillary,  hepaticj 

etc.,  pyrites), — Fe;  its  liability  to  become  weathered  has  been 

attributed  by  Berzelius  to  an  admixture  of  Fe;  certain  varieties 
of  hepatic  pyrites  contain  a  little  thallium ; 

Lonchidite, — Fe  with  4. 4  per  cent  As;  perhaps  a  mixture  of  mar- 
casite and  arsenopyrite ; 

Pacite,— Fe  S'  +  4  Fe  As  (Dana) ; 

Kyrosite, — probably  marcasite  containing  some  Gu  and  As. 

Various  other  combinations  of  iron  and  sulphur  form  a  more 
or  less  essential  ingredient  of  many  minerals,  which  will  be 
enumerated  under  Co,  Ni,  Zn,  Sn,  Cu,  Ag,  and  Sb. 
e.  With  phosphorus  in 

Schreibersite ;  P,  Fe,  Ni,  and  a  little  Co. 
/.  As  oxide,  either  free,  or  combined  with  water  of  hydration,  in 

Magnetite  {magnetic  iron  ore), — t'e  fie,  with  72.4  Fe,  and  often  a 
little  iln  and  Si; 

Ochreous  magnetite  (Eisenmulm), — {^e,  fin)  fie,  with  67.1  Fe  and 
13.2  Mn,  also  a  little  Cu  and  Si ; 

Hematite  {red  iron  ore,  specular  iron), — fie,  with  70  Fe  and  some- 
times a  little  chromium  or  titanium ; 

Turgite,— fie'  ft  with  66.3  Fe ; 

Limonite  {bog  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  ochre,  clay-ironstone,  in  part), — 

fie*  £[•  with  69.9  Fe ;  occasionally  Si,  fin,  Xl,  P,  and  traces  of 
Cu  and  Co ; 
Gdthite  {lepidocrodte,  needle-ironstone,  pyrrhosiderite), — fie  fl,  with 
62.9  Fe ;  sometimes  mixed  with  fin  and  Si,  more  rarely  con- 

taining  Ou  and  fie*  P ; 
Xanthosiderite  {yellow  ochre,  bog  ore,  in  part), — fie  fi*  with  67.1  Fe, 

and  some  Si,  ^,  fin,  Ca  C,  and  fig  C ; 
Limnite  {yellow  ochre,  pt), — fie  fl" ; 
Clay-ironstone,  a  mixture  of  limonite  with  clay  in  part,  including 

pisolitic  ore  {Bohnerz) ; 
Bog  ore  (partly  limonite  and  partly  xanthosiderite),  a  hydrated  ses- 

quioxide  of  iron  with  fin,  sand  and  admixtures  of  phosphate, 

silicate,  and  organic  salts  {humic  acid)  of  fie  and  Fe  : 
Ochre,  deposited  from  springs  and  consisting  essentially  of  £?e  it", 
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11.  With  arsenic  acid  in 

Arseniosiderite,— (2  Ca*  Is  +  3  Be'  la  +  12  ft)  +  Be  fl,  with  39J 

Be; 

••  •• 

Pharmacosiderite,— f'e*  Xs  +  Be'  Xs  + 18  fl,  with  37.8  Be,  and 

sometimes  a  little  F  and  On ;  Dana  giyes  3  &  Xs  +  Be  d'  + 
12£[; 

Bcorodite,— Be  Xs  +  4  fl,  with  34.6  Be ; 

Bendantite, — P,  Xs,  S,  Be,  I^b,  (On),  fi;  the  acids  vary  in  their 
relative  proportions  from  very  little  to  nearly  14  per  oent.  in 
different  specimens;  Dana; 

Pitticite,— (Be*  Xs'  +  15  fl)  +  (Be  5  +  16  fi)  with  36.5  Be; 

..  #• 

Carminite,— f  b'  Xs  +  5  Be  Xs,  with  28  Be; 

Symplesite, — f'e,  Be,  Xs,  fl,  with  a  little  l5ri,  ftn,  and  S; 
Olinoclasite,  vide  copper. 

^.  With  tungstic  add  in 
Wolframite,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties : 

Mn  W  +  4  f^e  W,  with  19.3  f^e,  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Flowe 

Mine,  N.  C,  etc. ; 

3  lEin  W  +  2  f'e  W,  with  9.6  f^e,  from  Zinnwald,  Altenberg, 
Freiberg,  Schlackenwald,  Monroe,  Ct ; 

4  Mn  W  +  f^e  W,  with  4.7  f^e,  from  Schlackenwald  (fine,  brown- 
ish-red needles),  St  Francis  River,  Mo. 

In  different  varieties  a  little  niobic  and  tantalic  acid  have  been 
found. 
Ferberite,— (f'e,  jSfn)*  W" ;  f'e  =  23  to  26  per  cent ;  Dana. 
/.  With  titanic  acid  in 

Menaccanite  {crichionite,  ilmenitej  kiidelophane,  loashingtonitey  iserite^ 
hasanomelany  menaccanite).  According  to  Mosander  and  Ram- 
melsberg,  isomorphous  mixtures  of  f^e,  Ti,  and  Be,  in  which 
some  of  the  ^q  is  almost  always  replaced  by  ]Jlg.  The  different 
varieties  may,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  be  brought  under  the 
following  formulae: 

Crichtonite,  kibdelophane,  titanic  iron  from  Rio  Chico, — f  e  Ti ; 

Titanic  iron  from  Layton's  Farm, — (f^e,  Sig)  Ti; 

The  remaining  varieties  consist  of  m  (!<>,  Jin,  Sig)  Ti  -f  n  Be, 
in  the  following  proportions : — 


•   • 
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9  :    1, — Egersundy  KragerCe,  St  Paul's  Bay^  Gienaga; 
6  :    1, — Ilmen  mts.  {tlm&nite) ; 
4  :    1, — Chateau  Richer; 
3  :    1, — Iserwiese  {iserite,  pi) ; 
1  :    1,— Litchfield,  Ct.,  Tvedestrand,  Si6-Tok; 
1  :    2, — BodeDmais,  Eisenach,  HorrsjOberg,  Uddewallai* 
1  :    3, — Aschaflfenbiirg ; 
1  :    4, — Snarum,  Binnenthal,  Oak  Bowery ; 
1  :    6, — St  Gothard  {basanomelan) ; 
1  :  13, — Krageroe,  Tavetschthal. 
Pttrathorite,— f'e,  Ti. 

«•  With  tantalic  acid  in 

Tantalite,  essentially  f^e  Ta,  with  more  or  less  An  Ta.  Tantalite 
almost  always  contains  Sn;  the  French  varieties  sometimes  2r; 
finally,  W,  as  well  as  a  little  Oa  and  On,  occasionally  are  present 

Tapiolite,— f'e*  Ta*,  a  little  Sn ;  Dana. 
X.  With  hyponiobic  acid  in 

Colnmbite  (niobite). — The  purest  varieties  correspond,  when  not 
more  or  less  altered,  to  ft  5tb,  in  which  ft  =  fe,  fin.  These  are 
the  varieties  from  Greenland,  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  and  the 
UraL     In  many  varieties  there  is  a  little  W,  Sn,  and  Ou ;  that 

from  the  Ilmen  Mountains  also  contains  "Q^.    Dana  gives  as  the 

••  •• 

general  formula  (^e,  fin)  (Sb,  Ta),  but  writes  Sb  =  Gh ; 

Adelpholite,— ITb,  l^e,  fin,  fi  (Dana). 

fA.  With  silicic  acid  in  the  following  silicates: — 

Sideroschisolite  I,  IG,— f'e*  Si  +  2  fl,  with  74.6  ^e  and  a  little  3tl; 
probably  cronstedtite  (Dana) ; 

Chamoisite  (berthienne)  I,  IG,— Si,  Xl,  te,  fl,  with  60.6  to  74.7  t'e  ; 

Thuringite  I-II,  IG,— 2  1?e'  Si  +  (Xl,  S?e)'  Si  +  4  fl,  incL  fig; 

with  30.7  to  346  l^e  and  12.1  to  17.6  ^ ; 
Cronstedtite  II,  IG, — f'e*  Si  -f  Be  Si  +  3  fl,  but  contains  some  fin 

and  fig ; 
Orttnerito, — f^e  Si,  incL  a  little  Xl,  Ca,  anj^jlg^-An-tro?^  amphibole; 
Hisingerite   (degerdite,  scotiolite)    II-lBl,   1, — composition  variable. 

Some  varieties  from  Biddarhyttan  fcorrespond  to  3  Pe  Si  +  2  l^e 

Si  4-  6  fl,  with  34.4  |!e  and  21.6  '^^;  but  some  te  replaced  by 

Oa  and  fig. 
Gilljigite  fipom  Gillinge  Grube,  Sweden,  I,  1  (Dana),— 3  t^e  Si  +  2 
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Se  5i  4-  9  dy  nearly.     Thraulite  fi*oin  Bodenmais  is  indiiU 

here  by  Dana;  its  composition  is  nearly  fie'  Si'  +  2  f^e  3i+ll 

fl,  but  varies  somewhat. 

Melanolite  I,  1,— Si,  ^,  Se,  f^e,  l^^a,  & ;  Se  =  23  per  cent;  ^e=8l 
per  cent ; 

Fayalite   {iron    chrysolite)  I,  2, — ^f^e*  Si,   (gelatinizes  with  addi; 
Dana) ; 

Ekmannite  II,  1,— Si,  t^  (24  to  36  per  cent),  An,  Sfg,  (Xl,  fc) 
Dana ; 

Jollyte  II-III  A,  IG,— Si,  Xl,  ^q  (16.6  per  cent),  fig,  fl ; 

Metachlorite  II,  IG,— Si,  Xl,  f^e  (%  Ca,  l[,  iSTa),  fl[; 

Stilpnomelane  I-II,  2,-3  ft  Si  +  R  Si'  +  4  fl ;  ft  =  t^e  (ftg,  C«); 

]a  =  Fe,il; 

Xylite  II,   2,— Si,   ]i?e,   Ca,  Sig,  Cu,  fi,  with  37.8  Se ;  probably  I 
hydrous  asbestus  (Dana) ; 

Chloropal  III,  2, — probably  the  general  formula  2e  Si*  +  4jfi,fli 

( J^e",  l^e)  Si"  +  4i  fl ;  Dana  includes  here : 
Nontrouite  III,  2,  with  30  to  37  Ee  and  a  little  f'e,  3Ll,  and  fig; 
Piuguite  II,  1,  with  30.6  2q  and  6.8  f'e,  also  a  little  3^,  fig,  fin;  and 
Gramenite,  which  is  similar,  but  has  more  £l  and  less  iron. 
Chalcodite  I,  1  (according  to  Brush,  identical  with  stilpiumdaM' 

Dana),  with  20.4  3&e  and  16.4  t^e; 
Anthosiderite  II,  1,— 3^e'  Si*  4-  2  fl,  with  36.7  ffe; 
Almandite  {iron-alum  inagarnel)  I,  2, — 3  f'e  Si  +  Xl*  Si*,  with  m(H» 

or  less  Oa,  fig,  fin,  and  39.6  f^e;  precious  garnet  from  yarioni 

localities  with  25  to  32  f^e ;  brown  and  red  garnet,  likewise  from 

various  localities,  with  23.5  to  33.9  ^e ; 
Melinite  {Gelberde,  pt,  yelloio  ochre,  pt)  III,  2, — (£e,  Si)*  Si'  +  4  fl, 

with  36.8  per  cent.  IPe;   accord.   Hausmann,  probably  kaolin 

colored  with  hydruted  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; 

Unghwarite  {chloropal)  Si,  t'e  (20.8  per  cent),  "fi  and  a  little  Ca; 

Crocidolite,  vide  soda ; 
Knebelite,  vide  manganese ; 

Chloroplia3ite  I,— fV'  Si  +  6  fl?  (Dana),  with  26.7  te,  incl.  a  litUe 

Pyrosnialite  1, 1  (in  nitric  acid), — nearly  (t^e,  fin)*  Si'  +  2  fl;  some 

l^e  rephiced  by  Fe  CI ; 
Green  Eartli   {ylauconite,  pt;  celadonite,  pt)  I,  3, — Si,  Ee,  t^e,  Sir 

fig,  K,  ^"a,  Ca,  II ; 
Meteorites,  vide  potassa; 
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thomarge  (fermginoiiB),  vide  alnmina. 
Iron  is  found  under  yarious  conditions  in  the  products  obtained 
ti^  smelting  ores : 

0.  Metallic  in 
JRcw  iron  and  steely  in  combination  with  more  or  less  G  and  a  little 

S,  P,  Si,  Mn,  Al,  Ca,  Mg,  eta ; 
^ears  {Eisen8auen)y  which  sometimes  form  in  the  shaft  furnaces 
when  smelting  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ores,  owing  either  to 
some  mistake  in  charging  or  to  other  causes,  and  which  usually 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  iron   (carburet,  siliciuret)   and  other 
metals,  but  very  frequently  contain  an  admixture  of  metallic 
sulphides  and  arsenides. 
Black  copper  produced  on  the  large  scale,  containing  Cu  as  the 
^lief  ingredient,  with  more  or  less  Pb,  Ni,  Co,  As,  Zn,  Mo,  Sb,  Ag, 
ii  seldom  free  from  Fe. 

Finally,  a  little  iron  is  found  in  unrefined  tin,  lead,  and  zinc. 
b.  Combined  with  arsenic  in  the  various  speisses  produced  in 
^^melting  lead,  silver,  and  copper  ores  containing  Fe,  Ni,  and  Co 
^combined  with  As.  The  speisses  vary  greatly  in  composition,  but 
^nerally  consist  of  (Fe,  Ni,  Co)*  As,  and  more  rarely  of  R*  As,  with 
very  variable  proportions  of  the  basic  metals  and  mixed,  or  com- 
bined, with  more  or  less  Fe,  Fe,  Pb,  Cu,  bb,  Zn,  and  Ag. 

The  speiss  produced  in  smelting  roasted  auriferous  mispickel  is  a 
compound  of  Fe*  As  with  Fe.  The  cobalt  speiss  from  smalt  works 
consists  chiefly  of  .(Ni,  Co)*  As,  more  rarely  of  (Ni,  Co)*  As,  with 
admixture  of  Bi ;  it  sometimes  also  contains  Fe*  As  and  Ag,  more 

rarely  Cu. 

a.  Combined  with  sulphur  in  the  various  matt-like  products  from 
the  smelting  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  viz.,  in  Bohstein 
— Pe^  Fe,  combined  with  more  or  less  Pb,  Cu,  Co,  Ni,  Zn,  8b,  Ag, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  (Fe,  Ni,  Co)*  As ; 

in  lead  matt, — (Fe,  rb,  Cu)"  Fe,  combined  with  more  or  less  Co,  Ni, 
Zn,  Sb,  Ag,  and  also  frequently  mixed  with  (Fe,  Ni,  Co)*  As ; 
in  copper  matt,  consisting  of  Cu,  Fe,  or  Cu,  Fe,  and  Fe  in  varying 
proportions,  or  combined  with  other  metallic  sulphides  and  arsen- 
ides, viz.,  Pb,  Zn,  Sb,  Ag,  and  (Ni,  Co)*  As. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  similar  products  (Leche,  etc.). 

Here  belong  also  the  scaffolding,  tutty  or  cadmia,  formed  in  the 
furnace  by  sublimation,  viz. :  Roliofenbrucli,  consisting  chiefly  of  Zn, 
but  often  combined  with  more  or  less  Fe,  Pb,  and  small  quantities 
of  other  sulphides ; 
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Cadmia  from  lead  farnaces  (Bleiofenbruch),  the  chief  constitnoit 
being  rh,  which,  however,  often  contains  other  salphidee,  h^ 

in,  &b,  and  Ag. 
d.  A.%  protoxide  with  Mica  in  the  yarioos  slags. 
0.  Ab  proto-sesquioxide  in  hammer-scales,  forge-scales,  eta 
f.  Ab  protoxide  with  sulphuric  acid  in  copperas  or  green  TiiaM 

BxamlnaUon  for  Iroii, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  mineraia  and  msUBiiiih 

gical  products  above  named. 

a.  Examiimtion  for  iron  in  general. 

This  is  very  easy,  since  iron  in  combination  with  oxygen  imparts  i 
characteristic  color  to  borax  and  S.  Ph.  and  cannot  be  separated  &on 
these  fluxes  in  the  metallic  state  by  the  blowpipe  flame  alone.  Itii 
only  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  substances  treated  are  com- 
pounds of  metals,  or  are  metallic  arsenides  or  sulphides,  or  fin&llT 
metallic  oxides. 

If  they  are  alloys  consisting  only  of  difficultly  fusible  metals, 

°^*'     they  are  fused  beside  borax  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  until  the  glass  is 
sufficiently  colored  with  the  oxides  of  the  easily  oxidizable  metak 
Should  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  or  zinc,  be  present,  howeyer, 
and  the  compound  be  easily  fusible,  the  R.  F.  is  employed,  and  is 
directed  chiefly  upon  the  glass,  in  order  not  to  oxidize  and  dissolve 
too  much  of  these  metals.     In  both  cases  the  still  soft  glass  is  removed 
from  the  metallic  button  and  treated  in  R.  F.  on  another  spot,  when 
the  easily  reducible  metals  are  separated,  leaving  the  borax  colored 
bottle-green  by  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron,  provided  oxide  of  cobalt 
does  not  prevent  this  reaction.    If  the  compound  contained  tin,  or 
the  green  glass  is  treated  for  a  moment  in  R  F.  with  a  bit  of  tin  on 
a  fresh  spot  of  the  coal,  all  the  iron  is   reduced  to  protoxide  and 
appears  pure  vitriol-green. 

Should  it,  however,  appear  blue,  protoxide  of  cobalt  is  present, 
which  conceals  the  iron  color.  In  this  case  the  glass  must  be  again 
softened  in  the  U.  F.,  mostly  removed  from  the  coal  without  any 
adhering  metal,  ami  ru.<ed  on  platinum  wire  in  a  pure  0.  F.  In  case 
it  should  then  heconif  so  dark  as  to  be  nearly  opaque,  the  soft  glass 
is  pinched  out,  sonic  of  it  broken  off'  upon  the  anvil,  and  the 
remainder  diluted  with  more  borax.  It  is  then  again  treated  in  the 
0.  F.  until  all  the  iinu  is  changed  to  sesquioxide,  when  it  will  color 
the  borax  yellow  to  I  i<»vvnish-red,  according  to  the  amount  present. 
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Ihonld  there  be^  besides  the  oobalt,  only  a  trace  of  iron,  the  hot  glass 
nil  be  green,  bnt  when  cold  pure  blue. 

A  larger  amount  of  iron  colors  the  hot  glass  dark  green  and  the 
;old  glass  fiue  green,  since  the  sesquioxide,  if  not  in  excess,  imparts 
I  yellow  color  to  the  cold  borax  glass,  and  this  with  the  blue  of  the 
^balt  produces  green. 

The  metals  remaining  after  the  treatment  of  the  compound  with 
Dorax  in  the  £.  F.  may  sometimes  consist  almost  entirely  of  copper 
md  nickel,  since  the  volatile  metals  are  mostly  driven  off  and  coat 
he  coal  with  oxides,  and  they  may  be  easily  recognized  by  further 
treatment  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.,  as  will  be  directed  under  the  exam- 
inations for  the  respective  metals.  If  quite  infusible  compounds  are 
to  be  treated,  in  which,  besides  iron  and  some  of  the  above  metalS; 
nickel  is  also  present,  the  safest  way  is  to  dissolve  a  little  of  the 
substance  in  nitric  acid  and  continue  the  process  as  will  be  described 
onder  7iative  iron.  Meunic  .niohide. 

Compounds  of  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides  may  *°*  artenldes. 
be  examined  for  iron  in  two  ways.  Jn  the  first  the  assay  is  roasted 
on  coal,  p.  77,  and  then  small  portions  of  it  are  gradually  dissolved 
In  borax  on  platinum  wire  in  the  0.  F.  and  the  color  of  the  glass 
examined,  both  when  hot  and  cold.  With  many  such  compounds, 
containing  only  metals  which  do  not  color  very  intensely  when 
oxidized,  the  iron  is  immediately  obtained;  with  many  others, 
however,  as  when  they  contain  copper,  for  instance,  a  green  color  is 
obtained,  which  becomes  lighter  on  cooling,  and  results  from  the 
yellow  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  the  blue  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 
In  this  case  the  glass  must  be  shaken  off,  p.  79,  and  treated  on  coal 
in  the  R.  F.,  until  all  the  copper  is  reduced  out  and  the  bottle-green 
color  of  the  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron  is  obtained.  After  pinching 
out  this  glass,  a  bit  of  it  may  again  be  treated  Avith  the  0.  F.  on 
platinum  wire  and  the  iron  recognized  by  the  yellow  color. 

The  second  method  consists  in  pulverizing  the  substance,  mixing 
it  with  test-lead  and  borax  and  fusing  it  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.,  until 
the  glass  is  colored  by  the  easily  oxidizable,  non -volatile  metals 
present  At  first  the  whole  is  covered  with  the  li.  F.,  but  as  soon  as 
the  borax  has  united  to  one  globule,  the  flame  is  directed  ui)ou  this 
alone,  allowing  the  air  free  access  to  the  fusing  metal.  After  com- 
pleting the  fusion  the  glass  is  quickly  raised  with  the  forceps  from 
the  fluid  lead  and,  after  being  treated  alone  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.  to 
reduce  any  trifling  oxide  of  lead  in  it,  is  tested  on  platinum  wire  in 
the  0.  F.  Should  it  appear  too  dark  it  is  diluted  with  borax  until 
it  is  transparent.     After  separating  the  lead  by  means  of  boraeic 
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acidy  vide  copper,  the  other  metals  comhined  with  it  can  easilj  U 
recognized  by  the  glass  flnxes. 

Compounds  which  fuse  easily  alone  on  coal  can  be  treated  in  the 
&  F.  with  boraxy  omitting  the  test-lead.  Thus,  for  example,  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  iron  can  be  found  in  many  galenas,  especially  if 
the  glass  is  further  treated  with  tin.  Should  the  glass  not  show  a 
vitriol-green  color,  but  be  blue,  it  is  treated  as  described  above  under 

Oomponnds  of  ^H^yS. 

oxides,  etc.  jjj  compounds  of  oxidcs  of  iron  with  other  metallic 
oxides,  or  with  earths  and  acids,  the  iron  is  likewise  best  found  by 
fusing  the  substance  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  To  determine  whether 
the  iron  is  present  as  sesquioxide  or  protoxide,  the  assay  is  added  to 
a  borax  bead  containing  oxide  of  copper.  In  case  of  sesquioxide  the 
bead  becomes  bluish-green  ;  with  protoxide,  red  spots  of  suboxide  of 
copper  become  distinctly  visible  in  it.  (Chapman  ;  Erdmann's 
Journal  far  pract.  Chem,  vol.  xlvi  p.  119.) 

Compounds  of  metallic  oxides  not  suspected  of  containing  oxides 
of  copper,  nickel,  chromium,  or-uranium,  are  dissolved  in  borax  on 
platinum  wire  with  the  0.  F.,  and  the  colored  bead  held  against  the 
daylight  and  watched  until  it  has  so  far  cooled  that  its  color  ivmains 
unchanged.  The  bead  requires  no  farther  treatment  if  it  shows 
only  iron,  or  the  color  of  iron  and  cobalt  together,  as  described 
before ;  should  it,  however,  show  some  other  color,  as  possibly  violet 
with  much  red,  it  must  be  treated  some  time  in  the  R.  F.,  which 
causes  the  violet  color,  resulting  from  manganese,  to  disappear,  and 
leaves  the  bottle-green  iron  color.  When  much  manganese  is  present 
the  bead  from  the  0.  F.  appears  quite  dark-red  while  hot,  and  red, 
inclining  to  violet  on  cooling,  in  which  case  all  the  manganese  can- 
not be  reduced  to  protoxide  on  the  wire,  but  the  glass  must  be  shaken 
off  and  treated  on  coal  with  tin  ;  the  manganese  color  then  disap- 
pears and  the  vitriol-green  of  protoxide  of  iron  becomes  evident, 
provided  no  protoxide  of  cobalt  ia  present.  In  case  the  manganese 
predominates  a  little  iron  may  also  easily  be  found  by  means  of 
S.  Ph.,  which  is  not  colored  very  intensely  by  manganese,  and  readily 
becomes  colorless  in  tlie  R.  F.,  while  the  color  of  the  dissolved  oxide 
of  iron  remains  after  treating  the  glass  in  the  R,  F. ;  the  glass  usually 
appears  reddish  on  cooling,  p.  103. 

When  a  substance  contains  protoxide  of  cobalt,  in  addition  to  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  glass  obtained  with  borax  on 
platinum  wire  in  the  0.  F.  is  colored  more  or  less  dark  violet,  and 
after  a  short  treatment  in  the  K.  F.  becomes  green,  and  on  cooling  blue. 

In  a  compound  containing  much  oxide  of  manganese  and  cobalt 
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rith  little  oxide  of  iron,  the  latter  may  be  readily  found  by  dissolving 

the  substance  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  the  sesquioxide 

of  iron  by  means  of  ammonia  from  the  diluted  solution,  or  if  the 

mbetance  is  not  perfectly  soluble,  it  is  fused  with  bisulphate  of 

potassa,  the  mass  dissolyed  in  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 

acid  added  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.    The  precipitated 

oxide  of  iron,  although  not  quite  free  from  manganese,  is  filtered  out 

and  tested  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire. 

When  in  addition  to  oxide  of  iron  the  oxides  of  copper  and  nickel 

•are  present,  it  is  better  to  dissolve  the  substance  on  coal  in  borax 

with  the  0.  F.  and  then  treat  it  with^  the  E.  F. ;  copper  and  nickel 

are  separated  as  metals  and  the  iron  color  alone  remains.    It  is  well 

to  add  a  bit  of  lead,  which  furthers  the  separation  of  the  metals; 

the  glass  can  afterwards  be  pinched  out  and  treated  on  platinum 

wire  in  the  0-  F.,  to  obtain  the  pure  color  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Should  the  presence  of  cobalt  render  the  glass  blue,  it  must,  in 

fiwt,  be  oxidized  on  the  wire,  as  above  directed.    To  discover  the 

^pper  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  S.  Ph.  and  the  glass  treated  with 

tin  on  coal,  when  it  becomes  opaque  and  red. 

When  oxide  of  chromium  is  present  with  oxide  of  iron  the  color 

of  the  hot  borax  glass  shows  iron,  but  on  cooling  only  chromium. 

Since,  however,  borax  glass  saturated  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium 

*fter  treatment  in  the  0.  F.  likewise  has,  while  still  hot,  a  dark-red 

<5olor,  the  presence  of  iron  cannot  with  certainty  be  assumed.    In 

«nch  cases  the  substance  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of 

*>da,  and  fused  by  degrees  on  platinum  wire,  the  resulting  chromate 

0^  the  alkali  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  residue,  after  being  washed 

^ith  water,  dissolved  in  borax  on  platinum  wire.     The  iron  color  is 

^en  obtained,  if  all  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  has  been  sep- 

^'ated  and  no  other  coloring  metallic  oxides  are  present.    The  iron 

^^J  also  be  reduced  with  soda  on  coal  and  obtained  as  metal  after 

^Hehing  away  the  portions  not  reduced. 

When  uranium  is  present  with  iron,  the  borax,  indeed,  shows  the 

^on  color ;  this,  however,  is  not  produced  by  the  iron  alone,  but  also  by 

'*e  similarly  coloring  uranium.    To  obtain  the  pure  iron  color  the 

^bstance,  if  not  completely  soluble  in  acids,  must  be  fused  with 

^^ulphate  of  potassa,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  an  excess 

*   carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution  added.      The  sesquioxide  of 

'**aniam,  which  is  at  first  thrown  down  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

^^ssolves  again,  so  that  the  iron  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and 

^eted  with  borax,  after  being  washed.    By  boiling  the  ammoniacal 

'Itrate  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow 

15 
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powder^  and  may  likewise  easily  be  recognized  by  testing  it  RR 
with  S.  Ph.  An  easier  method  of  precipitating  the  uranium  oomiiii 
in  slightly  acidifying  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tliei 
adding  potassa. 

Finally,  when  oxides  of  tungsten  or  titanium  are  present  with  the 
iron,  only  yellow  iron  beads  are  obtained  with  borax  and  &  Ph.  a 
the  0.  F.,  because  when  combined  with  a  maximum  of  oxygen  th» 
other  metals  (tungstic  and  titanic  acids)  only  produce  a  feebk 
yellow ;  in  the  E.  F.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  S.  Ph.  glass  assameii 
very  different  color,  especially  on  cooling,  it  becomes  darker  or  lighter 
brownish-red,  p.  110. 

J.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  containing  iron 

enumerated  above. 

[By  carefully  perusing  the  immediately  preceding  pages  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  understand  the  reactions  now  to  be  given,  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  give  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Gennan 
work.  To  facilitate  this,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  pages  when 
necessary,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted. — Trans.] 

Native  iron  and  meteoric  iron  are  infusible  before  the  blowpipe 
The  glasses  obtained  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.  sho» 
only  iron,  and  the  bottle-green  glass  re-fused  on  platinum  wire  also 
shows  iron  alone.  After  dissolving  the  iron  in  nitric  acid,  dijnting 
and  then  precipitating  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  copper  can  be  thrown  down  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  from  the  ammoniacal  solution,  which  contaioi 
the  greater  part  of  these  metals  present,  and  after  settling  they  ctf 
be  filtered  o^t  and  recognized  by  means  of  borax ;  vide  geneflJ 
examination  lor  metallic  sulphides,  under  cobalt 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON   WITH  ARSENIC   AND  SULPHUR. 

Leucopyrite  [arsenical  irony  pt.)  yields  in  the  closed  tube  metallic 
arsenic.  Carefully  heated  in  the  open  tube  much  arsenousacidil 
sublimed,  and  with  moistened  litmus-paper  sulphurous  acid  can  be 
detected.  On  coal  copious  arsenical  fumes  are  evolved  and  in  the 
R.  F.  a  magnetic  globule  remains.  Roasted  and  treated  with  the 
fluxes  it  reacts  only  for  iron.  By  treating  the  variety  from  ScUad- 
ming  on  coal  with  borax,  after  being  first  fused  alone,  as  will  be 
directed  under  nickel  for  substances  containing  various  metallic 
arsenides,  some  nickel  and  cobalt  are  found. 

Mispickel  {arsenopyrite,  arsenical  pyrites)  yields  at  first  in  the 
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closed  tube  a  red  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  but  later  a  black, 
crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenic,  having  a  metallic  lustre;  in  the 
open  tube  gives  off  arsenous  and  sulphurous  acids.  Too  strong  a 
heat  is  apt  to  produce  sublimates  of  suboxide  of  arsenic  and  metallic 
arsenic,  p.  62. 

On  coal,  at  first  yields  copious  arsenic  fumes  and  a  coat  of  arsenous 
acid,  then  fuses,  especially  in  the  R  F.,  to  a  globule,  which  reacts 
like  pyrrhotite,  q.  t». 

In  the  roasted  mineral  any  cobalt  present  is  readily  detected  with 
borax,  p.  222.  Danatte  behaves  like  arsenopyrite,  but  reacts  strongly 
for  Go  when  roasted. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Pyrrhotite  strongly  heated  in  the  closed  tube  yields  a  little 
sulphur;  in  the  open  tube  only  sulphurous  acid.  Fuses  in  R.  F.  on 
coal  to  a  button,  covered  with  an  uneven  black  mass  on  cooling, 
magnetic  and  showing  a  yellowish,  crystalline,  metallic  fracture.  It 
is  converted  into  red  oxide  by  roasting  and  reacts  with  fluxes  for 
iron  only.  Should  it  contain  but  little  nickel  this  is  best  found  by 
treating  the  roasted  assay  with  gold  and  borax  in  R.  F.  on  coal, 
vide  nickel. 

Pyrite  in  the  closed  tube  generally  evolves  an  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  gives  a  sulphur  sublimate.  If  it  contains  arsenic  a 
sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  forms  later,  which  appears  darker 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  amount  of  arsenia  The  well-ignited 
residue  is  metallic  and  porous,  and  reacts  like  pyrrhotite.  On  coal 
the  sulphur  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  the  residue  reacts  like 
pyrrhotite. 

Marcante  behaves  like  pyrite,  but  yields  sulphur  at  a  lower  heat, 
and  moisture  is  frequently  perceptible. 

Lonch'dite  from  the  Churprinz  mine,  Freiberg,  yields  at  first  a 
sublimate  of  sulphur,  in  the  closed  tube,  then  a  little  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  which  is  reddish-yellow  on  cooling ;  in  the  open  tube  sul- 
phurous and  arsenous  acids,  at  a  high  temperature  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

On  coal  in  the  R.  F,  sulphur  and  arsenic  volatilize  and  an  arsenic 
coat  is  formed;  the  assay  then  fuses  quietly  to  a  magnetic  globule 
and  a  feeble  lead  coat  is  produced. 

The  roasted  mineral  dissolved  in  borax  shows  iron,  cobalt,  and 
copper  with  the  fluxes.  By  a  reduction  assay  with  a  gold  button, 
which  is  afterwards  treated  with  S.  Ph.,  a  little  copper  and  cobalt  can 
also  be  found. 
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Kyrosite  from  the  BriccinsstoUn,  near  Annaberg,  reacts  like  !(■» 
ohidite  in  the  closed  tube  and  the  open  tube. 

Ou  coal  the  sulphur  bums  and  the  mineral  fuses  to  a  magnetie 
globule  without  producing  a  noticeable  coat  of  arsenous  acid.  Tbi 
roasted  powder  is  reddish -brown  and  treated  with  borax  shows  ino 
and  copper,  p.  227.  The  same  metals  are  detected  by  means  of 
S.  Ph.  By  a  reduction  assay  with  soda  on  coal  metallic  iron  vitk 
an  admixture  of  copper  particles  is  produced. 

OXIDES  OF  IRON  AND  HYDRATED  SESQUIOXIDES. 

The  oxides,  viz. :  magnetite,  ochreous  magnetite,  specular  iron  vA 
hematite,  behave  in  general  like  sesquioxide  of  iron,  p.  103.  Trifling 
admixtures  of  other  metallic  oxides,  viz.,  of  chromium,  maDganefle, 
copper,  etc.,  may  be  either  found  at  the  same  time  by  treating  ihi 
respective  oxides  with  glass  fluxes,  or  by  special  assays,  as  directed 
in  the  corresponding  passages. 

The  hydrates  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  viz.,  turgite,  limaniie,  gl^&il^ 
Qcanthosideritey  etc,y  with  clay-ironstone,  hog  ore,  and  oc7*r«,  yield  wattf 
in  the  matrass  and  change  to  sesquioxide,  the  red  color  of  whidi 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  assay-piece.  They  fuse  more  or  leas 
eiisily  on  the  edges  in  the  forceps,  particularly  in  the  blue  flaiMi 
while  such  as  contain  phosphoric  acid  tinge  the  outer  flame  bluish- 
green,  this  being  observed  with  most  certainty  after  moistening  them 
with  sulphuric  acid.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  they  all  react  for  iron 
and  sometimes  for  copper  and  cobalt.  Clay-ironstone  leaves  a  silica 
skeleton  with  S.  Ph.  A  manganese  reaction  is  obtained  from  nearij 
all  of  them,  when  fused  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  ibiL 

SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IRON  COMBINED  WITH  OTHER  OXIDES. 

Mag7iesioferrite  behaves  like  hematite  (Dana). 

Chromite, — B.  B.  in  0.  F.  is  infusible,  in  R  P.  can  sometimes  be 
rounded  on  the  edges,  and  is  then  magnetic.  Dissolves  slowly  in 
borax  and  S.  Ph.  to  a  clear  glass,  showing  iron  while  hot,  but 
becoming  chrome-green  on  cooling;  the  green  is  purer  when  the 
glass  is  treated  in  R.  F.  with  tin  on  coal.  It  is  not  attacked  by  soda, 
nor  can  a  manganese  reaction  be  obtained  on  platinum;  but  it  som* 
nitre  is  added  the  fused  mass  appears  yellow  from  the  formation  of 
ohromates  of  the  alkalies.  By  a  reduction  assay  metallic  iron  ii 
obtained. 

OXIDES   OF  IRON   COMBINED  WITH   ACIDS. 

The  sulphates  of  iron,  viz.,  melanterite  or  green  mtriol,  botryogm^ 
glockerite,  qpatelite,  copiapite,  jarosite,  coquimbite,  etc.,  yield  more  or 
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loss  water  in  the  matrass,  which  with  a  strong  heat  takes  up  some 
of  the  acid  escaping  from  the  assay  and  then  has  an  acid  reaction  on 
litmus-paper.  The  salts  containing  protoxide  of  iron  at  first  yield 
only  snlphnrous  acid.  On  coal  in  O.F.  they  yield  their  acid  and  are 
converted  into  sesquioxide.  The  other  characteristic  ingredients,  as 
copper  in  pisanite,  zinc  in  roemerite,  and  the  alkalies  in  gelbeisenerz 
and  jarosite,  may  be  found  by  the  tests  described  under  the  respec- 
tiye  substances.    With  soda  they  all  give  the  sulphur  reaction. 

Haiotrichite  fuses  in  the  matrass  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
swells  up  and  yields  much  water.  The  residue  heated  to  redness 
yields  sulphurous  acid  and  turns  brown. 

With  the  fluxes  it  shows  iron,  and  with  soda  a  sulphur  reaction. 
If  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  protoxide  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia, 
and  these  may  then  be  separated  by  means  of  potassa,  vide  alumina, 
p.  177. 

PissopJianiie  in  the  matrass  yields  water,  which  has,  according  to 
Erdmann,  an  acid  reaction.  The  dry  mass  heated  to  redness  yields 
acid  vapors  and  becomes  brownish-yellow  on  cooling.  With  the 
fluxes^  diows  iron ;  with  soda  on  coal,  gives  an  infusible,  hepatic  mass. 
Cobalt  solution  only  produces  a  distinct  blue  when  the  amount  of 
iron  is  not  too  important  If  the  alumina  cannot  thus  be  found  it 
may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  powdered  mineral  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  proceeding  according  to  p.  112. 

The  phosphates  of  iron  dufrenite^  vivianite,  and  delvauxite^  yield 
in  the  matrass  water,  which  has  not  an  acid  reaction.  In  the  forceps 
they  swell  and  fuse  in  the  blue  flame  to  a  steel-gray,  metallic  globule, 
producing  a  bluish-green,  phosphoric  acid  flame. 

With  the  fluxes  they  show  iron,  and  by  a  reduction  assay  with 
soda,  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  on  coal  magnetic  iron  buttons 
are  obtained. 

Pseudotriplite  behaves  similarly,  but  shows  a  manganese  reaction 
with  soda. 

In  dUuaudite  the  soda  conceals  the  phosphoric  acid  flame,  so  that 
the  latter  must  be  shown  in  some  other  way,  vide  phosphoric  acid. 

As  regards  calcioferrite^  it  is  only  known  that  it  yields  water  and 
fuses  very  easily  to  a  black,  lustrous,  magnetic  globule. 

DiadtxAite  yields  much  water  in  the  matrass,  increases  in  volume, 
and  changes  from  brownish-red  to  yellow,  losing  its  lustre  and 
becoming  opaque.  Heated  to  redness  it  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  In 
the  forceps  it  exj^ands  very  much  and  crumbles  almost  to  powder 
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A  fragment  ignited  in  the  matrass  fuses  in  the  foifleps  ^^^^^m 
mescence  to  a  globule  and  colors  the  flame  blnisb-green  (ph(^'^^^  i 
acid).     On  coal  it  intumesces  very  strongly  and  then  fiw^  ^j- 
globule,  which  glows  while  cooling.    The  cold  globule  is  ^te^^^f^ 
and  magnetic.    With  soda,  nearly  all  goes  into  the  coal;  the  *^^ 
mass  yields  a  strong  sulphur  reaction,  and  by  washing,  ma^^ 
metallic  particles  are  obtained.    With  the  fluxes,  shows  iron.        ^ 

Cacoxenite  yields  water,  the  latter  portions  of  which  have  an  *^ 
reaction  on  Brazil- wood  paper ;  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid  att^C** 
the  glass,  and  rings  of  silica  are  seen  after  driving  the  water  bo^ 
tlie  matrass.    B.  B.,  it  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black,  metallic  Blagiaw 
gives  a  distinct  phosphoric  acid  flame.     Dissolves  easily  in  borax  sod 
S.  Ph.,  showing  iron.     With  soda  it  at  first  fuses  with  efferreaoenceir 
but  afterwards  the  phosphate  of  soda  sinks  into  the  coal,  leaving i 
black,  infusible  mass.    It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  andleaitf 
only  a  very  slight  amount  of  silica. 

If  the  mineral  is  treated  as  directed  for  lazulite,  p.  164,  the  oxiJB 
of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and  silica  can  be  found. 

Childrenite  yields  much  water.  B.  B.,  swells  and  ramifies,  ginog 
a  distinctly  bluish-green  flame  and  forming  a  fissured,  partly  black 
and  partly  brownish -red  mass,  rounded  on  the  edges.  With  the 
fluxes,  shows  iron  and  manganese  (Rammelsberg). 

The  carbonate  of  iron,  sideriiey  spaihiciron,  sometimes  decrepitats 
in  the  matrass,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  blackens  and  i8(X)D- 
verted  into  magnetic  oxide.  With  the  fluxes,  like  sesquioxide of  iron. 
Soda  sometimes  produces  a  manganese  reaction.  Any  lime  or  mag- 
nesia that  may  replace  some  of  the  iron  can  only  be  found  in  the 
wet  way,  vide  carbonates,  under  magnesia,  p.  165. 

Hnmholdtine  yields  water  and  blackens  in  the  matrass.  On  coal 
it  blackens,  but  in  0.  F.  soon  becomes  red.  With  tlie  fluxes,  shows 
iron. 

I'he  arsenites  of  iron,  including  arseniosiderite,  phamutcosideriU) 
and  scorodite,  yield  neutral  water  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.,  in  the  blue 
flame  fuse  to  a  gray  slag,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  color  the  outtf 
flame  light  blue. 

On  coal,  give  off  arsenical  fumes  and  fuse  in  R.  F.  to  a  gray, 
metallic,  magnetic  slag,  which  gives  the  iron  reactions  with  thefloxeft 

Pitticite  yields  water  and  at  a  high  temperature  sulphurous  acii 
In  the  forceps  and  on  coal,  like  scorodite.  With  soda,  yields  arsenical 
fumes  and  sinks  mostly  into  the  coal,  giving  a  strong  sulphur  reaction 
on  silver. 

Oarminite  fuses  on  coal  with  evolution  of  arsenical  fumes  to  a 
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gray  slag,  and  at  the  same  time  a  lead  coat  is  formed,  or  may 
sertainly  be  obtained  with  the  addition  of  soda.  With  the  fluxes 
the  iron  reactions  are  produced. 

SympUsite  from  Lobenstein  heated  to  100°  G.  is  unchanged ;  above 
this  heat  it  yields  water  (24.6  per  cent)  and  becomes  brown ;  at  a 
red  heat  a  notable  amount  of  arsenous  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  moist- 
ened slip  of  litmus-paper  introduced  into  the  neck  of  the  matrass  is 
feebly  reddened. 

B.  B.,  it  is  infusible  in  0.  F. ;  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  blue 
flame  it  fuses  on  the  edges  and  colors  the  outer  flame  light  blue.  On 
coal  in  B.  F.  gives  a  strong  arsenic  odor  and  blackens,  but  fuses  only 
on  the  edges  and  then  is  magnetic.  After  ignition  in  the  matrass  or 
on  coal  a  fragment  dissolves  in  the  glass  fluxes,  showing  iron,  but  in 
borax  a  good  0.  F.  affords  a  somewhat  brownish-yellow  glass.  If 
enough  is  dissolved  on  coal  to  make  the  borax  glass  quite  opaque, 
subsequent  reduction  will  produce  fusible  globules  of  a  metallic 
arsenide,  which  may  be  collected  by  means  of  a  gold  button  and 
tested  in  0.  F.  for  nickel  with  S.  Ph.,  vide  nickel. 

With  soda  on  coal,  gives  a  strong  arsenical  odor  and  the  absorbed 
mass  reacts  feebly  for  sulphur.  With  soda  and  nitre,  a  slight  man- 
ganese reaction. 

Beudantite  yields  water.  B.  B.,  alone,  the  Cork  crystals  are 
infusible,  but  yield  on  charcoal  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  and  afford 
a  yellow  slag,  and  with  soda  a  kernel  of  lead ;  the  Dernbach  fuse 
easily  on  charcoal  with  intumescence  to  a  globule  of  lead,  mixed 
with  a  black  hepatic  slag;  the  Horhausen  fuse  easily,  affording  a 
gray  slaggy  globule,  and  after  long  blowing  the  odor  of  arsenic  (Dana). 

OOMPOUKDS  OF  PROTOXIDES  OF  IBON  AND   MANGANESE  WITH 

TUNGSTIO  ACID. 

Wolframite  sometimes  decrepitates  in  the  matrass  and  often  yields 
traces  of  water.  In  the  forceps  and  on  coal,  fuses  with  difficulty  to 
a  globule,  the  surface  of  which  consists  of  accumulated  lamellar, 
iron-gray  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  thus  distinguished 
fr  im  titanic  iron,  which  is  infusible  in  the  0.  F. 

Dissolves  rather  easily  in  borax  in  0.  F.  to  a  clear  glass,  in  which 
the  iron  or  manganese  reaction  predominates,  according  to  the  com- 
, position  of  the  specimen,  so  that  with  a  certain  addition  the  varieties 
poor  in  iron  can  be  distinguished  from  the  richer  ones ;  in  the  former 
the  glass  is  rather  reddish-yellow  on  cooling.  In  R.  F.  only  the  iron 
reaction. 
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AVith  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  shows  only  iron  and  manganese,  bat  in  &F 
becomes  dark  red  and  opaqne,  eyen  with  a  moderate  addition  of  tk 
mineral.  By  treating  the  not  too  highly  saturated  glass  on  ooil 
with  tin  in  the  B.  F.  for  a  very  short  time,  it  becomes  green  oe 
cooling,  but  by  then  employing  a  good  R  F.  the  green  color  dinp' 
pears,  leaving  a  pale  reddish-yellow,  which  remains  nnchangoL 
With  soda  and  nitre  it  gives  a  strong  manganese  reaction.  Yov^ 
detection  of  the  tungstic  acid,  vide  tungsten. 

COMPOUND  OF  PROTOXIDE  OP  IRON,  ETC.,   WITH  TITANIC  ACIIX 

Menaccanite  {titanic  iron).  Infusible  in  0.  F.,  but  can  be  some 
what  rounded  on  the  edges  in  E.  F.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph,  in  O.R 
like  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  the  S.  Ph.  bead  treated  a  while  in  RF. 
assumes  on  cooling  a  more  or  less  intense  brownish -red  color ;  by  the 
depth  of  the  red  the  relative  amount  of  titanium  can  be  estimatei 
On  coal  with  tin  this  glass  becomes  violet-red,  unless  too  little 
titanium  is  present.  By  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  the  minenl 
is  decomposed,  vide  tit^uiium.  With  soda  and  nitre  it  frequently  gi?8ft 
a  feeble  manganese  reaction. 

Parathorite  behaves,  according  to  Dana,  as  follows: — 
In  the  matrass  decrepitates  slightly.  B.  B.  glows,  fuses  witb 
difficulty  on  the  edges,  and  becomes  paler.  In  borax  shows  iron 
while  hot,  and  is  colorless  on  cooling.  With  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  a  bead, 
yellow  while  hot,  colorless  on  cooling.  In  R  F.  this  bead  assumes  i 
delicate  violet  color  (Ti  0*  ?) ;  Brush. 

COMPOUNDS  OF   PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON,   ETC.,  WITH  TANTALIC  ACTD. 

Tantalite  from  Tammela,  Kimito,  and  Finbo,  free  from  tungstic 
acid,  behaves  as  follows : — B.  B.  on  coal  and  in  the  forceps  it  i8 
infusible.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to  a  glass  colored  by  iron, 
which  at  a  certain  saturation  becomes  grayish-white  by  flaming, 
especially  after  previous  treatment  in  E.  F.,  owing  to  the  tantalic 
acid.  When  fully  saturated  it  becomes  cloudy  of  itself  on  cooling. 
In  S.  Ph.  dissolves  also  slowly  to  a  bead  colored  with  iron,  which 
treated  in  R.  F.  becomes  pale  yellow  on  cooling,  but  not  red, 
showing  that  no  tungstic  acid  is  present.  With  coal  on  tin  the  glass 
becomes  green. 

With  soda  and  nitre  manganese  is  detected,  and  by  a  reduction 
assay  with  soda  and  a  little  borax,  the  latter  serving  to  dissolve  the 
tantalic  acid  compound  and  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  iron,  some 
tin  can  be  obtained.     If  further  evidence  of  the  tantalic  acid  is 
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desired  it  may  be  obtained  by  proceeding  as  directed  under  tau- 
talnm. 

Tanialiie  from  Broddbo,  containing  tungstic  acid,  behaves  like  the 
aboTe,  except  that  the  S.  Ph.  bead  treated  in  R.  F.  becomes  dark-red 
on  cooling,  and  retains  this  color  when  treated  with  tin  on  coaL 
Also  gives  a  strong  manganese  reaction. 

Tantaiite  from  Kimito,  having  a  cinnamon-brown  powder,  behaves^ 
according  to  Berzelins,  like  a  tantaiite  free  from  tungstic  acid  and 
containing  manganese  and  some  tin. 

Tapioliie* — B.  B.  like  tantaiite,  but  no  manganese  reaction  (Dana)» 

COMPOUND  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON,  ETC.,   WITH  HYPONIOBIC 

ACID.* 

ColumbiU  is  infusible.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  to  a  bead, 
colored  by  iron,  which  can  only  be  made  opaque  by  flaming  after 
strong  saturation,  and  especially  when  first  treated  in  B.  F. 

With  S.  Ph.  like  tantaiite  free  from  tungstic  acid. 

With  soda  and  nitre  it  shows  manganese,  and  by  reduction  on  coal 
with  borax  and  soda  traces  of  tin  are  obtained,  which  with  S.  Ph.  on 
coal  frequently  react  for  copper. 

The  manner  of  detecting  hyponiobic  acid  will  be  given  under 
niobium* 

SILICATES. 

Most  of  the  silicates  enumerated  on  p.  219  et  seq.,  yield  more  or 
less  water  in  the  matrass.  Pyrosmalite  at  a  high  temperature  also 
gives  off  yellow  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  dissolves  in  the  latter 
portions  of  water,  and  causes  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus-paper ;  a 
suffocating  odor  is  also  perceptible  at  the  mouth  of  the  matrass. 

Their  relative  fusibility  is  indicated  by  the  affixed  numbers. 
Generally,  if  the  blue  flame  has  been  used,  the  fused  assay  is  mag- 
netic. Some  of  them  dissolve  easily  in  borax,  others  with  difficulty^ 
and  anthosiderite  only  very  imperfectly,  even  in  powder.  The  glass 
usually  shows  only  iron;  with  S.  Ph.  they  behave  similarly,  but 
those  which  have  perfectly  soluble  bases  leave  a  skeleton  of  silica. 

With  a  little  soda  they  fuse  mostly  to  a  bead,  but  with  more  those 
that  have  a  low  ratio  of  silica  fuse  to  a  slag-like  mass. 

Several  yield  a  manganese  reaction  with  soda  and  nitre.  To  detect 
the  earthy  constituents  in  certain  of  these  silicates,  the  method 
described  under  lime,  p.  166,  is  to  be  followed. 


•  Vide  note,  p  327. 
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e.  Examination  for  iron  in  metallurgical  products,  with  the  ihwpt/t 

characteristics  of  the  latter. 

Raw  iron  and  steel  are  usually  only  examined  for  accessory  in- 
gredients, viz.,  manganese,  p.  214,  carbon,  silica,  sulphur,  and  phoi* 
phorus  {vide  the  respective  examinations). 

The  method  of  testing  bears,  black  copper,  and  impure  had  a&d 
li7i,  for  iron  and  other  accessory  ingredients,  is  eyident  from  whit 
was  said  about  metallic  compounds  containing  iron,  p.  222. 

The  various  speisses  are  very  easily  examined.  They  behave  ii 
follows: — In   the  open  tube  most  of  them  yield  sulphurous  and 

arsenous  acids,  although  certain  of  them  must  be  first 
pulverized.  On  coal  in  E.  P.  they  fuse  to  a  globule 
and  yield  up  their  excess  of  arsenic,  if  the  latter  exceeds  the  propor- 
tion (Ni,  Co,  Pe)*  As.  Volatile  metallic  sulphides  if  present,  as  rb> 
Sb,  form  a  coat  of  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  latter  being 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  lead.  Should  there  be  so  much  iron  that 
the  coat  forms  with  difficulty,  the  iron  must  first  be  mostly  removed 
by  treatment  with  borax  on  coal,  and  the  remaining  button  will  then 
yield  a  distinct  coat  when  treated  alone.  If  the  speiss  contains  bis- 
mut}),  as  is  the  case  with  cobalt  speiss,  a  bismuth  coat  is  obtained 
{ride  p.  06,  et  seq). 

When  the  fused  button  of  speiss  is  treated  with  borax  on  coal, 
iron  oxidizes  first,  then  cobalt  and  the  resulting  oxides  dissolve  at 
once,  while  arsenic  volatilizes  and  is  perceived  by  the  odor.  As  soon 
as  tlie  button  shows  a  bright  surface  the  blast  is  stopped,  the  button 
quickly  lifted  out,  and  a  portion  of  the  soft  glass  withdrawn  with  the 
forcei)s,  and  if  quite  opaque,  treated  on  platinum  wire  in  the  0.  F. 
with  borax.    It  will  show  either  iron  alone,  or  cobalt  likewise,  p.  222. 

The  button  is  to  be  treated  on  coal  with  fresh  borax,  when,  if  all 
the  iron  and  cobalt  were  removed  before,  the  glass  will  show  onlj 
nickel,  but  if  some  cobalt  still  remained  the  glass  will  be  colored  by 
it  also,  and  if  there  is  much  cobalt  will  be,  indeed,  pure  smalt-blue. 
In  this  case  still  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  treatment  with  borax  may 
l»e  necessary,  and  then  only  the  nickel  color  will  be  observed. 

Should  the  speiss  contain  copper,  this  metal  would  not  be  detected 
by  int'tins  of  borax,  being  less  easily  oxidized  than  nickel,  but  may  be 
very  readily  found  if  the  button,  freed  from  iron  and  cobalt  and  now 
containing  only  Ni*  As,  with  more  or  less  Cu,  is  treated  on  coal  in 
the  0.  F.  with  S.  Ph.  Copper  and  nickel  are  then  oxidized,  aud 
the  glass  bead  is  yellowish -green,  retaining  this  color  on  cooling, 
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owing  to  the  yellow  of  the  nickel  and  the  blue  of  the  copper* 
Treated  with  tin  on  coal,  this  bead  becomes  red  aud  opa([ue  from 
suboxide  of  copper,  when  cold.  Ifc  is  assumed  that  all  the  antimony 
lias  been  previously  removed  by  treating  the  speiss  alone  on  coal,  so 
that  the  bead  shall  not  become  black  on  cooling. 

When  there  is  so  much  sulphide  of  lead  in  the  speiss  that  the  coat 
of  oxide  of  antimony  cannot  well  be  distinguished  from  the  simul- 
taneously formed  sulphate  of  lead,  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the 
powdered  speiss  with  soda  in  the  R  P.  The  sulphur  is  separated  by 
the  soda  and  the  lead  then  forms  only  a  yellow  coat,  allowing  the 
oxide  of  antimony  to  form  a  pure  coat  When  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  sulphide  of  zinc  a  slight  zinc  coat  is  also  formed,  but  if 
the  amount  of  zinc  is  trifling  it  cannot  always  be  shown  with 
certainty. 

In  treating  a  very  impure  speiss,  containing  many  sulphides,  a 
little  of  it  may,  after  the  presence  of  volatile  metal  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  treatment  on  coal,  be  well  roasted  and  then  treated  with 
the  fluxes  as  described  on  p.  223. 

The  various  matt-like  products,  p.  221,  evolve  in  the  gJfpSSes. 
open  tube  sulphurous  acid  and,  if  they  contain  sulphide  of 
antimony,  deposit  near  the  assay  a  thin,  fixed  sublimate  of  oxide 
of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid.  On  coal  in  B.  F.  they  fuse  to  a 
globule,  with  the  exception  of  Rohofenbruch  rich  in  zinc,  and  coat  the 
coal  with  oxides  of  lead,  antimony,  and  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  lead, 
when  they  contain  volatile  sulphides  of  these  metals,  and  have  not 
very  little  sulphide  of  zinc.  Occasionally  also  the  odor  of  arsenic  is 
perceptible ;  otherwise  a  special  test  may  be  made  for  it,  vids  arsenic. 

To  detect  the  other  ingredients,  a  sufficient  amount  is  roasted  on 
coal  and  tested  flrst  with  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  as  directed  for  the  com- 
pounds of  oxides  of  iron  with  other  metallic  oxides,  p.  223  et  seq. 
Another  roasted  portion  is  treated  in  the  £.  P.  with  soda,  so  as  to 
produce  metallic  iron  and  copper,  and  to  recognize  any  small  amount 
of  zinc  by  the  coat  which  is  formed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  assay. 

Slags  vary  so  much  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  any  general 
blowpipe  characteristics  for  them,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  find,  by  means 
of  their  behavior  alone  on  coal  and  with  the  glass  fluxes,  what 
metallic  bases  they  contain,  and  regard  must  be  had  to  these  wlien 
effecting  their  decomposition,  partly  in  the  dry  way  and  partly  in 
the  wet  way,  according  to  p.  155. 

Hammer  axii  forge  scales,  from  working  wrought  iron,  are  imme- 
iliately  recognizcKl  by  the  fact  that  they  fuse  to  a  bead  m  the  forceps, 
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when  touched  with  the  blue  flame,  and  react  only  for  iron  ^ith  t&i 
fluxes.  Sometimes  a  manganese  reaHion  can  be  obtained  with  wdi 
and  nitre. 

4.  Cobalt,  Ga 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  %n  metallurgical 

products. 

Cobalt  occurs  under  different  conditions  in  the  following  minerali: 

a.  Combined  with  arsenic  in 

Stnaltite.    The  minerals  included  under  this  name  contain  arsenidei 

of   cobalt,    iron,  and    nickel,  in    isomorphous    combinatioDi 

Bammelsberg  distinguishes 

a.  R*  As*   \         The  amount  of  cobalt  varies  between  3^  and 

&.  R  As     V  24  per  cent ;  the  nickel  between  0  ?  and  25iper 

c.  R*  As*    )   cent. ;  the  iron  between  0.8  and  18.4  per  cent 

d.  Co*  As*  {Shutterudite,  tesseral  pyrites) y  with  21  per  cent 
Co,  a  little  of  which  is,  however,  replaced  by  iron. 

Wismuthkodalterzy   containing  9.8  per  cent.  Co  and  3.8  per  centBi, 

besides  As,  Fe,  Cu,  Ni,  and  S,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  (Co,Fe, 

Ni)*  As*  with  bismuthinite,  etc. 

A  little  cobalt  is  likewise  found  in 

Niccolite  )  . ,  .  ,  , 
/1 1  XI  -i  )•  ^^de  nickel. 
tliloanthite( 

b.  Combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur  in 

Cobaltite, — Co  S*  -f  Co  As,  with  35.8  Co,  which,  however,  is  partly 

replaced  by  a  few  per  cent  of  Fe ; 
Glaucodot  from  Chili, — (Co,  Fe)  S*  +  (Co,  Fe)  As,  or  more  exactly 

(f^e  +  Fe  As)  +  2  (Co  +  Co  As),  with  24  Co,  incl.  traces  of  Ni; 
Danaite,— 5  (Fe  +  Fe  As)  +  (Co  +  Co  As)  with  6.3  per  cent  Co; 

included  by  Dana  under  the  following: 
Cobaltic  arsenopyrite,  vide  iron. 
A  little  cobalt  is  also  found  in 
Gersdorffite,  vide  nickel. 

c.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 

Syepoorite, — Co,  with  65.2  Co,  occurring  near  Rajpootanah  in  India; 
LinnaBite   [cobalt  pyrites)  from  Siegen, — Rfe;  R  =  IsTi,  Co,  Fe ;  8 
=  ;Sfi,  So,  % ;  (Dana  gives  2  :^  +  fi) ;  contains  29.5  to  42.6  Ni 
and  11  to  25.6  Co ; 
Carroll ite,— (5 u  +  So,  with  38.5  Co  and  a  little  Ni  and  Fe. 

A  little  cobalt  is  also  found  in 
Griinauite,  vide  nickel. 
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d  Combined  with  selenium  in 
Klkerodite  {cobaltic  clausthalite,  Dana),— Co  Se*  +  6  Pb  Se,  with 
64.2  Pb  and  3.1  Co. 
e.  As  oxide  and  combined  with  other  metallic  oxides  in 
Asbolite  {earthy  cobalt)^  vide  manganese. 

Brown  and  yeUoto  earthy  cobalts.    The  variety  from  Kamsdorf  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrous  arsenates  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  lime. 
/.  Combined  with  adds : 

OL.  With  sulphuric  add  in 
Bieberite, — Co  S  +  7  fl ;  when  pure  containing  25.5  Co,  but  gener- 
ally some  Ca,  fig,  Cu.    The  variety  from  Bieber,  near  Hanan, 
is,  according  to  Winkelblech,  (Co,  fig)  S  +  7  fl,  with  20.8  Co. 

^.  With  arsenic  add  in 

■• 

Erythrite,— Co*  Is  +  8  fl,  with  37.8  Co,  a  little  of  which  is  some- 
times replaced  by  iSTi,  f'e,  or  Ca; 

Earthy  cobcdt  bloom  {KobaUbeschlag)  is  shown  by  Kersten  to  be 
erythrite  mixed  with  arsenous  acid  and  containing  16.6  to  18.8 
Co; 

Liivendulan, — Xs,  Co,  iJi,  Cu,  and  fl. 

A  little  cobalt  is  also  found  in 
Annabergite,  vide  nickel. 

g.  With  carbonic  add  in 

Remiugtonite,  Co,  C,  £[  (Dana). 

In  metallurgical  products  from  ore  containing  cobalt  as  an  essen- 
tial, or  only  as  an  accidental  ingredient,  this  metal  is  likewise  present 
In  addition  to  smalt  from  the  smalt  works,  the  f'^Uowing  are  the  chief 
products  to  be  named : 
Cobalt  spdsSf  which  settles  in  the  pots  during  the  preparation  of 

smalt,  vide  iron,  p.  221. 
Nickel  spoiss,  obtained  in  smelting  nickel  ores  poor  in  cobalt,  to  con- 
centrate the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt;  it  consists  chiefly 
of  (Ni,  Co,  Fe)*  As,  or  R*  As,  and  occasionally  a  small  amount 
of  sulphides  of  Fe,  Cu,  Pb,  and  Sb. 
Lead  spdss,  resulting  when  ores  containing  silver,  cobalt,  nickel, 
lead,  and  copper,  are  smelted  with  plumbiferous  materials,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  (Fe,  Ni,  Co)*  As  with  the  bases  in  very 
variable  proportions ;  more  or  less  of  the  sulphides  of  Fe,  Pb, 
Cu,  Sb,  Zn,  and  Ag,  are  mixed  or  combined  with  it 
Sefined  spdss,  so  far  freed  from  accessory  ingredients  by  concentra- 
tion and  refining,  that  it  approaches  the  composition  (Ni,  Co)* 
As. 
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Rohsiem,  lead  matt,  copper  tnatt,  vide  iron,  p.  221. 
Slags  from  smelting  ores  and  products  containing  cobalt,  and  ifai 
from  refining  niccoliferous  and  cobaltiferoos  black  copper. 

Bzamination  for  Oobalt, 

Including  the  bloiopipe  characteristics  of  the  above  minerals  end 

products. 

0*  General  examination  for  cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  very  easily  detected,  since  it  oxidizes  qnite  readily  ul 
then  imparts  a  smalt-blue  color  to  the  borax  and  S.  Ph.  beads,  wbiok 
remains  the  same  in  both  0.  F.  and  B.  F.    Simple  and  compGOod 

substances  cannot,  however,  be  treated  in  similar  ways. 
nfckli^  Metallic  nickel,  which  is  infusible,  is  converted  intoaraenidl 
before  testing  it  for  cobalt,  by  mixing  it  in  thin  scales,  orfilingi^ 
with  a  little  metallic  arsenic,  fusing  them  together  in  a  cavity  on 
coal  with  the  R.  F.  and  treating  the  fused  button  a  short  time  with 
borax  directly  with  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame ;  if  any  cobalt  i« 
present  the  glass  becomes  blue,  and  if  the  amount  is  not  too  triling 
the  cleansed  button  will  impart  a  blue  color  to  a  fresh  portion  of 

borax  also, 
^'^u?!?.'^'       The  manner  of   finding  cobalt  in  alloys  has  beca 
described  under  iron,  p.  223. 

Compounds  of  cobalt  with  arsenic  and  other  metallic  arsenides  art 
fused  on  coal  until  they  cease  to  evolve  arsenic,  and  thenbonx 
•Jielfw^.  ^s  added  aud  fused  with  the  metallic  compound,  now  con- 
taining less  arsenic,  until  the  glass  is  colored.     It  will  be 
pure  smalt-blue,  unless  iron  is  present,  which  oxidizes  sooner  than 
cobalt,  and  produces,  at  the  same  time,  the  color  of  its  proto-sei- 
quioxide.       The  cleansed  button   treated  with    fresh  borax  vill, 
however,  show  the  pure  cobalt  blue.    Any  nickel  and  copper  present 
will  be  combined  with  arsenic  or  sulphur,  and  do  not  oxidize  until 
all  the  cobalt  has  been  separated  by  repeated  fusions  with  borax  in 
0.  F.    When  the  fresh  borax  no  longer  assumes  a  blue  color,  but  is 
brown  from  nickel,  the  remaining  button  is  treated  with  S.  Ph.  in 
0.  F.  and  the  glass  becomes  green,  both  when  hot  and  cold,  if  copper 
as  well  as  nickel  is  present.     On  coal  with  tin  it  becomes  opaque  and 
red  from  suboxide  of  copper. 

Any  bismuth  is  immediately  recognized  by  the  coat  formed  while 
removing  the  excess  of  arsenic  by  treating  the  substance  alone  on 
coal.  If  no  antimony  is  present  the  coat  may  be  tested  with  S.  Ph. 
and  tin,  vide  bismuth.    Metallic  arsenides  in  which  cobalt  fornu 
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a  chief  constituent  may  be  roasted  and  tested  with  the  flaxes  as 
directed  for  sulphides,  but  the  aboye  method  is  always  the  shortest. 

Sulphides,  sometimes  c  ^ntaining  arsenides,  are  first  treated  alone 
on  coal  in  R.  F.  until  they  cease  to  yield  anything  volatile. 
The  coats  then  formed  will  indicate  any  admixture  of  lead  bJiSmSm. 
or  bismuj^h.  The  fused  compound  is  powdered,  well 
roasted,  and  a  part  of  it  at  once  tested  on  coal  with  borax  in  0.  F. 
If  no  coloring  oxides  except  cobalt  are  present  the  glass  will  be  blue 
and  remain  so  when  diluted  with  borax  and  tested  on  platinum  wii*e 
in  0.  F.  A  trifling  amount  of  iron  will,  however,  then  render  the 
glass  green  while  hot.  If  copper  or  nickel  are  present  their  oxides 
will  likewise  dissolve  and  sometimes  entirely  conceal  the  cobalt  color. 
By  treating  such  a  glass  on  coal,  however,  in  the  B.  F.,  until  it 
appears  transparent  while  fused  and  few  or  no  bubbles  escape  from 
•t,  the  copper  and  nickel  are  reduced  to  metal,  and  either  the  pure 
cobalt  will  appear,  or  the  cobalt  color  mingled  with  the  bottle-green 
of  iron.  The  separation  of  the  metals  is  promoted  by  adding  a  little 
test-lead,  p.  81,  but  then  the  metallic  compound  obtained  should 
be  freed  from  the  excess  of  lead  by  treating  it  alone  on  coal,  after 
which  it  is  fused  in  0.  F.  with  S.  Ph.  to  detect  nickel  and  copper. 
For  their  reactions,  vide  p.  84.  Gold  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
lead,  vide  nickel. 

Metallic  selenides  are  first  treated  alone  and  then  with  gj{|„*2l8 
borax  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  until  the  glass  is  colored  by  the  easily 
oxidized,  fixed  metals.    Should  the  glass  not  show  a  pure  cobalt 
color,  it  is  treated  as  above  described. 

In  treating  metallic  oxides  or  their  salts,  in  which  protoxide  of 
oobalt  forms  a  chief,  or  accessory  ingredient,  a  small 
quantity  is  fused  with  borax  on  coal  in  E.  F.,  until  all  the  ^^^i^***^ 
non-reducible  oxides  are  dissolved,  while  the  others  are 
reduced  to  metal,  and  such  as  are  volatile  bave  been  volatilized.  If 
oxides  of  cobalt,  iron,  and  manganese  are  present,  the  iron  dissolves 
as  proto-sesquioxide,  and  the  manganese  as  colorless  protoxide,  so 
that  the  glass  has  a  mixed  blue  and  bottle-green  color,  very  easily 
distinguished  from  the  green  produced  by  iron  alone  in  R  F.,  even 
if  little  cobalt  is  present  This  glass  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  wire  only 
shows  cobalt  and  iron  distinctly  when  manganese  is  absent ;  otherwise 
the  manganese  becomes  more  highly  oxidized  and,  coloring  the  glass 
intensely,  conceals  the  cobalt. 

The  metals  separated  by  treating  the  glass  in  R.  F.  may  form  a 
button,  e.ff^  when  much  arsenate  of  nickel  is  present «  and  they  can 
be  further  tested  with  borax  and  S.  Ph.    Should  tiie  amount  oi 
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nickel  be  so  small  as  to  give  no  certain  result  in  this  way,  another 
method  must  be  employed^  as  will  be  specially  described  under  nickd 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  containing  cobaU 

above  indicated. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT  WITH  ARSENia 

Smaliite  usually  yields  in  the  closed  tube  metallic  arsenia  Can* 
flilly  heated  in  the  open  tube  an  abundant  crystalline  sublimate  of 
arsenous  acid  is  obtained,  and  sometimes  sulphurous  acid.  In 
powder  it  is  converted  into  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt  It  fuses  on 
coaly  with  evolution  of  arsenic  fumes  to  a  grayish-black,  magnetic, 
metallic  button,  which  is  brittle,  and  with  borax,  p.  238,  beharei 
like  arsenide  of  cobalt  containing  a  little  iron  and  nickeL 

Skutterudite  gives  a  strong  sublimate  of  arsenic  in  the  closed  tabe^ 
otherwise  like  smaltite. 

Wisinuthkohalterz  in  the  closed  tube  yields  metallic  arsenic;  m 
the  open  tube  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  acid,  and  with  litmus-paper 
shows  sulphurous  acid.  On  coal  xin/^r^,  yields  much  arsenic,  and 
forms  a  bismuth  coat.  By  treating  the  remaining  mass  with  borax, 
p.  238,  and  the  button  which  then  separates,  after  freeing  it  froD 
cobalt,  with  S.  Ph.,  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  and  nickel  can  be  detectei 

COMPOUNDS   OF  COBALT  WITH  ARSENIC  AND   SULPHUR. 

Cobaltite  (glance  cobalt)  yields  in  the  closed  tube  only  a  very  little 
arsenous  acid  formed  by  the  air  in  the  tube.  In  the  open  tube  at  a 
red-heat  it  yields  arsenous  acid  and  sulphurous  acid.  On  coal  it 
yields  sulpliur  and  arsenic  and  fuses  to  a  button,  which  reacts  with 
borax  like  arsenide  of  cobalt  containing  iron.  By  treating  it  further 
with  borax,  p.  238,  adding  gold  to  increase  its  volume,  any  nickel 
present  may  be  detected. 

Olaucodot  loses  its  lustre  in  the  closed  tube;  otherwise  like  cobalt- 
ite in  the  closed  and  open  tubes. 

It  fuses  quietly  on  coal  in  the  RP.,  yielding  sulphur  and  arsenic 
to  a  button,  whicli  on  cooling  has  a  black,  rough  surface,  but  a  fine- 
grained, speiss-like  fracture,  and  is  slightly  magnetic 

This  button,  treated  with  borax  according  to  p.  238,  first  shows  a 
strong  iron  reaction ;  with  fresh  borax  only  pure  smalt-blue,  and  if 
finally  gold  is  added  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  little  button 
remaining,  and  the  treatment  with  borax  continued,  the  last  traces 
of  the  metallic  arsenides  oxidize  and  show  a  feeble  nickel  reaction. 

^ohaltic  arsenopyrite  {danaite),  vide  p.  227. 
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C0KP0UND8  OF  COBALT  WITH  SULPHUB. 

Syepoarite. — The  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  natural  minnral 
are  not  known.  The  artificial  yields  sulphurous  acid  in  the  open 
tube;  nothing  in  the  closed.  On  coal  it  fuses  to  a  globule,  which 
even  after  long  treatment  with  the  R  F.  still  shows  a  bright  surface 
on  cooling,  and  is  magnetic.  The  roasted  powder  shows  pure  cobalt 
reactions  with  the  fluxes. 

Linnmte  from  Siegen  yields  a  slight  sulphur  sublimate  in  the 
closed  tube ;  and  much  sulphurous  acid  in  the  open  tube,  with  a  yery 
little  arsenous  acid.  If  used  in  powder  it  becomes  black  on  cooling. 
On  coal,  small  fragments  of  crystal  fuse  in  the  £.  F.,  with  some 
evolution  of  sulphur,  to  a  globule,  which  can  be  kept  fluid  for  some 
time  with  the  surface  free  from  oxide,  and  forms  no  coat  When 
cold  it  is  covered  with  a  black,  rough  oxide  film,  probably  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  and  both  the  whole  globule  and  fragments  free  from 
oxide  follow  the  magnet. 

The  roasted  powder  affords  reactions  for  cobalt,  iron,  and  nickel. 
By  reducing  some  of  the  roasted  powder  with  neutral  oxalate  of 
potassa,  a  magnetic,  metallic  powder  is  obtained.  (Had  the  metals 
been  combined  partly  or  entirely  with  arsenic,  the  roasting  would 
have  formed  basic  arsenates,  and  by  reduction  globules  of  metallic 
arsenides  would  be  produced.) 

Carrollite  behaves  like  niccoliferous  linnseite,  but  the  roasted 
mineral  also  reacts  for  copper  with  the  fluxes.  (Dana.) 

OOMPOUND  OP  COBALT  WITH  SELENIUM. 

Tilkerodite  yields  in  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  selenium. 
On  coal,  evolves  the  odor  of  selenium,  coats  the  coal  with  selenium 
and  oxide  of  lead  and  tinges  the  flame  azure-blue.  The  assay 
decreases  in  volume,  without  fusing  perfectly,  and  leaves  finally  an 
unalterable  scoria,  which  gives  iron  and  cobalt  reactions  with  borax. 

COMPOUNDS  OP   PROTOXIDE  OF  COBALT  WITH   ACIDS. 

Bieberite  yields  in  the  matrass  water  and  on  continued  heating 
sulphurous  acid.  With  the  fluxes  it  reacts  like  oxide  of  cobalt  The 
magnesia  can  only  be  found  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  water  and  then 
separating  the  bases  according  to  p.  156. 

Eryihrite  yields  in  the  matrass  only  water.    The  red  crystals  from 

Schneeberg  glow,  and  on  cooling  are  dark,  (Jirty  violet.     (At  a  higher 

heat,  gives  off  arsenous  acid  and  bec^m<^«'  gray  or  black.  Dana.) 
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B.  B.  in  the  forceps  the  crystals  fase  and  color  the  flame  light 
On  coiil  it  evolves  arsenical  fames  and  fuses  in  R  F.  to  a  blackiik> 
gray  globule  of  arsenide  ofjcobalty  which  with  the  flaxes  reacts  onlj 
for  cobalt. 

Earthy  cobalt  bloom  yields  in  the  matrass  water  and  arsenoiuacidi 
On  coal  and  Avith  fluxes,  like  erythrite. 

Lavendulan  yields  only  water.  The  assay  becomes  lamellar  andii 
bluish-gray  when  cold.  In  the  forceps  fuses  easily  and  colors  tiie 
flame  light  blue.  The  fused  assay  crystallizes  with  large  faces  OQ 
cooling,  like  phosphate  of  lead.  The  crystals  are  generally  bkk 
and  opaque,  but  some  have  a  dark  hyacinth-red  color.  On  coal  in 
B.  F.  it  fuses  and  seems  to  be  reduced,  while  a  strong  arsenical  odor 
is  perceptible.  With  the  fluxes,  shows  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  p.23i 

c.  Examination  for  cobalt  in  metallurgical  products. 

The  method  of  proceeding  may  be  deduced  from  the  examinatifll 
for  iron  in  general,  p.  222,  and  in  case  of  products,  p.  234. 

6.  NiCKBL,  Nr. 

lis  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metaUurgicai 

products. 

Nickel  occurs  under  different  conditions  in  the  following  minenls: 

a.  Combined  with  other  metals  in 
Breithauptite, — Ni*  Sb,  with  32.5  Ni,  but  frequently  rendered  impni* 

by  a  little  Fe,  As,  and  disseminated  galen& 
Meteoric  iron,  vide  iron. 
Melonite,— Ni'  Te\ 

b.  Combined  with  arseyiic  in 
Niccolite  [copper  7iickel), — Ni*  As,  with  43.5  Ni,  but  seldom  free  from 

a  little  Co,  Fe,  Pb,  Cu,  Bi,  and  S ; 
Niccolite  from  Allemont  and  a  very  similar  mineral  from  Baleiii 

Lower  Pyrenees,  probably  contain  Ni"  Sb  in  isomorphous  form; 

partly  also  stibnite  and  ullmannite  as  admixtures; 
Eammelsbergiteandchloanthitej — Ni  As,  with  27.8  Ni,  having  a  part 

of  the  Ni  frequently  replaced  by  Co  and  Fe,  and  containing 

occasionally  some  disseminated  Bi; 
Tombazite  from  the  Freudiger  Bergmann  Mine,  near  Lobensteiii} 

containing  As,  Ni,  and  traces  of  Co  and  Fe; 
Smaltite,  vide  cobalt 
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e.  With  antimontf,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  in 
OTlmannite,— Ni  S'+Ni  Sb,  with  27.6  Ni,  and  sometimes  a  little  Oo 

and  Fe ;  As  is  often  present ; 
Corynite, — Ni  S'  +  Ni  (As,  Sb),  with  about  29  per  cent  Ni ; 
Gersdorffite  and  amoibite,  approximately  Ni  S*  +  Ni  As,  with  30  to  85^ 

Ni,  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  Co  and  Fe; 
Antimon-Arsennickelglanz    is    a  variety   of    nllmannite  with  the 

formula  Ni  S'+Ni  (Sb,  As),  containing  25.2  to  29.4  Ni; 
WismuthkobaUerzy  with  little  Ni,  vide  cobalt 

d.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 

MiUerite,— 1S[ i,  with  64.4  Ni ; 

OrOnauite  {bismuth  nickel),  from  the  OrtLnau  mine,  near  Schutz- 
bach,  consists  according  to  Schnabel  of  32.5  S,  10.4  Bi,  22.4  Ni, 
11.5  Co,  11.5  Cu,  5.7  Fe,  and  4.3  to  5.1  Pb ; 

Pentlandite, — Ni  +  2  Fe  with  21.8  Ni,  but  seldom  free  from  dissem- 
inated chalcopyrite ; 

linnaeite,  vide  cobalt 

e.  In  the  oxidized  state  in 

Bunsenite, — 'J^i  from  Johann-Oeorgenstadt,  accompanied  by  bismuth 
and annabergite,  and  containing  78.3  Ni; 
/.  Combined  with  acids : 
OL,  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Zaratite  {emerald  nickel) ,^{^1  C +4  fi)  +2  ffi  fi,  with  46.6  M 
/3.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 

Morenosite  {nickel  vitriol),*— l^i  S  +  7  fl. 

7.  With  arsenic  acid  in 
Arsenate  of  nickel  (anhydrous),  from  Johann-Georgenstadt     Ac- 

cording  to  Bergmann,  the  yellow  variety  is  jSfi*  3ls,  with  38JS 

Ni;  the  green  variety  fTi*  Xb,  with  48.6  Ni;  both  contain  11 
little  Co,  Cu,  and  ISi ; 

Annabergite  {nickel  ochre), — 'Si*  Xs  +  8  fl[,  with  29.2  Ni,  sometimes 
a  little  Co,  f'e,  and  S; 

Cabrerite,— (iSri,  Co,  Sig)*  i^s  +  8  fl,  iJi  =  20  per  cent  (Dana) ; 

Lavendulan,  vide  cobalt    It  contains  only  a  little  ]^i. 

6.  With  silicic  acid  in 
Itottisite  ll-IIi,— Jfi  Si  +  i  fi  (Winkler),  with  a  little  Cu,  Co,  Se, 

£1,  P,  and  Kb.    According  to  Dana  perhaps  the  same  as 
Genthite  {nickel  gymnite)  III,  1,— (ilg,  J^i)*  Si*  4-  6  II,  containing 
very  little  f'e  and  Ca ; 
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Pimelite,-2  (3Ll,  Se)  Si  +  3  (%  if i)  Si  +  10  fi,  with  nearly  S  p» 

cent  iSri ; 
Alipite,— (%  Si)*  Sf  +  2  A; 

Conarite— (i  fl  +  |  iJi)  Si  +  |  fl  (Dana). 

Small  quantities  of  nickel  are  also  found  in 
Chrysolite  and  oliyine,  vide  magnesia; 
Meteorites,  vide  iron ; 
Ciirysoprase,  vide  quartz  and  silicic  acid. 

Several  metallurgical  products  contain  nickel,  when  obtained  fron 
niccoliferous  ores.  It  is  usually  concentrated  in  combination  with 
arsenic  and  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  iron,  either  in  the  sulphide  com- 
pounds, (matts,  regulus)  obtained  from  smelting  certain  silver,  lead, 
aud  copper  ores,  and  then  forms  only  an  admixture,  vide  iron,  p  221; 
or  it  settles  in  combination  with  arsenic  and  other  arsenides,  as  well 
as  with  metallic  sulphides,  as  a  special  product,  viz.,  speiss,  leal 
speiss,  vide  cobalt,  p.  237.  It  further  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  speiss  obtained  by  smelting  cobaltiferous  nickel  ores,  to  contcn- 
trate  the  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  ores,  as  well  as  of 
refined  speiss  and  cobalt  speiss,  p.  237.  Occasionally  also  it  foimsan 
accessory  ingredient  of  black  copper,  obtained  in  the  large  way, 
and  of  certain  slags. 

Bzamination  for  Nickel, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  ab(n$ 

mentioned. 

a.  General  examination  for  ntckeL 

Nickel  can  be  detected  with  certainty  and  comparative  ease,  «Tiri 
when  in  very  trifling  quantities.  For  its  reactions  with  the  floxefi, 
vide  p.  106. 

Fusible  alloys  containing  nickel  are  melted  for  some  time  witb 
borax  on  coal  in  R.  F.  and  the  glass  tested  on  platinum  wire 

AllOTB. 

in  0.  F.,  vide  p.  222;  notice  being  also  taken  of  any  coal 
formed  on  tlie  coal.  The  remaining  metallic  button  is  again  tested 
with  borax  in  R.  F.,  to  ascertain  whether  the  glass  still  takes  up  any 
oxides  of  the  non-reducible  metals,  or  whether  it  remains  colorleaa. 
In  the  latter  ease  the  button  is  treated  with  S.  Ph.  in  O.  F.,  to  dis- 
cover wliether  only  the  nickel  coloration  results,  or  whether  copper 
is  likewise  present,  in  which  case  a  green,  or  yellowish-green  glass  ia 
formed,  wliich  remains  green  on  cooling,  and  with  tin  on  coal 
becomes  opaque  and  red.     Should  antimony  or  bismuth,  however,  U 
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also  present^  the  glass  bead  becomes  black  on  cooling  and  the  copper 
reaction  is  thus  concealed.  It  is  then  necessary  to  employ  a  new 
piece^  and  before  using  the  fluxes,  to  treat  it  alone  on  coal  in  R.  F., 
until  it  ceases  to  yield  anything  volatile. 

When  the  alloy  is  infusible  and  consists  especially  of  iron,  the 
process  indicated  for  native  iron  may  be  followed,  p.  226 ;  but  when 
it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  these  may  be  con- 
verted into  arsenides,  as  described  on  p.  238,  for  testing  metallic 
nickel  for  cobalt 

Compounds  of  nickel  with  arsenic  and  arsenides,  or 
sulphides,  which  sometimes  contain  arsenides,  are  treated  andwSpM?et. 
just  like  the  corresponding  cobalt  compounds,  p.  238,  and 
p.  239. 

In  metallic  oxides  and  their  salts,  the  nickel,  if  not  in  too  small 
quantity,  can  be  found  by  the  method  given  for  the  cor- 
responding cobalt  compounds,  p.  239,  but  a  very  trifling  ^^iJfdSidto.^*' 
amount  cannot  always  be  thus  detected  with  certainty. 
It  is  then  safer  to  proceed  as  follows.    Suppose  it  is  desired  to  test  a 
combination  of  oxides  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  for  a  trifling 
am'^unt  of  oxide  of  nickel ;  a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  dissolved 
in  borax  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.,  the  very  dark,  or  quite  opaque 
bead  shaken  off,  and  two  or  three  such  beads  prepared.     These  are 
treated  in  a  cavity  on  coal,  or  in  a  coal  crucible,  with  a  pure  gold 
button  of  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  weight,  in  a  strong,  active  E.  F., 
until  it  is  certain  that  all  of  the  nickel  is  reduced  from  the  bead  and 
collected  in  the  gold  button,  which  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  every  portion  of  the  fluid  glass  by  carefully  turning  the  coal. 
When  the  button  has  solidified  it  is  lifted  from  the  glass  and  freed 
from  any  adherent  glass  between  paper  on   the  anvil.     A  trifling 
amount  of  nickel  suffices  to  render  the  button  more  or  less  gray  and 
harder  under  the  hammer  than  pure  gold.    If  the  borax-glass  was 
not  supersaturated  with  oxides,  so  that  none  of  the  cobalt  could  be 
reduced,  the  gold  button  treated  for  some  time  in  0.  F.  on  coal  with 
S.  Ph.  will  impart  to  this  only  the  nickel  color ;  reddish  to  brownish- 
red  while  hot,  and  yellow  to  reddish -yellow  after  cooling,  according 
to  the  amount  dissolved.    If,  however,  cobalt  had  been  reduced,  it 
will  oxidize  sooner  than  the  nickel,  and  either  produce  a  blue  cobalt 
bead  only,  or  a  bead  which  will  be  dark-violet  when  hot  and  dirty 
green  on  cooling,  if  some  nickel  had  been  oxidized.     In  either  case 
the  button,  fireed  from  glass,  is  treated  with  fresh  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F., 
until  the  hot  glass  seems  colored,  when,  if  the  original  borax  beads 
bad  not  been  too  highly  supersaturated,  the  glass  will  show  only  the 
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nickel  coloration ;  if  the  metallic  oxides  were,  howeyer,  free  fxm 
nickel,  the  glass  will  be  colorless. 

When  the  oxides  or  salts  contain  other  coloring  oxides  which  azt 
likewise  reduced  in  the  metallic  state  from  the  borax  beads,  as  oxidei 
of  copper,  the  gold  button  will  contain  both  nickel  and  copper,  and, 
after  being  freed  from  any  trifling  amount  of  cobalt  by  means  of  & 
Ph. ,  will  yield  with  a  fresh  portion  of  that  salt  a  glass  which  is  pm 
while  hot,  even  if  the  copper  predominates  considerably,  and  remains 
green  on  cooling,  but  treated  with  tin  becomes  red  and  opaque.  If 
the  assay  was  perfectly  free  from  nickel  the  hot  S.  Ph.  bead  wOl, 
indeed,  be  green,  but  it  becomes  blue  on  cooling.* 

b.  Behavior  of  the  above-mentioned  niccoliferous  minerals  before  (k 

blowpipe. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NICKEL  WITH  ANTIMONY,  ARSENIC,  AND  SULPHUl 

Melonite,  vide  under  tellurium. 

Breithauptite  in  the  open  tube  evolves  copious  antimonial  fumes, 
without  fusing;  the  assay  is  grayish-green  on  cooling.     It  fuses  on 
coal  in  R.  F.,  and  after  the  blast  is  stopped  continues  to  emit  fumes , 
for  a  short  time,  like  antimony,  but  without  becoming  covered  with 
oxide  of  antimony.     On  renewing  the  blast  a  coat  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony is  formed,  near  which  a  yellow  lead  coat  may   be  produced 
by  disseminated  galena.     Should  the  mineral  alone  give  no  arsenic 
odor,  til  is  becomes  perceptible  on  adding  soda,  and  the  soda  will  also 
afford  a  sulphur  reaction  in  case  the  assay  was  not  quite  free  from 
galena.     The  glass  obtained  with  borax  on  coal  in  E.  P.  shows  onlj 
iron,  and  also  when  this  glass  is  afterward  treated  on  platinum  wire 
in  0.  F.  only  an  iron  coloration  is  produced,  but  by   treating  the 
remaining  button  with  fresh  borax  in  0.  F.,  the  nickel  reaction  ii 
obtained. 

Niccolite,  free  from  antimony,  yields  a  very  little  arsenous  acid  in 
tlie  closed  tube,  but  in  the  open  tube  it  yields  arsenous  acid  abun- 
dantly and  sometimes  sulphurous  acid;  the  assay  becomes  yellowish- 
green  and  crumbles  to  powder.  On  coal  it  yields  arsenical  fumes 
and  fuses  to  a  button,  which  treated  a  short  time  with  borax  shows 
cobalt  and  iron,  and  these  are  very  distinctly  seen  when  the  glass  is 
remelted  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.    A  feeble  lead  or  bismuth  coat 

*  A  gold  button  containing  nickel  or  copper  is  purified  by  fusing  it  with  m  suitaUtf 
nraount  of  test  lead,  cupelling  it  on  bone-ash,  and,  if  necessafy,  treating  it  with  bonde 
Hcid  on  coal. 
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is  sometimes  formed  and  the  remaining  button  shows  nickel  ro- 
actions. 

The  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  antimonial  niccolite  from 
Allemont  and  Balen  are  not  known,  but  the  various  constituents 
might  be  found  as  in  breithauptite,  while  the  mineral  probably  also 
shows  a  behavior  similar  to  that  of  ullmannite  below. 

Tomhazite  behaves  like  niccolite  containing  a  little  Co  and  Fe. 

Bammelsbergite  and  chloanthite  behave  like  niccolite,  but  yield 
metallic  arsenic  in  the  closed  tnbe ;  the  residue  then  corresponds  to 
niccolite.  With  the  fluxes  a  little  cobalt  and  iron  can  generally  also 
be  detected,  while  a  trifling  bismuth  coat  is  occjisionally  formed. 

Ullmannite  (niccoliferous  gray  antimony)  yields  a  trifling  white 
sublimate  in  the  closed  tube,  and  in  the  open  tube  copious  antimo- 
nial fumes  and  sulphurous  acid.  On  coal  in  R.  F.  fuses  to  a  globule 
and  evolves  antimonial  fumes,  which  partly  coat  the  coal.  Some- 
times arsenic  replaces  part  of  the  antimony  and  may  be  detected  by 
its  odor,  which  is  most,  perceptible  when  the  assay  is  fused  in  0.  F. 
^ith  test  lead,  vide  arsenic. 

With  the  fluxes,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  detected  as  described 
under  niccolite. 

Gersdorffite  (nickel  glance)  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube  and 
yields  a  yellowish-brown  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In  the 
open  tnbe  arsenons  and  sulphurous  acids.  On  coal  yields  sulphurous 
and  arsenical  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which  gives  with  the 
flaxes  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  reactions,  vide  niccolite. 

Amoibite  reacts  probably  like  the  above,  while  ullmannite,  when 
containing  arsenic  as  well  as  antimony,  as  in  Antimon-Arseujiickel' 
ylanZy  gives  the  reactions  of  both  ullmannite  and  gersdorffite. 

Millerite  yields  sulphurous  acid  in  the  open  tube.  On  coal  fuses 
rather  easily  to  a  globule  which  spirts  strongly  and  diminishes  some- 
what in  volume,  but  remains  fluid.  Roasted  and  then  treated  with 
a  good  E.  F.,  it  yields  a  coherent,  somewhat  malleable,  metallic,  and 
magnetic  mass.  Well-roasted  millerite  gives  the  nickel  reactions 
with  the  fluxes,  but  frequently  a  little  iron  and  copper  can  be  de- 
tected. 

GrUnauite  in  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  acid  and  a  slight 
yellowish- white  coat,  apparently  of  sulphate  of  bismuth,  which  set- 
ties  near  the  assay.  On  coal  it  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  fuses  to 
a  gray  button,  which  afterward  affords  a  yellow  coat  of  oxide  of 
bismuth  and  a  white  coat  of  the  sulphate.  The  residue  powdered, 
roasted,  and  treated  with  the  fluxes,  shows  nickel  chiefly,  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cobalt,  copper,  and  iron.     Lead  cannot  be 
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found  in  the  dry  way  alone,  on  acoount  of  the  not  nnimportuk 
amount  of  bismuth. 

PentlandUe  in  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  acid.  On  ooil 
fuses  to  a  globule,  having  a  yellowish,  metallic  fracture.  BoMliei 
and  tested  with  borax,  shows  chiefly  nickel  and  iron,  with  a  liitt 
copper  from  disseminated  chalcopyrite. 


PBOTOXIDB  OF  KIOKBL. 

For  its  reactions  mde  p.  106. 

PBOTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL  OOMBIITED  WITH  ACIDS. 

Zaratite  at  100^  G.  yields  much  water  in  the  matrass  and  assnibei 
a  black  color.  It  dissolves  with  efferyescence  in  the  fluxes  and 
behaves  like  protoxide  of  nickel. 

Annabergite  in  the  matrass  yields  water  and  becomes  dBrka 
B.  B.  fuses  in  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame  and  tinges  the  outer  flame 
light  blue  (arsenic).  On  coal  in  B.  F.  yields  arsenical  fumes  and 
fuses  to  a  blackish-gray  globule '  of  arsenide,  which  usually  wi4 
borax  in  R.  F.  first  shows  cobalt  feebly,  and  then  in  0.  F.  with  freah 
borax  shows  nickel. 

With  soda  on  coal  occasionally  yields  the  sulphur  reaction. 

Arsenate  of  nickel, — Both  varieties  react  like  annabergite,  but  aw 
unaltered  in  the  closed  tube  (Dana). 

Among  the  silicates  above  named  pimelite  yields  water  and  evolTei 
a  burnt  odor,  becoming  black  in  the  matrass. 

B.  B.  fuses  only  on  thin  edges  and  then  assumes  a  gray  appea^ 
ance.  Dissolves  rather  easily  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  showing  nickel 
and  silica.  It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  soda;  if  the  R  F.  if 
employed,  magnetic,  metallic  nickel  is  obtained  upon  washing  amj 
the  slag.     The  remaining  silicates  behave  quite  similarly. 

To  detect  the  magnesia,  lime,  alumina,  and  trifling  amount  of 
iron  in  these  minerals,  they  must  be  powdered  and  fused  with  soda^ 
borax,  and  silver  on  coal  in  R.  F.  and  further  treated  according  to 
p.  155. 

Morenosife  yields  acid  water  in  the  matrass,  swells  up  and  hardens, 
becoming  yellow  and  opaque.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  a  distinct 
nickel  reaction.  The  Riechelsdorf  mineral  colors  the  outer  flame 
blue,  from  the  presence  of  arsenic  (Dana).  A  sulphur  reaction  if 
obtained  with  soda  in  R.  F. 
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e.  Examinaiian  forniekelin  meiallurgical  products. 

The  method  of  examiniDg  products  for  nickel  has  been  given 
partly  under  the  general  examination  for  iron,  p.  222,  and  partlj 
under  the  description  of  products  containing  iron,  p.  234. 


6.  ZiKOy  Zn. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgical 

products. 

Zinc  occurs  in  nature  under  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Metallic,  as 
Native  zinc,  Zn  with  some  Fe  and  Cd.    It  has  heretofore  been  found 
only  in  Australian  basalt  and  gold  sands. 

i.  Combined  with  sulphur  in  i 

Sphalerite  {zinc  blende),  yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  and  black,  very 

rarely  colorless.  The  purest,  colorless  variety  is  Zn,  with  66.9 
Zn.  The  colored  varieties  contain  more  or  less  sulphide  of  iron ; 
the  blackish-brown  variety,  from  various  localities,  is  Fe  +  4  Zn, 
with  54.5  Zn ;  marmatiie,  or  black  blende,  is  Fe  f  3  Zn,  with 
61.5  Zn;  christophite  is  Fe  +  2  Zn,  with  46.1  Zn.  A  frequent 
constituent  of  sphalerite  is  Cd;  Mn  occasionally  occurs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  black  variety,  which  not  unfrequently  contains 
tin;  finally,  sphalerite  (the  blackish-brown  or  brown  variety) 
seems,  thus  far,  to  be  the  mineral  in  which  indium  especially 
occurs. 

Leberblende,  in  mixed  with  organic  substances. 

Wurtzite, — Zn,  like  sphalerite  in  composition. 

Zincfahlerz  (KupferbUnde),  vide  copper. 
A  little  zinc  also  occnrs  in  certain  galenas,  viz.,  from  Przibraro, 

containing  2  to  3.5  per  cent.  Zn,  vide  lead;  in  jamesonite,  vide  lead; 
in  stannite,  vide  tin,  and  in  tetrahedrite,  vide  copper. 

c.  In  a  combination  of  sulphide  with  oxide. 

Voltzite, — in  +  4  Zn,  with  69.2  Zn,  but  containing  a  little  l^e. 

d.  As  oxide  in 

Zincite, — 2n,  with  80.2  Zn ;  generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  fin, 
frankJinite,  or  magnetite. 

e.  As  oxide  combined  with  other  metallic  oxides  in 
Franklinite,  vide  manganese. 
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/.  Combined  with  sulphuric  acid  in 

6oslarite'(2iVw  vitriol), — 2n  S  +  7  ll,  with  22.6  Zn,  but  often  oofr 

taining  oxides  of  Mn,  Fe,  and  Go,  with  earthy  mattery  u  in* 

purities ; 
Zincosite,  perhaps  2n  S; 
Glockerite,  vide  iron. 

g.  Combined  with  carbonic  add  in 
Smithsonite, — 2n  C,  with  52  Zn,  but  in  most  varieties  some  2nii 

replaced  by  other  oxides  and  by  earths,  viz.,  te,  fin,  Cd,  Co,  f^ 

Ca,  and  iig,  so  that  the  2n  0  may  sink  to  40  per  cent;  nun/ 

varieties  also  contain  intermixed  calamine. 
Hydrozincite  {zinc bloom), — 2n  0  +  2  2n  fl,  with  67.1  Zn; 
Aurichalcite  {buratite),~2,n*  0  +  2  fl)  +  (Cu*  0  -f  fl),  witii  Ui 

Zn  and  23.2  Cu.    Buratite  contains  a  little  Oa ; 
Iglesiasite  {Zincbleispaih), — 2n  0  +  6  tb  0,  with  3.7  Zn  and  TLB 

Pb. 
h.  Combined  with  arsenic  acid  in 

KSttigite  from   Schneeberg, — In*  Xs  +  8  fl,  with  part  of  the  ^ 
replaced  by  Co  (6.9  per  cent)  and  i(i  (2  per  cent). 

Adamite,— In*  Xs  +  In  ll  (Dana). 

i.  Witli  silicic  acid  in 
Willemite  III,  IG— 2in«  Si,  with  72.9  Zn,  but  often  containmg  a  lit- 
tle En,  E^e,  (Ja,  and  itg; 
Troostite  II-III, — willemite  with  part  of  the  2in  replaced  by  Mn,  i% 

and  ilg ; 
Calamine  {hj/drous  silicate  of  zinc)  II-III,  IG, — 2n*  Si  +  fi,witk 
67.5  2n,  but  sometimes  containing  a  little  l^b. 
Oxide  of  zinc  also  forms  a  trifling  ingredient  in 
Jeflfersonite,  vide  lime. 

k.  Combined  with  alumina  in 

Gahnite  {automolite)  III, — (2n,  Ag,  f'e)  2^,  with  19.4  to  27.9  Zd; 

allied  to  it  are 

Kreittonite  III,— (2n,  f^e,  fig,  iSHn)  +  (^,  Ee),  containin?  21.3  Zn, 

and 
Dvsluite,— (Zn,  t'e,  Mn)  +  (3Ll,  Ee),  with  13.4  Zn. 

Zinc  occurs  in  various  metallurgical  products: 

a.  Metallic  in 
Rate  zinc,  containing  usually  a  little  Pb,  Fe,  Cd,  and  sometimes  In. 
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The  first  portions  distilled  from  cadmiferous  ores  are  particularly 
rich  in  cadmium. 

b.  Combined  with  sulphur  in  various  products  consisting  of 
metallic  sulphides,  yiz.,  Rohstein^leaA  and  copper  matte,  cadmia  from 
the  Hohdfen  and  lead  furnaces,  when  these  products  result  from 
silver,  lead  or  copper  ores  containing  blende. 

c.  As  oxide,  which  collects  at  the  commencement  of  the  zino 
distiUation  in  the  condensers,  together  with  metallic  zinc,  as  well  as 
during  the  further  progress  of  the  operation;  the  first  portions  are 
usually  very  rich  in  cadmium;  the  oxide  also  is  found  in  the  slags 
and  flue  rakings  produced  by  smelting  roasted  silver  ores  containing 
blende  in  shaft  and  reverberatory  furnaces. 

Here  is  included  also  the  cadmia  {GichtenscMuamm)  of  the  iron 
blast-furnaces,  which  sometimes  consists  of  pure  crystallized  oxide 
of  zinc,  but  frequently  forms  only  a  compact  mass  of  oxides  of  zinc 
and  iron  mixed  with  earthy  particles.  Finally  the  Rokofenblume 
must  be  mentioned,  which  collects  as  a  white  coat  on  the  breast  of 
the  Molwfen  and  consists,  when  ores  containing  blende  are  smelted, 
chiefly  of  oxide  of  zinc,  but  is  often  mixed  with  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lead  and  with  the  acids  of  antimony. 

Bzamination  for  Zinc, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characterisiics  of  the  miiieraU  meyitioned 

above, 

a,  General  examinatio7i  for  zinc. 

Th«  examination  for  zinc  is  very  simple,  as  the  metal  is  volatile, 
while  its  oxide  is  fixed  in  the  0.  F.,  and  is  very  certain  in  case  the 
substance  contains  much  zinc,  or  if  containing  little  zinc  is  free 
from  other  metals  or  oxides,  which  are  reduced  on  coal  and  form  a 
coat  When,  however,  a  very  small  amount  of  zinc  is  present  with 
much  lead,  antimony,  or  bismuth,  for  example,  it  cannot  always  be 
certainly  detected  by  the  blowpipe. 

Substances  containing  much  zinc,  either  as  sulphide 

.,  .        .Tt,.,i  J..  1       Metallic  sulphides, 

or  oxide,  are  treated  alone,  but  those  containing  only  oxidce,  etc. 
a  little  may  be  powered  and  fused  with  suflicient 
soda  on  coal  in  R  F.;  generally,  however,  the  latter  will  also  afford 
a  distinct  zinc  coat  with  a  good  E.  F.  alone.  When  the  substance  is 
a  combination  of  metallic  oxides,  or  contains  possibly  some  eartlis  m 
addition,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  soda  with  one  to  one-and-a-half 
of  borax  is  employed.    The  zinc  is  thus  volatilized  as  metal,  but 
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immediately  oxidizes  again  and  deposits  on  the  coal  a  coat,  which  ii 
yellow  while  hot  and  white  when  perfectly  cold.  This  coat  is  eq^ 
cially  characterized  by  the  green  color  which  it  assames  whi 
moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  ignited  in  0.  F.,  p.  111.*  If 
the  substance  contains  much  lead,  the  zinc  coat,  although  not  so&i 
from  the  assay  as  the  lead  coat,  is  usually  rendered  impure  by  oxide 
of  lead.  On  moistening  such  a  coat  with  cobalt  solution  and  care- 
fully igniting  it  in  0.  F.,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  reduced  by  the  glowing 
coal  and  volatilizes,  leaving  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  assumes  a  gn-eo 
color  on  cooling.  Should  the  zinc  coat  be  so  thin  that  it  is  liable  to 
be  blown  away  after  being  moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  a  decisive 
result  may  not  always  be  obtained,  and  it  is  then  better  to  moisten 
the  coal  where  the  zinc  coat  generally  forms  with  the  solution  befoK 
treating  the  substance  with  the  flame.  A  single  drop  spread  oot 
with  a  glass  rod  is  sufficient  for  detecting  a  little  zinc.  Since  it  i» 
necessary  to  treat  the  substance  for  some  time  with  the  blowpipe 
flame  the  moistened  spot  is  ignited  at  the  same  time,  any  oxide  of 
lead  or  bismuth  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  removed,  and  tlie 
deposited  zinc  coat  appears  distinctly  green  when  cold.  A  similar 
process  may  be  used  in  case  of  a  feeble  coat  already  formed  bj 
moistening  the  latter,  and  then  directing  the  flame  not  upon  it,  but 
directing  the  R.  F.  again  upon  the  assay  on  the  coal,  whereby  more 
zinc  is  volatilized,  while  the  already  moistened  coat  is  ignited 
throughout. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  the  substance 
contains  little  or  no  zinc,  but  much  antimony,  and  the  coal  is  moist- 
ened before  employing  the  blowpipe,  a  combination  of  cobalt  with 
one  of  the  acids  of  antimony  will  be  formed,  which  likewise  UJis  & 
green  color  and  cannot  be  driven  off  with  the  0.  F.,  p.  92.  In  this 
case  a  little  zinc  can  only  be  found  with  difficulty  before  the 
blowpipe. 

With  many  compounds,  however,  as  in  antimonial  tetrahedrite, 
it  is  possible  first  to  volatilize  nearly  all  of  the  antimony  with  the 


*  While  experimenting  with  a  solution  of  gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  the  tntDsUtor 
noticed  the  curious  fact  that  oxide  of  zinc  assumes  a  very  decided  pink  color,  whcD 
moistened  with  such  a  solution,  while  oxide  of  tin  suffers  no  further  change  in  color 
than  is  due  to  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  solution.  Although  not  so  delicate  as  the  cobtdt 
solution  test,  this  behavior  might  still  be  of  some  use.  Moistened  with  the  &ame 
■olution  magnesia  assumes  a  more  reddish-pink  color ;  alumina  an  indistinct  jellov 
color,  with  a  shade  of  red ;  while  silica  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  give  no  leaded 
oolor.  The  substances  need  only  be  moistened  with  the  solution,  and  most  not  b( 
heated. 
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O*  F.  and  to  remoye  the  oxide  of  antimony  firom  the  ooal  by  directing 
the  flame  npon  it,  after  whioh  the  zinc  may  be  detected  by  treating 
the  residue  in  the  B.  F.  as  aboye.  When  tin  is  present  zinc  cannot 
be  recognized  by  the  coat  formed  on  coal,  as  its  oxide  is  then  mingled 
with  binoxide  of  tin,  which  assumes  a  bluish-green  color  with 
cobalt  solution,  p.  Ill* 

b.  Behavior  of  the  above-named  zinciferous  minerals  before 

the  blowpipe. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ZING  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Sphalerite  in  the  closed  tube  sometimes  decrepitates  with  great 
violence,  but  yields  nothing  volatile  and  generally  retains  its  color. 
The  ignited  assay  being  strongly  heated  in  the  open  tube  evolves 
sulphurous  acid,  and  if  heated  for  a  sufficient  time  appears  yellowish 
or  brownish-red,  according  as  it  contains  little  or  much  iron. 

Treated  alone  in  R  F.  on  coal  it  first  yields  a  feeble,  reddish- 
brown  coat  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  unless  too  little  cadmium  is 
present,  but  afterward  a  distinct  zinc  coat;  it  is  infusible.  In  0.  F. 
it  roasts  completely,  but  rather  slowly,  and  then  with  borax  readily 
shows  whether  much  or  little  iron  is  present  With  soda  on  coal  it 
affords  zinc  and  cadmium  coats. 

Leberblende  yields  in  the  matrass  water  and  a  trifling  sulphur 
sublimate;  at  first  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  evolved, 
which  afterward  changes  to  a  burnt  odor.  It  decrepitates  violently 
and  becomes  more  or  less  black.  The  variety  from  Cornwall 
becomes  nearly  black,  but  there  are  varieties  which,  on  the  contrary, 
assume  a  lighter  color,  viz.,  from  Hochmuth,  near  Geyer,  Saxony. 
The  mineral  after  treatment  in  the  matrass  behaves  like  sphalerite. 

Wurtzite  B.  B.  behaves  like  sphalerite. 

THB  OOMPOUKD  OF  SULPHIDE  WITH  OXIDE  OF  ZING. 

Voltzite  behaves  like  sphalerite  containing  only  traces  of  iron. 

OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Zincite  {red-oxide  of  zinc)  is  infusible.  With  borax  in  0.  F. 
dissolves  easily  and  shows  manganese.  The  strongly  saturated  glass 
treated  a  short  time  in  B.  F.  loses  the  manganese  color  and  generally 
shows  a  yellow,  or  bottle-green,  iron  color.  The  glass  on  coal  in 
B.  F.  affords  a  zinc  coat  Treated  on  coal  alone,  or  with  soda,  it 
•affords  a  strong  zino  coat;  on  platinum  foil  a  manganese  reaction. 
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OXIDE  OF  ZINC  COMBINED  WITH  ACIDS. 

OoslarUe  alone  in  the  matrass  yields  water ;  with  charcoal  dusi^ 
sulphorous  acid.  With  the  fluxes  hehaves  like  oxide  of  zinc  and 
sometimes  shows  reactions  for  manganese,  iron,  and  copper.  It  is 
decomposed  with  soda  on  coal,  yielding  a  strong  zinc  coat  and 
sulphide  of  sodium,  which  sinks  into  the  coaL 

Smithsonite  in  the  matrass  yields  carbonic  acid  and,  if  nearly  free 
from  other  metallic  oxides,  is  yellow  while  hob  and  white  on  cooling. 
The  white  mass  reacts  with  the  fluxes  either  for  zinc  alone,  or  also 
for  iron.  If  considerable  protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese  are 
present  the  ignited  mineral  becomes  quite  dark,  is  magnetic  and 
reacts  strongly  for  iron  and  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Cupriferous 
smithsonite  imparts  a  lasting  green  tinge  to  the  flame,  even  if  very 
little  copper  is  present.  The  copper  can  be  detected  readily  with 
S.  Ph.  and  tin.  The  unignited  mineral  dissolves  readily  with 
effervescence  in  the  fluxes.  Alone,  or  with  soda,  on  coal  in  E.  F.  it 
is  decomposed,  and  with  a  sufficiently  strong  blast  inay  even  afford  a 
zinc  flame.  At  first  only  a  cadmium  coat  is  perceptible,  but  after- 
ward zinc  alone. 

Hydrozincite  yields  water  in  the  matrass,  loses  its  carbonic  acid 
and  then  behaves  like  oxide  of  zinc.  Alone  on  coal  in  R.  P.  most 
of  it  is  gradually  volatilized,  forming  a  strong  zinc  coat  and  leaving 
generally  a  trifling  scoria,  which,  with  borax,  shows  the  iron 
reactions. 

Aurichalcite  {hnratite)  yields  water  in  the  matrass,  and  the  green 
(with  buratite  blue)  color  changes  to  black.  Dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence in  the  fluxes  to  a  clear  glass  and  shows  copper.  The  glass 
on  coal  with  tin  becomes  red  and  opaque  on  cooling,  while  a  feeble 
zinc  coat  is  obtained.  With  soda  on  coal  in  R  F.  a  strong  zinc  coat 
and  a  residue  in  which  metallic  copper  can  be  detected  by  washing. 
The  trifling  amount  of  Oa  in  buratite,  which  seems  to  replace  some 
iiW,  [or  more  probably  results  from  intermingled  calcite,  Dana,]  is^ 
found  by  reducing  the  Cu  and  Zn  on  coal  with  soda  and  borax  and  a 
gold  or  silver  button ;  most  of  the  Zn  volatilizes  and  the  glass  is 
then  treated  according  to  p.  155. 

lylesiasite  fuses  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  foil  to  a  clear  yellow  glass. 
With  the  fluxes  it  dissolves  with  effervescence  to  a  yellowish  glass, 
colorless  on  cooling,  which  affords  a  lead  coat  in  R.  F.  on  coaL 
Alone,  or  with  soda,  on  coal  it  is  reduced  with  effervescence  to 
metallic  lead  and  forms  a  lead  coat,  with  a  second  white  coat,  near 
the  assay,  which  assumes  a  green  color  with  cobalt  solution  (zinc). 
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KdUigUe  in  the  matrass  yields  much  water.  Fuses  on  coal  in 
0.  F.  to  a  globule,  which  in  B.  F.  evolves  an  arsenical  odor,  coats  the 
ooal  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  black  when  cold.  In  the  forceps 
fhses  easily  to  a  bead,  giving  a  strong,  light-blue  flame.  Dissolves 
largely  in  the  fluxes,  showing  cobalt ;  the  strongly  saturated  glass  on 
coal  in  B.  F.  aflbrds  a  zinc  coat  With  soda,  or  neutral  oxalate  of 
potassa,  on  coal  in  B.  F.  much  zinc  is  reduced,  forming  a  very 
strong  zinc  coat 

Adamite^  according  to  Dana,  decrepitates  feebly  in  the  closed 
tube,  yields  a  little  water,  and  becomes  white  and  porcelanous. 
On  coal  a  zinc  coat  and  feeble  arsenic  odor,  and  in  the  closed  tube 
with  soda  and  charcoal  a  ring  of  arsenic.  With  borax  in  0.  F.  a 
pearl-yellow  bead,  colorless  on  cooling. 

SILICATES  OF  ZINC. 

The  hydrous  silicate,  calamine  yields  water  and  becomes  milk- 
white  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  the  silicates  of  zinc  are  infusible. 
(According  to  Dana,  willemite  glows  in  the  forceps  and  fuses  with 
diflBculty  to  a  white  enamel;  the  New  Jersey  varieties  fuse  from  3.6 
to  4.)  They  dissolve  in  borax  to  a  clear  glass,  that  cannot  be  made 
opaque  by  flaming ;  the  clear  S.  Ph.  glass  becomes  cloudy  on  cooling ; 
and  when  strongly  saturated  the  still  warm  glass  shows  a  little 
separated  silica.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  soda  alone  on  coal,  but 
swell  and  afford  a  zinc  coat  with  diflBculty.  With  two  parts  soda 
and  one  borax,  however,  all  of  the  zinc  is  reduced  and  volatilized, 
while  the  silica  fuses  with  the  flux  to  a  glass,  which  with  borax  in 
0.  F.  sometimes  shows  iron.  Any  lead  present  will  cause  a  slight 
lead  coat  behind  the  coat  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Silica  and  the  earths 
present  may  be  found  by  treating  the  glass  in  the  wet  way.  With 
soda  and  nitre  a  manganese  reaction  is  occasionally  obtained. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  WITH  ALUMINA. 

Oahnite  {automolite)  is  unchanged  in  the  matrass  and  forceps. 
Even  the  fine  powder  dissolves  with  extreme  diflBculty  in  borax  and 
8.  Ph.,  without  showing  iron  distinctly.  It  only  forms  a  dark  slag 
with  soda,  but  dissolves  readily  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  borax 
vid  soda,  yielding  a  vitriol-green  glass  and  a  distinct  zinc  coat,  if  the 
R.  F.  is  strong  enough.  With  soda  and  nitre  gives  a  manganese 
reaction. 

Kreittonite  behaves  like  gahnite,  but  with  the  glass  fluxes  dissolves 
with  diflBculty  and  shows  a  notable  amount  of  iron. 
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Df/sluiie  probably  dissolyes  somewhat  more  easily  and  Am 
a  stronger  iron  reaction  than  kreittonite,  but  less  zina 

To  detect  alumina  and  magnesia  the  glass  obtained  by  treating  Ai 
mineral  with  soda  and  borax  is  pulverized  in  the  steel  morUrani 
(hrther  treated  in  the  wet  way. 

c  JSoMimincUion  for  zinc  in  furnace  produds. 

The  method  of  testing  the  products  above  mentioned,  both  fitt 
sine  and  other  constituents,  may  be  deduced  partly  from  the  genenl 
exammation  for  zinc,  p.  250,  et  seq^  and  partly  from  the  remarks  on 
products  containing  iron  and  zinc,  p.  235. 

7.  Cadmium,  Gd. 

lis  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metaUurgicdl 

products. 

€admium  belongs  to  the  rarer  metals  and  occurs: 

a.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 
Greenockite, — Cd,  with  77.6  Cd.    Sulphide  of  cadmium  occurs  tt 

an  {iccessory  ingredient  in  certain  varieties  of  sphalerite. 

b.  As  oxide  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in 
Smithsonite,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  minor,  accidental  ingredient) 

vide  zinc. 
In  metallurgical  products  cadmium  occurs  particularly  in  thi 
oxide  of  ziuc  and  dust  {Zinkstaub)  which  pass  over  first  during  tk 
distillation  of  zinc  from  ores. 

Bzamination  for  Oadminm, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  cadmiferous  minerdU* 
a.  General  examination  for  cadmium. 

Cadmium  can  only  be  detected  as  oxide  by  the  blowpipe,  owing  to 
its  volatility.    The  substance  is  treated  for  some  time  with  the  E.F. 
on  coal,  when  the  cadmium  is  volatilized  as  metal,  but  oxidizes  at 
once  in  contact  with  the  air.    The  oxide  is  mostly  deposited  on  the 
coal  and  when  cold  may  be  recognized  by  its  brown  color,  which, 
however,  is  only  orange-yellow  in  thin  layers,  p.  67.    When  there  ia 
very  little  cadmium  and  the  coat  cannot  be  easily  obtained  the 
powdered  substance  should  be  mixed  with  soda  and  treated  a  verj 
^liort  time  in  R.  F.;  a  more  distinct  cadmium  coat  is  then  obtained. 
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In  blowing  too  long  some  zinc  is  also  volatilized  and  iia  oxide  some- 
times renders  the  cadmium  coat  less  distinct. 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  cadmium  minerals. 

Ghreenockite  feebly  heated  in  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  transient 
€armine-red  color.  In  the  open  tube  it  yields  sulphurous  acid. 
Alone  on  coal  it  affords  a  distinct  coat  of  oxide,  and  with  soda  a 
yery  abundant  reddish-brown  coat,  while  most  of  the  soda  sinks  into 
the  coal,  and  evolves  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
moistened. 

For  sphalerite  and  smithsonite^  vide  zinc 

8.  Lead,  Pb. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metdUurgiail 

products. 

Lead  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  nature;  it  occurs: 

a.  Metallic  in 
Native  lead, — Pb. 

b.  Combined  with  tellurium  in 

Altaite, — ^Pb  Te,  mixed  with  Ag  Te  and  containing  60.8  Fb  and 

1.3  Ag; 
Sylvanite,  vide  gold. 

c.  Combined  with  selenium  in 

Olausthalite, — Pb,  Se,  with  72.3  Pb,  sometimes  containing  some  Ag^ 
or  a  little  Go; 

Tilkerodite,— Co  Se'  +  6  Pb  Se,  with  64.2  Pb  and*  3.1  Co,  but  not 
quite  free  from  Fe ;  it  is  retained  under  clausthalite  by  Dana; 

Zorgite(Selenbleikupfer  and  Selenkupferblei) ;  compounds  of  Cu*  Se 
and  Cu  Se  with  Pb  Se  in  varying  proportions ;  the  lead  varies 
from  48.4  to  65.1  per  cent,  and  the  copper  from  4  to  16.7 ; 

Lehrbachite, — ^a  mixture  of  Hg  Se  and  Pb  Se  in  very  variable  pro- 
portions, with  27.3  to  55.8  Pb. 

d.  Combined  with  sulphur  m 

Oalenite  (galena), — Pb  with  86.6  Pb,  but  frequently  containing  a  lit- 
tle Ag,  Sb,  Pe,  and  Zn ;  Bleischweif,  or  compact  galena,  fre- 
quently contains  Sb  and  also  Zn ; 

Steinmannite  from  Przibram,  rb  and  Sb  in  proportions  as  yet  un- 
known (probably  only  impure  galena,  according  to  Dana) ; 

Oeocronite, — Pb*  Sb;  the  varieties  from  Sala  and  Tuscany =4  rb* 

Sb  +  3  i*b*  Xs,  with  6Q.5  Pb.    A  little  Cu  and  Fe  is  present ; 

17 
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KObrickenite  {geocranUe,  Dana),— ]^b*  Sfb,  with  70.1  Pb,  bnt  not 

quite  free  from  Fe; 
Meneghinite, — Fb*  Sh,  with  64  Pb,  bat  some  6a  seemB  to  be  mixed 

i\  ith  it,  and  it  is  not  qaite  firee  firom  Fe ; 
Boolangerite  {embrithitey  plumbostib), — rb'  oh,  with  58.9  Pb  and  a 

little  Pe,  Ou,  and  Zn ; 
Dajfrenoysite,— rb*  As,  with  67.1  Pb  and  a  little  Ag  and  Fe;  but 

the  combination  Pb  As  also  occorsy  with  42.6  Pb  {sartoriU^  of 

Dana) ; 
Feather  ore  {heteromorphile,  Teferrei  to  jamesonite  by  Bammelsberg), 

— Pb*  Sb,  with  50.8  Pb ;  almost  always  containing  some  Co,  Fe, 

Zn; 
Jamesonite, — rb*  Sb*,  with  43.7  Pb,  but  part  of  the  Pb  always  re- 
placed by  2  to  4  per  cent  Fe,  while  some  Gu,  Zn,  or  Bi  is  also 

present; 

Plagionite,— ]f»b*  Sb*  with  40.7  Pb ; 

Zinkenite, — rb  Sb,  with  35.9  Pb  and  traces  of  Ou; 

Zundererzy  probably  a  mixture  of  jamesonite  {feather  ore),  du/renojf' 

site,  arsenopyrite  and  red  silver  ore,  with  43  Pb ; 
Clayite,— (Pb  Cu)  (S,  As,  Sb),  with  67.4  Pb  and  5.6  Cu; 
Cuproplumbite,— 6u  -f  j^b*,  with  64.9  Pb  and  19.5  Cu  (probably  a 

mixture  of  galenite  and  chalcocite,  Dana) ; 
Alisonite, — 3   Gu  +  Pb,  with  28.9  Pb  and  53.1   Cu,  is  mentioned 

under  covellite  by  Dana,  who  regards  it  as  probably  resulting 

from  the  alteration  of  galenite; 
Nagyagite,  occurring  apparently  with  and  without  antimony;  the 

latter  is  nearly  (Pb,  Au)  (S,  Te),  containing  50.9  to  64.4  Pb  and 

8.3  to  9.1  Au ;  the  former  =  (Pb,  An)*  (S,  Te,  Sb)*,  with  60.5  to 

63.1  Pb  and  5.9  to  6.7  Au ; 
Bournonite,— 6u*  Sb  +  2  ^b*  f?b,  with  42.5  Pb  and  13  Cu ; 
Kobellite, — according  to  G.  Rose,  perhaps  2  Pb*  bb  +  3  rb*  6i,  with 

40.1  Pb,  25.2  Bi,  and  a  little  Cu  and  Fe;  for  the  pure  mineral 

Rammelsbcrg  gives  l^b*  Bi  +  ^b*  Sb,  with  53  Pb  and  20  Bi; 
Aikinite  {acicular  hisiniith)  from  Beresof,  Siberia, — Gu*  Si  +  2  Pb 

fi'i,  with  36  Pb,  36.2  Bi,  and  11  Cu; 
Chiviatite,— 4u  Bi*  +  4  l^b*  Si*,  with  16.7  Pb,  G;2.9  Bi,  and  2.5  Cu ; 
W6lchite  {Anti?nonktcpferglanz),  vide  copper; 

Preieslebeiiite,    )    ^. ,     ., 
T^  .■».!•    ^^de  silver. 

Brongniardite,    J 
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«.  Oombined  witii  ehlarina  in 
Cotunnite,— Pb  01,  with  744  Pb; 
Mendipite,— Pb  01  +  2  Ph,  with  85.8  Pb  and  sometimes  a  little  Pb^ 

C^andfi; 
Matlockite,— Pb  01  +  Ph,  with  83  Pb ; 
Phosgenite  {corneous  lead),—Ph  01  +  f^b  C,  with  78.8  Pb ; 
Percylite,  according  to  Percy,— (Pb  01  4-  tt))  -f  (Cu  01  +  On)  +  fi; 
Schwartzembergite,— probably  Pb  (I,  01)  +  2  l^b  (Dana). 

/.  As  oxids  in 
Massicot, — Pb,  with  92.8  Pb,  bnt  often  mixed  with  more  or  less  Ph 

0,  Oa,  fie,  and  Si; 
Mininm, — tb  Pb ; 

Plattnerite, — Pb,  with  86.6  Pb  and  occasionally  traces  of  5*. 
g.  Oombined  with  acids. 

a.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 
Anglesite, — Pb  H,  with  68.3  Pb,  but  always  containing  some  fi  and 

occasionally  £e  and  £ln ; 
Linarite,— Pb  S  +  Cu  fl,  with  61.7  Pb  and  16.7  Ou  ; 
Caledonite,— according  to  von  Kobell,— 3  Pb  S  +  2  Pb  C  +  Ou  0, 

with  63.6  Pb  and  6.8  Ou ; 
Lanarkite,— Pb  S  +  Pb  C,  with  72.6  Pb ; 
Leadhimte  and  susannite,— Pb  S  +  3  Pb  0,  with  75  Pb ; 
Lamprophanite, — 8,  Pb,  Mn,  fig,  Oa  (iSfa,  '&.),  £[,  (Dana). 

p.  With  phosphoric  add  in 

.• 

Pyromorphite, — 3  Pb*  P  +  Pb  01,  with  76.2  Pb ;  occasionally  some 

P  is  replaced  by  Xs,  part  of  the  Pb  by  Ca,  especially  in  the 
brown  yvkneiieB  polysphcsrite  and  miesite  and  in  nussierite^  while 
some  Pb  01  is  replaced  by  Oa  F,  so  that  the  amount  of  lead  is 
diminished; 

PInmbogummite, — Pb*  P  -f  6  Xl  fl*,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
Damour;  but  it  is  probable  from  other  analyses  that  plumbo- 
gummite  is  not  of  constant  composition. 
7.  With  arsenic  acid  in 

llimetite, — 3  Pb*  Xs  4-  Pb  01,  with  69.6  Pb.  Isomorphous  mixtures 
of  this  combination  with  the  corresponding  phosphates  and 
uialogous  lime  compounds  also  occur.    Hedyphane  is  such  a 

Tariety  containing— 3  (Pb,  Ca)*  (P,  Is)  +  Pb  01,  with  49  Pb 
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Campylite  contains  a  little  ohromate  of  lead  and  much  pliti> 

phoric  acid. 
Oanninite,  vide  iron. 

6.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Cerussite,— l>b  C  with  77.6  Pb; 
Earthy  carbonate  of  lead  (erdiges  Wrissbl&ien),  with  a  little  Ci  ui 

ft; 

Plumbocalcite,  vide  lime ; 

Tamovicite^  vide  aragonite,  nnder  lime ; 

Iglesiasite,  vide  zinc. 

s.  With  selenous  acid  in 

Eerstenite,  selenite  of  lead, — Ph,  5e,  On,  and  8e. 
2^.  With  chromic  acid  in 

Phoenicochroite,— f>b*  Or«,  with  70.8  Pb; 

Crocoite  {red  lead  ore),— Pb  Or  with  63.2  Pb; 

Vauquelinite,— Cu*  CV  +  2  PV  Or*,  with  66.4  Pb  and  S.6  On. 
17.  With  vanadic  acid  in 

Descloizite, — tb*  V,  with  66.7  Pb,  but  containing  some  tok.  On,  J[b» 
li'e,  01,  and  £[ ;   Vanadit  may  belong  here,  Dana ; 

Dechenite, — Ph  V,  with  60.7  Pb  ;  according. to  Dana,  should  pro- 
bably always  be  written  (tb,  2n)  V,  with,  in  one  analysis,  21.4 
2n; 

Van adinite  from  Zimapan,— Pb  01+8  tb*  V,  with  about  66  Pb  and 
a  little  7jn,  Ou,  £^,  and  Si.    The  varieties  firom  Windischkappel 

•a 

and  Beresof  contain  P  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ifl(h 
morphous  mixtures  of  pyromorphite  with  the  above ; 

Busynchite  (according  to  Hammelsberg — (Ph,  2n)*  (P,  is)  +  15 
(tb,  2n)"  V,  with  53.6  Pb)  and  arceoxene  (according  to  Berg- 

mann— (f  b,  2n)"  Xs  +  2  (tb,  2n)*  V,  with  47.4  Pb)  are  re- 
garded  as  varieties  of  dechenite  by  Dana ; 

Chileite  ( Vanadinkupferbleierz\—PV  (is,P)  +  3  (l>b,  Cu)*  V,with 

about  66.2  Pb  and  14.2  Ou.    Probably  a  mixture.    According 

..  .. 

to  Dana,  if  P  and  Kb  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  associated 
arseno-pbosphate  of  lead,  the  formula  is  PV  V  +  Cu*  V. 
^.  With  molyhdic  acid  in 
Wulfenite  {yellow  lead  ore), — Ph  Ho,  with  67  Pb,  and  occasioually  • 
little  Efe,  Cr,  and  V. 
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I.  With  tungstie  acid  in 
Stolzite,— I'b  Vf,  with  44.9  Pb,  but  not  free  from  Ca,  f^e,  and  ftn. 
Xn  With  mntimanie  acid  in 

Bindheimite  (Bleiniere)  from  Nertschinsk,— 2  Jf^b'  Hb  +  7  £[,  with 

69  Pb.    The  Horrhausen  variety— 2  PV  Sb  +  6  fl,  with  61  Ph 
Similar  varieties  from  Cornwall  contain  still  less  Pb ; 

Monimolite,— (l>b,  I'e,  An,  Ca,  UgY  Sb,  with  42.4  fh  (Dana). 

Lead  occurs  under  various  conditions  in  metalluigioal  products 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  plumbiferous  ores : 

a.  Metallic  in 

Various  sorts  of  lead  which  are  met  in  commerce,  but  occasionally 
contain  traces  of  On,  Sb,  As,  and  Ag; 

Lead  from  Ahetrich  {Abstrichblei,  skimmed  lead),  often  containing 
much  Sb,  As,  some  Cu  and  Fe,  and  sometimes  also  Ag  and  S ; 

Silver  lead,  or  raw  lead,  a  compound  of  Pb  and  Ag,  in  which,  how- 
ever, small  quantities  of  Gu,  Sb,  As,  Zn,  Ni,  Fe,  S,  and  some- 
times a  little  An  are  contained ; 

Black  copper,  which  is  extracted  from  plumbiferous  copper  mxitts 
and  frequently  contains  several  metals  besides  Gu  and  Pb,  vide 
iron. 

b.  Gombined  with  sulphur  in  the  various  matt-like  products  ob- 
tained in  smelting  lead  ores,  or  plumbiferous  silver  ores ;  also  in  lead 
epeiss  and  in  plumbiferous  cadmia,  vide  these  products,  under  iroi^ 
p.  222. 

c  In  the  state  of  oxide  in 
Litharge, — fh,  sometimes  containing  a  little  Cu,  Ag,  S,  and  dissem- 
inated portions  of  the  mass  of  the  furnace ;  when  very  impure 

it  contains  also  Sb  and  Xs  combined  with  Ph ; 

Abstrich, — Ph  mixed  with  various  substances,  viz. :  t^b*  Sb,  l^b'  Sbj 

Ph  S,  Cu,  ]Sri,  2e,  and  Ag; 
Abzug, — Ph  mixed  with  the  same  substances  as  abstrich  and  also 

with  Pb,  Fe,  and  the  hearth  mass ; 
Oupellaiian  hearth  permeated  with  litharge ; 
Lead  smoke,  or  fumes,  from  lead  smelting,  sometimes  consisting  chiefly 

of  Ph  C,  mixed  with  other  metallic  oxides;  frequently,  however,  it 

contains  Pb»  l^b  S,  I'b  Si,  etc.,  with  disseminated  paiiicles  of 

ore; 
Lead  smoke  from  cupelling  and  refining  the  lead;  it  also  consists 
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chiefly  of  tb  C,  but  frequently  contains  tb'  Sb,  PV  2B,hiSk 
and  ashes ; 
Lead  fumes  and  flue  rakings  from  roasting  silyer,  lead^  and  copjNr 
ores  in  reverberatory  frimaces ;  usually  a  mixture  of  more  cr 
less  thoroughly  roasted  ore,  various  metallic  oxides,  ToUili 
metallic  acids  (Ka  and  Hb),  salts  of  metallic  oxides  (I'b  0^  I%Si 

PV  Hb,  Pb*  Xs,  tb  Si,  etc.)  with  particles  of  ash.  If  salt  m 
added  in  roasting,  the  fumes  also  contain  chlorides  of  iron,  lea^ 
or  copper,  and  if  the  lead  ore  was  seleniferous  small  quantitiei 
of  selenium  may  also  be  present. 
d.  As  oaddey  usually  combined  with  silicic  acidf  in  the  yanod 
slags  produced  in  smelting  plumbiferous  charges. 

Examination  for  Iioad, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  and  metsl^ 

lurgical  products  above  mentioned. 

a.  Examination  for  lead  in  general. 

In  alloys,  as  they  occur  in  nature  and  metallurgical  prodacii, 
lead  is  recognized  by  the  coat  which  it  affords  when  the 
substance  is  treated  on  coal  in  0.  F,  Any  easily  volatilizable 
metals  present  either  pass  off  entirely  in  fumes,  or  collect  also  in  a 
coat  as  oxides.  The  oxide  of  lead  coat  is  dark  lemon-yellow  while 
hot  and  straw-yellow  when  quite  cold,  p.  67,  and  being  also  nearer 
the  assay  than  that  formed  by  some  other  oxides,  as  those  of  tello- 
rium,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  is  therefore  readily  distinguishable;  it 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  presence  of  antimony  the  oxide 
of  lead  coat  is  darker  yellow,  like  the  bismuth  coat,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  antimonate  of  lead,  vide  8ulphidei> 
on  the  following  page. 

If  zinc  and  lead  are  present  in  an  alloy  the  coat  pi*oduced  v^ 
indeed,  mingled  with  oxide  of  zinc,  but  the  lead  may  be  recognized 
by  the  snlphur-yellow  color  of  the  cold  coat  as  well  as  by  the  azure- 
bine  tinge  imparted  by  it  to  the  R  F.  When  the  lead  predominateB 
in  an  alloy  of  lead  and  bismuth,  the  coat  appears  rather  darker  than 
a  pure  lead  coat,  but  not  so  dark  as  a  bismuth  coat  By  testing  with 
S.  Ph.  the  presence  of  bismuth  can  be  ascertained,  vide  bismuth, 
provided  no  antimony  is  present.  Should  there  be  so  little  lead  that 
it  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  color  of  the  coat,  the  latter  is  treatijd 
with  the  R.   F.,   in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  disappears  with 
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9UI  aznre-blae  flame,  whichy  in  the  absence  of  selenium,  indicates 
lead. 

Compounds  of  lead  and  ^lenium,  with  considerable  selenium. 

taae  in  R  F.  with  more  difSculty  than  pure  lead,  and  impart 

im  intense  azure-blue  color  to  the  flame,  chiefly  due  to  sele-    ®  ®°  **• 

nium,  while  they  emit  a  selenium  odor  and  yield  at  first  a  slight 

grayish  coat  of  selenium,  followed  by  a  white  coat  of  selenite  of  lead 

and  a  trifling  yellow  coat  of  pure  oxide  of  lead. 

Combinations  of  lead  with  sulphur  and  other  metallic  sulphides 

may  be  variously  examined  for  lead.    The  simplest  way  is 

to  treat  a  small  portion  in  R  F.  on  coal,  either  alone  or  with     ^  ^    *** 

a  slight  amount  of   borax  to  separate  any  iron  present,  and  to 

recognize  the  lead  by  the  coat.    Unless  a  large  amount  of  antimony 

is  present  it  could  not  be  simultaneously  detected  with  certainty, 

because  adjoining  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead  coat  there  is  formed  a 

white  coat  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  very  closely  resembles  oxide 

of  antimony,  p.  69.     It  is  safer  in  this  case  to  mingle  the  powdered 

substance  with  a  suflBcient  amount  of  soda  and  treat  it  for  a  short 

time  in  R  F.    Sulphide  of  sodium  is  formed  and  in  the  absence  of 

Antimony  only  a  yellow  lead  coat  with  a  bluish-white  border  is 

produced ;    but  if  antimony  is  present  a  white  coat  of  oxide  of 

antimony  is  obtained  beyond  the  yellow  lead  coat. 

Should  the  amount  of  antimony  be  very  trifling,  as  in  many 
galenas,  this  method  does  not  afford  a  perfectly  reliable  result, 
because  by  a  prolonged  blast  some  sulphide  of  sodium  is  volatilized 
and  also  affords  a  white  coat  of  sulphate  of  soda,  p.  69.  A  little 
antimony  can,  however,  be  detected  with  absolute  certainty  when 
present  in  galenas  and  other  sulphides  consisting  mainly  of  suiphide 
of  lead,  by  the  following  process.  About  fifty  milligr.  of  tho  ])ow- 
dered  substance  are  placed,  with  a  bit  of  iron  wire  as  stout  as  a 
coarse  knitting  needle,  in  a  cylindrical  cavity  bored  in  (he  cross 
section  of  a  good  coal,  or  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  and  both  are  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  soda  and  borax,  the  volume  of  soda  being  twice 
and  that  of  borax  once  the  volume  of  the  sul)8tance  enij)loyed.  The 
whole  is  then  treated  in  R  F.,  until  all  the  sulphur  is  separated,  part 
being  combined  with  the  iron  and  part  with  the  slag. 

The  lead  is  nearly  all  reduced  and  unites  to  a  button  witl^  the 
antimony,  while  but  little  of  them  is  volatilized.  The  cold  lead 
button  is  then  separated  from  the  slag  and  the  iron  sunGU!ided  by 
sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  treated  with  a  little  soda  in  Rl^\  on  lu.other 
3oal,  when  the  antimony  volatilizes  first,  producing  a  C(*ut  of  oxide, 
and  the  lead  afterward  vields  a  lead  coat.     If  the  ant\toor  j  coat  i$ 
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touched  with  the  R  F.,  before  a  distinct  lead  coat  has  formed,  it 
disappears  with  a  greenish-blue  flame.  The  coat  of  oxide  of  lead 
can  also  be  entirely  prevented  by  addii|g  vitrified  boracic  acid  to  the 
Mitimonial  lead,  when  the  acid  takes  up  the  oxide  of  lead  and  the 
volatilizing  antimony  coats  the  coal  with  oxide  of  antimony.  Thii 
assay  is  easy,  but  the  following  points  should  be  carefully  obserrei 
The  separation  of  the  sulphur  from  the  lead  and  antimony  mast  be 
conducted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity,  so  that  the  antimonial  lead  may 
be  protected  from  the  air  and  as  little  antimony  as  possible  volatilized 
The  flame  must  not  be  directed  immediately  upon  the  separatiiig 
metallic  button,  which  would  then  be  too  strongly  heated  and  might 
lose  antimony  by  volatilization,  but  must  be  directed  only  upon  the 
slag  of  soda  and  borax,  which  should  be  made  to  cover  the  button. 
If  carefully  conducted  quite  a  trifling  amount  of  antimony  may  be 
detected  by  the  coat  formed  on  coal. 

When  the  amount  of  antimony  in  a  substance  containing  sulphide 
of  lead  is  very  large,  the  treatment  with  soda  alone,  as  well  as  of  the 
antimonial  lead  reduced  by  iron,  yields  not  only  an  unmistakable 
antimony  coat,  but  the  lead  coat  is  observed  to  have  a  darker  yellof 
color  than  usual.  It  appears  orange-yellow  while  hot^  and  almost 
lemon-yellow  on  cooling,  quite  like  a  coat  of  oxide  of  bismuth. 
Antimonate  of  lead  seems  to  be  formed,  for  if  this  coat  is  scraped 
off,  dissolved  in  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.,  and  the  bead 
shaken  off  and  treated  with  tin  on  coal,  it  assumes  on  cooling  a 
black  color  and  becomes  quite  opaque,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
bismuth,  indicates  antimony. 

Lc-ad  may  also  be  detected  in  metallic  sulphides  by  roasting  them 
in  tine  powder,  p.  77,  and  then  treating  them  with  soda  in  R  F. 
Either  globules  of  lead  result,  or  an  alloy  of  lead  with  other  metalfl, 
in  presence  of  other  easily  reducible  oxides.  A  lead  coat  is  likewise 
formed,  to  wliich  regard  must  be  had,  especially  if  but  lirrli'  leiidil 
present. 

When  the  substance  contains  bismuth,  as  well  as  lead,  it  yield* 
by  reduction  brittle  loud,  which  frequently  cannot  be  recognized  as 
lead  at  all,  when  the  amount  of  bismuth  is  not  quite  uniniportani; 
the  coat  on  the  coal  also  has  a  darker  color.  In  this  case  the 
roasted  assay  must  be  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  further 
treated  as  will  be  directed  for  such  substances  under  bismuth.  The 
Bul])hate  of  lead  resulting  from  the  treatment  is  reduced  with  soda 
on  coal  and  affords  metallic  lead  and  a  pure  lead  coat. 

If  the  roasted  substance  contains  much  copper  the  reductiou 
with  soda  affords  an  alloy,  in  which  the  lead  cannot  be  recogmW 
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by  the  oolor,  bnt  after  washing  the  alloy  and  keeping  it  fused  for 
some  time  alone  in  a  strong  0.  F.  on  coal,  most  of  the  lead  vola- 
tilizes and  affords  a  coat       ^ 

The  behavior  of  chloride  of  lead  has  been  given  on  p.  69. 
Snbstances  -containing  oxide  of  lead  with  other  metallic  oxides  or 
earths  nsnally  yield  a  distinct  lead  coat  when  treated  alone  on 
ooal  in  R  R;  addition  of  soda,  however,  renders  it  more 
distinct  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  salts  of  lead  except  the 
phosphate,  which  treated  alone  on  coal  fuses  to  a  globule  and 
affords  no  lead  coat,  or  only  a  slight  one. 

b.  Blofopipe  charaderistics  of  the  above-named  plumbiferous 

minerals. 

Native  lead  behaves  B.  B.  like  pure  lead,  p.  67. 

Aliaite  yields  in  the  open  tube  tellurous  fumes,  which  fuse  B.  B» 
to  clear  drops,  (G.  Rose.) 

On  coal  it  fiises,  tinges  the  flame  gi^eenish-blue  and  volatilizes^ 
leaving  a  small  silver  button. 

Clausthalite  in  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  occasionally,  but 
suffers  no  further  change.  In  the  open  tube  yields  a  selenium 
sublimate,  red  at  a  distance  from  the  assay  and  steel-gray  nearer  to 
it;  a  distinct  selenium  odor  is  perceptible.  On  coal  it  fumes,  dif- 
fuses a  strong  selenium  odor  and  fuses  only  imperfectly  in  R.  R, 
coating  the  coal  at  first  with  a  gray  coat  of  selenium,  having  a 
feeble  metallic  lustre,  but  appearing  reddish  further  from  the  assay. 
A  distinct  lead  coat  forms  afterward.  It  gradually  volatilizes,  leaving 
a  very  trifling  scoria,  which  sometimes  affords  iron,  cobalt,  or  copper 
reactions  with  the  fluxes. 

With  soda,  or,  better  still,  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  in  R.  P.  on 
ooal,  metallic  lead  is  obtained,  which  sometimes  yields  a  small  silver 
button  on  the  cupel. 

Tilkerodite  behaves  like  clausthalite,  but  the  remaining  scoria 
reacts  very  strongly  for  cobalt 

Zorgite. — Selenkupferblei  behaves  like  clausthalite,  and  the  remain- 
ing scoria  reacts  very  strongly  for  copper  with  borax,  while  with 
Boda  it  yields  a  copper  button.  Selenbleikupfer  fuses  easily,  spreads 
over  the  coal  and  forms  a  gray  mass,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  which 
after  thorough  roasting  yields  a  copper  button  with  borax  and  soda^ 
(Berzelius.) 

Lehrbachite  alone  in  the  matrass  yields  a  lustrous,  metallic,  crys- 
talline, gray  sublimate  of  selenide  of  mercury,  before  which  a  few 
globules  of  mercury  sometimes  colhct     With  much  soda  it  yields 
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only  inercnry.  In  the  open  tube  yields  some  selenium  and  a  sab* 
limati;  of  selenide  of  mercuryy  which  fuses  to  drops.  On  coal,  lib 
clausthalite. 

Selenquecksilberhupferblei  (Hg,  On,  Pb,  and  Se)  yields  in  tha 
matrass  selenide  of  mercury.  On  coal  affords  a  lead  coat  uid  i 
residue  which  reacts  strongly  for  copper. 

Le^id  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  mlh  other  metallic 

sulphides. 

Oalena  and  Bleischweif  usually  decrepitate  strongly  in  the  cloBed 
tube,  while  a  trifling  white  sublimate  is  not  unfrequently  formed, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  only  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  yield  sul- 
phurous acid  and  at  a  higher  heat  a  white  sublimate  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  gray  just  above  the  assay.  Fuse  with  difficulty  on  coal,  until 
most  of  the  sulphur  is  expelled,  when  metallic  lead  separates.  The 
coal  is  strongly  coated  with  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead.  In  presence 
of  antimony  the  sulphate  coat  is  mingled  with  oxide  of  antimony, 
p.  263.  Iron  and  zinc  in  galena  are  found  according  to  pp.  223  and 
251.  More  or  less  silver  may  be  detected  in  most  galena  by  cupel- 
ling the  lead  reduced  on  coal,  vide  quantitative  silver  assay. 

Steinmannite  from  Przibram  decrepitates  rather  strongly  in  the 
closed  tube.  On  coal  fuses,  evolving  sulphurous  and  antimonoua 
fumes  and  leaving  a  lead  button,  which  affords  silver  when  cupelled. 

Geoci'onite,  kilbrickenite,  meneghinite,  boulangeritey  jamesonitt, 
feather  ore,  pJagionUey  and  zinkenite  are  compounds  of  Pb  wilh  Pb 
Sb  in  diffeivut  pro})ortion8 ;  occasionally  part  of  th©  Sb  is  replaced 
by  As,  as  in  geocronite. 

The  general  behavior  of  these  minerals  is  as  follows: — 

In  the  closed  tube  they  decrepitate  more  or  less  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  fusibility  when  the  tube  is  treated  B.  B.    Those 
containing  most  sulphide  of  antimony,  are  the  most  fusible,  and  they 
alford  a  red  sublimate  of  amor|:)hous  tersulphide  of  antimony,  con- 
rain  in  <r  oxide  of  antimony.    In  the  open  tube  they  yield  antimonial 
fuuies,  partly  volatile  and  partly  fixed.     The  former  consist  of  oxide 
of  antimony;  the  latter  partly  of  oxide  with  antimonic  acid,  partly 
of  sulphate  of  lead  and  partly  of  antimonate  of  lead,  near  the  assay- 
Much  sul})luirous  acid  is  also  evolved. 

On  coal  they  fuse  and  deposit  thick  coats;  the  farthest  removed 
are  white  and  consist  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  sulphate  of  lead^ 
while  near  the  assay  the  coat  is  chiefly  oxide  of  lead,  but  darkyello*^ 
flud  mixed  with  antimonate  of  lea3.    Any  trifling  amount  of  iroi* 
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and  copper  usually  remains  as  a  scoria  and  can  be  tested  aftef 
«x]>elliug  the  Pb  and  Sb. 

With  soda  in  R.  F.  they  are  decomposed  and  yield  metallic  globules 
and  coats  of  lead  and  antimony.  To  determine  whether  the  white  coat 
consists  only  of  Sh,  or  whether  it  also  contains  sulphate  of  lead,  vide 
p.  263.  Arsenic,  if  not  in  too  small  quantity,  can  frequently  be 
detected  in  the  tubes  and  on  coal  by  its  characteristic  behavior. 

Du/renoysite  contains  the  rh  combined  with  As  alone;  in  the 
closed  tube  yields  a  red  'sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic ;  in  the 
open  tube  a  smell  of  sulphur  only,  with  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  and  of  arsenous  acid  below,  (Dana.) 

On  charcoal  fuses  very  easily,  evolves  sulphurous  and  arsenous 
fumes,  and  finally  yields  a  lead  button. 

Sartorite,  nearly  like  dufrenoysite,  but  decrepitates  strongly,  (Dana.) 
The  behavior  of  Zundererz  may  be  easily  inferred  from  that  of 
similar  compounds. 

Clayite. — As  regards  the  blowpipe  characteristics  it  is  only  known 
that  it  fuses  readily,  yields  reactions  for  lead,  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
and  leaves  with  soda  a  lustrous  metallic  globule ;  no  doubt  after 
treatment  with  boracic  acid,  vide  copper  assay,  the  remaining  button 
would  afford  copper  reactions. 

(hiproplumbite.  B.  B.  in  the  open  tube  swells  up  and  fuses,  afford- 
ing sulphurous  acid  and  a  trifling  sublimate  of  sulphate  of  lead 
Alone  on  coal  in  R.  F.  yields  coats  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead ; 
with  soda  a  button  of  metal,  somewhat  harder  than  pure  leud,  which 
after  treatment  with  boracic  acid,  vide  copper,  leaves  a  copper  button. 
This  cupelled  with  test  lead  affords  some  silver  also. 
AUsonite;  like  cuproplumbite. 

Nagyagite. — The  antimonial  variety  strongly  heated  in  the  open 
tube  fumes  and  deposits  a  coat,  which  is  gray  close  above  the  assay 
and  seems  to  consist  of  tellurate,  autimouate,  and  perhaps  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  coat  further  removed  consists  partly  of  volatile  oxide 
of  antimony,  and  partly  of  tellurous  acid,  which  can  be  fused  to 
clear  drops. 

Alone  on  coal  it  fumes  and  deposits  a  white,  volatile  coat  of 
Diingled  oxide  of  antimony,  tellurous  acid  and  sulphate  of  lead,  and 
*  less  volatile,  yellow  coat,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  oi*  lead,  with 
perhaps  some  antimonate.  The  first  coat  disappears  under  the  \\,  F. 
''^ith  a  bluish-green,  the  latter  with  a  blue  flame.  When  all  the 
volatile  ingredients  are  expelled  a  malleable  gold  button  remains, 
^hich  assumes  a  pure  gold  color  when  cupelled  with  test  lead. 
If  the  flame  test  does  not  show  tellurous  acid  distinctly  in  the 
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white  coat  on  coal  it  is  only  necessary  to  treat  the  powdered  mineid 
with  boracic  acid,  p.  353,  when  a  coat  of  oxide  of  antimony  $3ii 
tellurons  acid  will  be  obtained,  which  will  disappear  with  a  bloish- 
green  flame  in  R.  F.  The  behavior  of  the  variety  free  from  antimon} 
is  similar,  but  the  tellurium  reactions  are  more  distinct. 

Bournoniie  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube  and  stix>ngly  heated 
yields  a  slight  dark-red  sublimate  of  ST^lphide  with  oxide  of  antimoof 
In  the  open  tube  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  copious,  white,  antimonj 
fumes.  The  coat  condensing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube  is  volicile 
oxide  of  antimony ;  that  on  the  lower  part  is  a  non-volatile  oooh 
pound  of  antimonate  of  antimony  with  considerable  antimonate  of 
lead. 

Alone  on  coal  fuses  very  easily,  affording  a  coat  of  oxide  of 

antimony,  quickly  followed  by  Ph,  Sby  Ph,  S,  and  ^b,  so  that  nearest 
the  assay  the  coat  is  dark-yellow.  Finally  only  a  lead  ooat  is  afforded. 
The  remaining  globule  tested  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  shows  copper  and 
sometimes  antimony,  p.  263.  It  is  rendered  somewhat  brittle  bj 
sulphur  and  antimony,  and  after  cupellation  occasionally  affords » 
little  silver. 

Kohellite  fused  in  the  closed  tube  B.  B.  yields  a  slight  sublimate  of 
sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  yields  copious  antimonial  fumes  aod 
sulphurous  acid;  it  is  not  fused,  but  is  covered  with  yellow  oxide. 
On  coal  fuses  easily,  yielding  a  white  coat  of  oxide  of  antimony  witk 
sulphates  of  lead  and  bismuth,  and  a  yellow  coat,  which  is  dark 
pomegranate-yellow  on  cooling  and  disappears  with  a  feeble  blue 
flame  in  R.  F.  Small,  somewhat  malleable,  metallic  buttons  remain, 
which  after  being  fused  together  for  some  time  in  0.  F.,  show  copper, 
with  S.  Ph.,  vide  copper. 

Freed  from  most  of  its  sulphide  of  antimony  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  the 
mineral  shows  iron  when  treated  with  borax  in  R.  F.  and  the  glass 
remelted  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  wire.  The  bismuth  is  found  bj 
roasting  the  mineral  on  coal  aud  fusing  the  fine  powder  with  three 
or  four  volumes  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  vide  bismuth. 

Aikiuite  in  the  open  tube  yields  white  fumes,  partly  fusible  tt> 
clear  drops,  white  on  cooling;  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved. 

The  remaining  button  is  surrounded  by  black,  fused  oxide^ 
which  is  transparent  and  greenish-yellow  on  cooling. 

On  coal  fuses,  fumes  and  deposits  a  white  coat,  the  iniuM*  edge  of 
which  is  yellow.  The  resulting  button  resembles  bismuth  (Ber- 
zelius).  With  the  fluxes  gives  copper  reactions  and  after  long 
blowing  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.     Dana. 

ChivuUite. — Like  aikiuite. 
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LEAD  COHBIKED  WITH  CHLORINE. 

Goiunnite  ftases  to  a  yellow  fluid  and  partially  sublimes  in  the 
matrass.  On  ooal  fiasee  very  easily,  spreads  out  and  volatilizes,  form- 
ing a  white  coat  of  chloride  of  lead.  This  disappears  with  an  azure- 
blue  flame  in  B.  F.  and  leaves  a  yellow  spot  of  oxide  of  lead.  With 
«oda  yields  lead  and  with  oxide  of  copper  affords  the  clilorine 
reaction^  vide  chlonne. 

Mendipite  decrepitates,  becomes  yellow,  and  when  strongly  heated 
i>ehaTe8  like  cotunnite.  On  coal  fuses  easily,  emits  acid  vapors  and 
IB  reduced  to  metal,  affording  also  a  white  coat  of  chloride  and  a 
yillow  coat  of  oxide  of  lead.    A  special  test  shows  chlorine. 

Matlochite. — Like  mendipite. 

'  Phosgenite  behaves  like  mendipite,  but  effervesces  with  nitric  acid. 

Sehfcartzembergitef  according  to  Dana,  is  very  fusible  and  loses  its 
•color  in  fusing.  On  coal  yields  metallic  globules;  in  a  matrass 
jibundant  violet  vapors  of  iodine. 

. 

OXIDES  OF  LEAD. 

Massicot  {plwnHc  ochre)y  minium^  and  plattnerite  behave  quite 
like  oxide  of  lead,  p.  104. 

OXIDE  OF  LEAD  COHBIKED  WITH  ACIDS. 

Anglesite  decrepitates  in  the  matrass  and  usually  yields  a  little 
water.  On  coal  in  0.  F.  fuses  to  a  clear  bead,  opaque  on  cooling, 
^nd  in  R  F.  is  reduced  with  effervescence  to  a  lead  button.  Reduced 
with  soda  yields  lead,  and  a  strong  sulphur  reaction  is  afforded  by 
cutting  out  the  ooal  and  laying  it  on  moistened  silver  foil.  Trifling 
admixtures  of  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese  may  be  easily  detected 
by  the  tests  with  borax  on  soda  and  nitre. 

Linarite  yields  some  water  and  loses  its  blue  color  in  the  matrass. 
On  coal  fuses  in  0.  F.  to  a  bead;  in  R  P.  is  reduced  with  efferves- 
cence to  lead,  which  then  affords  a  lead  coat  The  lead  button 
treated  with  boracic  acid  yields  a  button  of  copper,  p.  295.  Reduced 
with  soda  it  yields  copper  and  lead,  while  the  alkaline  mass  that 
^inks  into  the  coal  gives  a  sulphur  reaction. 

Caledonite. — B.  B.  on  coal  easily  reduced.  Partially  soluble  with 
effervescence  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  lead. 
Dana. 

The  copper  and  also  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  detected  as  in 
ilinarite  above. 
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Lanarkite. — Like  oaledonite,  but  no  copper.  In  O.  F.  fuses  to  a 
bead,  white  on  cooling  and  containing  reduced  lead. 

Leadhillite  swells  a  little  on  coal  in  a  feeble  flame,  and  assumes  i 
transient  yellow  color ;  in  a  stronger  flame  is  easily  reduced.  (Fusel 
at  1.5.    Dana.) 

Efifenresces  with  nitric  acid  and  leayes  a  residue  of  £^b  5*. 

Susannite. — Like  leadhillite. 

Lamprophaniie  yields  water.  With  soda  on  charcoal  yields  metd- 
lic  lead  and  a  hepatic  mass.  (Dana.) 

Pyromorphite  sometimes  decrepitates  in  the  matrass,  and  strongly 
heated  affords  a  triding,  volatile  sublimate  of  Pb  Gl.  In  the  forc^ 
fuses  very  easily  to  a  globule  and  afifords  a  blue  flame  with  a  green 
tip  (phosphoric  acid),  especially  when  the  blast  is  gentle.  The  fuaed 
portion  has  a  crystalline  surface. 

On  coal  at  first  yields  a  slight  coat  of  Pb  CI  and  the  fused  button 
is  not  reduced,  but  on  cooling  glows  again  and  shows  quite  lustrous 
facets.  The  Pb  01  coat  meanwhile  increases  and  a  pale  yellow  oxide 
of  lead  coat  can  be  seen  around  the  assay.  If,  however,  arsenate  of 
lead  is  present,  it  is  reduced  with  effervescence  and  emission  of 
arsenical  fumes  to  lead,  which  remains  with  the  crystalline  phos- 
phate. The  powdered  mineral  fused  with  oxide  of  copper  on  coJ 
gives  an  azure-blue  chloride  of  copper  flame. 

By  reduction  with  soda  it  affords  lead,  which  sometimes  yields  i 
trace  of  silver  when  cupelled.  Fused  in  the  platinum  spoon  with 
three  to  four  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  it  forms  a  clear  mass^ 
white  on  cooling.  (Vanadate  of  lead  affords  a  pomegranate-yellow 
mass,  and  chromate  of  lead  a  mass,  which  is  violet  while  hot  and 
greenish-wliite  on  cooling.) 

Mimetite  fuses  on  coal  somewhat  less  easily  than  pyromorphite^ 
but  is  then  reduced,  with  effervescence  and  a  strong  arsenic  odor,  to 
lead.  At  first  affords  only  a  chloride  of  lead  coat,  but  later  arsenous 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead.  The  presence  of  phosphate  causes  the 
appearance  of  one  or  more  of  the  crystalline  beads  above  mentioned. 
Chlorine  is  detected  as  under  pyromorphite.  Lime  (as  in  hedyphane) 
is  found  by  decomposing  the  mineral  with  soda.  The  lead  separates 
as  metal,  part  of  the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal,  and  pai*t  forms  with 
the  lime  an  infusible  mass. 

Fliirndoyianmiie  diicreipitates  and  yields  much  water  in  the  matrass. 
Tested  afterwards  in  the  forceps  it  swells  like  a  zeolite,  and  colon 
the  flame  azure  blue,  but  fuses  only  imperfectly.  On  coal  cannot  be 
melted,  but  gives  a  faint  white  coat  of  Pb  CI. 

In  the  fluxes  dissolves  easily  to  a  clear  glass;  the  S.  Ph.  bead  H 
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opaqae  with  a  large  addition.  With  soda  yields  lead  globules  and 
with  cobalt  solntion  tarns  bine.  With  boracic  acid  and  iron  gives  a 
phosphide  of  iron,  vide  phosphoric  acid. 

Cerussite  decrq>itates  in  the  matrass,  loses  carbonic  acid  and  turns 
yellow,  with  a  stronger  heat  dark-red,  bat  the  yellow  color  returns 
on  cooling. 

Alone  on  coal  is  easily  reduced ;  in  the  fluxes  it  dissolves  with 
effervescence  and  gives  the  reactions  of  oxide  of  lead.  Dilute  nitrio 
acid  also  dissolves  it  with  effervescence. 

Earthy  carbonate  of  lead.  Like  cerussite,  but  leaves  on  reduction 
a  trifling  scoria,  which  reacts  for  iron  with  borax. 

Kerstenite  decrepitates  slightly  in  the  closed  tube,  fuses  at  redness 
to  a  black  fluid  mass  and  gives  off  a  very  littie  selenium ;  at  a  higher 
heat  some  selenous  acid.  On  coal  fuses  very  readily  to  a  black  slag, 
evolves  a  strong  selenium  odor  and  affords  lead  buttons.  The  assay 
is  surrounded  by  a  lead  coat  and  beyond  this  a  selenium  coat  In 
the  forceps  does  not  color  the  flame  (?).  With  the  fluxes  gives 
reactions  for  iron  and  copper.    Kersten. 

Phwnicochroite  {melanochroite)  fuses  readily  in  0.  P.  to  a  dark 
mass,  assuming  a  crystalline  structure  on  cooling.  In  R.  F.  gives 
off  lead  fumes  and  is  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and 
metallic  lead.    With  the  fluxes  gives  chromium  reactions. 

Crocoite  decrepitates  and  flies  into  small  bits,  assummg  tran- 
siently a  darker  color.  On  coal  fuses,  spreads  out  and  is  suddenly 
reduced  with  deflagration  to  lead,  affording  also  a  lead  coat,  while 
grayish-green  sesquioxide  of  chromium  remains  with  the  lead. 

Dissolves  easily  in  the  fluxes  in  0.  P.  to  yellowish  glasses,  becom- 
ing green  on  cooling.    In  R  F  the  green  is  darker. 

Beduced  with  soda  yields  lead,  and  when  fused  on  platinum  foil 
with  soda  affords  a  dark-yellow  mass,  becoming  light-yellow  when 
cold.  Fused  in  the  platinum  spoon  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  a  quite  dark-violet  mass  results,  which  is 
reddish  on  solidifying  and  when  cold  is  greenish- white.  (Vanadate  of 
lead  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the  salt) 

Vauquelinite.  B.  B.  on  coal  swells  a  little  and  then  fuses  with 
frothing  to  a  gray,  lustrous,  metallic  globule,  showing  reduced  but- 
tons of  metal  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  coal ;  a  distinct  lead 
coat  is  formed. 

With  the  fluxes  gives  in  0.  F.  green  beads,  both  hot  and  cold,  but 
in  R.  F.  they  become  on  cooling  red,  opaque  red,  or  nearly  black, 
according  to  the  amount  dissolved.  With  tin  the  red  copper  color  ie 
more  distinct,  p.  80. 
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Dissolves  with  efferyescence  in  soda  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F, 
giving  a  clear  green  glass,  yellow  and  opaqne  on  cooling.  Thii 
forms  a  yellow  solution  with  water,  in  which  chromic  acid  can  bs 
detected,  vide  chronium. 

It  is  completely  reduced  with  soda  on  coal,  and  by  treating  ilie 
lead  buttons,  after  washing  away  the  coal,  etc.,  with  boracic  ad^ 
copper  is  obtained,  vide  copper. 

Descloizite  in  the  matrass  yields  some  water.  B.  B.  fuses,  is  pw- 
tially  reduced  to  lead,  surrounded  by  a  black  slag,  and  gives  a  lead 
coat  With  borax  in  E.  F.  a  green  glass ;  in  0.  F.,  on  adding  nitR^ 
a  violet  glass  (manganese).  With  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  a  yellow,  in  R.7. 
a  chrome-green  glass. 

Decheiiite  fuses  easily  to  a  yellow  glass  in  the  forceps,  and  also  in 
the  matrass,  without  decrepitating.  On  coal  fuses  readily  to  a 
yellowish-green  bead,  and  gives  the  usual  lead  globules  and  ooat  In 
several  assays  a  distinct  arsenical  odor  was  observed,  but  not  in  othen 
made  with  pure,  transparent  fragmenta  Phosphoric  acid  cannot  bi 
detected.  The  glass  fluxes  afford  only  vanadic  acid  reactions.  Soda 
causes  a  white  enamel,  showing  lead  globules.    Bergmann. 

Eusynchitey  arcsoxene  and  vanadite  ( Vanadit)  are  said  to  give  till 
same  blowpipe  reactions  as  the  above-named  vanadates  of  lead. 

Vanadinite  from  Zimapan  decrepitates  in  the  matrass,  and  at  a 
high  heat  gives  a  trifling  white  sublimate. 

On  coal  in  0.  F.  the  powder  fuses  easily  to  a  black,  somewhat 
lustrous  mass,  which  yields  lead  in  R  F.  At  first  a  slight  Pb  Q 
coat  is  formed  and  later  one  of  oxide  of  Jead.  After  driving  off  the 
lead  the  dark-gray  residue  gives  with  S.  Ph.  in  B.  F.  an  emerald- 
green  bead. 

Dissolves  readily  in  the  glass  fluxes,  showing  vanadic  acid  reac- 
tions, pp.  81  and  84.  With  soda  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  wire  fuse^  to  a 
yellow  mass,  crystalline  and  lighter  in  color  when  cold.  On  coal  a 
lead  button  separates.  Chlorine  is  detected  by  the  S.  Ph.  bead  con- 
taining oxide  of  copper. 

Fusfd  in  the  platinum  spoon  with  three  to  four  parts  of  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  it  forms  a  clear,  yellow,  fluid  salt,  assuming  a  red  and 
finally  a  pomegranate  yellow  color  on  cooling,  thus  differing  at  onoc 
from  crocoite  and  pjrromorphite. 

CJnIeiie  fuses  in  the  candle-flame  to  a  black  bead.  In  S.  Ph.  gird 
a  green  glass,  and  with  soda  on  coal  a  cupriferous  lead  button. 
Domeyko. 

Wulfcnite  decrepitates  in  the  matrass  and  transiently  assumes  a 
.«]:irker  color.     On  coal  fuses  and  sinks  partly  into  the  coal,  while 
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lead  separates  and  a  lead  coat  is  formed.  By  long  treatment  with 
K.  F.  most  of  the  lead  is  volatilized,  and  then  hy  washing  the  portion 
which  has  snnk  into  the  coal,  a  mixtnre  of  malleable  lead  and  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  molybdenum. 

Dissolves  readily  in  borax  in  0.  F.  to  a  clear  yellow  bead^  colorless 
on  coolings  which  becomes  opaqne  black  in  B.  F.  This^  if  presseu 
fiat,  appears  dirty-green,  with  black  flocks  of  binoxide  of  molybde- 
num, especially  on  coal.  In  S.  Ph.  on  wire  dissolves  readily  to  a 
yellowish-green  glass,  losing  much  of  its  color  on  cooling,  and 
becoming  dark-green  in  B.  F.    With  soda  on  coal  affords  lead. 

When  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  platinum  spoon  it 
forms  a  yellowish  mass,  becoming  white  on  cooling,  and  this  dis- 
solved by  treating  it  in  distilled  water,  affords  a  solution  which  very 
quickly  becomes  dark-blue  on  adding  a  bit  of  zinc  or  tin. 

Stolzite  decrepitates  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  fuses,  with  forma- 
tion of  a  lead  coat,  to  a  globule  that  crystallizes  in  cooling  and  has  a 
dark  metallic  surface,  while  it  shows  a  grayish-white,  vitreous 
fracture.  Dissolves  easily  in  the  glass  fluxes  in  0.  F.  to  a  clear  col- 
orless bead.  (The  bornx  bead  in  R.  F.  becomes  yellowish,  and  some- 
times on  cooling  is  gray  and  opaque.)  The  S.  Ph.  bead  in  R.  F.  after 
short  treatment  assumes  a  blue  color,  but  sometimes  not  so  pure  as 
from  tungstic  acid  alone.  Too  large  a  quantity,  or  too  long  blowing, 
renders  the  glass  greenish  and  finally  quite  opaque.  Ee^uced  with 
soda  yields  lead.  With  soda  and  nitre  a  distinct  manganese  reac- 
tion. Fused  like  the  preceding  mineral  with  bisulphate  of  potassa 
and  dissolved,  the  solution  gradually  becomes  grayish-blue  on  adding 
zinc  or  tin.  To  detect  tungstic  acid  readily  in  the  wet  way,  see 
the  examination  for  tungstic  acid. 

Bindheimite  yields  water  and  becomes  darker  in  the  matrass.  On 
coal  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  button,  which  volatilizes  gradually, 
coating  the  coal  with  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony. 

Monimolite  on  coal  jrields  a  malleable  lead-colored  globule,  which 
in  0.  F.  affords  antimony  and  lead  coats  (Dana). 


c  Examirudion  far  lead  in  metallurgical  product s^  together  with 

their  blowpipe  characteristics. 

The  various  samples  of  commercial  lead  sometimes  contain  more 

or  less  copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic.    If  such  lead  is  fused  and 

kept  in  rotary  motion,  B,  B.  on  coal,  arsenic  can  be  detected  by  the 

odor,  and  antimony  by  the  coat  deposited  beside  the  lead  coat    A 
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yerj  trifling  amount  of  antimony  can  be  found  by  using  Iioiaeic 
acidy  vide  antimony.* 

To  detect  any  copper  present,  a  bit  of  the  lead  is  treated  witk 
vitrified  boracic  acid  on  coal,  until  nearly  all  of  the  lead  is  slagged 
off,  when  the  remaining  metal  button  is  fused  with  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F^ 
vide  copper. 

Silver  is  found  by  cupelling  the  lead,  vide  silver  assay.  Plnmbtf' 
erous  black  copper  varies  in  character,  but  always  yields  a  distinct 
lead  coat.  Other  ingredients  are  found  according  to  the  directions 
under  the  general  examination  for  iron  in  alloys,  p.  222.  The 
behavior  of  speisses  and  fnatts  is  also  given  under  iron. 

Litharge  behaves  B.  B.  like  oxide  of  lead.  If  containing  arsenate 
or  antimonate  of  lead  it  affords,  on  reduction,  an  arsenic  odor,  oru 
antimony  coat  Copper  is  found  by  reducing  some  litharge  to 
metallic  lead  and  treating  the  button  with  boracic  acid  and  after- 
ward with  S.  Ph.,  using  tin  if  necessary,  vide  copper. 

Abstrich  from  the  eupellation  for  silver  when  treated  alooe  on 
coal  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  emits  a  strong  arsenic  odor  and 
yields  coats  of  lead  and  antimony.  Copper  is  found  as  in  litharge. 
To  detect  iron  a  larger  piece  of  abstrich  is  reduced  beside  a  small 
borax  bead  on  coal,  keeping  the  glass  constantly  covered  with  a  good 
R.  F.,  and  shaking  off  the  reduced  lead  upon  the  anvil  from  time  to 
time.  By  remelting  this  glass  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.  the  iron 
can  be  raised  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  and  recognized. 

To  detect  sulphuric  acid,  not  too  small  a  quantity  of  the  abstrich 
is  powdered  and  reduced  with  soda  on  coal,  the  resulting  fused  maa 
cut  out  from  the  coal  and  laid  on  moistened  silver  foil,  vide  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Abzug  behaves  in  general  quite  like  abstrich,  but  if  much  of  tie 
hearth  mass  is  mixed  with  it  the  metallic  oxides  can  only  be  rednoed 
by  adding  borax,  or  soda  and  borax. 

Cupel  bottoms  or  hearths^  from  the  eupellation  for  silver,  as  well  as 

*  To  the  practical  smelter  the  blowpipe  may  be  very  especially  recommended  ai 
furnishing  an  easy  and  certain  means  of  recognizing  both  of  the  aboTe-meotionfld 
ingredients  in  lead.  Even  very  trifling  quantities  of  arsenic  can  be  immediatelj  de> 
tected  by  the  odor,  when  about  two  grm.  of  the  lead  are  quickly  fused  io  a  cavitTOB 
coal  with  the  blue  flame,  and  kept  in  rotary  motion  for  a  few  moments.  A  little  aoti* 
mony,  if  present,  may  Imj  recognized  by  the  bluish-white  coat  of  oxide  of  andmonr, 
which  forms  before  the  yellow  lead  coat  appears.  In  any  case  the  most  minute  admix* 
ture  of  both  these  ingredients  is  at  once  perceptible,  because  upon  cooling  the  kid 
button  has  not  the  characteristic  lead-gray,  lustrous  surface,  covered  with  glistauog 
yellowish  litharge,  which  is  shown  by  quite  pure  lead,  but  presents  a  dull,  bladodi 
gjay  color 
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fhe  flue  Takings  and  lead  smoke  from  lead  smelting^  cupelling  and 
roasting  processes,  at  once  yield  a  lead  coat  when  treated  alone  on 
ooal  in  R  F.  The  manner  of  detecting  the  other  ingredients  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  preceded. 

Slags  containing  oxide  of  lead  yield  a  lead  coat  either  alone  on 
ooal  in  R  F.9  or  when  fused  to  a  globule  with  soda.  The  othei 
ingredients  are  found  by  the  method  given  under  lime. 

9.  Tin,  Sn. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgical 

products. 

Tin  occurs,  in  nature,  in  the  following  minerals : — 

a.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 

Stannite  (tin  pyrites),— 4u«  Sn  +  (i'e,  inY  Sn,  with  27.4  Sn  and 
29.6  Ou. 

b.  As  oonde  in 

Oafisiterite  (tin-stone), — Sn,  with  78.6  Su,  but  generally  containing 

trifling  quantities  of  Se,  fin,  and  occasionally  even  Ta  or  ^b ; 

Stannit  from  Cornwall, — Si,  Sn  and  a  little  3^1,  ]Pe,  and  Ca,  with 
30.5  Sn,  (has  been  regarded  as  a  pseudomorph  after  feldspar, 
Dana.) 

Tin  is  likewise  found  as  an  unessential  ingredient  in  several 
other  minerals,  viz.,  meteoric  iron,  titayiic  iron,  tantalitc,  columbito, 
fergusonite,  hrochantite,  monazite,  thorite,  olivine,  eudase,  and 
arstedite.  Traces  of  tin  can  also  be  detected  in  certain  brown  and 
black  zinc  blendes,  when  quantities  of  several  grammes  are  treated 
in  the  wet  way. 

This  metal  is  rarely  to  be  sought  for  among  metallurgical  producta 
except  in  the  especial  products  of  the  tin  works,  including : — 

a.  The  varieties  of  tin  in  commerce,  most  of  which  not  un  fre- 
quently contain  more  or  less  Fe,  Cu,  and  As,  and  occasionally  W, 
Mo,  and  Bi ; 

b.  The  scraps  obtained  in  smelting  tin  ores  and  refining  tin. 
Usually  containing  a  notable  amount  of  Fe  and  As,  also  occusionally 
ahowing  Cu,  Bi,  W,  and  Mo ; 

c  Deposits  which  form  on  the  soles  of  the  shaft  furnaces  when 
ttnelting  tin  ores,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Fe  and  Sn,  but  not  un  fre- 
quently contain  some  As,  Cu,  W,  Mo,  and  Bi ; 

d.  Tin  slags. 

When  copper  ores  occur  with  stannite  or  cassiterite  and  cannot  be 
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perfectly  separated  in  extracting  and  dressing  the  oreSy  a  stannifarooi 
copper  matt  is  formed  daring  the  smelting  process,  while  stBiuit^ 
erous  copper  is  especially  separated  during  the  fusionB  for  oonoeB* 
tration. 

Bzaminatioii  for  Tin. 

Including  the  bhwpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  m&ntumei 

above, 

a.  General  examination  for  tin. 

The  behavior  of  metallic  tin  and  the  coat  of  oxide  on  charooil 
have  been  given  on  p.  68.    If  the  tin  contains  lead  or  bismuth  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  a  globule  of  the  alloy  in  fusion,  even  in 
the  best  R.  F.,  without  having  it  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide.    By 
adding  borax,  however,  and  treating  this  with  the  R  F.,  an  admix- 
ture of  lead  or  bismuth  may  be  recognized  by  the  yellow  coat  de- 
posited on  the  coaL    Should  it  be  doubtful  whether  lead  or  bismuth 
is  present,  the  coat  is  carefully  scraped  off,  dissolved  in  S.  Ph.  on 
platinum  wire,  and  the  bead  treated  on  coal  with  tin.    Bismuth  ia 
indicated  by  the  gray  or  black  appearance  of  the  cold  bead,  p  100. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  is  also  ascertained  by  the  odor,  while  treating 
the  alloy  with  the  borax,  which  afterwards  oxidized  on  platinom 
wire  will  also  show  a  yellow  color  in  presence  of  iron.    Tin  is  tested 
for  copper  by  fusing  it  on  coal  with  a  mixture  of  one  hundred  parfj 
by  weight  of  soda,  fifty  borax,  and  thirty  silica,  as  described  in  the 
separation  of  tin  from  copper  under  the  quantitative  copper  assay. 
Tlie  remaining  button  of  copper,  containing  only  a  little  tin,  ia 
treated  with  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  until  the  glass  is  colored.    The 
S.  Ph.  glass  may  then  be  further  tested  with  tin,  to  ascertain  whether 
copper  is  actually  present  or  not.      Tungsten,   which  usuallj  is 
present  only  in  trifling  quantities,  cannot  always  be  detected  with 
certainty  by  the  fluxes,  because  the  tin  is  seldom  quite  free  from 
iron;  but  on  dissolving  enough  of  the  tin  by  warming  it  with  aqaa 
regia,  diluting  with  water,  decanting  the  clear  solution  after  the 
residue  has  settled,  and  digesting  the  latter  with  fresh  aqua  regia. 
yellowish-green  tiingstic  acid  remains,  if  the  tin  contained  tungsten. 
The  acid  solution,  usually  yellow  from  iron,  is  again  decanted,  the 
residue  of  tungstic  acid  washed  with  water,  and  tested  with  S.  Ph. 
on  platinum  wire,  when  after  a  short  treatment  in  R.  F.  it  affords* 
blue  bead,  p.  100. 

Tin,  when  present  in  alloys,  is  almost  always  detected  on  fnsing 
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them  upon  ooal,  since  the  globule  cannot  be  kept  bright  even  in  the 
B.  F.y  but  quickly  becomes  covered  with  an  increasing  crust  of  oxidei 
which  can  only  be  removed  with  difficulty  after  adding  borax. 

Metallic  sulphides  containing  tin,  but  yielding  no  coat  of 
oxide  of  tin  near  the  assay  when  treated  alone  on  coal,  must  ^  **" 
be  roasted  and  treated  in  R  F.  with  soda  and  borax,  when  metallic 
tin  is  obtained,  which  may  be  tested  aloue  on  coal.  If  other  redu- 
cible metals  are  present  they  afford  an  alloy,  in  which  the  other 
metals  can  be  recognized  by  means  of  the  fluxes. 

In  metallic  oxides,  or  substances  generally,  which  are 
composed  of  oxides,  tin  may  be  best  detected  by  a  re- 
duction assay  on  coal  with  soda,  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  in  certain  cases,  to  add  borax,  so  as  to  slag  off  the 
oonsiderable  amount  of  iron  present. 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  above  minerals. 

Stannite  alone  on  coal  in  R  F.  fuses  to  a  globule.  In  0.  F.  it 
evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  is  covered  with  oxide,  which  is  also 
deposited  on  the  coal  near  the  assay  and  can  be  immediately  recog- 
nized by  its  well-known  properties,  p.  68. 

In  the  open  tube  it  yields  sulphurous  acid  and  some  oxide,  which 
collects  quite  near  the  assay  and  cannot  be  volatilized  again.  Well 
roasted  with  alternate  0.  F.  and  R  F.,  it  shows  iron  and  copper  with 
borax. 

A  little  zinc,  which  may  be  found  in  the  wet  way,  cannot  be  detect- 
ed B.  B.,  since  the  coat  which  it  forms  is  concealed  by  the  oxide  of  tin. 

Cassiterite  behaves  like  binoxide  of  tin,  p.  109,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  the  borax  bead  occasionally  shows  a  yellowish  color, 
only  while  hot,  owing  to  some  iron ;  a  feeble  manganese  reaction  is 
frequently  obtained  with  soda  and  nitre.  A  small  quantity  of  tan- 
talic  or  hyponiobic  acid  can  be  found  by  the  method  to  be  given 
under  tantalum  and  niobium. 

Stannit  is  infusible  on  coal  and  in  the  forceps.  It  dissolves 
slowly  to  a  colorless  glass  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  giving  a  silica  skele- 
ton with  the  latter.  With  little  soda  fuses  to  a  slag-like  mass,  with 
more  in  R  F.  affords  metallic  tin. 

c  Examination  for  tin  in  metallurgical  products,  including  their 

blowpipe  characteristics. 

The  behavior  of  commercial  tin  nay  be  deduced  from  the  remarks 
under  a,  on  tin  in  general 
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The  different  sorts  of  tin  scraps  from  smelting  and  refining  tan 
behaye  yarionsly,  but  their  constituents  may  be  quickly  detected  l; 
testing  them  on  coal  and  with  the  finxes,  observing  all  that  was  and 
under  a. 

The  deposits  on  the  sole  of  the  famace^  treated  on  coal  with  bom 
in  R.  F.,  sometimes  yield  an  unmistakable  coat  of  oxide  of  tin.  Tb 
manner  of  detecting  the  remaining  iDgredients  may  be  deduced 
from  the  general  remarks  on  metallic  compounds  under  iron,  p.  9SSL 

Should  there  be  so  little  tin^  howeyer,  as  to  yield  no  distinct  coii^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  product  in  nitric  acid  and  test  the 
residue  of  binoxide  of  tin  with  soda  on  coal. 

Tin  slags  fuse  in  B.  F.  alone  on  coal,  without  producing  a  notice- 
able coat,  but  by  a  reduction  assay  with  soda  and  borax, ^netallic  tin 
is  obtained.  The  other  ingredients  are  detected  as  given  under 
lime^  p.  155,  but  some  silver  must  be  added  when  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  all  the  oxide  of  tin.  K  the  slag  cc  itains  tungstic  acid  the 
whole  of  the  tungsten  is  found  in  the  separated  silica,  vide  tin  slagi^ 
under  tungsten. 

10.  Bismuth,  BL 

lis  occurrence  in  the  mtneral  kingdom  and  in  meiaUurgieal 

products. 

Bismuth  belongs  to  the  rarer  metals ;  it  is  found: 

a.  Metallic  in 
Native  bismuth, — Bi. 

b.  Combined  with  other  metals  in 

Tetradymite  {telluric  bismuth)y—A  name  given  to  several  ifiom(»- 

phous  compounds,  some  of  which  also  contain    sulphur  and 

selenium.    Dana  gives  the  following  species : 
.  Tetradymite. — 1.  Free  from   sulphur^ — Bi  Te*,  with  61.9  Bi; 

2.  Sulphurous,— Bi  (f  Te+^  S)*,  with  58.3  to  61.3  Bi;  3.  5*- 

niferousy  from  Tellemark,  which,  according  to  Berzelins,  giT«« 

B.  B.  a  strong  odor  of  selenium ; 

Josme,—Bi*  Te*  (S,  Se)*,  with  78.4  to  79.1  Bi,  from  Brazil ; 

Wehrlite—B\  (Te,  S)*,  with  61.1  Bi,  from  Hungary; 
Chilenite,  vide  silver. 

c.  With  sulphur  and  arsenic  in 

Alloclasite, — S,  As,  Bi  (30.1  per  cent.),  Co,  Fe  (Zn,  Ni,  An). 

d.  With  sulphur  in 

Bismuthinite  {bismuth  glance), — Bi,  with  81.2  Bi,  occasionally  some 
Pe  and  Cu ; 
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Emplectite,— 4^u  Si,  with  62  Bi  and  18.9  Ca; 

Wittiohenite,— 4^a'  Si,  with  42  Bi  and  8a4  Oa; 
Aikinite,  from  Beresof,  ) 
Chiviatite,  >  vufolead; 

Kobellite,  ) 

Anniyite,  vide  copper; 
OrOnauitey  vide  nickeL 

e.  As  sulphide  combined  with  oxide  in 
Karelinite,— Bi  ii,  with  91.2  BL 

/.  As  oxide  in 
Bismite  {bismuih  ochre), — Bi,  with  89.6  Bi,  but  always  containing  a 
little  Se,  0,  £[,  and  occasionally  Xs. 
g.  Gombtned  with  carbonic  acid  in 
Bismntite  ( Wismuthspath)  from  S.  Carolina,— 3  (Bi  0  +  fl)  +  Bi 

£[,  with  74  Bi  and  a  little  Si,  ^,  Oa,  Mg,  and  Se ; 
Carbonate  of  bismnth  (Bismuthit), — Bi,  0,  and  trifling  quantities 
of  Se,  On,  S,  and  £[.    (Perhaps  when  pure  like  bismntite). 
A.  With  telluric  acid  in 
Montanite,— Bi  Te  +  2  fl  (Dana), 
i.  As  silicate  with  phosphate  in 

Eulytite  I  A,  IQ,  probably  Bi*  Si*,  with  some  P,  Se,  fin,  Fl,  and  fl; 
containing  62.2  Bi ; 

Hypochlorite  III,  probably  a  product  of  decomposition, — Si,  il,  Bi 

.. 

(13  per  cent.),  I'e,  P,  and  traces  of  Stn ; 
Atelestite,  probably  silicate  of  bismuth. 
k.  As  vanadate  in 

Pncherite,  1, 1.     Bi  V,  with  Bi  71.67. 

Bismuth,  which  is  generally  extracted  from  cobalt  ores  by  a  simple 
liquation  process,  also  forms  an  occasional  accessory  ingredient  in 
certain  metallurgical  products,  viz. :  as  metal,  in  larger  or  smaller 
proportion,  in  cobalt  speiss,  when  the  cobalt  ores  employed  in  the 
production  of  smalt  contain  bismuth.  Bismuth  is  also  concen- 
trated in  the  speiss  and  lead  matt  obtained  as  intermediate  products 
in  smelting  cobalt  ores  containing  bismuth  and  silver;  it  is  fre- 
quently present  in  "brightened"  silver,  and  most  of  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  mass  of  the  hearth  when  the  silver  is  reflned.  Lastly,  a  little 
bismuth  may  occur  in  tin,  produced  on  a  large  scale,  unless  the 
roasted  tin  ore  has  been  freed  from  it  by  treatment  with  dilute 
•ydrrchloric  acid,  eta,  previous  to  the  smelting  process. 
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Bymtnation  for  BUmnth. 

Including  the  blotopipe  characteristics  of  the  abcve^namsi 

minerals. 

a.  General  examination  for  Msmuth. 

Bismuth  in  alloys,  as  they  occur  in  nature  and  among  metaBm^ 
gical  products,  may  be  recognized  by  the  coat  afforded  by  the  sub- 
stance alone  on  coal,  and  which  is  best  obtained  in  R  F.  11 
is  dark  orange-yellow  while  hot,  lemon-yellow  on  cooling,  and 
changes  its  place  under  the  B.  F.,  without  coloring  the  flame,  |w  67. 
When  easily  volatilizable  metals  are  present  they  partly  pass  (^ 
partly  in  fumes  and  partly  afford  a  coat,  adjoining  the  bismuth  ootk, 
e*  g^  tellurium,  arsenic,  etc. 

Bismuthiferous  lead,  which  is  more  or  less  brittle  according  to  the 
proportion  of  bismuth,  is  treated  alone  on  coal,  until  a  distinct  coat 
is  produced,  which  is  carefully  scraped  off,  dissolved  in  S.  PL  ob 
platinum  wire  in  0.  F.,  and  the  colorless  bead  treated  with  tin  on 
coal  in  R.  F.  If  bismuth  was  present  the  cold  bead  is  dark-graj 
or  nearly  black.  Acids  of  antimony,  however,  produce  a  similar 
reaction,  and  the  metallic  compound  must  first  be  freed  from 
antimony,  if  present,  by  treating  it  for  some  time  on  coal  in  O.F, 
and  then  keeping  it  melted  on  a  fresh  coal,  until  a  coat  is  formed, 
which  will  suffice  for  the  S.  Ph.  test. 

To  very  infusible  alloys,  containing  nickel,  for  instance,  some  pure 
silver  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  treated  in  R  F. 

When  the  bismuth  is  combined  with  sulphur  a  white  coat  of 
sulphate  of  bismuth  forms  beyond  the  yellow  coat,  but  this 
may  be  prevented  by  adding  soda. 

The  presence  of  much  lead  causes  a  mixed  coat  of  oxides  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  wliich  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  pure  lead 
coat,  and  a  trifling  amount  of  bismuth  can  then  only  be  detected  bj 
a  special  test,  which  may  be  made  in  two  ways.  The  simpleik 
method  consists  in  producing  a  copious  yellow  coat  and  testing  it  a» 
before  with  S.  Ph.,  after  first  ascertaining  the  absence  of  antimony 
by  a  special  examination  for  that  metal. 

The  other  method  consists  in  roasting  the  substance  thoroughly, 
but  carefully,  on  coal,  to  prevent  sintering,  fusing  it  then  with  three 
to  four  volumes  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  platinum  spoon,  and 
treating  the  mass  with  water  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  over  the  lam[^ 
until  everything  is  detached  from  the  spoon.  Sulphate  of  potaasa 
and  other  soluble  sulphates  are  dissolved,  leaving  neutral  sulphate  of 
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lead  and  basic  sulphate  of  bismath  ;  only  a  trifling  quantity  of  the 
bismuth  is  dissolved  as  neutral  sulphate.  Antimony,  if  present, 
also  remains  behind  as  acid. 

After  decanting  the  clear  solution,  the  residue  is  heated  to  boiling 
irith  pure  water,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  some  nitric  acid, 
when  the  sulphate  of  bismuth  dissolves,  leaving  a  residue  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  with  any  oxide  of  antimony  present.  After  filtration 
the  bismuth  is  thrown  down  from  the  warm  filtrate  by  means  of 
S.  Ph.,  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  tested 
with  S.  Ph.  The  bead  on  platinum  wire  is  colorless,  or  only  yel- 
lowish, but  on  coal  with  tin  in  R  F.  becomes  dark-gray  on  cooling, 
behaving  therefore  like  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  may  also  be  recognized 
as  such  on  coaL 

When  substances  containing  oxide  of  bismuth  are  treated   oxides,  etc 
ilone,  or  with  soda,  on  coal,  they  yield  an  unmistakable 
bismuth  coat    Should  there  be  any  doubt,  the  coat  may  be  scraped 
off  and  tested  with  S.  Ph.,  provided  the  substances  are  free  from 
oxide  of  antimony.    (See  Section  III.  ^,  of  the  Appendix.) 

&  Blowpipe  cliaracteristics  of  the  minerals  containing  bismuth 

above  mentioned. 

Native  bismuth  behaves  like  pure  bismuth,  p.  67. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  BISMUTH  WITH  TELLURIUM,   SULPHUR,   AND 
SELENIUM,  SEPARATELY   AND  TOGETHER. 

Tetradymite,  free  from  sulphur,  fuses  easily  and  yields  in  the  open 
tube  white  fumes,  which  partly  stream  through  the  tube  and  partly 
condense  near  the  assay;  when  selenium  is  present  a  strong  heat 
causes  a  red  spot  due  to  the  admixture  of  selenium,  which  also 
imparts  a  strong  odor  of  selenium  to  the  escaping  gas.  The  white 
Boat  fuses  B.  B.  to  clear,  colorless  drops,  and  is  thus  recognized  as 
tellurous  acid,  but  the  reddish  film  volatilizes.  After  the  volatile 
constituents  are  mostly  expelled  the  metallic  globule  is  surrounded 
by  brown  fused  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  is  opaque  and  yellow  when 
cold.  On  coal  fuses  very  easily  to  a  metallic  globule,  colors  the 
liani«-  bluish-green,  diffuses,  if  seleniferous,  a  distinct  selenium  odor, 
ind  deposits  a  white  coat,  with  a  dark  orange-yellow  one  still  nearer 
the  assay.  The  former  disappears  under  the  R  F.  with  a  bluish- 
jretn  flame,  the  latter  becomes  lemon-yellow  on  cooling.  The 
remaining  button  can  be  entirely  volatilized,  furnishing  an  abundant 
bismuth  coat^ 
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The  solphnrous  varieties  also  yield  sulphurous  acid  in  Hie  feab& 

Wehrlite  behaves  like  tetradymite  containing  sulphur. 

JosHte  does  the  same,  but  affords  the  selenium  reactions  distinettf; 

BISMUTH  WITH  ABSENIO  AKD  SULPHUB. 

Alhclasite  affords  arsenic  fumes  and  a  bismuth  ooat  on  coal,  lai 
fuses  to  a  dull  gray  button  (Naumann). 

BISMUTH  COMBINED  WITH  SULPHUB  AKD  OTHER  METALLIC 

SULPHIDES. 

Bismuthinite  fuses  in  the  closed  tube,  yielding  a  little  sulphur 
Carefully  heated  in  the  open  tube  it  fuses,  yielding  sulphurous  add 
and  a  coat  of  sulphate  of  bismuth,  which  fuses  B.  B.  to  brown  drqM^ 
yellowish  and  opaque  on  cooling.  Strongly  heated  the  assay  hcSi, 
and  oxide  of  bismuth  is  deposited  in  the  surrounding  glass.  Qi 
coal  it  first  yields  some  sulphur,  then  fuses,  spirts  out  glowing  drop% 
and  deposits  coats  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  bismuth.  When  all  the 
bismuth  is  removed  a  trifling  scoria  usually  remains,  which  t^ 
quently  affords  iron  reactions  and  sometimes  copper  with  the  floxeSi 

Emplectite  and  wittichenite  behave  similarly.  The  residue  ob 
coal  yields  a  copper  button  with  soda  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potass^ 

SULPHIDE  WITH  OXIDE  OP  BISMUTH. 

Kareli7iite  yields  some  sulphurous  acid,  but  no  sulphur,  in  the 
matrass ;  metallic  globules  of  bismuth  separate  from  the  fiified 
mass.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  acid  and  a  button  of  metal, 
surrounded  by  easily  fusible  oxide  of  bismuth.    Hermann. 

OXIDE  OF  BISMUTH. 

Bismite  generally  yields  water,  and  upon  addition  of  hydrochloiio 
acid  frequently  shows  a  little  carbonic  acid.  With  fluxes  and  (» 
coal,  like  oxide  of  bismuth,  p.  100. 

SALTS  OF  BISMUTH. 

Bismutite  in  the  matrass  decrepitates,  yields  water,  becomes  brown, 
and  fuses  readily  on  the  glass.  On  coal  is  quickly  reduced  to  bis- 
muth. In  S.  Ph.  a  dark  yellow  bead,  colorless  on  cooling  and 
showing  flakes  of  silica.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  effervescence, 
leaving  a  yellow,  clayey  residue.     (Rammelsberg.) 

Carbonate  of  bismuth  (Bismuthit)  yields  in  the  matrass  a  littk 
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water,  decrepitates  and  tnms  gray.  On  coal  reduces  with  efferves- 
cence to  bismuth,  which  affords  a  bismuth  coat  and  can  be  driven 
away,  leaving  a  trifling  scoria.  This  in  B.  F.  fuses  to  a  magnetic 
globule,  and  shows  chiefly  iron  and  copper  with  the  fluxes.  With 
soda  on  coal  the  powdered  mineral  affords  a  sulphur  reaction.  It 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  a 
pale,  yellowish  fluid. 

Monianite,  according  to  Dana,  yields  water  in  the  closed  tube. 
B.  B.  gives  reactions  for  bismuth  and  tellurium. 

Eulytite  is  unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  (According  to  Dana 
decrepitates  and  affords  a  trace  of  water.)  In  the  forceps  fuses  very 
readily  with  intumescence,  and  if  pure,  tinges  the  flame  bluish-green 
(phosphoric  acid).  On  coal  swells  and  fuses  easily  to  a  brown  bead, 
deposits  a  bismuth  coat  and  sometimes  emits  an  arsenical  odor. 
With  a  little  soda  effervesces  and  jrields  metallic  bismuth  and  a  bead, 
colored  blue  by  a  little  cobalt.  If  this  bead  is  powdered,  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  solution  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  phosphate  of  lead 
forms  and  produces  a  distinct  cloudiness.  The  S.  Ph.  glass  shows 
silica,  and  with  tin  on  coal  bismuth. 

Hypochlorite  is  infusible  in  the  forceps,  but  assumes  a  dark-brown 
color.  With  sulphuric  acid  the  powder  yields  a  distinct  phosphoric 
acid  flame,  p.  76.  On  coal  in  R.  F.  yields  a  trifling  bismuth  coat, 
without  fusing.  Dissolves  slowly  in  borax,  showing  iron,  and  the 
saturated  glass  in  B.  F.  on  coal  becomes  somewhat  cloudy  and  then 
assumes  a  yellowish-green  color,  while  a  slight  bismuth  coat  is 
formed.  The  S.  Ph.  bead  is  yellow  and  shows  silica ;  on  coal  with 
tin  becomes  dark  gray. 

With  soda  on  coal  it  fuses  with  effervescence  to  a  globule,  and 
produces  a  distinct  bismuth  coat,  while  a  slight  manganese  reaction 
is  obtained  with  soda  and  nitre. 

c.  Metallurgical  products. 

The  remarks  under  the  general  examination  for  bismuth  apply 
here. 

11.  TIeanium,  TI. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Uranium  is  found  in  the  following  minerals : 
0.  As  oxide  in 
draninite  (pitchblende)^ — Xj  C,  but  always  containing  considerable 
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qaan titles  of  other  substances,  viz.:  Pb,  Bi,  Ca,  Fe,  Co,  T,Ai^ 
Sy  Ca,  iig,  Si,  and  d ;  corccite  should  probably  be  included 
here; 
Eliasite  {pittinite),  mainly  hydrated  sesqoioxide  of  uranium,  witt 

l>b,  Ca,  ]5f  g,  Be,  I'e,  Si,  C,  and  P ; 
Gummite  from  Johann-Georgenstadt,  essentially  hydrated  sesqni- 
oxide  of  uranium,  mixed  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  S^ 

and  containing  traces  of  Xs,  V,  and  F. 
J.  Combined  with  acids. 

a.  With  sulphuric  acidy  as  a  yellow  basic  salt  in 
Zippeite  from  Joachimsthal, — C*  S*  +  12  fi ;  the  cupreous  Tarietf, 

-0uS  +  C«g-  +  12fl; 
Uraconite,  same  locality, — 2  C*  S  +  27  fi; 
Uranvitriol,  from  same  locality, — C*  3  +  18  fi. 

As  sulphate  of  proto-sesquioxide  in 
Johannite,  according  to  Lindacker, — 67.7  iJ  C,  6  On,  0.2f'e,Ml 

5.6  f£; 
Voglianite, — (tJ*,  U)*  S  +  2  fl,  one  variety  containing  1.66  Ca,  and 

another  cohtaining  2.24  Cu  (Dana) ; 
Uranochalcite  (urangrUn)  with  6.5  Cu,  10.1  Oa,  27.1  fl,  and  36.1  iJ 

Medjidite,  probably  C  S  +  Ca*  S  +  15  fi,  thus  approaching  nrano- 

chalcite,  Dana. 

/8.  With  phosphoric  acid  in 

••  •• 

Autunite  {lime-uranite)—{td.^  P  +  2  C*  P)  +  24  fl,  with  a  little 

.« 

fia;  Dana  writes  C«  P  +  Oa  fl  +  7  fi; 

Torbernite  (copper'iiranite)—{()xx*  P  +  2  C*  P)  +  24  fi ;  or  C"  P  + 

Cu  fl  4-  7  fi,  Dana. 
7.  With  carbonic  acid  in 

Liebigite  — (2  Ca  C  +  S"  C)  +  36  fi,  Eammelsberg;  or  (Ca  0  +  C 

C)  4-  20  fi,  J.  L.  Smith ; 
Uran-Kalkcarbonat  from  Joachimsthal,  related  to  the  preceding,— 

(CaC  +0  0)  +5fi; 

Voglite,  perhaps  &  C  +  fi  ;  ll  =  tJ,  Ca,  Cu. 

6,  With  hyponiobic  acid  in 
Samarskite,  vide  yttria. 

g.  With  silicic  acid  in 

Uranophane  II-III,  1,— (^  Ir  +  |  IR)  Si  +  fi;  &  =  Ca,  Jfg,  K;  fi 
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=  S,  £l.      Contains   tetradymite   and    yarions   disseminated 

sulphides. 
Trifling  quantities  of  nranium  are  also  found  in 
Pyrochlore,  from  Brevig  and  Fredriksvarn,  vide  lime ; 
Fergusonitey  yttrotantalite,  euxenite,    tyrite^    and    polycrase,  vide 

yttria.  ^ 

Bzaminatioii  for  Uranium, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  above 

enumerated. 

a.  Oeneral  examination  for  uranluiiL 

When  testing  for  uranium  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
behavior  of  its  sesquioxide  with  S.  Ph.,  with  which  in  0.  F.  it  yields 
a  yellow  glass,  becoming  yellowish-green  on  cooling  and  pure  green 
Id  R.  F.,  p.  111. 

In  absence  of  other  oxides  producing  similar  colors,  S.  Ph.  yields 
decisive  results,  but  when  oxides  of  iron  and  po66il)ly  also  titanic 
acid  are  present,  in  which  case  the  S.  Ph.  bead  in  R.  F.  becomes  red 
on  cooling,  vide  iron,  p.  225,  the  uranium  color  can  only  be  perceived 
by  treating  the  glass  in  0.  F.,  when  it  assumes  on  cooling  a  green 
color,  mixed  with  much  yellow. 

When  there  is  little  uranium  and  much  iron  the  fluxes  show 
only  the  iron,  and  the  substance  must  then  be  treated  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  vide  iron,  p.  225. 

Substances  containing  oxides  of  copper  and  uranium  yield  green 
beads  in  0.  F.  with  borax  and  S.  Ph.,  and  as  substances  containing 
oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  without  uranium,  do  the  same,  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  adopted  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  little 
nranium.  The  substance  is  treated  with  soda,  borax,  and  a  silver 
button  on  coal  in  R  F.,  until  all  the  copper  is  reduced  into  the 
silver,  after  which  the  slag,  containing  uranium  and  other  non- 
reducible oxides  like  oxide  of  iron,  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  is 
dissolved  by  warming  it  with  a  little  aqua  regia,  treated  with  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  process  conducted  according  to 
p.  225. 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  above-msntioned  uranium 

minerals. 

Uraninite  from  Johann-Georgenstadt  yields  some  water  at  first, 
then  usually,  if  containing  many  foreign  substances,  a  trifling  subli- 
mate of  sulphur^  next  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and  finally  metallic  arsenic. 
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In  the  open  tube  evolves  sulphurous  acidy  and  a  ring  of  aneDooi 
acid  collects  on  the  tube ;  the  assay  does  not  alter  perceptibly.  B.  & 
is  only  rounded  somewhat  on  the  edges  and  usually  tinges  the  flame 
azure-blue  (lead),  near  the  assay,  and  fine  green  at  a  greater  distaace 
(copper). 

The  thoroughly  ignite:,  mineral  behaves  with  the  glass  fluxes  lib 
sesquioxide  of  uranium,  p.' 111. 

It  is  not  dissolved  by  soda,  but  if  treated  in  B.  F.  on  ooal,  whick 
often  causes  a  perceptible  odor  of  arsenic,  after  washing  away  th 
coaly  particles  and  protoxide  of  uranium  in  the  mortar,  it  yieldi 
metallic  particles  of  a  light  copper  color,  apparently  consisting  of 
plumbiferous  copper,  since  a  yellow  coat  is  also  produced  on  the  coaL 
A  test  with  S.  Ph.  establishes  this  supposition. 

Coracite,  gumtnUe,  eliasitey  yield  much  water;  otherwise  lib 
uraninite. 

The  sulphates  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  yield  water  in  the  mat- 
rass, become  red,  then  brown;  on  coal  eyolve  sulphurous  acid, and 
react  for  uranium  with  the  fluxes. 

The  sulphates  of  the  proto-sesquioxide  behave  similarly,  but  R  R 
change  to  a  brown  or  greenish-black  mass.  The  S.  Ph.  bead  with 
tin  on  coal  is  dark-red  in  presence  of  copper.  The  nitric  acid  eola- 
tion treated  witli  water  and  ammonia  in  excess  yields  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  behaves  like  pure  sesquioxide  of  uranium  with  the 
fluxes.     If  Ou  is  present  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  blue. 

With  soda  on  coal  they  all  yield  a  strong  sulphur  reaction. 

Antunite  yields  water  and  becomes  opaque  straw-yellow  in  the 
matrass.  On  coal  fuses  with  some  intumescence  to  a  black  globule, 
with  a  crystalline  surface.  With  the  glass  fluxes  shows  uranium. 
With  soda  a  yellow,  un fused  slag.     (Berzelius.) 

Torberfiite  behaves  like  autunite,  but  shows  copper  with  S.  Ph. 
and  tin,  as  well  as  on  reduction  with  soda.  The  copper  button  is  fre- 
quently whitened  by  arsenic,  which  can  be  recognized  B.  B.  by  itsodor. 

Liebigite  yields  water  and  becomes  greenish-gray  in  the  matrass. 
At  a  red-heat  blackens,  without  fusing,  but  becomes  orange-red  on 
cooling. 

B.  B.  in  forceps  and  on  coal  is  infusible  but  remains  black. 

With  borax  in  0.  F.  a  yellow  bead,  green  in  R.  F.  Dissolves  with 
lively  effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 
(J.  L.  Smith.) 

The  related  Uran-Kalkcarbonat  loses  water  and  becomes  grayish- 
black,  or  by  access  of  air  brownish-black,  is  infusible,  and  shows 
uranium  with  fluxes.  • 
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VoglUe  likewise  blackens  when  heated,  is  infusible  and  oolors  the 
flame  green.    It  yields  copper  when  reduced  with  soda. 

UranqpAane  yields  alkaline  water  in  the  matrass,  blackens,  and  on 
cooling  is  msty  brown.  In  the  open  tube  becomes  almost  orange- 
yellow,  and  strongly  heated  yields  trifling  yapors  and  a  coat,  partly 
volatile  and  partly  fusible  to  drops,  'Te,  while  a  feeble  selenium  odor 
is  perceptible.  Alone  the  mineral  fuses  to  a  black  glass  and  imparts 
a  slight  copper  coloration  to  the  flame.  On  coal  affords  coats  of  Sb 
and  BL    With  the  fluxes  shows  Si  and  uranium. 


nearly  always  oon« 
taining  some  Ag; 


12.  CoppBB,  On. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdofn  and  in  metaUurgieal 

products. 

Oopper  occurs  quite  extensively  in  nature,  being  found: 

0.  Metallic  in 
Native  copper,  Gu,  occasionally  argentiferous. 

b.  Combined  with  arsenic  in 
Whitneyite,— Cu"  As,  with  88.3  Cu, 
Algodonite, — Cu"  As,  with  83.5  Cu, 
Domeykite  (arsenical  copper), — Cu*  As  with 

71.6  Cu, 

Condurrite,  essentially  a  mixture  of  Cu*  As,  Cu,  6u,  Cu,  Xs,  Xb, 
contains  51.2  Cu  and  probably  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  arsenide,  or  arsenide  and  suJphide,  of  copper. 

c.  Combined  with  selenium  in 

Crookesite,— (Cu,  Tl,  Ag)  Se,  with  45.7  Cu,  17.2  Tl,  3.7  Ag  (Dana) ; 
Berzelianite, — Cu*  Se,  with  61.5  Cu ; 
Eucairite,  tnde  silver ; 

Zorgite  and  Selenquecksilberkupferblei,  vide  lead ; 
Selenkupferquecksilber, — Se,  Cu,  Hg,  and  a  little  Fe,  also  occasion- 
ally containing  Pb. 

d.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 


containing  occa- 
sionally Fe  and 
Ag; 


(Thalcocite  (copper  glance),— w,  with  79.8  Cu, 
Digenite   (probably  chaleocite  with  covellite, 

Dana  ),— 6u  +  4  6u  ?,  70.4  Cu, 
Covellite   (indigo-copper), — 6\x  with   66.4  Cu,  but  not  always  free 

from  Fe  and  Pb ;  cantonite  has  the  same  composition  ; 
Bomite  (erubescite,  purple  copper),— 6\i*  ^  (or  (Gu,  Fe)  S  +  Fe  ir 
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varying  proportions,  Dana) ;  usually  mixed  or  combined  with    ' 
more  or  less  chalcocitey  sometimes  also  with  chaloopyiite; 

Tennantite,— (4lu,  ^e)*  I's,  with  47.7  to  61.6  Cu; 

KupferbUnde  (ziacfahlerz)  from  Junge  hohe  Birke,  Freiberg, —  (vi^ 
Fe,  iny  As,  with  41  Gu  and  traces  of  Pb,  Sb,  and  Ag;  temuo* 
tite  in  which  Cu  is  replaced  by  8.9  per  cent  Zn : 

Enargite  (auayacanite), — Cu*  As,  with  48.2  Cu,  but  containing  a 
little  Fe  and  Zn  in  place  of  6u,  and  Sb  in  place  of  As; 

Barnhardtite,— 6u*  %,  with  48.1  Cu,  or  2  6u  +  i'e  +  fe  (Dana); 

Homichlin,--6u*  i^e  +  2  K  with  44.2  Cu ; 

Tetrahedrite  {gray  copper),^{6jx,  fe,  4n,  kg,  fig)*  (Sb,  Xs).    With    . 
15  to  42  per  cent.  Cu ;  those  with  no  Ag  contain  most  Gn,  whili 
in  those  richest  in  silver,  {freibergite,  WeissguUigerx),  the  On 
sinks  to  15  per  cent.    The  Hg  varies  from  0  to  17.2  per  cent; 
lead  and  bismuth  are  seldom  present; 

u*  As"  ?  with  39.2  Cu  ; 
Annivite   (according  to  Kenngott  probably  tetrahedrite,  Dana),— 

(6u,  fe,  Zn)*  (As,  Sb,  fi),  with  39.2  Cu; 
Fieldite,— (6u,  i,n,  fe)*  (Sb,  As),  with  36.7  Cu; 

Aphthonite  (affonite), — Cu,  Ag,  Zn,  Fe,  Co,  Sb,  and  very  little  Pb; 
contains  32.9  Cu  and  3  Ag; 

Fournetite,— 3  (6u,  fh)  (Sb,  Ks),  with  32  Cu  (Kenngott) ;  pro- 
nounced by  Foumet  a  mixture  of  galenite  with  copper  ore 
(Dana) ; 

Ohalcopyrite  {copper pyrites), — Ou  Pe  with  344  Cu;  Ou  +  Fe  +  re^ 

Dana; 

Emplectite,      )      .,  , .        ., 
fTTVL^-  1      '1      f  t^ae  bismuth; 
Wittichenite,    )  ' 

Stromeverite, 

Stylotypite, 

Jalpaite, 

Freibergite  {dunkhs  WetssgUUigerz), 

Stannite,  vide  tin ; 

Chalcostibite  {antimonial  copper), — wl  Sb,  with  24.9  On,  but  con- 
taining a  little  Fe  and  Pb; 

Cubanite,— ^u  3^e  -f  2  ^e,  or  {6xi  ^fe-\-Z  fe,  Dana),  with  22.9  Cu 

and  traces  of  Pb ; 
Oarrollite,  vide  cobalt; 
A\  olchite  {Afitimonkupferglanz), — S,  Pb,  Cu,  Sb,  As,  Fe,  with  29.9 


»  vide  silver; 
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Pb  and  17.3  On;  altered  boumonitey  as  §hown  by  Baminelsberg 

(Dana) ; 
Castillite,— 4i  (Gn,  Zn,  Pb,  Ag)  S  +  Fe  S'  (Dana) ; 
Bonmonite, 
Aikinitey 

Alisonite,  y  vide  lead ; 

Guproplumbite, 
Glayite, 
Polybasite,  vide  silver. 

e.  Combined  with  chlorine  in 
Atacamite, — (Cu  Gl  +  3  On)  +  3  £[,  bnt  combinations  with  6  tL 

and  9  fi[  also  occur ;  the  Gu  yaries  firom  52.7  to  59.4  per  cent ; 
Tallingite,— 4  Cu  fl  +  Gn  Gl  fl  +  3  aq  (Dana) ; 
PercyUtey  vide  lead. 

J.  As  oxide  in 
Cuprite  (incL  cliolcotrichiie^  red  copper^  and  tile  ore)y—^\Xj  with  88.7 

Gu; 
Ifelaconite  {tenorite)^ — Cu,  with  79.8  Gu;  in  Vesuvian  lava;  also 

massive  from  L.  Superior,  with  occasionally  a  little  ]^e,  Oa,  and 

Si; 
JTupferschwdrze  from  Lauterberg, — On  11.5  per  cent.,  Sin,  J?e,  ll ; 

Crednerite,  )      ., 

-r  jv.    /  \    r  tnotf  manganese. 

Xjampadite  (cupreous  manganese),   )  ° 

g.  Combined  with  acids, 

a.  With  sulphuric  acid  in 

Connellite, — according    to    Gonnell,    contains  Cu,  S^  and  Gu  Gl 

(Dana) ; 

Brochantite,— Cu  S  +  3  Cu  fi,  with  56.1  Gu;  Cu  S  +2^  Cu  fl 
(Dana) ; 

Langite,— Cu  S  +  3  Cu  fi  +  fi[,  Dana ; 

Gyanotrichite,— Cu,  Si,  (Ife),^,  fl,  with  38.2  Cu; 

Ghalcanthite  {copper  vitrioly  cyanosite), — Cu  S  -f  5  fl,  with  25.4  Cu* 

Cyanochroite,  vide  potassa; 

Pisanite,  vide  iron ; 

liinarite,  vide  lead ; 

Crmochalcite,  vide  uranium. 

j3.  With  phosphoric  add  in 

.. 

Pseudomalachite  (phosphocalcite), — Cu*  P  +  3  Cu  fl,  with  56.6  Cu; 

..  .. 

in  the  variety  from  Ehl  part  of  the  P  is  replaced  by  As ;  Dana 
includes  here : 
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Dihyd  rite,— Cu'  P  +  2  Cu  fl,  with  66  Cu,  and 

Bhlite,— (Cu*  IP  +  fl)  +  2  Ou  fi,  with  63.3  On ;  the  rariety  *« 
£hl  contains,  according  to  Bergemann,  V  and  may  be  regaidri 

as  Cu'  V  +  6  [(Cu'  P  +  fi[)  +  3  Cu  fl]  (Eammelsberg) ; 

Idbethenitey — Cu*  F  +  Cu  ]S,  with  63.1  On;  BergemonnfoimdU 

•• 

per  cent.  Xs;  the  so-cailei  pseudo-libetJienite  has  twice  as  iBMk 

Tagilite,— (Cu'  P  +  2  fl)  +  Cu  fi[,  with  49.4  On; 

Thrombolite,— Cu"  P*  +  6  ft  ? ,  with  30  Ou ; 
Torbemite,  vide  uranium. 

/.  With  carbonic  acid  in 
Malachite,— Cu  6  -f  Cu  fi[,  with  67.4  Cu ; 
Azurite  {blue  malachite), — 2  Cu  0  +  Cu  fl,  with  56Ji  On; 
Aurichalcite,  vide  zinc. 

6,  With  arsenic  acid  in 

Clinoclasite,— Cu*  As  -f  3  Cu  fi[,  with  60  Cu,  but  a  little  Is  re^ 
byP; 

Olivenite,— Cu*  (is,  P)  +  Cu  fi,  with  46.2  Ou; 

Cornwallite,— (Cu*  'As  -f  3  fl)  +  2  Cu  fl,  with  43.9  Cu; 

Erinite,— Cu*  Xs  -f  2  Cu  fl,  with  41.9  Cu ; 

Euchroite,— (Cu*  As  +  6  fl)  +  Cu  fl,  with  37.6  Ou; 

Chalcophyllite, — (Cu*  Xs  +  n  fl)  -f  6  Cu  fi;  n  varying  between  & 
10,  and  18  ;  Cu  =  35.5  to  46.3  per  cent; 

Lindackerite,— according  to   Lindacker,  2  Cu*  Xs  +  S'i*  5  +  7  fl 
(Dana) ; 

Chenevixite, — Xs,  £e,  Cu  (22  to  31.7  per  cent),  fl  (Dana) ; 

Bayldonite,— (On,  f>b)*  Xs  +  2  fi,  Cu  =  32.8,  Pb  =  30.7  (Dana); 

Tyrolite,— Cu*  Xs  +  9  fl,  with  Ca  C  as  impurity  (Dana) ;  Cu  =35' 

Trichalcite,— Cu*  Xs  +  5  fl,  with  34  Cu ;  a  little  P  replacing  la; 

Liroconite,— 3  [Cu*  (Xs,  P)  +  12  fl]  +  2  [Xl  (P,  Xs)  + 12  fl],witb 
28.7  Cu ; 

Conichalcite,— 2  (Cu,  Ca)*  (Xs,  P)  +  3  fl,  with  1.7  per  cent  V  and 
25.3  Cu. 
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«.  With  ehrainic  acid  in 
Yanqnelinite,  vide  lead. 

^.  With  vanadic  add  in 

Volborthite,— Cu*  V  +  fl,  with  48.5  Cu,  but  not  free  from  Ca,  and 
therefore  possibly  identical  with 

Ealkvolborthity—iSiu,  Ca)^  V  +  fi,  with  about  36  Cu ; 

Ohileite,  vide  lead. 

ly.  With  tungstic  acid  in 

Cuproscl  eelite,— Cu  W  +  2  Ca  W  (Dana). 
&.  With  silicic  acid  in 

Dioptase  III,  IG,— Cu  Si  +  fl,  with  60  Cu  and  occasionally  a  little 
Se,  Al,  Cu,  and  Mg; 

OhrysocoUa,  III,  16  (according  to  Dana  does  not  gelatinize), — Cu 
Si  +  2  fl,  with  45  Cu.  Many  varieties  contain  silicate  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  mixed.  The  so-called  Kupferpecherz  or  Hepo" 
tinerz  contains  much  limonite  as  impurity  in  varying  propor- 
tions. 

Kupferblau  III,  IG, — Cu,  Si,  and  fi,  with  36.3  Cu,  belongs  here 
and  includes  Demidoffite,  from  Niscbne  Tagilsk,  with  31.5  Si, 

5.7  F,  33.1  Cu,  20.4  fl  and  some  £A  and  flg  (Naumann) ; 
Allophane,  vide  alumina. 

Copper  is  also  frequently  found,  in  addition  to  the  regular  copper 
products,  as  an  accessory  ingredient  of  the  silver  and  lead  products 
of  smelting  works,  when  the  ores  treated  were  cupriferous.  It  there- 
fore occurs : 

a.  Metallic  as 
Refined  coppery  cement  copper^  and  in  combination  with  other  metals 
as  raw  or  black  copper ;  in  liquation  discs,  Q,nd  residues  ;  in  cu- 
priferous bears,  which  form  under  certain  circumstances  on  the 
sole  of  the  shaft  furnaces  when  copper  ores  or  products  rich  in 
iron  are  smelted ;  finally  in  cupriferous  raw  lead.      As  already 
remarked  under  iron,  p.  221,  Pb,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Zn,  Mo,  Sb,  and 
As,  may  occur  with  the  copper,  and  occasionally  some  Ag. 
&  Combined  with  sulphur  in  the  various  matts  and  speisses,  vide 
iron,  p.  221  et  seq. 

c  As  oxide  in 
Kupferglimmer  {micaceous  copper)  obtained  in  refining  antimonial 
raw  copper,  and  consisting  of  (Cu,  iSTi)"  Sb  and  (Cu,  ]$ri)"  Sb; 
also  in  blue  vitriol  and  in  impure  copperas. 
It  also  occurs  as  suboxide  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  and 
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small  quantities  of  other  oxides  in  scraps  and  in  scales  bom 
the  liquated  mass,  as  well  as  with  silicic  acid  in  all  sorts  of  sligi 
fh>m  the  copper  and  liquation  works. 

Szamination  for  Copper, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  foregoing  minerak. 

a.  General  examination  for  copper. 

Most  native  combinations  of  copper  with  other  metals  contaim 
selenium ;  when  this  is  expelled  in  0.  F.  on  coal,  other  easily 
volatilized  metals  being  also  partially  removed,  and  the  re- 
maining button  is  treated  with  borax  in  0.  F.,  the  resulting  glass  ii 
colored  usually  with  oxide  of  copper,  p.  102.  This  cold  glass  treated 
in  R  F.  on  a  fresh  coal,  becomes  red  and  quite  opaque  on  cooling 
but  sometimes,  if  the  R.  F.  is  kept  up  too  long,  the  copper  is  reduced 
and  leaves  the  glass  colorless.  The  reaction  succeeds  better  when 
the  glass  is  treated  a  few  seconds  beside  some  tin  in  E.  F.,  p.  80; 
part  of  the  tin  oxidizes  at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
dissolves  without  coloring  the  glass,  while  the  resulting  suboxide  of 
copper  makes  the  glass  red  and  opaque.  The  lightness  of  the  red 
color  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  the  glass  from  other  coloring 
oxides.     S.  Ph.  may  be  employed  in  place  of  borax. 

When  there  is  only  a  trace  of  copper,  as  in  silver  lead  obtained  on 
the  large  scale,  or  in  lead  reduced  from  cupreous  litharge  or  abstrieh, 
this  method  does  not  always  afford  a  red  bead,  while  in  presence  of 
antimony  the  cold  glass  is  gray  or  black,  and  opaque.  In  such  cases 
the  allov  must  first  be  fused  in  0.  F.  alone  on  coal,  until  all  the 
antimony  is  volatilized,  then  most  of  the  lead  must  be  dissolved  in 
vitrified  boracic  acid,  vide  quantitative  copper  assay,  p,  442,  and  the 
remaining  globule  treated  some  time  with  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in  0.  F, 
after  which  the  glass  bead  is  fused  with  tin  in  R.  F.  A  trace  of 
copper  will  render  the  cold  bead  distinctly  red  and  wholly  or  par- 
tially opaque. 

When  the  alloy  contains  much  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  arsenic, 
most  of  the  Co  and  Fe  can  be  separated  by  borax  on  coal  in  RF. 
and  recognized  by  the  color  of  the  glass,  p.  224,  after  which  lead  may 
be  added,  and  this,  with  the  remainder  of  the  cobalt  and  iron,  dis- 
solved in  boracic  acid,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  will 
volatilize.  The  remaining  cupriferous  nickel  button,  which  may 
contain  some  arsenic,  is  treated  in  0.  F.  with  S.  Ph.,  which  will  l>e 
dark-green  while  hot,  becoming  lighter  on  cooling,  and  when  qnit« 
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cold  fine  green,  if  not  containing  too  little  copper.    The  final  green 
resnlts  from  the  yellow  of  the  nickel  and  the  blue  of  the  copper.  ' 

To  detect  a  little  copper  in  tin  it  is  treated  with  successive  portions 
of  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  until  nearly  all  the  tin  is  separated  and 
the  remaining  button  imparts  a  bluish-green  color  to  the  glass,  when 
a  bit  of  pure  tin  is  added  and  the  glass  treated  a  short  time  in  E.  F.; 
on  cooling  the  bead  becomes  red« 

Compounds  of  copper  with  sulphur  and  with  metallic    gjjjjjj^ 
aalphides  are  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat  on  coal,  p.  77, 
with  the  0.  F.  and  R.  F.  alternately,  until  all  the  sulphur  is  removed, 
and  the  product  is  then  treated  with  soda  in  R.  F.,  yielding  metallic 
copper,  or  dissolved  in  the  glass  fluxes  and  tested  for  copper  with  tin 
on  coaL 

If  other  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides  are  present,  the  reduction 
with  soda  affords  an  alloy  of  copper  and  other  metals,  which,  if  not 
in  one  button,  may  be  obtained  by  washing  away  the  slag  and  coal  in 
the  mortar,  and  is  then  refined  with  lead  and  boracic  acid  on  coal, 
p.  442,  provided  it  contains  no  lead.  When  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
refining,  the  alloy  may  be  simply  tested  for  copper  with  borax  and 
S.  Ph.  as  above  described  under  metallic  compounds.  In  case  only 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  present,  the  reduction  does  not  afford  an  alloy, 
but  the  copper  and  iron  are  obtained  apart  and  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished after  washing,  by  the  aid  of  the  magnifier  and  the 
magnet.  The  presence  of  binoxide  of  tin,  as  in  roasted  stannite, 
causes  a  white,  brittle  alloy,  which,  treated  for  some  time  beside  an 
S.  Ph.  bead  in  0.  F.  on  coal,  renders  the  bead  red  and  opaque  on 
cooling. 

Should  the  roasted  substance  contain  other  coloring  oxides  besides 
copper,  excepting  those  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  it  will  always 
yield  the  copper  reaction  as  well  as  the  other  reactions,  if  dissolved 
in  the  fluxes  in  0.  F.  and  then  treated  with  tin  in  E.  F.,  unless  there 
is  too  little  copper.  In  presence  of  much  bismuth  or  antimony, 
however,  the  bead  treated  with  tin  becomes  dark-gray  to  black  on 
cooling  and  the  red  copper-color  is  entirely  concealed.  When  there 
is  but  little  bismuth  or  antimony  the  bead  frequently  becomes  only 
brownish-gray.  If  a  gray  or  black  bead  is  obtained,  the  roasted  sub- 
stance must  be  fused  in  R.  F.  on  coal,  with  a  mixture  of  soda,  borax, 
and  test  lead.  The  resulting  button  is  then  treated  alone  on  coal,  to 
volatilize  the  antimony,  and  afterward  with  boracic  acid,  until  either 
a  pure  copper  button  remains,  or  all  is  dissolved  and  the  copper  has 
imparted  a  blue,  green,  or  red  color  to  the  boracic  acid;  or  else  the 
copper  buttor ,  after  being  freed  from  most  of  the  lead  and  bismuth 
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by  means  of  the  boracic  acid,  is  tested  with  S.  Ph.  aid  tin  v 

above. 

When  a  substance  consisting^  for  instance,  chiefly  of  snlphide  of 
iron,  contains  so  little  copper  that  it  yields  no  reaction  with  borax 
or  S.  Ph.  and  tin,  a  larger  quantity,  about  one  hundred  milligr.,  must 
be  roasted  as  in  the  quantitative  copper  assay,  then  mixed  with  aa 
equal  amount  of  soda  and  half  as  much  borax,  and,  in  the  absenoe 
of  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  with  thirty  to  fifty  milligr,  test 
lead,  after  which  the  mixture  is  reduced  as  in  the  quantitative  asaaj. 
All  the  copper  is  contained  in  the  resulting  button,  which  is  aept- 
rated  from  the  slag  and  can  be  further  treated  for  copper  wiili 
boracic  acid,  and  then  with  S.  Ph.  and  tin.  In  place  of  the  lead  a 
bit  of  pure  gold  may  be  employed,  which  is  f^Fterward  tested  for 
copper  with  S.  Ph, 

The  oxides  of  copper  can  be  very  easily  recognized  by  testing  wiii 
the  glass  fluxes,  and  by  reduction  with  soda  or  neutral  oxalate  of 
potassa,  p.  102.  When  other  metallic  oxides  or  acids  are  also  present 
as  in  various  metallurgical  products,  the  remarks  under  iron, 
p.  224,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Antimony  may  be  recognized 
partly  by  its  coat  on  coal  and  partly  by  the  black  bead  afforded  with 
S.  Ph.  and  tin. 

Siiicatep  and    ^^^  silicates  and  other  salts  of  copper  dissolve  in  0.  F. 

other  salts,  j^  ^j^^  gjass  fluxe«  to  green  beads,  blue  on  cooling,  if  free 
from  other  coloring  oxides.  The  greater  part  of  the  silica  remains 
undissolved  in  S.  Ph.  Treated  with  tin  on  coal  the  beads  become 
red  and  opaque  on  cooling. 

To  obtain  metallic  copper,  sulphates  and  arsenates  must  first  be 
thoroughly  roasted  ou  coal,  and  the  product,  as  well  as  tlie  remain- 
ing salts,  then  reduced  with  soda  and  borax,  when  the  copper 
generally  unites  to  a  single  button,  while  the  difficultly  reducible 
oxides  are  dissolved  in  the  borax.  Phosphate  of  copper,  however, 
only  yields  the  whole  of  its  copper  when  a  bit  of  very  fine  iron  wire 
is  added  to  reduce  the  phosphoric  acid. 

When  a  compound  of  sulphates  or  arsenates  of  copper,  uickel, 
cobalt,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  roasted,  the  sulphur  is  volatilized, 
but  part  of  the  arsenic  remains  as  arsenate  of  nickel,  and  when  the 
roasted  substance  is  reduced  with  soda  and  borax,  copper,  nickel, 
and  arsenic  unite  to  a  fusible  button,  while  the  oxides  of  co.ialtand 
iron  dissolve  in  the  borax.  If  the  reduced  button  contains  copper  it 
will  at  once  impart  to  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  a  green  color,  becoming  some- 
what lighter  on  cooling  and  due  to  nickel  and  copper.  The  copper 
mav  further  be  tested  for  with  tin 
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The  snboxide  of  copper  in  slags  cannot  be  easily  detected  by  means 
of  soda  and  S.  Ph.^  except  in  copper  refining  slags,  because  it  forms 
frequently  a  very  trifling  ingredient,  and  the  main  constituents, 
which  are  silicates  of  the  earths  and  difficultly  reducible  metallic 
oxides,  conceal  the  copper  reaction.  It  is  therefore  always  necessary 
to  reduce  the  slags  with  soda  on  coal.  Should  no  copper  be  thus 
obtained,  a  larger  quantity,  one  hundred  milligr.,  must  be  treated 
with  soda,  etc.,  as  directed  for  the  roasted  sulphide,  p.  294.  Should 
everything  be  dissolved  in  the  boracic  acid  a  very  small  quantity  of 
copper  may  only  produce  a  red,  blue,  or  green  color  at  the  spot  where 
the  last  of  the  lead  was  dissolved,  but  if  there  is  one  per  cent,  of 
copper  in  the  slag  and  the  boracic  acid  is  treated  with  the  R.  F. 
beside  the  lead,  only  the  latter  will  be  dissolved  and  the  copper 
will  remain,  showing  while  melted  its  peculiar  bluish-green  color. 
If  the  0.  F.  is  then  directed  upon  the  copper  it  will  oxidize  and 
color  the  whole  bead  red,  from  suboxide.  When  the  remaining 
button  does  not  seem  to  be  pure  copper  it  is  fused  beside  S.  Ph. 
in  0.  F.  and  the  colored  bead  treated  with  tin,  as  above. 

In  the  forceps  cupriferous  minerals  impart  a  green  tinge  to  the 
flame,  which  is  azure-blue  in  presence  of  chlorine,  but  afterward 
becomes  green.  When  much  lead  is  also  present  the  flame  is  blue 
with  a  green  tip.  Should  copper  not  be  thus  simply  detected  it 
may  be  found  by  moistening  the  substance  first  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  resulting  chloride  of  copper  affords  an  azure-blue,  or 
greenish,  and  in  certain  cases  reddish-blue  color.  Silicates,  e.  g, 
slags,  must  be  finely  powdered,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a  porcelain  dish,  dried  over  the  flame,  the  powder  stirred  to  a  thin 
paste  with  water  and  then  fused  B.  B.  on  platinum  wire,  when  the 
azure-blue  color  will  appear,  if  copper  is  present. 

J.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  foregoing  cupriferous 

minerals. 

Metallic  copper  fuses  to  a  bright,  bluish-green  globule,  which  ifl 
covered  with  black  oxide  on  cooling.  In  0.  F.  shows  oxide  of  copper 
reactions  with  the  fluxes. 

ARSENIDE  OF  COPPER. 

Whitneyite,  algodonite,  and  domeykite  yield  no  sublimate  in  the 
closed  tube.  On  coal  they  fuse  readily  to  a  bright  globule,  evolve 
arsenical  fumes,  and  then  react  for  copper  with  the  fluxes. 

Condvrritt   at  first  3rields  water  in  the  matrass,  then  arsenoua 
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acidy  and  assumes  on  the  surface  a  silver-white  color,  inclining  to 
bluish*  In  the  open  tnbe  yields  arsenous  acid.  On  coal  foM 
easily,  evolves  a  strong  arsenic  odor  and  yields  a  yellowish,  metallic 
mass,  which  reacts  weakly  for  iron  with  borax  in  R  F.  and  then 
shows  copper. 

8ELENIDE8. 

Berzelianite  fuses  readily  to  a  gray,  somewhat  sectile  buttcm  and 
evolves  an  odor  of  selenium.  In  the  open  tube  a  red,  pulverulent 
sublimate  of  selenium,  bordered  by  a  crystalline,  easily  volatile  sub- 
limate of  selenous  acid.  Boasted  and  reduced  with  soda  it  yields 
copper.    (Berzelius.) 

Selenkupferquecksilber  yields  in  the  matrass  mercury  and  selenidm, 
and  at  a  strong  heat  sulphurous  acid  can  be  detected.  On  (XmI 
volatilizes,  affording  a  strong  coat  and  odor  of  selenium,  and  leaves  a 
trifling  residue.    By  reduction  affords  traces  of  copper  and  iron. 

Crookesite  fuses  very  readily  to  a  greenish-black,  shining  enamel, 
and  colors  the  flame  strongly  green.    (Dana.) 

OOPPEB  GOMBIKED  WITH  SULPHUB  AND  WITH  OTHEB  SULPHIDU. 

CliaUocite  yields  nothing  in  the  closed  tube ;  in  the  open  tnbe 
sulphurous  acid.  On  coal  fuses  readily  to  a  globule,  which  spirts 
and  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  The  powder  reduced  with  neutral 
oxalate  of  potassa  yields  copper  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  which 
sinks  into  the  coal  and  is  strongly  hepatic. 

Digenite  yields  traces  of  water  and  a  sulphur  sublimate  in  the 
closed  tube.     On  coal  yields  some  sulphur,  otherwise  like  chaloocite. 

Covellite  yields  traces  of  water  and  much  sulphur  in  the  closed 
tube.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  acid  and,  if  quickly  heated, 
sulphur.  On  coal  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  then  behaves  like 
chtilcocite. 

Bornite  oiily  becomes  darker  in  the  closed  tube ;  in  the  open  tube 
yields  sulpluirous  acid.  On  coal  fuses  easily  to  a  brittle,  magnetic 
globule,  with  grayish-red  fracture.  The  roasted  powder  yields  iron 
and  copper  reactions. 

Tennantite  sometimes  decrepitates  slightly  in  the  closed  tube  and 
yields  sulphide  of  arsenic.  In  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  and 
arsenous  acids.  On  coal  fuses  easilv,  with  intumescence  and  evolu- 
tion  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  fumes,  to  a  dark-gray,  magnetic  globule. 
The  roasted  powder  reacts  for  iron  and  copper,  and  by  reductior 
yields  copper  buttons  and  metallic  iron.  No  coat  is  perceptible  on 
the  coal. 
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Kupferhleiuley  from  Junge  hobe  Birke  and  Alte  Mordgrube,  near 
frciberg,  decrepitates  very  strongly  in  the  closed  tube  and  yields  a 
little  sulphur  and^  at  a  higher  heat^  sulphide  of  arsenic.  On  coal 
like  tennantite,  but  is  distinguished  by  affording  a  coat  of  arseuous 
acid  and,  with  R.  F.,  an  abundant  zinc  coat.  Roasted  in  powder  it 
reacts  for  copper  and  iron,  and  Vy  a  reduction  assay  affords  a  strong 
«inc  coat,  while  copper  and  ltj*.  remain  after  the  coaly  matters  are 
wadhed  away.  Upon  ^.p^jX-jMng  the  iron  with  the  magnet  and 
cupelling  the  copper  vr  >  lead^  a  little  silver  is  obtained. 

Enargite  decr^pitp.t^a  with  some  violence  in  the  closed  tube  and 
yields  a  sulphur  anhlinate  at  a  gentle  heat ;  more  strongly  heated  it 
fuses  to  a  bnlt^u^  and  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  given  off.  In  the  open 
tube  the  powder  yields  sulphurous  and  arsenous  acids,  the  latter 
mingled  with  oxide  of  antimony.  On  coal  the  powder  fuses  readily 
to  a  globule  and  affords  slight  coats  of  arsenous  acid  and  oxides  of 
antimony  and  zinc. 

On  pulverizing  and  roasting  this  globule,  dissolving  it  in  borax  and 
reducing  out  the  copper,  a  little  iron  may  be  detected  by  the  greenish 
eolor  of  the  borax  glass  in  K.  F.  and  the  yellow  color  assumed  by  it 
irben  fused  again  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  wire. 

Barnhardtite  and  homichlin  yield  a  sulphur  sublimate  in  the 
closed  tube ;  otherwise  like  bornite. 

Tetrahedrite  sometimes  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  fuses,  and 
strongly  heated  B.  B.  yields  a  dark-red  sublimate  of  sulphide  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  or  sulphide  of  arsenic,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 

r$t        tit 

according  as  tSb,  As,  or  both  together  are  present.     A .  low  red-heat 

suffices  to  produce  a  dark-gray  to  black  sublimate  of  Ilg,  if  jiresent. 
In  the  open  tube  fuses  and  yields  copious  antimonous  fumes  and 
sulphurous  acid,  frequently  also  arsenous  acid  ;  the  residue  is  black 

and  infusible.     If  Hg  is  present  a  mirror  of  mercury  forms  before 

any  considerable  antimonous  fumes  appear;   by  too  rapid  hratiug 

t 
black  Hg  is  sublimed. 

On  coal  fuses  readily  to  a  globule  and  yields  a  copious  antimony 

coat,  while  with  a  good  R.  F.  a  second  coat  is  formed,  yellowish  while 

hot,  white  on  cooling,  and  showing  zinc  with  cobalt  solution,  p.  2.")2. 

In  presence  of   lead  this  cannot  always  be  detected.     Ar^tnic  is 

recognized  by  the  odor,  unless  in   too  small  quantity,  when  some 

soda  must  be  mingled  with  the  powdered  mineral   and  the   whole 

treated  in  R.  F.  The  sulphur  is  thus  kept  back  and  the  arsenic  alone 

volatilized.     The  globule  remaining  after  treating  the  mineral  alone 

on  coal  is  pulverized   -oasted  and  tested  with  glass  fluxes  and  with 
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soda,  when  it  yields  reactioDS  for  iron  and  copper.     Bednction  wiik 
eoda  and  borax  sometimes  affords  nicooliferous  copper. 

To  detect  a  yery  little  mercury  it  may  be  necessary  to  heat  the  fioe 
powder,  mixed  with  three  Tolomes  of  dry  soda»  or  neutral  oxalate  rf 
potassa,  in  a  matrass.  Silver  is  fonnd  by  an  assay  with  test  lead^vidlp 
quantitative  silver  assay. 

Binnite  yields  in  the  closed  tube  sulphide  of  arsenio,  in  the  op« 
tube  sulphurous  and  arsenous  acids.  On  coal  yields  an  arsenic  ooit 
and  odor,  and  fuses  with  spirting  to  a  black  globule,  surrounded  bf 
a  zinc  coat    With  the  fluxes  gives  copper  reactions. 

Aimivite  behaves  like  plumbiferous  tetrahedrite ;  bismuth  can qdI^ 
be  found  by  the  wet  way. 

Fieldite,  probably  like  enargite  with  antimony  predominating; 

Aftonite  like  argentiferous  tetrahedrite. 

Fotirnetite  like  plumbiferous  tetrahedrite. 

Clialcopyrite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  yields  sulphur  aad 
becomes  dark  or  tarnished ;  in  the  open  tube  evolves  sulphnrooi 
acid  copiously.  Fuses  on  coal,  spirting  and  throwing  off  sparks,  to 
a  black,  rough,  magnetic  globule,  with  a  dark-gray  fracture.  Wei 
roasted  gives  iron  and  copper  reactions;  by  reduction  with  sodi 
yields  iron  and  copper. 

Chnlcostihite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  fuses,  and  atahigk 
heat  yields  a  little  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  the  open  tube  evoh^i 
sulphurous  acid  and  copious  antimonial  fumes.  •  On  coal  fuses 
readily,  with  evolution  of  antimonial  fumes,  to  a  globule,  whid 
tested  with  borax  shows  iron.  The  remaining  globule  yields  copper 
with  soda. 

Ciihauitc  yields  traces  of  sulphur  in  the  closed  tube  ;  in  the  open 
tube  i5uli)hurous  acid.  Fuses  readily  on  coal,  with  evolution  of 
6uli)hur()us  fumes,  to  a  magnetic  globule.  Lead,  if  present,  pro* 
duces  a  feeble  coat.  Roasted  in  powder  it  yields  iron  and  copptf 
reactions  with  the  fluxes,  and  metallic  iron  and  copper  by  a  reduo- 
tion  a.?5;av. 

Wolchitc  yields  some  water  in  the  matrass  and  fuses  with  evolnnon 
of  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  to  a  reddish-brown  scoria.  Ob 
coal  fuses  with  ebullition  and  deposits  antimony  and  lead  coats,  whik 
a  lead-gray  metallic  button  remains,  which  after  roasting  yields  with 
soda  a  copp^T  button. 

COPPER   COMBINED  WITH  CHLORINE. 

Atacamitem  the  closed  tube  yields  water  rather  abundantly  and 
gives  a  gray  sublimate,  becoming  grayish-white  on  cooling.     Fuaei 
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OB  coal^  affording  an  azure-blue  flame  with  a  green  tip,  and  gives  two 
coats,  one  brownish  and  one  grayish-white.  It  is  reduced  to  a  coppei 
button,  surrounded  by  some  slag.  Under  R  F.  the  coats  change 
their  position,  and  show  the  azure-blue  flame  of  chloride  of  copper. 

Percylite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube  and  when  gently  heated 

assumes  a  transient  green  color;  little  water  is  obtained,  and  the 

mineral  finally  fuses  to  a  brown  fluid.    B.  B.  in  the  forceps  in  0.  F. 

j[ives  a  green  flame  with  a  dark-blue  tip ;  on  coal  in  R.  F.  alone,  or 

with  soda,  affords  copper  and  lead  buttons.   '^ 

Tallingite  and  connellite  would  undoubtedlj^  show  the  chloride  of 
copper  flame  [Transl.] 

OXIDES  OF  COPPEB. 

Cuprite  in  the  forceps  fuses  and  colors  the  flame  emerald-green ; 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  an  azure-blue  flame.  On 
Ooal  blackens,  fuses  and  is  reduced  to  copper,  which  is  coated  with  a 
%hin  film  of  black  oxide  on  cooling. 

Melaconitey  like  oxide  of  copper,  p.  102. 

Kupferschwdrze  sometimes  yields  much  water  in  the  matrass. 
Alone  on  coal  is  reduced  to  a  copper  button,  frequently  surrounded 
by  slag.  With  the  fluxes  affords  reactions  for  copper,  iron,  and 
manganese. 

OXIDE  OF  COPPER  COMBINED  WITH   ACIDS. 

The  sulphates  of  copper  behave  as  follows: — 

Brochantite  yields  water  and  sometimes  blackens  in  the  matrass. 
If  then  powdered,  mixed  with  charcoal  dust  and  strongly  heated  in 
the  closed  tube,  it  evolves  sulphurous  acid.  On  coal  is  reduced  with 
effervescence  to  a  copper  button. 

Langite, — B.  B.  on  coal  yields  water,  acid  fumes  and  metallic 
copper.  Heated  it  becomes  bright  green,  losing  one  equiviilent  of 
water,  then  various  tints  of  olive-green,  and  lastly  black.  It  has, 
finally,  a  strong  acid  reaction  (Dana). 

Chalcanthite  swells  in  the  matrass,  yields  water  and  whitens. 
When  mixed  with  coal  dust  and  heated  in  the  closed  tube  it  evolves 
sulphurous  acid  copiously. 

On  coal  colors  the  flame  green,  fuses  and  is  reduced  with  efler- 
vescence  to  a  copper  button,  coated  with  sulphide  of  copper.  When 
well  roasted  reacts  for  copper  and  sometimes  iron  with  the  fluxe& 
With  soda  yields  copper. 

The  blowpipe  characteristics  of  cyanotrichite,  pisanite  and  cijano- 
chroite  are  not  known,  but  may  be  readily  inferred  from  their  con- 
stituents. 
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Among    the  plwsphates^  pseudomdlachite^  dihydrite^  ehUte^  vA 
Ubethenite  behave  as  follows: 

In  the  matrass  they  yield  water,  blacken,  and  sometimes  decrepi- 
tate if  quickly  heated.  After  ignition  in  the  matrass  a  fragment 
heated  in  the  forceps  fuses  without  coloring  the  flame  perceptiblj; 
the  fused  globule  is  black  and  has  a  crystalline  surface.  GraduaDjr 
heated  on  coal  (in  powdei  if  they  decrepitate)  they  blacken  and  fuae 
to  a  button,  with  a  core  of  metallic  copper.  With  the  glass  fluxef 
they  react  like  oxide  of  copper.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  fiodft 
causes  their  reduction  to  metal  in  a  strong  flame,  but  with  a  little 
soda  they  swell  up  and  fuse  to  a  globule.  This  phenomenon  ii 
repeated  on  each  fresh  addition  of  soda,  until  finally  a  swollen  mm 
results,  which  only  fuses  in  a  strong  flame,  spreads  out,  sinks  mosUj 
into  the  coal,  and  leaves  metallic  copper.  Arsenic  acid  may  be 
detected  in  some  of  them  by  fusion  with  soda. 

Berzelius  has  proposed  a  test  for  phosphoric  acid  in  these  mineliili^ 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  behavior  of  phosphate  of  copper  with 
metallic  lead.  When  to  the  phosphate  fused  on  coal  an  equal 
volume  of  lead  is  added  and  the  whole  melted  together  for  sometime 
in  a  good  flame,  the  copper  separates  as  metal,  around  which  is  i 
fluid  mass  of  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  crystalline  when  cold.  If 
the  metallic  button  is  separated  from  this  new  compound  and  the 
latter  treated  alone  in  R.  F.,  a  perfectly  round  bead  finally  resulta» 
which  on  cooling  crystallizes  with  large  facets  and  usually  has  a  red 
color  (Cu).  This  behavior  shows  that  phosphoric  acid  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  oxide  of  lead  than  for  oxide  of  copper. 

T'aiiiUtCy  probably  like  the  preceding. 

lliromhoUte  yields  much  water  and  blackens  in  the  matrass.  Ib 
the  forceps  fuses  easily,  coloring  the  flame  at  first  azure-blue,  ^r\^ 
bly  from  chloride  c)f  copper,  but  afterward  emerald-green.  On  c<)al 
fuses  easily  to  a  black  globule,  which  finally  spreads  out  and  slwwa 
metallic  copper  ])Utton.s.  With  glass  fluxes  gives  only  copper  reao 
tioiis ;  with  horacic  acid  and  iron  affords  phosphide  of  iron. 

The  rar/jonafes  of  copper  behave  as  follows: 

Malachite  and  azurile  yield  water  and  blacken  in  the  matraaa. 
Fuse  to  a  button  on  coal  and  are  reduced  to  metallic  copper.  T^ith 
the  fluxes  behave  like  oxide  of  copper,  and  dissolve  with  efferves- 
cence in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  ari<enatcs  behave  as  follows: 

Clhioclayife,  from  Cornwall,  yields  a  little  water  in  tne  matwae 
and  behaves  like  olivcnite. 

OUvenite  yields  some  water  in  the  matrass.    In  the  forceps  fiuei 
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to  a  globule  and  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  On  cooling  it  has  a 
crystalline  appearance.  On  coal  it  fuses,  with  deflagration  and  evo- 
lution of  arsenical  fumes,  to  a  somewhat  brittle,  brown-metallic 
globule,  with  a  white  fracture,  which  treated  with  lead  yields  the 
phosphoric  acid  reaction  described  on  p.  300.  The  detached  button 
of  lead  and  copper  leaves  pure  copper  when  treated  with  boracic  acid, 
p.  442. 

Cornwallite  yields  water  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  evolves  arseni- 
cal fumes,  and  fuses  to  a  globule  of  copper  surrounded  by  a  brittle 
crust 

Erinite  frequently  decrepitates  very  strongly  and  yields  much 
water  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  in  powder  is  reduced,  with  evolution 
of  arsenical  fumes,  to  a  brittle  globule  with  a  grayish  fracture,  which 
in  O.  F.  affords  pure  copper.  In  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  a  tri- 
fling crystalline  slag  remains  with  the  copper. 

Euchroite  yields  considerable  water  and  assumes  a  darker  green 
in  the  matrass;  otherwise  like  olivenite. 

Chalcophyllite  decrepitates  very  strongly  in  the  matrass,  yields 
much  water  and  breaks  into  fine,  olive-colored  scales.  On  coal  like 
olivenite. 

Tyrolite  decrepitates,  yields  considerable  water  and  blackens  in 
the  matrass;  the  assay  afterward  fuses  to  a  steel-gray  bead  in  the 
forceps.  On  coal  evolves  arsenical  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  gray  scoria, 
in  which  copper  globules  are  formed  by  R  F.  After  reducing  out 
all  the  copper  with  borax  and  soda  and  then  dissolving  the  slag  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  considerable  lime  may  be  detected  by  adding 
oxalic  acid  to  the  solution,  after  it  is  made  ammoniacal.  The  lime 
is  present  as  carbonate,  as  is  shown  by  the  effervescence  of  the 
mineral  with  warm  nitric  acid. 

Trichaldte  behaves  like  cornwallite. 

Liroconite  yields  much  water  and  becomes  dark  olive-green  in  the 
matrass.  In  the  forceps  fuses  and  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  On 
coal  fuses,  with  formation  of  bubbles  and  evolution  of  arsenical  fumes, 
to  a  dark  brown  slag,  which  contains  copper  globules  and  with  borax 
and  soda  affords  an  arsenical  copper  button.    In  the  slag  alumina, 

partly  combined  with  P,  can  be  detected. 

Conichalcite  decrepitates  strongly,  yields  water  and  blackens  in  the 
matrass.  On  coal  deflagrates  evolves  a  slight  arsenic  odor,  and  forma 
«  red  slag,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus-paper.  In  the 
forceps  fuses,  coloring  the  flame  at  first  strongly  green,  but  afterward 
only  green  at  the  extremity,  while  near  the  assay  it  has  a  feeble, 
light-blue  color.    With  borax  in  0.  F.  a  yellowish -green  bead,  blue 
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on  cooling.  With  S.  Ph.  and  lead  on  coal  in  E.  F.  affords  a  gln^ 
dark-yellow  while  hot  and  chrome-gi*een  on  cooling  (vanadic  scii). 
With  soda  on  coal  in  E.  F.  effervesces,  eyolyes  arsenical  fames  and 
fuses  to  a  globule ;  on  longer  blowing  affords  a  copper  button  and  a 
white,  earthy  mass.  Lime  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  detected  bf 
the  wet  way. 

Vanadates  of  copper,  volborthite,  and  KalkvoJhorthit  yield  vaiff 
and  blacken  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  yield  a  black  slag  containing 
copper  buttons,  and  if  reduced  with  soda  afford  copper.  With  tha 
fluxes  give  copper  reactions.  The  vanadic  acid  is  fonnd  according 
to  p.  339. 

Cuproscheelite  blackens  in  the  closed  tube,  and  giyes  off  watet 
B.  B.  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass,  and  colors  the  flame  an 
intense  green.  On  charcoal  blackens,  fuses  with  a  little  intomei- 
cence,  forming  finally  a  slag  containing  minute  particles  of  metallio 
coi>i)er.     With  fluxes  gives  copper  and  tungstic  acid  relictions  (Dana). 

The  silicates,  dioj)fase,  and  chrysocolla  yield  water  and  blacken  in 
the  matrass.  In  the  forceps  are  infusible,  but  color  the  flame 
intensely  green.  With  the  fluxes  yield  copper  reactions,  and  with 
S.  Ph.  a  silica  skeleton.  On  coal  they  blacken  in  0.  F.,  become  red  in 
B.  F.,  and  with  soda  in  R.  F.  yield  copper  buttons, 

c.  Metallurgiccd  products. 

The  method  of  examining  metallurgical  products  for  copper  mif 
be  inferred  from  the  general  remarks  on  pp.  292  and  293. 

13.  Mercury,  Hg. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  mUcMurgicoi 

products. 

Mercury  occurs  under  the  following  circumstances  in  natoie: 

a.  Met  (til  ic  in 

Native  mercury, — Ilg,  sometimes  containing  Ag; 

Amalgam,— Ag  Hg',  with  73.5  Hg  and  26.4  Ag;  Ag  Hg*  with  64J 

Hg  and  35  Ai;; 
Arquerite, — Ag'  Ilg,  with  13.4  Hg  and  86.6  Ag. 

b.  With  }<cleniu?n  iu 

Tiemannite,  from  tlie  Upper  Hartz  and  Tilkerode, — Hg  Se,  witk 
71. G  }l<^.  Kerl,  however,  after  removing  slight  admixtures  of 
pyrite  and  quartz,  found  in  the  remaining  pure  compound  74.8 
to  75.1  Hg. 
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Selenide  of  mercury  also  occnrs  in 
Lehrbachite^  vide  lead^  in 
Selenkupferqnecksilber,  vide  copper^  and  in 

Onofrite  from  San  Onofre,  ]tf  exico, — Hg  Se  +  4  Hg  S,  with  82.8  Hg. 
Selenite  of  suboxide  of  mercnry  also  occnrs  in  this  locality. 

c  Combined  with  sulphur  in 
Oinnabar, — Hg  with  86.2  Hg,  but  not  always  quite  free  from  foreign 

substances,  viz. :  6u,  ISe,  Mn,  and  earthy  matters ; 
Hepatic  cinnabar,  a  mixture  of  cinnabar,  coal,  and  earthy  matters ; 
Mercurial  tetrahedrite,  vide  copper. 

d.  Combined  with  chloriiie  in 
Calomel  {horn  quichsilver)^ — Hg*  CI,  with  85  Hg. 

«.  Combined  with  iodine  (?)  in 
Coccinite  from  Mexico. 

/.  With  antimonic  add  and  sulphur  in 

Ammiolite, — B'b,  Cu,  fig  (19.9  to  23.6  per  cent),  S,  £[,  and  quartz; 
supposed  to  be  a  mixture  (Dana). 
Mercury  also  forms  an  ingredient  of  certain  amalgamation  pro- 
ducts and  residues,  including:  gold  and  silver  amalgam  ;  unwashed 
amalgamation  residues,  which  frequently  contain  finely-divided 
amalgam  and  subchloride  of  mercury.  When  the  ores  contain  lead 
or  copper  the  residues  may  often  contain  a  little  lead  and  copper 
amalgam. 

fixamination  for  Meroury, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  foregoing  minerals. 

a.  General  examination  for  mercury. 

Compounds  of  mercury  with  gold  and  silver,  including  native 
and  artificial  amalgams^  and  also  residues  not  yet  purified  from 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  amalgam  by  washing,  are  heated  over  the 
spirit-lamp  in  a  matrass  formed  by  blowing  a  bulb  on  the  end  of 
a  glass  tube.  Fig.  74.  Generally  a  bit  of 
amalgam  as  large  as  a  millet-seed  will  suffice, 
but  in  case  of  the  residues  from  amalgamation 
the  bulb  should  be  at  least  half  filled.  Any 
water  mechanically  combined  will  be  expelled 
by  the  first  action  of  the  heat  and  should  be 
wiped  away  with  blotting  paper.  On  heating  ^  pig.  74. 
to  redness  the  mercury  separates  in  vapor,  which  condenses  on  tin 
colder  part  of  the  tube  at  a  to  small  metalh'c  globules,  that  cannot  bt 
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mistakeD  for  any  other  metal.    The  metals  and  residue  in  the  mii* 
rass  may  then  be  further  tested  for  gold,  silver,  etc 

Selenide  of  mercury  may  be  recognized  by  the  lustrous,  crystaDiw^ 
gray  sublimate  formed  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass.  If  mixed  witk 
much  soda  the  mercury  separates  in  globules,  leaving  the  seleniniB 
combined  with  sodium. 

Combined  with  sulphur,  as  in  cinnabar,  mercury  affords  a  black 
sublimate,  which  assumes  a  red  color  by  friction.  Powdered  cin- 
nabar heated  with  three  volumes  of  soda,  previously  dried  bj 
bringing  it  to  incipient  redness  in  the  platinum  spoon,  yields  t 
sublimate  of  metiillic  mercury  and  a  little  cinnabar,  while  the  sulphur 
remains  combined  with  sodium.  If  neutral  oxalate  of  potaasaior, 
better  sitill,  a  mixture  of  the  oxalate  with  cyanide  of  potassium  ii 
employed,  metallic  mercury  alone  is  obtained. 

Artificial  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  if  adulterated  with  minium, 
leaves  in  the  matrass  a  residue  of  sulphide  of  lead,  which  can  be 
recognized  on  coal.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  an  admixture  of 
sulphide  of  antimony. 

When  sulphide  of  mercury  is  combined  with  other  sulphides,  as 
in  certain  varieties  of  tetrahedrite,  even  when  very  little  is  present, 
the  test  in  the  matrass  affords,  by  the  first  action  of  the  heat,  a  black 
sublimate  of  this  sulphide,  because  it  is  so  volatile  thatit  can  readily 
be  sei)arared  from  the  other  sulphides  by  an  elevated  temperature. 
Upon  mixing  the  powdered  substance  with  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  narrow- 
necked  matrass,  metallic  mercury  separates  and  condenses  on  the 
luck  to  a  gray  coat,  which  may  be  united  to  a  globule  by  gentiy 
tai)ping  on  the  glass,  unless  too  little  mercury  is  sublimed.  Should 
tliore  be  so  little  mercury  that  no  film  can  be  detected  with  certainty, 
the  assay  may  be  repeated  and  the  end  of  an  iron  wire  wrapped 
about  with  a  bit  of  pure  gold  leaf  held  near  the  mixture  while 
heating  it.  The  gold  will  become  entirely  white,  or  at  least  Tery 
percej)tibly  so,  if  the  slightest  trace  of  mercury  is  present. 
Chloride  of  Combined  with  chlorine,  mercury  affords  a  white 
inorcury.  sublinuitc  ill  the  matrass,  or  if  mixed  with  dry  soda  or 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  metallic  mercury  volatilizes  on  heating, 
leaving  a  chloride  of  the  alkali.  To  detect  small  quantities  of  the 
chlorides  of  mercury  in  suhstances  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  them 
with  soda  or  oxalate  of  potassa,  observing  the  directions  given  or 
detecting  a  trifling  amount  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  mercury  (Ilg  I)  fuses  very  easily  in  the  matrass  and 
'Hllords  a  crystalline,  yellow  sublimate,  red  on  cooling.     Siibiodideof 
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mercury  Hg"  I  fuses  and  sublimes  unaltered,  when  quickly  heated ; 
if  slowly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury  and  the  iodide.  In 
the  matrass  with  soda  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  both  compounds 
field  mercury. 

The    oxy-salts   of  mercury  are  also  best  decomposed  by    saita. 
ignition  in  the  matrass  with  perfectly  dry  soda,  or  neutral 
>xalate  of  potassa,  which  causes  the  separation  of  metallic  mercury. 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  mercurt/erous  minerals  above 

named. 

Native  mercury  sublimes  in  the  matrass  and  condenses  to  small 
globules,  which  can  be  readily  caused  to  unite;  if  too  strongly 
heated  it  boils  and  spirts.  Any  silver  present  will  remain  behind 
and  can  then  be  cupelled  with  lead,  vide  silyer. 

Amalgam  and  arquerite  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  the  mat- 
rass, afford  mercury  and  leave  spongy  silver,  which  may  be  fused  to 
a  button  on  coal,  or  if  impure  may  be  cupelled. 

MERCURY  COMBINED   WITH   SELENIUM. 

Tiemannite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  swells  and  fuses,  vola- 
tilizing completely  when  pure  and  forming  a  black  sublimate,  brown- 
ish-red at  the  side  farthest  from  the  assay.  The  residue  from  impure 
fragments  reacts  for  iron  and  silica  with  fluxes.  The  addition  of 
considerable  soda  causes  mercury  to  separate. 

In  the  open  tube  it  affords  a  selenium  odor  and  a  black  sublimate, 
followed  by  a  reddish-brown  one  and  then  a  white  sublimate  of 
selenite  of  mercury,  sometimes  fusible  to  drops  like  tellurous  acid. 
On  coal  it  volatilizes  with  an  azure-blue  flame  and  affords  a  lustrous 
metallic  coat,  surrounded  by  a  dark-brown  coat.     (Kerl.) 

Onofrite  (Selenschwefelquecksilber),  according  to  11.  Rose,  volatil- 
izes unchanged,  yielding  a  black  sublimate  of  mixed  sulphide  and 
selenide  of  mercury.  With  soda  it  affords  mercury  and  on  coal 
diffuses  a  selenium  odor. 

*hu)fritf  a  yellow,  earthy  mineral,  volatilizes  with  a  selenium  odor 
and  affords  a  sublimate  of  mercury  and  some  yellow  compound 
(K5hler). 

SULPHIDE  OF  MERCURY. 

Cinnabar  yields  in  the  matrass  a  dark  sublimate,  which  gives  a 

red  streak.    If  there  is  any  residue  it  occasionally  reacts  for  iron, 

oopper,  and  lead. 

20 
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In  the  open  tube  it  affords  stdpharons  add  and  mercury^  bat  if 
quickly  heated  part  of  it  sublimes  unchanged. 

On  coal  Yolatilizes  completely  if  pure. 

Hepatic  cinnabar  affords  in  the  matrass  a  very  dark  snblimiite  of 
cinnabdr,  eyolves  a  distinct  sulphuretted  hydrogen  odor  and  leayesi 
black  coaly  mass,  which  on  ignition  in  the  open  tube,  or  on  platinum 
foil,  gradually  disappears,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  earthy  matter. 

Calomel  yields  the  reactions  of  mercury  and  chlorine,  as  given  oo 
p.  304.  Ou  coal  yolatilizes  and  forms  a  white  coat,  and  with  S.  Ph. 
and  oxide  of  copper  shows  chlorine,  vide  chlorine. 

Iodide  of  viercury  (artificial)  yields  violet  iodine  vapors  wha 
heated  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  matrass.  See  also  onda 
the  general  examination  for  mercury. 

c.  Metallurgical  products. 

The  essential  points  regarding  the  examination  for  mercuy  il 
these  products  are  given  under  the  general  examination. 

14.  Silver,  Ag. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metaUurgtoaH 

products. 

Silver  occurs  in  nature : — 

a.  Metallic  and  alone  in 

Native  Silver, — Ag,  sometimes  with  a  little  Sb,  As,  Hg,  Oo,  Fe^  Ou, 
and  Au. 

b.  Combined  with  other  metals: 

a.  With  gold  in 
Native  gold,  vide  gold. 

13,  With  hisvitdh  in 
Chilenite,  when  pure  probably  Ag**  Bi,  with  86.6  Ag  and  144  BL 
The  accompanying  Cii  and  As  probably  result  from  the  domey- 
kite  which  occurs  with  it. 
y.  With  mercury  in 
Amalgam  and  arquerite,  vide  mercury. 

5.  With  antimony  in 

Dyscrasite  (antimoiiial  silver),  of  varying  composition ;  from  Wol- 

fach,— Ag'  Sb,  with  84  Ag,  and  Ag*  Sb,  with  77  Ag,  (this  alw 

from  Andreasberg) ;    according  to  Domey ko's  analyses  Ag*  Sbi 

with  62.6  Ag,  and  Ag"  Sb,  with  94.2  Ag,  also  exist. 

Arsenic  silver  {Arsensilber)  from  Andreasberg,  containing,  according 
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to  Bammelsbergy  about  9  per  cent  Ag,  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
4^  arsenopyritey  70^  arsenical  iron  and  24.3  dyscrasite. 
e.  With  tellurium  in 

Hessite, — ^Ag  Te,  with  62.7  Ag,  and  occasionally  Au  and  traces  of 
Fe; 

Petzite,— Au  Te  +  4  Ag  Te,  with  46.5  Ag  and  20.7  Au ; 

Sylvanite,.)     .,       ,, 

Mttllerite,    \^eold; 

Altaite,  vide  lead ;  contains  a  little  silver. 
c  Combined  with  selenium  and  other  selenides  in 

Naumannite,  apparently  occurring  only  in  isomorphous  combination 
with  clausthalite ;  one  compound  =  Pb  Se  +  13  Ag  Se,  the 
other  =  Ag  Se  +  4  to  5  Pb  Se;  pure  Ag  Se  containing  73.15  Ag ; 

Eucairite,— Ag  Se  +  Cu  Se,  with  43  Ag  and  26.3  Cu. 
d.  With  sulphur  and  other  sulphides  in 

Argentite  {silver  glance),  acanthi  te  and  daleminzite, — ^Ag,  with 
87  Ag; 

Stephanite  {brittle  silver  ore), — Ag*  Sb,  with  68.6  Agand  occasionally 
a  little  Fe,  Cu,  and  As; 

Polybasite,— (6u,  Ag)  •  (§\),  Ts),  with  64  to  72  Ag  and  10  to  3  Cu, 
occasionally  a  little  Fe  and  Zn ; 

Jalpaite, — 3  Ag  4-  6u,  with  71.7  Ag  and  14  Cu ; 

Rittingerite,  probably  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony (Dana) ; 

Bolivianite,  according  to  T.  Richter,  antimonial  sulphide  of  silver, 
with  8.5  per  cent.  Ag  (Dana) ; 

Stylotypite,— 3  (Cu,  Ag,  Fe)  S  +  Sb  S"  (Dana) ; 

Proustite  {ruby  silver,  pt.,  light  red  silver  ore), — Ag*  As,  with  65.4 
Ag ;  occasionally  a  little  Sb  replaces  some  As ; 

Xanthoconite,— Ag*  As  +  2  Ag"  As  with  64  Ag; 

Pyrargyrite  {ruby  silver,  pt.,  dark  red  silver  ore), — Ag"  Sb,  with  59.9 

Ag; 
Pyrostilpnite  {fire-blende), — Ag,  Sb,  S ;  perhaps  like  xanthoconite ; 

Stromeyerite, — Gu  +  Ag,  with  53  Ag  and  31.2  Cu,  sometimes  a  little 
Fe;  it  apparently  occurs  mixed  with  chalcocite  in  some  locali- 
ties, so  that  the  Ag  may  sink  to  a  few  per  cent. 

Miargyrite, — ^Ag  §b  with  36.9  As  and  a  little  Cu  and  Fe ; 

Stembergite,— Ag"  ie  +  2  l^e"  Fe,  with  34.1  Ag,  or  Ag  S  +  3  Fe  8 
+  Fe  S\  Dana ; 

Brongniardite,— lg»  §b  +  Pv  Sb,  with  24.7  Ag; 
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In  the  open  tabe  it  &ffordfl  Bolphoroiu  acid  t 
quick];  heated  part  of  it  anblimes  iiDchaoged. 

On  coal  TolatilizeB  completely  if  pnre. 

Htjiatic  cinnabar  affords  in  the  matrass  a  Ter 
oinnabar,  evolveB  a  distinct  sulphuretted  hydrogi 
black  coaly  mass,  which  on  ignition  in  the  open 
foil,  gnidnally  disappears,  leaving  only  a  trace  of 

Calomel  yields  tJie  relictions  of  mercury  and  ol 
p.  304.  On  coal  volutilizes  and  forms  a  white  o 
and  ojide  of  copper  shows  chlorine,  vide  chlorir 

Iodide  of  tnerciiry  (artificial)  yields  viols' 
heated  with  biaulpliute  of  potassa  in  the  nv 
the  general  examination  for  mercury. 

c  MetaUurgieal  prod 

The  essential  points  regarding  the  ei 
these  prodacts  are  given  under  the  gene* ' 


Itt  occurrence  in  Ute  mitieral  )tiitf 
prodna 

Silyer  occurs  in  nature : — 

a.  Metallic  and  alona  in 
Native  Silver, — Ag,  somelimea  wii 

and  Au. 

b.  Combinpd  with  other  mutala 

a.  With  gold  in 
Native  gold,  vide  gold, 

(3.  With  bimimth  in 

Chilenite,  when  pure  probubly 

The  accompanying  Cii  am 

kite  wMcl,  occurs  wUh  it.        ^„^  „  ,„ 

y.  With  mercury  m 

Amalgam  and  urqui.Titf,  ride       ^^  ^^^    yj/i 

i.  With  antimony  iu  ^ 

Dyscrasite  {anlimonial  sih-r       jy^  PVfc  Ca 

fach^Ag*  Sb,  with  84  '     ' 

from  Andreasberg) ;    a       ^^n  o«r- tf? 

With  62.6  Ag,  and  Ag"     ^  ao^e,  «^ 

Arsenic  silver  [ArsmsHber 
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Freieslebenite,— i^  Sb,  or  3  i«  Sb  +  fr  Sb ;  6  =  kg  and  ^o,  with 

24.4  Ag;  in  tbe  Freiberg  variety  1.2  per  cent.  Cu  and  a  leiy 

little  Fe ; 
Lichtes  Weissgiltigerz  from  the  Himmelsfiirst  and  Alte  Hoffiiung 

mines,  Freiberg,  consisting  of  (Fe,  Zn,  Pb,  Ag)*  Sb,  with  38  Pb 

5.7  Ag  and  traces  of  Cu;  mentioned  under  polytelite  in  Dana's 

Mineralogy ; 
Schapbachite  ( Wismuthsilhererz)  containing,  according  to  Klaproth, 

16.3  S,  33  Pb,  27  Bi,  15  Ag,  and  a  little  Fe  and  Cu,  is  stated  by 

Sandberger  to  be  a  mixture  of  bismuthinite,  argentite,  and 

galena  (Dana) ; 
Tetrahedrite  (so-called  d ankles  WeissgiltigerZj  with  18  to  31.8  Ag), 

vide  copper ; 
Aftonite,  vide  copper. 

Silver  combined  with  sulphur  also  occurs  in  trifling  quantity  in 
many  lead  and  copper  ores,  as  galena,  several  of  the  plumbiferons 
minerals  enumerated  on  p.  257,  and  the  copper  ores  on  p  287. 
Pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  and  zinc-blende  not  unfrequently  contain  a 
little  sulphide  of  silver. 

e.  Combined  with  chlorine  and  bromine  in 
Ccrargyrite  {Jiorn  silver), — Ag  CI,  with  75.2  Ag;  sometimes  mixed 

with  ]^e  and  earthy  matters; 
Embolite, — Ag  CI  and  Ag  Br  in  varying  proportions : 

3  Ag  CI  +  Ag  Br,  with  69.8  Ag  {microbromiie), 

2  Ag  CI  +  Ag  Br     « 

3  Ag  CI  +  2  Ag  Br  '' 

4  Ag  CI  +  5  Ag  Br  " 
Ag  CI  +  3  Ag  Br  " 

/.  With  bromine  in 
Bromyrite, — Ag  Br,  with  57.4  Ag. 

g.  With  iodine  in 
lodyrite, — Ag  I,  with  45.9  Ag. 
Silver  occurs  in  metallurgical  products  as  follows : 
a.  Metallic  in 
Refined  silver,  frequently  with  traces  of  Pb,  and  sometimes  An  and 

Cu; 
Brightened  silver,  containing  a  little  Pb,  Cu,  and  sometimes  Bi,  Sb, 

As,  and  Ni ; 
Clement  silver  from  the  "  extraction  *'  of  argentiferous  ores  and  prod- 
ucts; it  frequently  contains  more  or  less  Pb  and  trifling  quan- 
tities of  other  metals ; 
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(embolite). 

64.2 
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Retort  silvery  often  containing  more  or  less  Cu,  traces  of  Au,  Ni,  Co^ 

and,  before  refining,  also  Fe,  Zn,  Sb,  Pb,  As,  and  Hg ; 
Amalgam^  nsnally    containing  the   ingredients   of  the   foregoing 

product ; 
iZate;,  or  ^7t*er  fea^,  almost  always  containing  trifling  quantities  of 
other  metals,  vide  lead. 

A  little  Ag  also  occurs  in  black  copper,  raw  copper,  and  refined 
copper,  vide  iron  ;  as  well  as  in  many  specimens  of  lead,  vide  lead. 

h.  Combined  with  sulphur  it  occurs  in  trifling  quantity  in  the 
various  matts  and  speiss-like products  from  smelting  silver,  lead,  and 
copper  ores,  and  in  certain  furnace  deposits,  vide  iron. 

c.  As  oonde  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  products  of  cupellation, 
viz.,  litharge,  abzug,  abstrichy  and  cupel  bottoms  or  hearth,  vide  lead. 
Here  should  also  be  mentioned  the  test  inasSy  or  bottom  of  the  silver 
refining  hearth. 

SUigs  containing  silver  often  owe  its  presence  chiefly  to  fine, 
disseminated  particles  of  argentiferous  matt,  although  some  slags 
contain  silicate  of  silver. 

Bzamination  for  Silver, 

Induding  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  above-named  minerals 

and  products. 

cu  Oenercd  examination  for  silver. 

Compounds  of  silver  with  metals,  volatile  at  a  high  heat,  as 
antimony^  lead,  and  bismuth,  yield  a  coat  on  coal.  After  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  metals  have  been  volatilized  by  long  blowing, 
the  coat  becomes  reddish  to  carmine-red  fh)m  oxide  of  silver, 
if  there  is  not  too  little  of  that  metal  present,  and  the  remaining 
button  shows  a  more  or  less  pure  silver  color.  This  reddening  of 
the  coat  is  highly  characteristic  and  may  always  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating silver.  In  combination  with  much  lead  or  bismuth,  silver 
is  found  by  cupellation,  with  addition  of  test  lead,  if  that  is  made 
necessary  by  the  presence  of  other  oxidizable  metals,  vide  quantita- 
tive silver  assay. 

When  silver  containing  arsenic  is  treated  alone,  on  coal,  the  arsenic 
volatilizes  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor. 

Selenium  behaves  similarly.  Tellurium,  if  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  partly  volatilizes  and  coats  the  coal,  but  part  of  it  remains 
persistently  with  the  silver  and  can  only  be  removed  by  treating  the 
compound,  pulverized  as  much  as  possible  in  the  R.  F.,  with  soda, 
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or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa.  Mercury  combined  with  silyer  can 
be  removed  by  ignition  on  coal,  or  in  the  matrass;  on  coal  the 
silyer  fuses  to  a  button,  in  the  matrass  it  forms  a  porous  residue. 

If  the  silver  is  combined  with  much  gold  and  the  alloy  is  fused  in 
O.  F.  with  S.  Ph.  on  coal,  the  silver  oxidizes  and  is  gradually  &- 
solved,  rendering  the  glass  opalescent  when  cold.  By  separatiiig 
this  glass  from  the  gold  button  and  treating  it  alone  on  coal  inRF, 
the  oxide  is  readily  reduced  and  united  to  a  button  of  silver,  p.  108. 

When  non-volatile  metals,  more  easily  oxidized  than  silver,  an 
present,  viz.,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  in  not  too  small  quantitj, 
they  may  readily  be  detected  by  testing  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  on  oo4 
and  frequently  so  far  separated  as  to  leave  the  silver  with  a  pure 
surface.  When  present  in  large  quantities  they  can  only  be  entirely 
separated  by  cupelling  the  silver  with  test  lead.  Should  these  metab 
be  present  in  so  small  proportions  that  no  distinct  reactions  are 
obtained  with  the  glass  fluxes,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  silver  is 
treated  first  on  coal  alone  in  0.  F.  and  notice  taken  of  any  coat  that 
may  be  formed.  After  this  the  button  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in 
a  test  tube,  diluted  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken,  so  that  the  chloride  of  silver  maj 
settle.  When  the  fluid  is  clear  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid  ii 
added,  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  produce  any  further  cloudiness. 
If  it  does  the  wliole  must  again  be  well  shaken  ;  if  not,  the  solution 
may  be  filtered  at  once,  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain 
vessel  and  a  solution  of  potassa  gradually  added  to  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  By  this  means  the  other  metals,  present  as  oxides,  are 
thrown  down,  and  after  filtration  may  be  readily  detected  by  means 
of  the  glass  fluxes. 

The  chloride  of  silver  can  be  reduced  on  coal  with  soda. 

Minerals  and  metallurgical  products  Consisting  of,  or  containing 
sulphides  of  metals,  and  which  are  to  be  directly  examined 
for  silver,  may  be  most  advantageously  treated  according  to 
the  method  given  under  the  quantitative  silver  assay,  and  the  silver 
lead  cupelled.  If  rich  in  silver,  but  little  of  the  substance  need  be 
treated,  while,  if  poor,  as  much  should  be  used  as  for  the  quantita- 
tive assay.  The  quantity  of  test  lead  and  borax  glass  depends 
partly  upon  the  quantity  of  the  substance  taken  and  partly  upon  its 
character;  whether  it  contains  difficultly  fusible  ingredients,  which 
are  to  be  slagged  off*,  or  contains  copper,  nickel,  eta  Most  of  the 
above-mentioned  minerals  containing  sulphides  show  the  presence 
of  silver  by  the  reddish  coat  formed  on  coal,  p.  309. 
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A.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  argentiferous  minerals 

enumerated  above. 

Ifaiive  silver  fases  on  coal  to  a  bright  globule,  which  has  a  silver^ 
rhite  color  on  cooling.  The  presence  of  antimony  causes  a  feeble 
rhite  coat  of  antimonous  acid,  which  afterward  becomes  red,  p.  68. 
ILrseniCy  if  present,  is  detected  by  the  odor  during  fusion.  With 
3orax  in  R  F.  on  coal  it  sometimes  affords  a  glass  that  reacts  for 
cobalt  and  iron. 

Chilenite  would  probably  fase  easily,  evoWe  a  slight  arsenical 
odor,  and  coat  the  coal  with  oxide  of  bismuth.  By  cupellation 
would  afford  a  silver  button,  and  stain  the  bone-ash  dark  green  with 
Dxide  of  copper. 

Dyscrasite  fuses  very  readily  to  a  button  on  coal,  affords  a  copious 
coat  of  oxide  of  antimony,  which  afterward  reddens,  and  finally  a 
rather  pure  silver  button  remains. 

Hessite  fuses  in  the  open  tube,  without  affording  very  copious 
fumes.  On  coal  fuses  readily  to  a  globule  and  jrields  part  of  its 
tellurium,  coating  the  coal,  p.  66;  but  the  greater  portion  remains 
with  th3  8:l7cr.  When  cold  the  surface  is  covered  with  lustrous 
metallic  globules. 

Fused  in  a  fine  state  with  soda,  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  in 
R.  F.,  the  tellurium  is  separated,  leaving  the  silver  in  little  globules, 
which  if  cleansed  from  the  coal  and  slag  by  washing,  and  then  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  generally  leaves  a  little  gold  behind. 

Petzite. — Its  blowpipe  characteristics  are  not  known ;  probably  it 
behaves  very  much  like  the  above. 

8ILVEE  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  SELENIUM. 

Naumannite  fuses  and  yields  a  trifling  sublimate  in  the  closed 
tube.  On  coal  in  0.  F.  fuses  quietly,  but  in  R  F.  intumesccs,  and 
in  solidifying  glows  again.  With  soda  and  borax  affords  a  lustrous 
silver  button  (Q.  Rose). 

Bucairite, — In  open  tube  like  berzelianite,  p.  296.  On  coal  fuses 
with  a  strong  odor  of  selenium,  and  affords  a  gray,  soft,  but  not 
malleable,  metallic  button.  Cupelled  with  test  lead,  leaves  a  silver 
button,  and  with  the  fluxes  reacts  strongly  for  copper  (Berzelius). 

8ILVEB  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Argentite  and  acanthite  fuse  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  with  intumescence 
%nd  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  affording  at  length  a  silver  button. 
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If  impure,  a  slag  also  results,  which  reacts  usually  for  iron  tat 
sometimes  for  copper.  With  soda  a  silver  buttx)n  is  rery  eadf 
obtained. 

Stephanite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  then  fuses,  and  aft«r 
some  time  yields  a  slight  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  b 
the  open  tube  fuses  and  evolyes  antimonous  fumes  and  sulphoioiu 
ftcid.  On  coal  fuses  very  easily,  with  spirting,  coats  the  ooal  witli 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  silver,  oontiiD* 
ing  but  litle  antimony.  On  long  blowing  the  coat  reddens  and  a 
silver  button  remains,  sometimes  with  a  scoria  that  reacts  for  copper 
and  iron. 

Polyhasite  fuses  with  extraordinary  ease  in  the  closed  tube,  but 
yields  no  sublimate.  In  the  open  tube  fuses  and  yields  sulphniona 
and  antimonous  fumes.  Under  the  magnifying  glass,  if  As  m 
present,  the  sublimate  is  seen  to  consist  of  antimonous  acid  mixed 
with  crystalline  arsenous  acid.  On  coal  in  0.  F.  fuses  very  readily 
with  spirting  to  a  globule,  which  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  ooiti 
the  coal  with  oxide  of  antimony  and,  in  presence  of  arsenic,  anen* 
ous  acid* 

Long  blowing  occasionally  produces  a  yellowish-white  zinc  ooat 
near  the  assay,  and  finally  a  metallic,  mirror-like  button  is  obtained. 
The  cold  button  has  a  black  surface,  and  the  white  coat  is  somewhat 
reddened  by  oxide  of  silver.  With  S.  Ph.  the  button  behaves  like 
cupriferous  silver. 

Proustite  fuses  very  readily  in  the  closed  tube  and  at  incipient 
redness  affords  a  slight  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  The 
residue  has  a  dark,  lead-gray,  scaly  fracture  and  feebly  metallic  lustre. 
In  the  open  tube  affords  sulphurous  and  arsenous  acids,  with  some 
antimonous  fumes,  if  §b  replaces  some  As.  Fuses  on  coal  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  and  arsenous  fumes  and  coats  the  coal  with 
arsenous  acid  (and,  in  presence  of  So,  with  oxide  of  antimony); 
but  later  the  fused  globule  behaves  like  sulphide  of  silver.  Thia 
fused  for  some  time  in  0.  F.,  or  reduced  with  soda,  affords  pure  silyer. 

Xanthoconite  in  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  transient,  dark-red 
color.  More  strongly  heated  fuses  and  then  behaves  like  proustita 
In  the  open  tube  and  on  coal  like  proustite  free  from  antimony. 

Pyrargyrite  fuses  very  readily  in  the  closed  tube,  sometimes  flying 
into  small  pieces  at  first,  and  at  a  continued  red  heat  affords  a  sub- 
limate of  amorphous  tersulphide  of  antimony.  Fuses  in  the  open 
tube  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  antimonial  fumes.  On  coal 
fuses  very  readily  with  spirting  to  a  globule,  yields  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, coats  the  coal  with  oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  converted  intc 
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sulphide  of  silver,  which  obstinately  retains  some  antimon}'.  By 
long  treatment  in  0.  F.,  or  reduction  with  soda,  this  aftbrds  pure 
suTer.  Any  As  replacing  Sb  can  be  recognized  by  the  odor  when  the 
powdered  mineral,  mixed  with  soda  or  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  is 
fused  on  coal  in  B.  F. 

Pyrostilpnite  ;  in  the  open  tube  and  on  coal  like  pynirgyrite. 

StromeyerUe  fuses  very  easily  in  the  closed  tube  and  only  raroly 
jields  a  little  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  fuses  to  a  globule  aud 
evolTcs  sulphurous  acid,  but  no  sublimate  when  pure.  Fuses  very 
readily  to  a  globule  on  coal  and  in  0.  F.  evolves  only  sulphurous 
acid  if  pure.  The  fused  globule  has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  half  mal- 
leable, and  has  a  gray  fracture.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  strongly  for 
oopper  and  sometimes  feebly  for  iron.  Cupelled  with  test  lead  it 
leaTes  a  silver  button  and  a  dark-green,  copper  stain  on  the  cupel. 

Jalpaite,  like  the  preceding. 

Miargyrite  decrepitates  in  the  closed  tube,  fuses  very  easily  and 
gives  a  film  of  sulphide  of  antimony.  In  the  open  tube  evolves 
sulphurous  acid  and  abundant  antimonous  fumes.  On  coal  fuses 
Tery  readily  and  quietly,  with  emission  of  sulphurous  and  antimo- 
nous fumes,  to  a  gray  globule,  which  finally  in  0.  F.  changes  to  a 
bright  silver  button,  while  the  antimony  coat  reddens.  Treated 
with  S.  Ph.  and  tin,  the  button  shows  a  feeble,  but  distinct  reaction 
for  copper. 

Stembergite  yields  in  the  open  tube  only  sulphurous  acid;  on 
coal  fuses  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  a  globule,  which  is 
covered  with  metallic  silver  and  is  magnetic.  Eoasted  in  powder 
on  coal  and  treated  in  R  F.  with  borax,  gives  a  silver  button,  and 
a  black,  opaque  glass,' which  reacts  for  iron. 

Freieshhenite  in  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  acid  and  antimo- 
nous fumes,  the  non-volatile  portions  of  which  likewise  contain  anti- 
monate  of  lead.  On  coal  fuses  easily,  forming  at  a  certain  distance 
a  coat  of  oxide  of  antimony  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lead,  and  nearer 
the  assay  a  dark-yellow  coat  of  oxide  with  antimonate  of  lead.  The 
coat  finally  becomes  very  red  and  a  silver  button  is  left,  which  may 
be  purified  by  treatment  with  boracic  acid  on  coal. 

Lichtes  Weissgiltigerz  from  Freiberg.  Fuses  in  tlie  open  tube, 
and  behaves  like  freieslebenite.  On  coal  fuses  very  easily,  spreads 
out,  coats  the  coal  strongly  with  oxides  of  antimony  and  lead,  and 
leaves  small,  grayish-white,  metallic  buttons.  The  lead  coat  conceals 
the  oxide  of  zinc.  Fused  with  borax  in  R.  F.  the  metallic  buttons 
unite  to  a  small  silver  button,  showing  copper  with  S.  Ph.,  wiiile  the 
borax  glass  aj)pears  bottle-green  from  iron. 
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Schaghachite, — Fuses  readily  on  coal^  giving  lead  and  bbmolh 
coats,  evolving  sulphurons  acid  and  leaving  a  silver  bntton,  Yhkl 
retains  a  little  lead,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER  WITH  OHLORIKE,  BROMLNB,   AND  lODDTl 

CJiloride  of  silver  {cerargyrite)^  on  coal  in  0.  F.  fuses  very  eMily 
(frequently  with  ebullition)  to  a  globule,  which  is  pearl-gray,  browa- 
ish,  or  black,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  mineral.  In  E  F. 
gradually  reduced  to  metal;  immediately  with  soda.  With  oxide rf 
copper  on  coal  gives  the  chlorine  reaction.  Fused  with  bisulphate 
of  polassa  in  a  matrass,  it  unites  beneath  the  fluid  salt  to  a  bead, 
which  is  wliite  when  cold.  If  the  salt  is  dissolved  by  warming  it 
with  water,  and  the  remaining  bead  of  chloride  of  silver  well  dried 
between  filter  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  it  soon  assumes  I 
gray  or  violet  color. 

The  compounds  of  silver  with  chlorine  and  bromine  {emboliU)  foae 
very  easily  on  coal,  spread  out  and  are  gradually  reduced  to  metallic 
silver,  evolving  a  suffocating  odor.  Soda  greatly  accelerates  the  reduo 
tion.  If  the  alkaline  mass  is  then  broken  out  from  the  coal,  dis- 
solved in  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  fused  in  i 
matrass  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  compounds  rich  in  bromine 
emit  reddish -yellow  bromine  vapors. 

With  oxide  of  copper  on  coal  they  tinge  the  flame  greenish  at 
first,  but  afterward  intense  blue. 

Fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  matrass,  they  unite 
beneath  the  fluid  salt  to  dark  red  drops,  which  are  light  lemon-yellow 
when  cold.  Treated  like  the  chloride  mentioned  just  above,  and 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  the  compounds  in  which  chloride  of  silier 
prevails  assume  a  greenish-gray  color,  while  those  containing  more 
bromide  aj)|)t'nr  dirty  green. 

Bromide  (tf  s'llver  {bromyrite)  on  chaTOoal  emits  pungent  bromine 
vaj)or8  and  yields  a  button  of  silver.  The  artificial  bromide  fuses 
easily,  and  with  oxide  of  copper  in  R.  F.  colors  the  flame  greeniah 
at  first,  but  afterward  intense  greenish-blue. 

In  the  niati  ass  fuses  very  readily  and  has  a  quite  dark  red  color 
*'hile  fluid,  becoming  lighter  on  solidifying,  so  that  when  cold  it  hai 
a  dee})  yellow  color  and  is  nearly  transparent  Fused  with  bisulphate 
of  potassa  it  evolves  very  trifling  bromine  vapors,  and  the  fluid  salt 
surrounding  the  bromide  of  silver  assumes  a  yellow  color.  Treated 
like  the  chloride  of  silver  above,  it  gradually  assumes  in  the  sunlight 
4  dark  asjiaragus-green  color. 
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Iodide  of  silver  (iodyrite),  fases  in  the  closed  tube  and  assumes  a 
deep  orange  color,  but  resumes  its  yellow  color  on  cooling.  6.  B.  on 
<S4>al  gives  fumes  of  iodine  and  a  globule  of  metallic  silver  (Dana). 

The  artificial  iodide  fuses  on  coal  with  extraordinary  ease,  spreads 
out,  evolves  a  pungent  iodine  odor,  tinges  the  flame  reddish,  and 
^very  soon  leaves  metallic  silver  globules.  With  oxide  of  copper  in 
£•  F.  colors  the  flame  green. 

In  the  matrass  alone  acts  like  iodyrite.  Fused  with  bisulphate  of 
^otassa  it  unites  to  a  dark  red  drop,  below  the  salt,  and  evolves 
ftodine  vapors.  Treated  like  the  chloride  and  bromide  above,  its 
yellow  color  remains  unchanged. 

c  ExamincUion  of  metallurgical  products. 

The  method  of  examining  the  products  above  enumerated  for 
•flver  may  be  deduced  from  the  remarks  under  the  examination  for 
silver  in  generaL 


15.  Platinum,  Pt;  Palladium,  Pd;  Rhodium,  Rh;  Iridium,  Ir; 

RXTTHSKIUM,  Ru;   AND  OSMIUM,   Os. 

Their  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

They  are  found 

a.  Metallic  in  the  following  minerals  f 
Platinum,  Pt,  almost  always  combined  with  Fe,  Cu,  Rh,  Ir,  Pd,  and 

Os,  so  that  the  amount  of  Pt  is  sometimes  as  low  as  70  per 

cent. ;  the  amount  of  Fe  is  especially  important,  as  it  varies 

from  5.3  to  almost  13  per  cent. 
Platiniridium,  containing  27.8  to  76.8  Ir,  19.6  to  65.4  Pt,  besides  Rh, 

Pd,  Fe,  and  Cu ; 
Palladium,   Pd,  combined  with  small    quantities  of  Pt    and  Ir; 

allopalladivm  is  palladium,  under  the  hexagonal  system,  the 

metal  being  dimorphous  (Dana). 
Palladium-irold,  )      .,       ,, 

tridosmine,  light  {osmiridium)y — Ir,  Os,  with  46.7  Ir,  49.3  Os,  and  a 

littleRh,  Ru,  andFe; 
Xridosmine,  dark, — Ir  Os*,  with  about  25  Ir,  and  Ir  Os*,  with  about 

20  Ir;  probably  containing  also  Ru.    Netojanskiie  and  sisser^ 

shite  are  varieties  of  iridosmine. 
TTwo  of  the  above-mentioned  metals  are  also  found  as 
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h.    Oxides  in 

Irite,  probably  (Ir,  Os,  f'e,  )  +  Tr,-S8, 9r),  with  55.  2  Ir,  M  0%m\ 
Fe,  10  Cr. 

c.    Combined  with  sulphu^  in 
Laurite,  perhaps— 12  Ku'  S'  -f-  Os  S*  (Daua). 

According  to  Pettenkofe:    (Dingler's  Journal,  Vol.  Cir.,  p;  191^ 
ei  seq, ;  also  Polytechn.     Centralblatt,  1847,  p.  1085),  platinum  « 
very  widely  distributed,  and  all  the  silver  in  commerce  is  sudttj 
contain  it. 

Bloiopipe  characteristics  of  the  above-mentioned  minerak. 

Platinum  SLnd  platiniridiurn  are,  B.  B.,  infusible  combinations  of 
different  metals,  which  cannot  be  so  decomposed,  by  further  tni^ 
ment  B.  B.,  that  the  presence  of  each  metal  may  be  proved  bj  i 
definite  reaction. 

When  tested  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.  they  do  not  fuse,  and  an  Bot 
oxidized  or  dissolved ;  in  this  operation,  if  the  mineral  has  been  fflel 
off  in  a  fine  powder,  more  or  less  colored  beads,  it  is  true,  are  obtainedi 
but  this  color  comes  from  the  admixture  of  oxidizable  metalfl^  fiit 
iron  and  copper,  which  may  be  found  in  this  manner. 

If  the  same  compounds  are  fused  on  coal  with  borax  and  test  lad» 
and  a  cupellation  of  the  button  commenced,  the  latter  operation  luti 
only  so  long  as  the  infusible  metals  permit  There  results  finally  it 
infusible  combination,  in  which  there  is  still  much  lead  and  which 
therefore  possesses  a  lustrotls  surface  and  is  somewhat  brittle.  If  t 
medium-sized  gold  button  is  added  and  the  cupellation  performed 
with  a  stronger  heat,  a  bright  metallic  button  can  be  sometimef 
obtained,  perfectly  free  from  lead,  and  of  a  yellowish- white  or  erea 
platinum-gray  color.  If  it  cannot  be  cupelled  fine  upon  the  cupel  it 
must  be  treated  on  coal  with  vitrified  boracic  acid,  as  follows:  » 
shallow  cavity  is  bored  in  the  cross  section  of  a  good  coal,  or  in  i 
charcoal  capsule,  the  button  containing  lead  laid  in  it,  covered  with 
a  little  vitrified  boracic  acid,  and  the  whole  treated  with  the  point  of 
the  blue  fiame.  When  the  button  is  fused  the  coal  is  inclined,80 
that  the  former  conies  out  from  under  the  melted  glass,  but  still 
remains  in  contact  with  it,  thus  affording  a  large  surface  for  oiid*- 
tion.  The  point  of  the  flame  is  now  directed  for  a  long  timenniD- 
terruptedly  upon  tlie  fluid  glass,  the  metal  being  freely  exposed  to 
the  air;  in  this  way  all  the  lead  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  in  the 
boracic  acid  and  the  surface  of  the  button  becomes  bright. 

The  resulting  alloy  of  gold,  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  piBi* 
dium,  and  osmium  (the  iron  and  copper  having  been  removed)} ii 
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hammered  thin,  ignited  on  coal  and  dissolved  in  aqna  regia,  which 
leaves  the  finely  diyided,  black,  metallic  iridium  behind.  The 
solution  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  treated  with  as  much  chloride 
of  ammonium  as  is  necessary  to  alter  all  the  platinum  into  platin- 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  whole  carefully  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness at  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  prevent  any  partial  decomposition 
of  the  salts  which  have  been  formed.  The  dry  salts  are  brought 
upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  60*^  to  70°,  until  no  yellow 
color  is  imparted  to  fresh  alcohol.  By  this  operation  the  gold,  with 
other  soluble  salts,  is  dissolved  out,  and  after  water  has  been  added 
to  the  solution  and  the  alcohol  driven  off  by  heating,  can  be  pre- 
cipitated as  metal  from  the  warm  solution  by  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
residuary  double  salt  is  bright  yellow  and  is  altered  to  spongy  plat- 
inum by  heating  to  redness  in  a  platinum  spoon.  In  such  small 
assays  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  the  minute  quantities  of  Hh,  Pd, 
and  Os,  which  are  present  in  the  native  platinum. 

The  metallic  precipitate  of  gold  can  be  fused  on  coal,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  borax  or  S.  Ph.,  to  a  button,  which  is  generally 
quite  pnre.  If,  however,  it  does  not  appear  perfectly  pure,  it  is  fused 
on  coal  in  R  P.  with  some  borax  and  three  parts  of  pure  silver,  the 
alloy  treated  first  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  the  residuary  gold,  after 
washing,  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  as  will  be  described  in  detail 
under  the  quantitative  gold  assay,  for  gold  containing  rhodium.  In 
this  way  all  the  metals  that  might  be  present  are  entirely  separated 
from  the  gold,  and  if  this,  when  well  boiled  with  water,  is  melted  on 
coal  to  a  button,  it  will  appear  perfectly  pure. 

If  native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  blood-red  solu- 
tion evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  the  acid  fluid  diluted  with  water 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassa  added,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  consists  chiefly  of  platinchloride  of  potassium. 

PdUadiunL-'The  behavior  B.  B.  of  this  native  metal  is  not 
known. 

Palladium  which  has  been  reduced  from  the  oxide,  but  has  not 
yet  been  hammered,  behaves,  according  to  Berzelius,  as  follows: 

Carefully  heated  on  platinum  foil  to  low  redness,  it  acquires  upon 
the  6ur£Eice  a  blue  color,  which,  however,  disappears  at  full  redness. 
On  coal  alone,  it  is  infusible  and  unchangeable.  With  sulphur  in 
fi.  F.,  it  fuses,  but  in  0.  F.  the  sulphur  burns  off,  leaving  the  palla- 
dium behind.  When  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  a  suffi- 
ciently large  matrass,  it  is  dissolved  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous 
%cid»  The  salt  appears  yellow  when  cooL 
Irido8mine,  Kght-^Iored,  is  infusible  B.  B.    Fused  in  a  matrass 
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with  nitre,  vapors  of  osmic  acid  are  eyolyed^  which  can  be  lerj 
distinctly  recognized  by  their  nnpleasant  odor. 

Iridosrnine,  dark-colored,  is  infusible  B.  B.,  but  gives  an  odor  of 
osmium ;  it  is,  according  to  O.  Rose,  also  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  fact  that  it  loses  its  lustre  in  the  blowpipe  flame^ 
becomes  dark  colored^  and  yields,  eyen  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp^ 
the  reaction  of  osmium,  viz. :  that  the  flame  is  rendered  lumiuoiu^ 
as  if  from  the  burning  of  defiant  gas. 

Fused  with  nitre,  it  yields  moi-e  fumes  of  osmic  acid  than  the 
former. 

Irite  is  infusible  B.  B.,  and  also  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

Fused  with  nitre  in  a  matrass,  osmic  acid  is  eyolyed. 

16.  Gold,  Au. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgical 

products. 

Oold  is  almost  always  found  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state,  bat 
IB  never  pure,  being  combined  in  every  case  with  other  metals  in  the 
following  minerals : 
a.  With  silver  in 
Native  gold,  a  combination  of  Au  and  Ag  in  indefinite  and  varying  pro- 
portions, so  that  it  contains  from  0.16  to  almost  40  per  cent 
Ag;  truces  of  Cu  and  Fe  are  also  sometimes  found  in  it  Pliny's 
electrum  was  gold  containing  one-fifth  silver,  according  to  Dank 
h  In  combination  with  inercury  in 
Gold  amalgam, — Au  Ilg",  with  39.5  Au,  and  (Au,  Ag)'  Hg*,  with 
3G.G  Au  and  5  Ag. 

c.  In  combination  with  palladium  in 

Palladiuni-Cfold,  porpezite,  from  Porpez  in  Brazil,  with  86  Au,  41 
Ag,  9.8  Pd. 

d.  In  combination  with  rhodium  in 

Rhodiiini-Ciold  from  Mexico,  which  contains  34  to  43  per  cent.  Rh. 

e.  In  combinaiion  with  tellurium  in 

Sylvaniie  (i/nii>!i{r  f(llurium)j  according  to  the  analysis  of  Petz,  Ag 

To  +  1*  \\\  r.'\  with  59.G  To,  20.5  Au,  and  13.9  Ag,  including 

vorv  small  »[uantities  of  Pb,  Sb,  and  Cu; 

Hessite,    )      .  .     ., 
-^      .         ^    nut'  silver; 
Petzite,     \ 

Telliiriiun,  r/^/'  ti  llurium. 

/'.  In  ioml»inaiiiMi  with  tellurium,  when  a  part  of  the  tellurium  if 
roplaoed  bv  n'tfifnonu  in 
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te  {sylvanite),—{Axx,  Ag,  Pb)  (Te,  Sb)',with  248  to  29.6  Au, 

to  14.6  Ag  and  2.5  to  19.5  Pb. 

I  combination  with  i^lurium  and  metallic  sulphides  in 
pte,  vide  lead,  p.  25&. 

I  a  mineral,  the  constituents  of  which  have  not  yet  been  quaU' 
jly  determined. 

figlanz,  from  Deutsch-Pilsen  in  Hungary ;  it  contains  Sb,  Pb, 
),  Au  and  S,  with  traces  of  Se  and  Ag.  (It  is  apparently 
iated  to  nagyagite.  Dana.) 

3  an  accidental  ingredient  of  certain  iron  and  copper  pyriteSf 
(eels,  and  blendes. 

mg  the  metallurgical  products,  in  which  gold  forms  a  princi- 
istituent,  only  the  gold  amalgam  resulting  from  the  amalgama- 

gold  ores  needs  to  be  especially  mentioned.    Gold  is  also 

as  a  secondary  constituent  in  many  of  the  metallurgical 
ts  from  the  smelting  of  auriferous  silver  ores,  which  have 
r  been    mentioned    under  silver,  viz.,  JiTie  silver,  brightened 

raw  lead,  Rohstein,  lead  matt,  as  well  as  in  the  speiss  from 
lelting  of  auriferous  mispickeL 

Bxamination  for  Oold, 

^jtdiryg  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belonging 

here. 

a.  General  eocamination  for  gold, 

m  combinations  of  gold  with  other  metals  are  fused  in  0.  F., 
L  they  give,  provided  the  metals  combined  with  the  gold  are 
e  at  high  temperature,  a  coating,  e.  g.,  tellurium,  antiuiony, 
ry,  and  lead.  The  mercury  may  also  be  separated  in  a  matrass 
ed  tube,  as  has  been  described  under  silver  amalgam,  p.  303, 
e  lead  may  be  removed  by  cupellation.  These  metals  being 
ted,  the  gold,  if  free  from  non-volatile  metals,  is  left  quite  pure 
ay  be  recognized  by  its  gold-yellow  color.  If,  however,  it  con- 
uch  metals,  e,  g,,  copper,  silver,  platinum,  palladium,  rliodium, 
ley  must  be  separated  by  particular  methods,  which  will  be 
tly  described. 

ae  gold  contains,  for  example,  copper  and  silver,  which  can  be 
asily  ascertained  by  an  examination  with  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  on 
tie  alloy  must  first  be  cupelled  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
id,  vide  quantitative  gold  assay.  By  this  means  the  copper  is 
y  removed  and  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  only  remains 
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When  the  button  is  yellow  it  shows  that  the  amoout  of  silFer  ii 
inconsiderable;  it  is  then  only  tested  on  coal  with  S.  PL  inO.K,- 
by  which  a  bead  is  obtained  that  assumes  an  opal-like  appearaott 
when  cool,  vide  oxide  of  silver,  p.  108.  If  the  button,  however,  htf 
rather  the  color  of  silver,  the  amount  of  gold  may  be  smaller  tbia 
that  of  the  silver.  In  this  case  the  button  is  put  into  a  poroeliii 
dish,  a  little  nitric  acid  added  and  warmed.  If  the  button  contaiBi 
about  one-quarter  of  its  weight  or  less  of  gold,  it  turns  black  at  first 
and  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  silver  being  dissolved  and  the  gold 
remaining  behind,  black  or  brown,  as  a  powder,  or  coherent  matt 
If  the  button  contains  more  than  one-quarter  its  weight  of  gold, 
it  is  also  colored  black  at  first,  but  no  solution  of  silver  takes  place^ 
When  the  proportion  of  the  gold  to  the  silver  is  about  equsJjthe 
button  is  unchanged  by  the  acid.  In  both  of  the  latter  cases  itmnit 
be  fused  on  coal  with  borax  and  at  least  twice  its  weight  of  8ilT«, 
free  from  gold,  and  then  again  treated  with  nitric  acid,  when  a  per- 
fect separation  will  ensue.  If  it  is  desired  to  unite  the  gold  to  i 
button  it  must  be  well  washed  and  boiled  with  distilled  water  and 
then  either  fused  on  coal  with  borax,  or  cupelled  with  a  little  teit 
lead,  as  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  gold  assay.  It  mnst  then 
have  a  pure  gold-yellow  color  and  a  bright  surface. 

A  gold  button  obtained  in  this  way  will  often  still  contain  traces 
of  silver;  if  desired  perfectly  free  from  silver,  regard  must  be  paid, 
during  the  parting,  to  the  directions  which  will  be  given  under  the 
quantitative  assay  of  alloys  for  gold.  When  the  gold  contains  metal* 
wliich  by  theniselvts  are  infusible  B.  B.,  such  as  platinum,  iridium, 
palladium,  and  rhodium,  the  alloy  is  fusible  B.  B.  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  pure  gold;  they  can  also  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that, 
when  such  an  alloy  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  any  iridium  remains 
behind  and  the  solution  possesses  a  darker  color  than  that  from  pure 
gold.  The  separation  of  the  above-mentioned  metals  from  the  gold 
will  be  specially  described  under  the  quantitative  gold  assay. 

In  order  to  find  a  small  amount  of  gold  in  pyrite,  arsenopyrite  and 
chalcopyrite,  as  also  in  the  various  metallurgical  products  consisting 
of  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides,  the  method  must  be  followed, 
which  will  be  especially  described  under  the  quantitative  assay  for 
gold  in  the  above  ores  and  products. 

h.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  minerals  containing  gold. 

Native  gold  fuses  on  coal  to  a  globule,  which  has  a  bright  surface 
wlisn  cold.  The  color  of  the  globule  appears  purer  gold-yellow 
the  less  silver  there  is  present. 
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With  S.  Ph.  OD  C'Oal  in  0.  F.  a  bead  is  obtained,  which  opalesces 
irhen  cooly  owing  to  the  oxide  of  silver  dissolved. 

Gold  amalgam  heated  in  a  matrass  yields  metallic  mercury  and 
leaves  behind  a  spongy  mass,  which  melted  on  coal  with  borax, 
unites  to  a  gold  button,  containing  a  small  amount  of  silver,  and 
having  therefore  a  pale  gold-yellow  color. 

PaUadium-gold  and  Rhodium-gold. — Of  the  behavior  of  these  two 
minerals  B.  B.  it  is  only  known  that  they  fuse  on  coal  and  form  a 
nuJleable  alloy.  For  the  treatment  of  such  alloys,  vide  general 
examination  for  gold. 

GOLD  IN  COMBINATION    WITH  TELLURIUM. 

Sylvanite, — According  to  Berzelius,  it  gives  in  an  open  tube  white 
fumes,  which,  near  the  assay,  are  gray  from  the  sublimed  telluriuuL 
When  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  sublimate  the  latter  melts  to 
clear,  transparent  drops ;  it  smells  acid,  but  without  the  least  trace 
of  a  horse-radish  odor. 

On  coal  it  fuses  to  a  dark  gray  metallic  globule,  and  coats  the  coal 
with  white  fumes,  which  disappear  with  a  bluish-green  flame  when 
touched  by  the  K.  F.  After  continued  treatment,  a  light  yellow 
metallic  button  remains,  which  glows  jnst  before  it  solidifies.  The 
perfectly  bright  button  when  cool  is  malleable. 

Mallerite  {sylvanite)  behaves  in  the  open  tube  like  the  preceding 
mineral. 

On  coal  it  fuses  easily  to  a  globule  and  coats  the  coal  with  the  tel- 
lurium fumes,  which,  touched  by  the  R.  F.,  are  driven  off*,  imparting 
a  bluish-green  tinge  to  the  flame ;  then,  after  further  treatment,  a 
yellow  coating  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  and  finally  there  remains 
a  metallic  button,  which  has  the  color  of  silver,  but  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  When  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of 
chemically  pure  silver,  and  again  treated  with  nitric  acid,  all  the 
silver  is  dissolved  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  remains. 

Phyllinglayiz, — In  a  closed  tube,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  mineral  is  not 
altered;  with  a  stronger  heat  it  fuses  and  gives  a  trifling  white  sub- 
limate, which,  however,  cannot  be  again  volatilized. 

In  the  open  tube  with  a  gentle  heat,  it  fuses  only  imperfectly,  but 

evolves  sulphurous  acid  and  a  white  smoke,  which  coats  the  glass 

tolerably  near  the  assay,  has  the  appearance  of  a  combination  of 

oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid,  and  increases  with  a  stronger 

heat,  by  which  the  mineral  is  fused  to  a  globule.    The  fused  assay  is 

surrounded  by  a  brown  glass,  which,  on  the  edges,  is  translucent  and 

of  a  yellow  color. 
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Alone  on  coal  it  fuses  rerj  easily,  spreads  ont  and  Yolatilizes,  leaf- 
ing a  few  very  small  scattered  gold  bnttons,  and  affords  a  scaroelj 
perceptible  odor  of  selenium.  A  white  coat  is  also  formed,  which 
disap})ears,  when  touched  with  the  flame,  with  a  greenish-blue  tinge, 
leaving  behind  yellow  spots.  The  white  coat  accordingly  consisti 
principally  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

Treated  with  borax  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  a  white  antimony  coat  is 
formed,  which  has,  however,  a  dark  yellow  border,  thus  proving  that 
some  tellurium  is  present.  The  remaining  metallic  button  possesses 
the  lustre  and  color  of  pure  gold.  The  borax  bead  appears  colorleaB 
and  is  perfectly  transparent. 

c  Examination  for  gold  in  metallurgical  products. 

All  that  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  examination  for  gold  in  metalliu*- 
gical  products  can  be  found  under  the  general  examination  for  gold. 

17.  Titanium,  Ti. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgioal 

products. 

Titanium  is  found  in  nature  only  in  the  oxidized  state. 

cu  As  acidy  alone,  in 
Octahedrite,   brookite  (arkansite),  and  rutile, — ^Ti,   with   60.1  Ti; 
these  minerals  often  contain  small  quantities  of  Ee,  Sn,  aud 
sometimes  Sn. 
Umenorutile  is  a  modification  rich  in  iron. 

b.  As  acid  in  combination  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides  in  the 
following  minerals : 

Perofskite,  titanite,  and  scholomite,  vide  lime; 
Polymignite,  polycrase,  a}schynite,  euxenite,  and  yttrotitanite,  vUt 

yttria ; 
(Erstedite,  vide  zirconia; 
TschefTkinite  and  mosandrite,  vide  cerium ; 
Menaccanite,  vide  iron. 

Titanium  also  forms  a  small  and  unessential  ingredient  of  a  fef 
other  minerals,  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

Titanium  occurs  in  metallurgical  products: 

a.  In  combination  with  cyanogen  and  nitrogen,  partly  crystaUiied, 
in  certain  blast-furnace  slags,  as  small  copper-red  cubes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  W  uhler,  are  composed  of  Ti  C*  N  +  3  Ti"  X,  with  TSU, 
18.1  N,  and  3.4  C,  or  16.2  cyanide  of  titanium  and  83.8  nitride  of 
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titanium^  and  partly  in  more  or  less  adherent,  irregularly  shaped 
bodies  in  the  bears,  which  form  when  blowing  out  iron  blast-fui-ua- 
ces. 

b.  According  to  Kersten,  certain  blast-furnace  slags  also  owe  theii 
fine  blue  color  to  a  small  amount  of  oxide  of  titanium. 

Examination  for  Titanium, 

Including  the  tlotopipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belonging  here. 

0.  General  examination  for  titanium. 

Minerals  consisting  principally  of  titanic  acid  can  be  very  easily 
recognized  from  their  behavior  with  the  fluxes  and  soda,  vide  titanic 
acid,  p.  110.  When,  however,  the  titanic  acid  is  combined  ^vith 
bases,  or  in  general,  with  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  recognize  it  immediately  by  means  of  the  fluxes,  because 
certain  of  the  basic  constituents  hide  the  reaction  of  titanium. 
When,  besides  titanic  acid,  only  the  oxides  of  iron  are  present  in 
moderate  quantities,  the  presence  of  the  former  can  be  proved  by  its 
behavior  with  S.  Ph.  in  R,  F.,  if  it  is  known  that  tungsten  is  not 
present;  the  bead  becomes  dark  on  cooling  and  more  or  less  brown- 
ish-red. If  the  amount  of  titanium  is  large  a  violet  color  can  be 
obtained  in  S.  Ph.,  when  treated  in  R  F.  on  coal  with  tin. 

According  to  Riley  {Quart.  Journ.  of  the  Chem.  Soc,  XII.,  13  ; 
also  Erdm.  Journ.  Vol.  LXXIX.,  p.  G4),  it  is  better  to  use  a  piece  of 
metallic  zinc  instead  of  tin,  when  the  amount  of  titanium  in  the  sub- 
stance is  very  small  and  when  the  violet  color  does  not  make  its 
appearance  distinctly. 

In  complex  substances,  which  give  no  decisive  reaction  for  tita- 
nium with  the  fluxes,  a  small  amount  of  the  same  may  be  detected 
in  the  following  way:  the  finely  pulverized  substance  is  fused  in  a 
platinum  spoon  at  a  moderate  red  heat  with  six  to  eight  times  its 
weight  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  mixture  being  melted  in  small 
portions  at  a  time.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  just  sufficient  water 
ill  a  porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp  and  the  insoluijle  parts  allowed 
to  settle.     The  solution,  if  concentrated,  may  be  heated  to  boilin<r. 

The  clear  solutionis  then  poured  into  a  larger  dish,  mixed  with  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  at  least  six  times  as  miicli 
frater,  and  then  boiled.  If  the  substance  contained  titanium  the 
latter  is  dissolved  by  the  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potas^saand  treat- 
ment with  water,  but  is  precipitated  from  the  acid  solution  by  con- 
tinned  boiling  as  white  titanic  acid.     If  the  solution  is  not  acidified 
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with  nitric  acid  before  boiling,  a  yellow,  fermginons  titanic  acid  ii 
obtained,  when  the  substance  contains  iron.  The  precipitated 
titanic  acid  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter,  washed  with  water  con- 
taining nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  S.  Ph^  either  on  platinum  wire  or 
coal.  If  the  amount  of  titanic  acid  is  so  small  that  in  B.  F.  it  does 
not  impart  to  the  S.  Ph.  the  violet  color  of  sesquioxide  of  titanium, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  when  the  assay 
fs  upon  a  wire,  or  a  small  piece  of  iron  wire  when  on  coal,  and  to 
fuse  the  glass  for  a  short  time  with  the  R.  P. ;  it  then  appears  yel- 
lowish while  hot  and  brownish-red  when  cool,  p.  110. 

If  compounds  containing  zirconia  with  titanic  acid  are  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa  and  the  mass  treated  with  water,  a  part  of  the 
titanic  acid  is  apt  to  remain  undissolved  with  the  zirconia;  of  this 
extended  mention  has  been  made  under  yttria^  p.  188. 

b.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  minerals  containing  titanium. 

Octahedrite,  brookite  {arkansite),  and  rutile  are  infusible  B.  B.  In 
the  fluxes  and  with  soda  they  behave  like  titanic  acid,  vide  p.  110. 
It  need  only  be  remarked  that  they  dissolve  in  S.  Ph.  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  pure  artificial  titanic  acid,  and  also  that  the  colors 
produced  by  titanic  acid  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  have  sometimes  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  owing  to  a  small  admixture  of  other  metallic 
oxides,  as  iron,  and  that  with  soda  and  nitre  a  reaction  of  manga- 
nese is  often  obtained. 

c.  Behavior  of  titanium  occurring  in  metallurgical  products. 

The  titanium  which,  combined  partly  with  cyanogen  and  partly 
with  nitrogen,  is  found  crystallized  in  blast-furnace  slags,  or  only  as 
an  admixture  in  bears,  is  dissolved  in  borax  with  difficulty,  but  with 
moderate  ease  in  S.  Ph.  Even  from  the  purest  portions  no  violet 
color  is  obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  S.  Ph.  and  treating  in  R.  F. 
The  cold  glass  always  has  a  more  or  less  intense  brownish-red  color, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iron.  Even  on  treating  the  glass  with  tir. 
no  violet  color  is  produced. 

18.  Tantalum — Ta,  and  Niobium  (Columbium) — "Sh. 

These  metals  occur  only  as  acids  combined  with  bases,  and  an 
found  in  the  following  minerals : — 
Tantalite,  columbite,  vide  iron ; 
Pyrochlore,  vide  lime ; 
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Yttrotantalite,  hielmite,  fergusonite,  samarskitey  tyrite,  SBschynite^ 
eaxenite^  polycrase,  vide  yttria; 
Wohlerite,   eucolite,  vide  zirconia; 
Wolframite,  vide  iron ; 
Cassiteritc  (certain  varieties),  vide  tin. 

Examination  for  Tantalum  and  Niobium.* 

The  most  certain  method  of  recognizing  these  metals  in  very  com- 
plicated combinations  is  the  same  as  that  already  given  under  yttria> 
p.  188.  A  snflBcient  amount  of  the  very  finely  powdered  mineral  is 
fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in 
water,  after  being  pulverized.  If  the  mineral  contains  one  of  the 
above  acids,  with  perhaps  tungstic  acid  also,  these  are  separated  by 
the  treatment  with  water,  while  any  titanic  acid  present  dissolves, 
together  with  the  bases.  The  residue  may  be  either  fused  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  p.  189,  or  if  free  from  titanic  acid  and  zirconia, 
treated  at  once  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  to  separate  the  tung- 
stic acid  and  oxide  of  tin.  After  filtration  and  thorough  washing 
the  residue  is  treated  on  the  filter  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
remove  traces  of  iron,  and  is  then  examined  for  tantalic  or  niobic 
acids. 

The  examination  may  be  made  either  with  the  glass  fluxes  and 
cobalt  solution,  or  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  the 
addition  of  metallic  tin  or  zinc.  [Ramraelsberg  {Fogg,  cxxxvi., 
177,  et  seq.),  gives  the  following  distinctive  reactions  of  tantulic  and 
niobic  acids. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  are  added  to  a  solution  of  a  tanta- 
late  of  an  alkali  no  coloration  results,  unless  a  large  amount  of  acid 
is  added,  when  there  ensues  a  feeble  bluish  coloration.  If  niobate  of 
an  alkali  is  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  with  zinc,  the  separating  niobic  acid  rapidly  assumes  a  line  blue 
color,  which  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  then  brown ;  the  fluid  is 
then  also  brown,  and  yields  a  brown  precipitate  with  ammonia. 

B.  B.  tantalic  acid  yields  colorless  glasses.  B.  B.  niobic  acid, 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  chloride,  yields  with  S.  Ph.  in 
0.  F.  a  colorless  glass ;  which  in  R  F.  is  violet  or  blue  (with  larger 

*  It  has  been  definitelj  settled  that  the  metal  dianium,  which  von  Eobcll  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  certain  minerals  (viz. :  samarskite,  euxenite,  etc.),  does  not  exist, 
and  it  is  therefore  here  omitted,  although  retained  in  the  German  edition.  As  regards 
"he  recent  investigations  of  the  acids  of  tantalum  and  niobium,  see  the  end  of  this 
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quantities).    Niobic  acid  separated  by  fusion   with  bisnlphate  of 
potHSsa  yields  a  brown  glass  under  the  same  circumstances.  TnuuL] 

The  examination  for  the  respective  acids  may  also  be  made  aftet 
fusing  the  substance  in  fine  powder  with  carbonate  of  potasttt 
Titanic  acid  has  no  injurious  effect,  because  the  resulting  titanate  of 
potassa  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  fusion  is  performed  either  with  separate  portions,  upon  a  stoat 
platinum  wire,  or  more  conveniently  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  d 
the  same  shape  as  the  clay  crucible,  Fig.  28,  p.  23,  which  is  set  in 
a  square  coal  and  heated  as  strongly  as  possible,  as  is  described  uoder 
the  quantitative  assay  for  lead.  Five  or  six  volumes  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  are  employed,  with  the  addition  of  one  volume  of  nitre, 
when  the  bases  are  at  a  low  stage  of  oxidation.  The  fused  mass  iB 
treated  with  hot  water,  the  solution  (which  is  almost  always  ooloied 
more  or  less  green  by  manganese)  filtered  off,  and  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  of  the  metallic  acid,  which  ii 
generally  of  a  reddish  tinge  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  maDgip 
nese,  is  filtered  out,  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  if  tung^ 
Stic  and  molybdic  acids  are  present,  and  the  examination  then 
conducted  as  above. 

Tantalic  acid  may  be  further  recognized  by  the  following  reaction. 
The  doubtful  acid  which  remains  after  the  fusion  with  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  is  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and 
fused,  either  in  the  platinum  crucible,  as  above,  or  on  platinum 
wire,  to  a  clear  mass,  and  this  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  affording  i 
clear  solution,  from  which  the  respective  metallic  acids  are  thrown 
down  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Upon  adding  tincture  of  galls  to  the 
solution  the  white  precipitate  assumes  a  light  yellow  color  if  con- 
sisting of  tantalic  acid,  while  in  presence  of  niobio  acid  it  becomea 
orange-yellow  or  oninge-red. 

If  one  of  the  compounds  here  included  contains  silicic  acid,  the 
examination  is  conducted  as  above  described  (p.  194  and  195),  for 
the  decomposition  of  wolilerite  and  eudialyte,  which  can  be  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  iicid. 

Should  the  compound  not  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
must  be  fused  with  soda  and  borax,  p.  113,  the  fused  mass  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  water. 
The  residue  of  acids  is  then  to  be  washed  with  acidulated  water  on 
a  filter,  dried  and  fused  with  five  volumes  of  carbonate  of  potassa^ 
as  before ;  the  beads  are  pulverized  and  further  treated,  as  above. 
The  reactions  for  the  acids  in  question  are  in  no  way  injured  by  the 
nresence  of  the  silicic  acid. 
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[Note. — ^In  the  foregoing  pages,  as  well  as  in  the  tables  (p.  08, 
§i  9eq).,  the  old  formulas  for  the  acids  of  tantalum  and  niobium  haye 
been  retained;  the  recent  investigations  of  Marignac  and  Blom- 
itrandy  however,  indicate  that  there  are  only  two  acids,  tantalic 
acid  and  niobic  acid,  and  that  H.  Bose's  hjponiobic  acid  is  identi- 
cal with  niobic  acid.  The  formulas  for  the  acids  are  Nb  0*  and 
TaO* ;  Marignac  gives  the  equivalent  of  niobium  as  94  (H  =  1), 
and  the  equivalent  of  tantalum  is  given  as  182.    Transl.] 

19.  Ain-iMONY,  Sb. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  %n  metallurgical 

products. 

This  metal  is  found  in  nature — 

a.  In  the  metallic  state^  alone,  in 

Native  antimony, — Sb,  usually  containing  Ag,  Fe,  and  As. 

b.  In  combination  with  otTier  metals,  in 
Breithauptite,  vide  nickel ; 

Allemontite  {arsenical  antim^ny)y — Sb  As',  with  34.8  Sb ;  a  variety 
from  the  Palmbaum  mine,  near  Marienberg,  gives  the  formula 
Sb  As*',  with  8  Sb ;  it  is  an  antimonial  arsenic. 

Dyscrasite,  vide  silver. 
c  In  combination  with  sulphur,  alone  and  also  with  other  metallic 

sulphides,  in 

Stibnite,  {gray  antimony,) — Sb,  with  71.4  Sb ; 

Berthierite,  which  varies  somewhat  in  its  composition;  the  vanety 
from  Anglar  in  the  Dept.  de  la  Creuse,  that  from  Arany-Idka  and 
that  from  Braunsdorf,  have  the  formula  Fe  Sb  with  5C.6  Sb ;  * 
that  from  Cliazelles,  in  Auvergne,  corresponds  to  the  formula 
iv  Sb^  with  51.3  Sb ; 

iJllmannite,  vide  nickel ; 

Bournonite,  zinkenite,  plagionite,  jamesonite,  meneghinite,  feather 
ore,  boulangerite,  geocronite,  kilbrickenite,  steinmannite,  ko- 
bellite,  and  clayite,  vide  lead ; 

Chalcostibite,  tetrahedrite,  aftonite  and  wSlchite,  vide  copper ; 

Stephanite,  polybasite,  pyi'argyrite,  pyrostilpnite,  miargyrite,  freies* 
lebenite,  brongniardite,  freibergite,  vide  silver. 
(2.  In  a  combination  of  sulphide  and  oxide  of  antimony,  in 

Kermesite  {red  antimony), — 2  Sb  +  bb,  with  75  Sb. 

- —  - 

*  The  rariety  from  Brftnnsdorf  contains  2.5  per  cent,  man/^anese  and  correspond! 
Id  the  ibnnnla  (Fe,  Mn)  Sb ;  von  Bauer  fonnd  for  the  same  the  formula  Fe'  Sb*. 
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e.  In  the  oxidized  state  in 
Yalentinite  and  senarmontite, — Sb,  with  83.3  Sb; 

Oervantite, — ^Sb  Sb  with  79.0  Sb ;  stibiconite  {antimony  ochre,  pt) 

Sb  0*  +  fl,  with  74.5  Sb ;  a  variety  flrom  Oonstantine,  Sb  +  4  fl, 
with  61.3  Sb. 
Partzite,  from  Mono  Co.,  Cal.,  appears  to  be  hydrous  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, with  various  metallic  oxides,  according  to  Blake.    Arents 

obtained  47.6  Sb.     Stetefeldtite,  from  Nevada,  appears  to  be  very 
similar.     Stetefeldt  found,  as  a  mean  from  two  analyses,  43.77 
Sb  0*,  23.7  Ag,  12.7  Cu,  and  also  S,  Fe  and  fl.     (Dana.) 
Volgerite  {antitnony  ochrey  pt), — Sb  0'  +  5  fl  (Dana). 
/.  In  combination  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides  in 
Romeite,  vide  lime,  and  in 
Bindheimite,  vide  lead. 

In  metallurgical  products  antimony  only  forms  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  bb  extracted  by  liquation  ;  as  a 
secondary  constituent  it  is  found  in  several  products  from  lead  and 
silver  smelting,  when  the  smelted  or  amalgamated  ores  were  stibif- 
erous  silver  or  lead  ores,  or  were  not  free  from  an  admixture  of 
stibnite.  Here  are  to  be  specially  mentioned: 
Raw  lead  and  lead  reduced  from  abstrich,  vide  lead; 
Eetort-silver,  vide  silver; 

Eaw  matt,  lead  matt,  copper  matt,  furnace  crust,  vide  iron,  in  which 
products  the  antimony  is  present  as  ISb;  also  abzug  and 
abstrich,   vide  lead,  which  products  contain  the    antimony  as 

antimonic  acid  Sb  combined  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Besides  these  products,  there  are  several  others,  which  sometimes 
contain   small   quantities  of  antimony,  as  certain   kinds  of  black 
copper  and  speiss,  and  the  litharge  that  is  obtained  from  the  cupel- 
lation  of  lead  containing  antimony. 


Examination  for  Antimony, 

Including  the  blotopipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  ielonging 

here. 

a.  General  examination  for  antimony. 

The  examination  for  antimony  is  very  simple,  and  is  often  limited 
to  a  test  of  the  substance  on  coal  or  in  an  open  tube. 
Alloys  are  generally  tested  on  coal  and  the  antimony  recognized 
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by  the  coat,  which  it  deposits,  vide  behayior  of  antimony  on  coal, 
p.  67 

K  the  antimony  is  combined  with  metals  which  also  give  a  coating 
on  coaly  a  coating  of  oxide  of  antimony  is  formed,  it  is  true,  that  ia 
visible  when  the  amount  of  antimony  is  not  too  small,  but  the 
usually  less  rolatile  coating,  that  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  the 
other  metals,  appears  sometimes  changed  in  color,  as  is  the  case  with 
lead  that  contains  antimony,  p.  262.  If,  however,  such  a  combina- 
tion is  treated  with  a  little  vitrified  boracic  acid,  so  that  the  fused 
glass  is  covered  with  the  blue  flame,  the  metallic  button  remaining 
on  the  side  of  the  glass,  the  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  boracic  acid  as 
oxide  and  a  coating  of  pure  oxide  of  antimony  is  formed,  if  toa 
much  heat  is  not  applied.    The  method  is  the  same  for  bismuth. 

If  the  antimony  is  combined  in  small  amounts  with  metals,  such 
as  copper,  from  which  it  can  only  be  separated  with  difficulty,  na 
coating  is  formed  by  a  slow  volatilization ;  such  an  alloy  is  treated 
on  coal  in  0.  F,  with  S.  Ph.,  until  a  part  of  the  antimony  has  been 
oxidized  and  taken  up  by  the  glass,  which  is  then  separated  from  the 
metallic  button  and  treated  in  R.  F.  on  another  part  of  the  coal  with 
tin.  It  is  then  observed  whether,  upon  cooling,  it  assumes  an  opaque, 
dark-gray  or  black  color  from  which  the  presence  of  antimony  may, 
in  most  cases,  be  distinctly  recognized,  p.  99.  Since,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  metals  combined  with  the  antimony,  if  they  are  oxi- 
dizable,  are  also  oxidized  and  taken  up  by  the  glass,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered what  colors  these  oxides  impart  to  the  glass  when  treated 
with  tin.  Especial  regard  must  be  paid  to  tliis  point  when  bismuth 
is  present,  for  its  oxide  behaves  in  S.  Ph.  almost  the  same  as  the 
oxides  of  antimony,  pp.  99  and  100.  If  therefore  both  metals  are 
present  together,  combined  with  a  third  metal,^  the  examination  in 
S.  Ph.  is  not  decisive ;  in  this  case  a  larger  assay  piece  must  be  used 
and  the  point  decided  by  examining  the  coatings  very  carefully,  or 
the  wet  way  must  be  resorted  to.  In  the  latter  case  the  alloy  is  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia,  the  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
and  the  metals  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  sulphide  of  araniouiuni, 
in  which  some  sulphur  has  been  previously  dissolved.  The  precipi- 
tated sulphide  of  antimony  is  then  redissolved  by  heating,  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  sulpliide  of  antimony  pre- 
cipitated by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  collected  on  a  filter.  When 
dry  it  is  either  tested  on  coal  .or  in  an  open  tui)e. 

In  the  examination  for  copper,  p.  292,  it  was  observed  that  when  a 
bead  of  S.  Ph.  containing  oxide  of  copper  is  treated  for  a  short  time 
on  coal  with  tin,  it  becomes  opaque  and  red,  but  afterward  quickly 
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dark-gray  to  black  if  it  contained  even  a  small  quantity  of  antimony 
As,  then,  a  bead  of  this  kind  becomes  red  when  cool  only  after  a  long- 
continued  treatment  in  the  R.  P.,  a  small  amount  of  antimony,  eTOi 
in  copper,  can  be  easily  detected  by  an  examination  with  S-  Ph. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  examined  for  antimony  partly  on  coal,  partly 
in  an  open  tube. 

According  as  the  substance  is  rich  or  poor  in  sulphide  of  antimony, 
there  are  formed  in  the  tube,  besides  sulphurous  acid,  more  or  lesa 
antimonial  fumes,  which  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  powder  upon 
the  glass,  partly  as  oxide  of  antimony,  and  partly  as  a  combination 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic  acid.  The  former  is  furthest 
from  the  assay  and  can  be  driven  from  place  to  place  by  heating;  i 
part  of  it,  however,  is  apt  to  be  oxidized,  at  the  expense  of  the  air 
that  flows  through  the  tube,  to  a  combination  with  antimonic  acid, 
which,  like  that  deposited  upon  the  under  side  of  the  glass  near  the 
assav,  can  neither  be  volatilized  nor  fused.  When  the  amount  of 
antimony  is  inconsiderable,  the  combination  of  the  two  oxides  is 
almost  exclusively  formed. 

If  the  substance  contains  sulphide  of  lead,  as  well  as  sulphide  of 
antimony,  thick  fumes  are  evolved,  but  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
same  is  deposited  as  volatile  oxide  of  antimony.  It  is  changed  for 
the  most  part  to  a  combination  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic 
acid,  which  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lead,  and  near  the  assay  with 
antimonate  of  lead,  and  Avhich  can  not  be  volatilized. 

If  the  substiince  contains  arsenic  it  is  observed  that  when  the 
assiiy  is  only  heated  a  sliorr  time,  a  mixture  of  pulverulent  oxide  of 
antimony  and  crystalline  arsenous  acid  is  deposited  upon  the  glass. 
If  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphide  of  antimony,  in 
wliich  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  small,  is  to  be  examined,  it  is  put 
into  a  closed  tube  and  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  sublimed  by  a  gentle 
heat,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony  remaining  behind 
and  having  a  black  color.  The  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  then  cut  off, 
and  the  sulphide  of  antimony  taken  out  and  tested  in  an  open  tube. 
As  a  perfectly  decisive  result  is  obtained  in  this  way,  this  test  is 
recommended  for  the  examination  of  the  mixture  of  the  sulphides 
of  arsenic  and  antimony,  which,  in  qualitative  analysis  of  compound 
substances  in  the  wet  way,  is  separated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or 
prerii)itated  by  acids  from  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It 
must,  however,  be  previously  dried  thoroughly. 

Tlie  examination  of  metallic  sulphides  for  antimony  can  also  take 
))lac'e  on  coal,  because  the  coating  of  oxide  of  antimony  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  others  that  are  similar. 
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If  the  Bubstance  contains  arseDic  this  is  first  Tolatilized  by  a  weak 
flame,  provided  it  is  present  in  not  too  small  an  amount  and  not 
combined  with  nickel  or  cobalt;  the  coal,  far  distant  from  the  assay, 
is  covered  with  a  white  coating,  which  is  grayish  in  the  thinner  i)arts, 
p.  67-  If  no  arsenic  is  present  a  thin  coat  of  antimony  is  often 
-^ieposited.  When  no  more  arsenical  fumes  are  observed,  tlie  coat  of 
arsenons  acid  is  driven  off  by  a  gentle  flame,  without  igniting  the 
ooal,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clean  surface  upon  whicli  the  antimony 
«oat,  formed  by  a  further  heating  of  the  assay,  can  be  recognized  by 
its  behavior  when  touched  with  the  R.  F.,  p.  67.  If,  however,  the 
labstance  contains  lead  or  V)ismuth,  a  white  coat  is  formed,  Avliicli 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  lead  or 
bismuth  ;  near  the  assay  a  yellow  coat  of  oxide  of  lead  or  bismntii  is 
also  formed,  which,  however,  contains  antimony.  The  metliod  for 
detecting  with  certainty  the  presence  of  antimony  in  such  substan- 
ces has  been  specially  described  in  the  general  examination  lor  lead, 
p.  262.,  et  seq.  The  method  described  there  refers  prineii)ally  to 
substances  containing  lead ;  it  can,  however,  be  employed  also  for 
substances  that  contain  bismuth. 

When  the  substance  contains  zinc  there  is  also  deposited  on  the 
coal,  near  the  assay,  a  coat  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  however,  can  he 
easily  distinguished  from  an  antimony  coal  by  not  being  vulatilized 
in  tiie  outer  flame,  while  the  oxide  of  antimony  can  be  driven  from 
place  to  place,  or  almost  entirely  volatilized. 

Substances  which  contain  antimony  as  oxide  arc  best  tested  on  coal, 
either  by  themselves,  or  still  better  in  the  R.  F.,  with  the  addition 
of  soda;  the  antimony  is  reduced,  volatilized,  and  again  oxidized, 
forming  a  coat  on  the  coal.  When  oxide  of  lead  is  to  be  teste<l,  a 
part  of  which  is  combined  with  antimonic  acid,  abstrich  for  example, 
the  blast  must,  not  be  too  continuous,  or  else  there  will  be  too  much 
lead  driven  off,  by  which  the  antimony  coat  is  rendered  indi.stinet. 

If  the  antimony  is  mixed  or  combined  with  metallic  (L\id<*s,  such 
as  those  of  tin  or  copper,  which  when  reduced  retain  the  antimony, 
thev  are  treated  on  coal  in  R.  F.  with  soda  and  borax ;  bv  this  means 
small,  easily  fusible,  metallic  globules  are  separated,  which,  wIkh  the 
amount  of  antimony  is  inconsiderable,  give  very  little  or  no  oxide  of 
antimony  on  coal,  even  when  treated  in  the  R.  F.  for  a  long  ti  me.  The 
metallic  globules  are  separated  by  triturating  and  Avashin^^  tlu?  fused 
mass  in  a  mortar  with  water,  then  fused  on  coal  in  R.  F.  with  three 
to  five  times  their  volume  of  test  lead  and  a  little  vitrilied  boracic 
acid.  If  the  glass  only  is  exposed  to  the  R.  F.,  the  antimony  is 
volatilized  and  coats  the  coal  distinctlv  with  its  oxide. 
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i.  Blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  thcU  contain 

antimony. 

NATIVE  ANTIMONY 

Behayes  B.  B.  on  ooal  like  pure  aDtimony,  p.  67;  it  giyes  forth 
Bometimes,  however,  a  distinct  odor  of  arsenic,  and  when  Yoktil- 
ized  in  K.  F.  with  borax,  gives  «  more  or  less  distinct  reaction  of  iron. 
A  small  silver  button  is  nsually  obtained  when  it  is  fused  with 
test  lead,  the  metallic  globule  treated  in  0.  F.  until  all  the  antimony 
is  driven  off,  and  the  lead  then  finally  cupelled. 

ALLEMONTITE 

Fuses  very  easily,  volatilizes  with  a  strong  odor  of  arsenic,  and  coats 
the  coal  with  arsenous  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

ANTIMONY   IN  COMBINATION  WITH  SULPHUR  AND  OTHER 

METALLIC   SULPHIDES. 

Stibnite  fuses  very  easily  when  moderately  heated  in  a  closed  tube, 
and  sometimes  yields  a  small  sublimate  of  sulphur ;  more  strongly 
heated  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  a  sublimate  is  formed,  which  when 
quite  cool  appears  cherry-red  to  brownish-red,  p.  62. 

Heated  in  an  open  tube  it  fuses  very  easily  and  evolves  sulphurous 
acid  and  dense  antimony  fumes,  the  great  part  of  which  is  deposited 
on  the  glass  near  the  assay  as  a  combination  of  oxide  of  antimony 
and  antimonic  acid;  a  portion,  as  oxide  of  antimony,  floats  throu>:h 
the  tube  and  escapes,  or  is  partly  deposited  upon  the  glass.  When 
too  strongly  heated,  the  coat  is  apt  to  be  tinged  with  red. 

On  coal,  fuses  easily,  spreads  out,  partly  sinks  into  the  coal,  and  ia 
partly  volatilized;  the  portion  in  the  coal  emerges  again,  on  con- 
tinued blowing,  in  the  form  of  small,  bright  globules,  which  are  tlun 
volatilized.  During  the  operation  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged 
and  a  coat  of  oxide  of  antimony  formed,  p.  67. 

Berthierite  heated  in  a  closed  tube,  decrepitates  sometimes,  fuses, 
yields  a  small  sublimate  of  sulphur,  and  by  stronger  heat  a  black 
sublimate  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  which  becomes  cherry-red  when 
cool. 

In  the  open  tube  behaves  like  stibnite. 

Fuses  easily  on  coal,  and  leaves,  when  the  antimony  is  driven  off, 
a  black,  slag-like,  magnetic  mass,  which  gives  the  reactions  for  iron, 
and,  in  the  variety  at  least  from  Braunsdorf,  a  manganese  reaction 
with  soda  and  nitre. 
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8ULPHIDB  OF  AKTIMOKY  IN  COMBIKATIOK  WITH  OXIDE  OF 

▲NTIMOKY. 

Kermesite  in  a  closed  tube  fuses  very  easily,  gives  at  first  a  little 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  then  a  slight,  yellowish-red  sublimate.  With 
BtroDger  heat  it  boils  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  antimouy. 
In  the  open  tube  and  on  coal  behaves  like  stibnite. 

B       OXIDB  OF  AKTIHONT. 

Valentinite  and  Senarmontiie  in  the  matrass  fase  and  partly 
Bublime. 

On  coal,  fuse  very  easily  and  coat  the  coal  with  oxide  of  antimony. 
In  R.  F.  a  part  is  reduced  to  metallic  antimony,  which,  however,  is 
volatilized  by  continued  blowing.  When  the  R.  F.  is  directed  upon 
the  assay,  the  outer  flame  is  colored  pale  greenish-blue. 

Cervantite  is  gradually  reduced  when  treated  on  coal  in  R.  F. ; 
the  reduced  antimony  is  volatilized,  covering  the  coal  with  oxide 
and  leaving  behind  any  admixtures  of  foreign  substances,  which  are 
not  volatile.  With  soda  it  is  quickly  reduced,  so  that  small  globules 
of  antimony  are  separated,  which  disappear,  however,  on  further 
treatment 

Certain  antimony  ochres  yield  water  in  the  matrass. 

a.  ExamifuUion  for  antim<my  in  metMurgical  preduda. 

The  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  above- 
mentioned  metallurgical  products  is  given  partly  in  the  examination 
for  iron,  p.  234,  partly  under  lead,  pp.  273  and  274.  and  also  under 
silver,  p.  809. 

20.  Tungsten,  W. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgieal 

products. 

Tungsten  occurs  in  nature  only  as  an  add,  in  the  following  mineralB : 

a.  Alone  in 
Tungstite,— W,  with  79.3  W. 

b.  In  combination  with  iases  in 
Scheelite,  vide  lime ; 

Stolzite,  vide  lead ; 

Wolframite,  vide  iron ;  also  in  small  quantities,  in 
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Samarskite  and  yttrotantalite,  vide  yttria; 
Tantalite  and  colambite,  vide  iron. 

In  metallurgical  products  tungsten  is  sometimes  found  in  small 
quantities  in  steely  in  certain  kinds  of  tin  ;  more  frequently  and  in 
larger  amounts  in  the  furnace  deposits,  p.  275,  in  scraps  from  the 
refining  of  tin ;  principally,  however,  in  certain  tin  slags  as  acid. 

Examination  for  Tnngiten. 

Tungstite  acts  before  the  blowpipe,  according  to  von  Kobell,  ai 
follows : 

On  coal,  in  R  F.,  becomes  black. 

In  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.  it  dissolves  to  a  colorless  or  yellowish  glass, 
whi(;h  in  R.  F.  becomes  fine  blue  when  cold;  it  behaves  otherwise 
like  pure  tungstic  acid,  p.  110. 

In  the  other  above-mentioned  minerals,  the  presence  of  tungstic 
acid,  if  not  in  too  small  quantities,  can  be  easily  recognized  bv  the 
examination  with  S.  Ph. ;  the  bead  in  R.  F.  becomes  blue  when  col(i» 
or,  in  the  presence  of  iron,  more  or  less  red.  Since,  however,  sub- 
stances that  contain  the  oxides  of  titanium  and  iron  behave  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  which  tungsten  and  iron  are  present,  it  ia 
advisable,  in  certain  cases,  to  make  a  special  examination  for 
tungsten. 

Upon  the  decomposition  of  complex  substances,  such  as  com- 
pounds of  t&ntalic,  niobic,  and  titanic  acids,  by  fusion  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  and  a  further  treatment,  partly  in  the  dry,  and 
partly  in  the  wet  way,  p.  188,  the  tungsten  is  separated  as  sulphide. 
It  is  then  only  necessary  to  ignite  this  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  thereby  chang- 
ing it  to  oxide,  and  to  test  it  on  a  platinum  wire  with  S.  Ph.  If  enough 
has  been  dissolved  the  glass  appears,  when  treated  in  0.  F.,  yellowish 
while  hot,  but  becomes  colorless  when  cold  ;  after  treating  it  a  short 
time  in  R.  F.,  it  becomes  blue  when  cold,  and  bluish-green  bj  a 
longer  treatment  in  the  same,  p.  110. 

If  it  is  required  to  prove  the  presence  of  tungstic  acid  in  sub- 
stances in  which  it  is  uncertain,  from  their  behavior  with  S.  Ph., 
whetlier  they  contain  tungstic  or  titanic  acid,  they  must  be  treated 
in  the  following  way  :  the  finely  pulverized  substance  is  mixed  with 
five  times  its  volume  of  soda,  the  mixture  mado  into  a  sort  of  paste 
with  a  little  water,  and  portions  of  this  melted  in  0.  F.  on  platinum 
wire.  Whenever  the  latter  becomes  full  the  fluid  mass  is  shaken  oflf 
rnto  a  porcelain  dish.  The  fused  nniss  is  now  pulverized  and  boiled 
\vith  water  in  a  deep  porcehun  dish,  in  order  to  decompose,  by  the 
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lucing  action  of  the  residue,  any  manganate  of  soda  that  miglit 
bave  been  formed  and  dissolved.     The  solution   is  then  jwured  off 
ito  another  dish,  as  soon  as  it  has  become  clear  hy  the  settling  of 
le  insoluble  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  in  which  latter  class  titanic 
ad  belongs.     The  clear  solution,  which  contains  tungstate  of  so<la, 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  until  it  gives  an  acid  reao- 
"^on,  the  tungstic  acid  separating  as  a  white  powder,  which  beoomos 
le  and  lemon-yellow,  when  the  whole  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling. 
this  operation  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  sohi- 
^ion  of  tungstate  of  soda,  which  also  contains  carbonate  of  soda-,  too 
Concentrated,  because  tlie  tungstic  acid,  which  has  been  separated 
^y  nitric  acid,  does  not  turn  yellow  in  very  concentrated  solutions. 
T^he  acid  can  then  be  further  examined  with  S.  Ph. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  here  that  if  substances  containing  at  the 
*anie  time  much  tantalic  or  niobic  acids  are  tested  in  tliis  way  for 
'^^ngstic  acid,  the  solution  contains  these  acids  alj^o  in  combinalion 
^th  soda,  and  that,  by  tlie  addition  of  nitric  acid,  a  white  prtci])i- 
tate  is  f«>nned,  wliich,  when  the  solution  is  heated,  does  not  turn 
^stinctly  yelh>w,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  so.  To  recognize  the 
tungstic  acid  in  this  case,  the  precipitate  must  be  digested  Avith 
•Ulphide  of  ammonium  and  the  tungsten  dissolved  out  as  sul}»hide, 
Which  is  further  treated  as  described  above. 

When  scheelite  (tungstate  of  lime)  is  finely  powdered  and  diirested 

Ui  a  test  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  tungstic  acid  se])aratis  as  a 

yellow  powder;  if  a  small  piec«  of  metallic  tin  is  now  added,  the 

Whole  is  colored   blue  by  the  formation  of  tungstate  of  tunirsien, 

W  W.     When  further  heated,  the  color  becomes  gradually  darker. 

Thi3  test  can  also  be  used  directly  in  the  examination  of  wollraniire, 

A  portion  of  the  finely-pulverized  mineral  is  digested  with  hvdnv 

chloric  acid,  until  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  is  o]>tain<«l; 

this,  when   clear,  is  poured  off  from   the  residue,  a  i)iece  of  tin  is 

^ded  and  heat  applied,  when  the  solution  generally  assuniis,  in  a 

Bhort  time,  a  blue  color. 

If  salts  of  tungsten  occur  in  combination  with  silicates,  as  is  the 

case  in  certain  tin  slags,  the  tungstic  acid  remains  mixed  Avith  the 

ailica,  when  the  above  compounds  are  decomposed  {vide  lime,  p.  \'>')) 

into  their  se])arat<'  constituents.     Its  presence,  if  the  amount  is  \\i\t 

too  small,  can  be  proved  by  fusing  the  mixture  in  0.  F.,  as  d*  .sen1)'(l 

above  fur  tantalicr  acid  containing  tungsten,  with  a  bead  of  S.  Ph. 

that  contains  iron,  and  treating  the  glass  for  a  while  in  lu  F.,  ol)sorv- 

ing  whether  the  bead  assumes,  when  cold,  a  dark  yellow  to  red  color. 

The  silica,  which  remains  almost  entirely  undissolved,  does  not  affett 
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thid  reactiou.  If^  however,  the  amount  of  tuDgstic  acid  in  propifli* 
tiou  to  the  silica  is  very  small,  no  reliable  result  is  obtained  by  tldi 
test.  I^  in  the  examination  of  a  tin  slag,  which  always  oontaini 
protoxide  of  iron,  with  S.  Ph.,  no  really  distinct  reaction  for  tnngstis 
acid  has  been  observed,  the  silica  which  has  been  separated  bj  the 
decomposition  of  the  slag,  can  be  treated  on  the  filter  with  snlphids 
of  ammonium,  as  described  under  yttria,  p.  188,  in  the  separation 
of  tungstic  acid  from  tantalic  and  niobic  acids.  The  sulphide  d 
tungsten  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  iod 
tested  as  described  above,  p.  334. 

The  presence  of  tungstic  acid  in  tin  slags  may  also  be  frequentlj 
recognized  by  the  deep  indigo-blue  solution,  which  is  formed  when 
the  pulverized  slag  is  warmed  in  a  test  tube  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tin  slags  contain,  besides  oxide  of 
tin,  finely-divided  metallic  tin,  which,  in  dissolving,  acts  as  a  redoo- 
iug  agent  upon  the  tungstic  acid  in  the  solution  of  the  bases,  and 
forms  tungstate  of  tungsten,  which  colors  the  solution  blue.* 

The  examination  of  metallic  tin  for  tungsten   has  already  been 
described,  p.  276,  in  the  general  examination  for  tin. 

21.  MOLTBDBNUK,  Mo. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdotn  and  in  meUttturgieal 

products. 

Molybdenum  occurs  in  nature : 

a.  In  combination  with  sulphur  in 
Molybdenite, — Mo,  with  59  per  cent  Mo. 

b.  As  acid  by  itself,  in 

Molybdite  (moh/bdic  ochre), — Ho,  with  66.7  Mo,  containing 
times  traces  of  iron  and  uranium. 

c.  In  combination  with  oxide  of  lead  in 
Wulfenite,  vide  lead. 

Molybdenum  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  prodncti 
from  copper  and  tin  smelting,  viz. : 

rt.  Metallic  in  certain  kinds  of  raw  copper,  refined  copper,  mitiih 
also  in  certain  bears,  which  are  sometimes  deposited  upon  the  aole 
of  the  furnace  when  smelting,  in  shaft  furnaces,  copper  and  tin  ores 
that  contain  molybdenum.     Finally,  it  is  also  found 

*  If  tin  slags,  which  have  been  freed  from  the  particles  of  metallic  tin  hj  aoM 
wnshing,  behave  in  the  same  way,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible,  io  tliM 
-sia^s,  to  separate  mechanically  all  the  finely-divided  tin  from  the  powdered  sla^. 
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6.  As  oxide  in  the  yarious  scraps  and  dags  which  are  produced  in 
flmelting  moljbdiferoas  copper  and  tin  ores,  as  well  as  in  refining 
nw  or  black  copper,  and  in  the  purification  of  tin. 


Zixamination  for  Molybdenunm 

Including  the  bUnopipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belongtng 

here. 

Molybdenite  in  a  closed  tube  remains  unaltered.  In  the  open  tube 
yields  only  sulphurous  acid. 

When  a  thin  scale  of  the  mineral  is  heated  in  the  forceps  with  the 
point  of  the  blue  flame,  no  fusion  takes  place,  but  a  yellowish-green 
fitreak  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  flame,  p.  76. 

On  coal  in  0.  F.  the  mineral  disengages  a  smell  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  coats  the  coal,  when  the  assay  is  held  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  flame,  with  crystalline  molybdic  acid,  which  appears  yellowish 
when  hot  and  becomes  white  upon  cooling;  near  the  assay  the  charac- 
teristic copper-red  film  of  binoxide  of  molybdenum  with  its  metallic 
lustre,  p.  68,  is  observed.  The  assay  diminishes  in  volume,  but  does 
not  fuse. 

Heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  with  nitre,  it  deflagrates  with  a  flash 
and  dissolves  in  the  fused  salt,  leaving,  however,  yellow  flakes,  which 
remain  undissolved  when  the  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  which 
behave  in  the  fluxes  like  sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, the  molybdic  acid  which  is  formed  can  be  easily  detected,  as 
described  further  on. 

Molyhdite  behaves  on  coal  by  itself  like  molybdic  acid,  p.  105. 
Treated  with  soda,  it  sinks  into  the  coal,  leaving  some  iron  behind. 

In  substances  which  do  not  contain  too  little  molybdenum,  this 
metal  ^can  be  found  in  the  following  way : — the  substance  to  be 
tested  is  finely  pulverized  and  fused,  if  it  contains  the  molybdenum 
as  sulphide,  with  three  times  its  volume  of  nitre,  but  if  it  contains 
the  metal  as  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  soda,  in  the  platinum 
spoon,  until  all  the  molybdenum  is  combined  as  acid  with  the 
alkaline  bases  present.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  in  a 
small  porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp,  the  clear  solution  poured  off  from 
the  residue  into  a  porcelain  capsule  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  gives  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  It  is  then 
warmed,  and  a  small  piece  of  bright  copper  foil  addt*d ;  in  a  short 
time  it  is  quickly  colored,  commencing  from  the  spot  where  the  foil 
hes,  fine  dark-blue,  by  the  separated  molybdate  of  molybdenum. 

22 
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Tuugstdc  acid,  treated  in  this  way,  assumes  only  gradually  a  feebb 
bine  color. 

AccordiDg  to  von  Kobell,  molybdic  acid  can  also  be  recognised  ii 
its  combinations  by  heating  the  finely  pulverized  snbstance  in  a  por* 
celain  dish  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  addiiig 
alcohoL  The  fluid  when  cold  acquires,  especially  upon  the  sides  of 
the  dish,  a  fine  azure-blue  color. 

In  order  to  find  a  small  amount  of  molybdenum  in  the  abore- 
mentioned  metallurgical  produciSy  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  wet  way.  A  moderate  quantity  of  the  products  consisting  of 
combinations  of  metals  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  (products  contain^ 
ing  tin  preferably  in  nitric  acid),  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  the 
solution  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess,  sulphide  of  ammonium 
added,  and  the  glass  covered  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  to  allow  tlie 
precipitated  sulphides  to  settle.  The  sulphide  of  molybdenom, 
which  remains  in  solution,  is  precipitated,  after  filtration,  by  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  little  sulphide  (^ 
ammonium  has  been  added,  and  tested  when  dry  B.  B.  It  behaver 
in  general,  when  pure,  like  molybdenite. 

Scraps  and  slagsy  which  contain  the  metals  present  as  oxides,  are 
pulverized  and  fused  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  melted  mm 
dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and  the  molybdic  acid  separated  from  the 
metallic  oxides  by  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  described 
above. 

22.  Vanadium,  V. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Vanadium  belongs  to  the  rare  metals;  it  has  been  found,  op  to 
the  present  time,  only  as  acid  combined  with  bases  in  the  foUowinf 

minerals : 

Descloizite, 

Dechenite, 

Vanadinite, 

Eusynchite, 

Araeoxene, 

Chileite,         J 

Volborthite,  )      .. 

Vanadate  of  lime  and  copper  (Kalkvolborthit),     f  *^^ 

Furthermore,  it  forms  an  unessential  ingredient  in: 
Con icbal cite,  vide  copper,  and  in 
Hydrophite,  vide  magnesia. 


vide  lead; 


I 
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It  has  also  been  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  certain  clays  and 
ron  ores,  in  uraninite^  in  cupriferous  slate  (Kupferschiefer)  and  in 
ibgs. 

[According  to  Teschemacher^  yanadic  acid  probably  occurs  alone 
m  copper^  at  the  Cliff  mine,  Laie  Superior,  as  is  mentioned  by 
[)aii%  under  Vanadic  ochre,    Transl.] 

fizamination  for  Vanadinm. 

If  the  amount  of  vanadium  in  any  substance  is  not  too  small,  it 
Bun  be  recognized  by  testing  with  borax  or  S.  Ph.,  provided  tne 
reaction  is  not  suppressed  by  other  coloring  metallic  oxides.  The 
Buxee  appear  yellow  after  treatment  in  0.  P.,  but  change  their  color 
in  B.  F^  appearing  brownish  while  hot,  and  emerald-green  u})on 
oooling,  vide  yanadic  acid,  p.  111. 

If  substances  containing  yanadic  acid,  but  free  from  combinations 
of  silica,  are  finely  pulverized  and  fused  in  a  platinum  spoon  with 
twice  their  volume  of  soda  and  the  same  amount  of  nitre,  and  the 
melted  mass  then  treated  with  water,  the  vanadate,  nitrite,  and 
excess  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  cairbonate  of  soda  added  are  dis- 
solved, the  other  bases  remaining  behind,  provided  tliey  have  not 
also  combined  as  acids  with  a  part  of  the  alkalies.  When,  therefore, 
the  substance  contains  at  the  same  time  chromic,  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
or  sulphuric  acids,  these  are  also  brought  into  solution,  combined 
with  potassa  and  soda.  The  solution  of  the  alkaline  salts,  after  it 
bas  become  clear,  is  decanted  off  from  the  residue  into  a  porcelain 
dish,  saturated  with  acetic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  crystallized 
or  pulverized  acetate  of  lead  added,  which  dissolves  without  pro- 
ducing cloudiness,  if  the  solution  is  free  from  those  acids  which 
iecompose  this  salt  and  form  a  precipitate.  If,  however,  vanadic 
Icid  is  present,  neutral  vanadate  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  when 
itrongly  heated,  falls  to  the  bottom  and  assumes  a  pale  yellow  color. 
Dhe  behavior  of  this  salt  in  borax  and  S.  Ph.  establishes  the  pres- 
rnce  of  vanadium.  If  the  solution  contains  chromic  acid  also,  the 
Precipitate  becomes  proportionably  darker  yellow,  but  paler  in  tlie 
>resence  of  phosphoric,  arsenic,  or  sulphuric  acid;  in  the  hitter 
tsae  it  is  necessary,  before  the  precipitate  can  be  tested  with  borax  or 
3.  Ph.,  to  collect  it  on  a  filter  and  treat  it  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  until  jill 
;he  arsenic  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  are  volatilized.  When 
chromic  acid  is  present  in  the  precipitate  the  bead  of  S.  Ph.,  treated 
in  a  pure  0.  P.,  does  not  appear  yellow,  but  yellowisli-green. 

According  to  von  Kobell,  the  combinations  of  vanadic  acid  with 
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lead,  p.  260,  can  be  recognized  by  the  following  Feaction.  The  boIii- 
tion  of  the  same  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (by  which  a  gnil 
deal  of  chloride  of  lead  is  separated),  when  concentrated,  after  li 
admixture  of  alcohol,  and  decanted  from  the  chloride  of  kid, 
assumes  an  azure-blue  color,  upon  the  addition  of  water.  Ghromale 
of  lead  treated  in  this  way  also  yields  a  green  solution,  which,  hwF- 
ever,  remains  green. 

If  a  substance  contains,  together  with  vanadium,  a  small  amount 
of  iron,  the  latter  may  be  best  detected  by  fusing  the  substance  ^itii 
three  to  four  parts  by  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolving  the 
mass  in  water,  and  testing  the  clear  solution  with  a  solution  of  fer- 
rocyanide  of  potassium.  When  the  solution  is  free  from  iron,  s 
green,  flocculent  precipitate  of  ferroeyanide  of  vanadium  (Vanadin- 
eisen  cyanur)  is  formed ;  if  it  contains  iron,  however,  this  is  present 
as  sesquioxide,  and  imparts  to  the  solution  the  dark  blue  color  of 
Prussian  blue. 

Silicates,  such  as  slags,  are  decomposed  by  a  fusion  on  coal  wift 
Boda  and  borax,  p.  113 ;  the  mass  is  then  pulverized  and  treated  in  a 
platinum  spoon  with  an  equal  volume  of  nitre,  and  then  fortti^ 
treated  as  has  been  described  above. 

23.  Ghbomium,  Or. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

It  occurs : 

a.  MetalliCy  in  very  small  quantities  in 
Meteoric  iron,  vide  iron. 

h.  As  oxide  in 

Chromite,  vide  iron ; 

Chromic  ochre,   )      . ,     i 

.,.,      ,  .^  \  inaealumma; 

Muoschite,  ) 

Wolchonskoite  III,  2;  according  to  Kersten, — (Cr,  Be,  Xl)*  Si'  +  M 
fi  with  18  per  cent  Cr  and  small  amounts  of  Sfg,  Sn,  and  fbi 
according  to  Berthier  and  the  later  investigations  of  Dimoft 
however,  it  contams  31  to  34  per  cent  CJr,  and  appears  to  be  i 
mixture  of  Cr  and  hydrous  silicates  of  Sfg;  2e,  and  Cr; 

Ouvarovite,  vide  lime ; 

Fuchsite,  vide  potassa ; 

Pyrope  from  Bohemia,  1 

Kammererite  (rhodochrome),  I      . , 

^        1    .^  '' V  vWtf  magnesia ; 

Pyrosclente,  '  ° 

Serpentine, 


I 
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Bmeraldy  vide  glacina. 

Also  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  following  aluminates : 
Spinel,  ruby,  vide  magnesia ; 
Ohrysoberyl,  green,  vide  glucina. 

c  As  chromic  acid  in 
Vauquelinite,       \ 
Crocoite,  v  vide  lead. 

Phcenioochroitey  ) 

fizamination  for  Ohrominm, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belonging 

here, 

a.  General  examination  for  chromium 

ICinerals  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium  or  chromic 
Wid  forms  an  essential  ingredient,  afford  in  most  cases  a  distinct 
XiBhiction  of  chromium,  when  they  are  tested  in  the  0.  F.  with  borax 
fiff  Sb  Ph. ;  the  beads  appearing  yellowish-green  when  perfectly  cool, 
"^ride  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  p.  101.  In  B.  F.  the  green  color,  if 
tte  substance  is  free  from  oxides  of  lead  or  copper,  becomes  finer, 
luid  even,  with  a  large  amount  of  chromium,  a  pure  emerald-green. 
If,  however,  these  metallic  oxides  are  present,  the  beads  become, 
^hen  cool,  opaque  red  or  gray,  the  green  color  of  the  chromium 
lieing  hidden. 

A  small  amount  of  iron  in  minerals  containing  chromium  is  easily 
detected,  in  the  same  way  as  in  minerals  containing  vanadium,  by 
fusing  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolving  in  water,  and  testing 
the  solution  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  p.  340. 

The  minerals  which  are  colored  blood-red  by  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  viz.:  pyrope  and  the  spinel  from  Ceylon,  have  this 
peculiarity,  that,  by  simple  heating  in  the  forceps,  they  become 
black  and  opaque;  on  cooling,  however,  yellowish,  or  chrome-green, 
then  almojt  colorless,  and  finally  just  as  red  as  before  heating. 
Those  silicates  which  are  colored  red  by  chromium  and  iron  to- 
gjBther,  become  also  opaque  by  heating,  but  assume  immediately, 
while  cooling,  their  original  red  color  and  transparency. 

Minerals  which  contain  Uttle  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  but  other 
coloring  oxides  of  metals  in  larger  quantities,  and  which  give  nc 
satisfactory  re»«ction  of  chromium  in  borax  or  S.  Ph.,  can  be  ex- 
amined for  ch  omium,  the  silicates  and  spinel  excepted,  in  the  fol« 
lowing  way : 
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A  small  qnantitj  of  the  mineral  is  palyerized  as  finely  as  poMibi^ 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  soda  and  the  same  amount  of  nitn^ 
and  the  mixture  fused  with  a  strong  0.  F^  in  the  loop  of  aplatiniui 
wire  or  in  a  platinum  spoon,  until  it  is  thought  that  all  the  okio- 
mium  has  been  changed  to  chromic  acid.  In  this  way  ohromatostf 
the  alkalies  are  formed,  which  are  dissolyed  in  water  in  a  ponxUi 
dish,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  If  manganese  is  present  in  the  minca^ 
manganates  of  the  alkalies  are  formed  during  the  fusion;  Hms 
impart,  in  the  beginning,  a  green  color  to  the  solution,  bat  m 
decomposed  by  the  residue  of  oxides  when  heated  to  boiling.*  Tiiii 
solution  is  then,  without  separating  it  from  the  residue,  strong 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  boiled.  If  the  substance  contunod 
lead,  the  alkaline  solution  must  be  decanted  from  the  residue  befive 
the  acetic  acid  is  added. 

When  the  acid  solution  is  perfectly  clear  it  is  carefidly  poured  off 
from  the  residue  into  a  porcelain  dish,  a  smaU  crystal  of  acetate  of 
lead  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  As  the  aodaie 
of  lead  dissolves,  the  free  chromic  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of 
lead,  forming  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  which  quickly  fiedls  to  the 
bottom,  and,  after  filtration,  gives  with  borax  or  S.  PlLinO.F.i 
bead  that  appears  fine  green  when  cooL  In  this  manner  very  oniD 
quantities  of  chromium  can  be  detected.  If  the  substance  coDtum 
sulphuric  acid,  the  chromate  of  lead  is  mixed  with  the  sulphate  and 
the  yellow  color  of  the  former  rendered  proportionably  paler,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  latter  present.  With  phosphoric  acid  tiifl 
behavior  is  the  same.  These  admixtures,  however,  do  not  affisct  the 
reaction  of  the  chromium,  when  the  resulting  precipitate  is  tested 
with  borax  or  S.  Ph. 

Silicates  which  contain  only  little  chromium,  but  much  iron  or 
other  coloring  oxides  of  metals,  and  which  only  give  with  the  flnxei 
the  colors  of  tron  or  the  other  oxides,  can  not  be  examined  for 
chromium  exactly  according  to  the  method  just  described,  as  silicatei 
are  not  decomposed  by  nitre.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  chooee 
another  method,  by  which  the  other  constituents  can  be  found  at 
the  same  time.  The  pulverized  mineral  is  fused  on  ooal  in  0.  F. 
with  one  to  one  and-a-half  times  its  volume  of  soda,  and  one-half  to 


*  When  the  manganates  of  the  alkalies  are  present  iD  tnch  large  amovnts  that  the 
oxides  cannot  reduce  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  igniu*  K  a  matrass  a  small  pieee  of 
pure  siderite  ;  pulverize,  when  cool,  the  proto-sesquioxidf  of  iron  thns  formed,  add  it 
to  the  assay,  and  heat  the  whole  to  boiling ;  by  this  means.  ^1  the  manganic  add  h 
reduced  and  separated  from  the  solution. 
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Ihree-fonrihs  parts  of  borax,  to  a  clear  bead;  this  is  puheiized  and 
•mporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  chlorides  thus  formed  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  silica  filtered 
cC^  the  ]>rotochloride  of  iron  in  the  solution  changed  to  sesquicblo* 
ride  by  boiling  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  bases,  viz., 
•eeqoioxide  of  chromiam,  iron,  alumina,  etc.,  precipitated  by  am* 
monia  firom  the  acid  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  and  fused  with  soda  and  nitre,  as  above.  By  this 
means  chromates  of  the  alkalies  are  formed,  which  can  be  decom- 
poeed  by  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead,  as  described  above. 

Spind  is  fused  on  coal  in  0.  F.  with  two  parts  by  volume  of  soda, 
and  three  parts  borax,  to  a  bead,  the  latter  pulverized,  mixed  with  an 
€qual  amount  of  nitre,  and  fused  in  a  platinum  spoon.  The  mass  is 
now  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
ind  tested  with  acetate  of  lead  to  ascertain  whether  the  spinel  in 
question  contains  chromium  or  not  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  it 
mnst  be  tested  with  borax. 

2.  Blowpipe  charaderisiics  of  the  minerals  belonging  here. 

Berzelius  has  examined  B.  B.  various  chrome  ochres,  from  the 
Departments  of  Saone  and  Loire  in  France,  from  Elfdalen  and 
Martanberg. 

The  variety  from  France  loses  its  color  when  heated,  and  becomes 
almost  white,  does  not  fuse,  but  shows  a  slag-like  surface,  which, 
under  the  magnifier,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  vitrified  and  unfused 
particles. 

The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  dissolved  in  borax  and  gives  the 
glass  a  fine  green  color.  The  piece  becomes  white  and  dissolves 
with  difficulty.  In  S.  Ph.  it  is  also  soluble  with  diflBculty,  and  the 
tame  quantity  gives  a  fainter  color  than  in  borax. 

It  is  dissolved  in  soda  with  difficulty,  and  requires  a  large  amount 
of  the  flux.  The  glass,  even  when  fused,  is  not  transparent,  and 
appears,  when  cool,  like  a  dirty,  grayish-green  enamel. 

The  chrome  ochre  from  Elfdalen  behaves  like  the  above,  as  does  also 
the  clay  containing  chromium,  from  Martanberg,  except  that  the 
latter,  with  a  strong  flame,  fuses  completely  to  a  black  slag. 

Wolchonskoite  from  Peru  behaves,  according  to  Berzelius,  as 
follows : 

In  a  matrass  yields  water  and  changes  its  green  color  to  a  brown- 
ish one. 

In  the  forceps,  shows  upon  the  edges  traces  of  melting,  but  does 
not  fuse,  cracks  upon  the  surface,  and  becomes  brown. 
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Borax  and  S.  Ph.  dissolve  it  imperfectly^  giying  the  duomiua 
colors.    The  insolnble  portion  is  black. 

With  soda  on  coal  it  fuses  with  efferresoence  to  a  globule,  whidi 
when  coo]  appears  green  and  yellow  in  spots.  On  platinum  fbfl 
gives  chromate  of  soda,  which  is  fluid,  and  an  undissolved,  dark-red 
mass. 

Rhodochroine  in  a  matrass  gives  water  and  becomes  grayish-whitb 
In  the  forceps  fuses  only  on  the  extreme  edges  to  a  yellow  enamel 

In  borax  it  dissolves  entirely,  but  leaves  in  S.  Ph.  a  silica  skeleton, 
coloring  the  beads  chrome-green. 

With  soda  fuses  to  an  opaque,  yellow  mass. 

Ouvaroviie  {chrome  garnet),  from  Bisersk  in  Siberia,  gives  witar 
in  a  matrass,  according  to  Berzelius,  and  becomes  opaque  and  diitf 
yellow ;  turns  green  again,  however,  when  cooL 

In  the  forceps  is  infusible,  but  appears  darker  and  brownish  on  the 
edges,  where  the  heat  was  the  strongest 

In  borax  it  is  dissolved  very  slowly  indeed,  giving  a  chiona^ 
green  glass.  In  S.  Ph.  also  very  slowly  dissolved.  The  glass  Aowi 
the  usual  colors  of  chromium  ;  transparent  red  when  hot,  then 
opaque,  and  when  perfectly  cool,  clear  emerald-green. 

With  soda  on  coal  forms  a  greenish-yellow  slag.  On  platinno 
foil  the  fluid  soda  is  colored  yellow  by  the  chromium. 

24  Absbkio,  As. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  atid  in  tnetatturgieol 

products. 

Arsenic  is  not  very  rare;  it  is  found  under  VErions  oonditioni; 
viz.: 

a.  Metallic  and  alone  in 

Native  arsenic, — As,  sometimes  containing  a  little  Fe,  Oo,  Ni,  Sb» 

and  Ag; 
Arsenical  bismuth  (Arsenglanz),  consisting,  according  to  KersteOi 

of  97  As  and  3  Bi,  with  sometimes  S,  Pe,  and  Oo. 
In  combination  with  other  metals,  viz. :  manganese,  iron,  cotolt, 
nickel,  copper,  and  antimony  (q.  v.). 

b.  Combined  with  sulphur  in 
Realgar, — As,  with  70.1  As ; 
Orpiment, — As,  with  61  As ; 

Dimorphite,  according  to  Scacchi,  perhaps  As*  S*  (Dana). 
Ill  combination  with  sulphur  and  other  metallic  sulphides,  incind 
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mg  seyeral  of  the  minerals  enumerated  under  iron^  cobalt,  nickel^ 
copper,  silyer,  and  antimony. 

e.  As  arsenaus  acid  in 
Arsenolitey — Xa,  with  75.8  As ;  daudetite  has  the  same  composition 
and  is  dimorphous  with  arsenolite  (Dana). 

£  As  arseiiic  acid  in  combination  with  bases,  viz. :  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  protoxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  oxides  of  lead  and  copper 
{S.V.). 

Since  many  arsenical  ores  and  minerals  are  worked  on  the  large 
scale,  either  alone,  or  with  other  ores,  for  the  metals  they  contain, 
and'  since  arsenic  can  only  be  separated  with  great  difficulty  from 
certain  metals  by  roasting,  it  in  consequence  not  only  forms  a  chief 
constituent  of  the  actual  arsenical  products,  viz. :  metallic  arsenic^ 
realgar,  orpimenty  and  toAite  arsenic,  but  is  also  a  frequent  ingredient 
of  certain  other  products,  which  are  to  be  further  treated. 

The  latter  embrace  especially  the  products  already  mentioned 
under  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  tin,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  yiz. : 

Rohetein,  lead  and  copper  matts,  cadmia,  abzug,  abetricA,  and  lead, 
mfbaU  and  nickel  speisses, 

Szamination  for  Arsenlo, 

Including  tAe  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belonging 

here. 

A  yery  simple  test  generally  suffices  to  indicate  with  certainly 
■mall  quantities  of  arsenic,  even  in  compound  substances,  provided  it 
is  not  combined  with  nickel  or  cobalt,  or  as  acid  with  their  oxides,  in 
which  case  a  special  method  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  its  volatility  when  heated  on  coal,  arsenic  has  the 
peculiarity  of  diffusing  a  striking,  garlic  odor,  and  coating  the  coal 
with  arsenous  acid,  p.  66 ;  it  may  also  be  sublimed  unaltered  in  the 
closed  tube,  collecting  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  glass,  through 
which  it  shows  a  metallic  lustre,  p.  62.  The  acids  of  arsenic  can  be 
very  easily  reduced  to  metal  and  recognized  as  such,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  methods  described  below;  arsenous  acid  is  also  volatile, 
p.  64. 

Native  arsenic  sublimes  in  the  closed  tube,  sometimes  leaving  a 
fixed  metallic  mass,  which  with  fluxes  on  coal  often  shows  iron, 
cobalt,  or  nickel.  Another  portion  of  this  mass  fused  on  coal  with 
enough  test  lead  and  borax  in  R  F.  and  then  cupelled  on  bone-ash, 
frequently  leaves  a  silver  button. 

On  coal  behaves  like  pure  arsenic,  p.  66,  but  frequently  leaves  a 
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dight  residue  of  arsenic  combined  with  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  and  often  oon* 
taining  a  little  Ag. 

Arsenical  bismuth  from  the  Palmbaum  mine,  near  Harienbeij 
Saxony,  yields  at  first  in  the  closed  tube  sulphide  of  arsenic  ihn 
metalUo  arsenic,  and  leaves  a  trifling,  dark-gray  residne,  showing 
with  the  flaxes  iron,  cobalt,  and  bismuth. 

Gently  heated  in  the  open  tube  evolyes  sulphurous  and  unsam 
acids,  more  strongly  heated  yields  first  a  little  sulphide  of  anenic 
and  then  metallic  arsenia  Kindled  B.  B.  on  coal  it  continiies  to 
bum  of  itself,  giving  off  gray  arsenical  fumes  and  becoming  to- 
rounded  with  crystalline  arsenous  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ABSEiaC  WITH  OTHEB  1CBTAL& 

Some  of  these  yield  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  dofled 
tube ;  others  do  not,  vide  arsenides  under  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  ud 
<K)pper.  Occasionally  a  little  arsenous  acid  is  formed  by  the  indoeed 
air.  In  the  open  tube  they  all  yield  arsenous  acid,  mingled  with 
oxide  of  antimony  in  case  the  compounds  contain  antimony.  The 
powder  will  yield  a  sublimate  when  a  fragment  of  the  substance  fidli 
to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  metallic  arsenides  treated  on  coal  in  R  F.  yield  part 
of  their  arsenic,  which  volatilizes  and  forms  a  coat  of  arsenous  idi 
If  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  arsenic  present  the  assay 
evolves  copious,  grayish-white  fumes,  which  produce  the  garlic  odor 
of  the  suboxide,  and  thus  at  once  show  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  but 
if  the  amount  is  trifling  the  fumes  are  not  always  perceived,  and  the 
odor  seldom  during  the  blast  In  this  case  the  glowing  assay  should 
be  held  under  the  nose,  in  order  that  the  odor  of  the  small  quantities 
of  escapmg  arsenic  may  be  perceived.  When  but  little  arsenic  is 
combined  with  metals  from  which  it  is  separated  with  diflSculty,  as 
cobalt  and  nickel,  the  compound  may  be  fused  in  0.  F.  with  test  lead 
on  coal,  and  the  presence  of  volatilizing  arsenic  ascertained  by  the  odor. 

Should  none  of  the  preceding  methods  suflBce  to  detect  a  httle 
arsenic  combined  with  a  metal,  or  in  a  metallic  compound,  the  fol- 
lowing process  will  serve  to  detect  it.  Brittle  metals  and  metallic 
compounds  which  can  be  pulverized  are  reduced  to  powder,  or  if 
malleable  they  are  reduced  by  filing,  and  about  fifty  to  seventy-five 
milligr.  are  then  mingled  in  the  agate  mortar  with  five  to  six 
volumes  of  nitre  and  ignited  in  the  platinum  spoon,  according  to 
p.  117,  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  until  no  more  metallic 
particles  are  visible.  The  metals  oxidize  and  arsenic  acid  is  formed, 
which  combines  with  the  potassa,  while  nitrous  acid  is  liberated 
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The  mass  in  the  spoon  is  now  digested  with  water  oyer  the  lamp- 
iame  in  a  porcelain  dish,  nntil  everything  is  removed  from  the 
poon,  after  which  two  separate  methods  may  be  employed. 

By  the  first  the  clear  solution  is  ponred  off  from  the  oxides  into  a 
Lttle  porcelain  yessel,  p.  43,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  thirty 
o  fifty  milligr.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  it  with  the  aid 
^f  beat,  an  excess  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  boil- 
ng.  Arsenate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  separates  and  settles 
][nickly  when  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  flame.  The  quite  clear 
Inid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  which  is  washed  by  boiling  it 
with  strongly  ammoniacal  water,  again  allowed  to  settle,  and  freed 
by  decantation  from,  the  fluid,  after  which  it  is  immediately  dried  in 
the  vessel.  The  dry  salt  is  mixed  in  the  mortar  with  three  volumes 
of  nentral  oxalate  of  potassa,  or,  according  to  Fresenius  and  von 
Babo^  with  six  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
soda  in  equal  parts,  and  then  treated  on  coal,  or  in  a  matrass  with  a 
narrow  neek.  In  the  former  case  it  is  fused  in  the  R.  F.  and  the 
volatilized  arsenic  detected  by  the  odor ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  at 
first  moderately  warmed  over  the  spirit-lamp  in  the  matrass  to  expel 
any  traces  of  moisture,  which  are  collected  by  an  inserted  roll  of 
blotting-paper,  after  which  the  mixture  is  heated  to  fusion.  The 
ars*^nic  acid  is  reduced  and  forms  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  neck  of  the  matrass  at  a.  Fig.  75.  Should  the 
amount  of  arsenic  be  too  small  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinct mirror,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
neck  just  above  the  sublimate  with  a  file  and  then 
to  hold  the  portion  of  the  matrass  on  which  the 
sublimate  is  situated  in  the  fiame.  If  the  subli- 
mate consists  of  arsenic  it  will  volatilize  and  yield  pig.  7b. 
the  arsenic  odor. 

The  second  method  consists  in  decanting  the  solution  of  arsenate, 
nitrite,  and  nitrate  of  potassa  from  the  residue  into  a  test  tube, 
adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  agitating  the 
whole,  after  which  the  resulting  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  precipitated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fluid  is  boiled  to  facilitate  the 
Beparation  of  the  precipitate,  which  is  filtered  out,  thoroughly  dried, 
and  triturated  in  the  mortar  with  four  to  five  parts  of  dry,  neiitml 
oxalate  of  potassa  and  some  charcoal  dust,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  soda,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  not 
too  narrow  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  or  better  still,  in  a  narrow- 
necked  matrass.  Fig.  75. 

Sulphide  of  potassium  and  metallic  arsenic  are  produced  and  the 
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latter  forms  a  sublimate^  which  may  be  recognized  by  it8  lustre  ani 
crystalline  character,  or  if  only  in  trifling  quantity  may  be  voktil* 
iced  and  detected  as  aboye. 

It  is  very  essential  in  such  reduction  assays  that  the  mixture  to 
be  treated  shall  be  as  free  from  water  as  possible,  and  therefore  both 
the  substance  and  the  reducing  agent  should  be  thoroughly  dried. 

According  to  Vogel,  the  minutest  quantities  of  arsenic,  which  bf 
tbe  usual  method  on  coal  produce  no  garlic  odor,  can  be  detected  bj 
mixing  the  arsenical  substance  with  charcoal  dust  and  a  very  diluU 
solution  of  shellac  and  forming  from  this  paste  little  rolls,  whieh 
are  treated  like  cracking  coals.  The  glowing  coal  emits  the  nine 
garlic  odor. 

SULPHIDE  OF  AB8EKIC. 

Realgar  and  orpiment  treated  in  the  matrass  fhse,  boQ  and  ait 
sublimed ;  the  former  yields  a  sublimate  red  when  cold ;  the  latter 
a  dark  yellow,  and  both  sublimates  are  transparent.  Gently  heated 
in  the  open  tube  they  bum  and  yield  sulphurous  and  arsenous  acid& 
Too  strongly  heated  a  part  of  the  assay  is  liable  to  sublime 
unchanged.  On  coal  they  burn  with  a  whitish-yellow  flame  and 
grayish-white  fumes. 

Metallic  arsenic  may  be  obtained  from  sulphide  of  arsenic  in  two 
ways :  According  to  Berzelius,  the  sulphide  carefully  heated  in  the 
open  tube  is  decomposed  into  arsenous  and  sulphurous  acids,  the 
former  collecting  as  a  crystalline  sublimate.  The  tube  should  be  held 
inclined  and  heated  a  little  above  the  assay,  so  that  the  ascending 
fumes  may  pass  this  hottest  spot  and  be  perfectly  burned.  The  tube 
is  then  drawn  out  just  above  tbe  sublimate  with  the  aid  of  the  spirit- 
lamp,  and  the  arsenous  acid  then  driven  into  the  drawn-out  portion 
and  there  reduced  by  an  inserted  splinter  of  charcoal,  as  will  be 
described  in  detail  on  a  following  page. 

Another  very  simple  method  consists  in  mixing  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  or  the  sulphur  to  be  tested  for  arsenic,  in  the  mortar  with 
four  volumes  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  and  a  little  charcoal 
powder,  or  with  six  volumes  of  the  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  soda,  and  gradually  heating  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  the  glass 
tube  or  matrass,  as  before  described  for  sulphide  of  arsenic,  p.  347. 

When  the  amount  of  arsenic  appears  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  sulphur,  it  is  as  well  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  latter  bj 
subliming  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  matrass,  and  then  to  break  ap 
the  matrass  and  treat  the  pulverized  residue  by  reduction  in  a  nar 
row-necked  matrass. 
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SULPHO-ARBBKIDSS. 

The  natural  snlpho-aFsenides  yield  in  the  dosed  tnbe,  according 
x>  their  yaiying  composition,  partly  a  little  snlphide  of  arsenic  with 
Buch  metallio  arsenic,  partly  snlphide  of  arsenic  alone,  while  part 
frield  no  sublimate  whatever.  In  the  open  tube  they  all  yield  arsen- 
308  and  sulphurous  acids.  The  metallurgical  products  containing 
compound  sulphides  and  arsenides  in  not  too  small  quantity  show 
the  same  behavior. 

On  coal  in  R  F.  they  frequently  emit  a  distinct  arsenical  odor,  but 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  cannot  always  be  thus  per- 
ceived, since  it  either  volatilizes  in  combination  with  arsenic,  or  in 
the  presence  of  cobalt  or  nickel  is  not  volatilized  at  all.  Such  sub- 
stances, including  chiefly  many  metallurgical  products,  viz. :  Roh- 
stein,  lead  matt,  cadmia,  etc.,  may  be  powdered,  mixed  with  three  to 
four  parts  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  fused  on  coal  in  B.  F.  Sulphur  is  thus  separated  as  snlphide  of 
potassium,  and  the  arsenic,  if  not  combined  with  cobalt  or  nickel, 
volatilizes  with  its  peculiar  odor. 

When  this  method  yields  no  satisfactory  result  a  certain  one  may 
be  obtained  by  the  process  for  metallic  compounds  containing  little 
arsenic,  p.  346,  et  seq. 

AS8BN0LITE  (ABSENOUS  AGID). 

In  the  matrass  sublimes  very  readily,  and  the  crystalline  subli- 
mate often  shows  distinct  octahedra  under  the  magnifier.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius  very  trifling  quantities  of  arsenous  acid  may  be 
reduced  to  metal  by  using  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  the  diameter  of 
a  coarse  knitting-needle  and  sealed  at  the  narrow  end.  Tlie  arsen- 
ous acid^  which  may  amount  to  less  than  one  milligr.,  is  placed  in  the 
drawn-out  part  at  a.  Fig.  76, 

and  over  it  is  inserted  a  splin-  ^'^b^-  -gggMig^i^^i!i»*^  g 

ter  of  charcoal  reaching  from  ^h^  j^ 

cto  b.  The  narrow  part,  cb,  is  ^^'^-  ^6. 

then  heated  in  the  spirit-lamp,  until  the  charcoal  glows,  when  the 
end  containing  the  acid  is  likewise  drawn  into  the  flame.  The  vapor 
of  arsenous  acid  passing  over  the  glowing  coal  is  reduced  and  a 
metallic  coat  of  arsenic  forms  in  the  colder  part  at  d.  Should  the 
amount  of  arsenous  acid  be  very  trifling  indeed,  only  a  black  film  of 
%rsenic  will  be  produced  between  c  and  d,  but  by  gradually  bringing 
the  flame  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  it  may  be  driven  together  to  a 
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ring,  and  if  the  tube  is  cut  off  at  c  and  the  portion  d  held  in  th) 
flame  the  arsenio  will  be  yolatilized  and  afford  its  characteristic  odd: 

Heated  alone  on  coal  arsenons  acid  volatilizes  without  diffbaflg 
any  odor,  bnt  when  mixed  with  moist  oxalate  of  potassa  and  trettei 
in  B.  F.  it  is  red  need  to  metallic  arsenic,  which  yolatilizes  and  tffoidi 
the  arsenic  odor. 

Oxide  of  antimony  (antimonous  acid),  destined  for  medicinal  md 
pharmaceutical  purposes,  must  be  tested  for  arsenous  acid,  and  if 
not  much  less  than  a  thousandth  part  is  present  it  will  afford  a  dis- 
tinct arsenical  odor,  when  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  treated  on  coal 
in  R  F.  with  neatral  oxalate  of  potassa  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Should  this  test  give  no  decisive  result,  a  reduction  assay  mast  be 
made  in  the  matrass,  with  oxalate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  soda.  Oxide  of  antimony  containing  less  than  i 
thousandth  part  of  arsenous  acid,  when  heated  to  redness  in  a  na^ 
row-necked  matrass  with  three  volumes  of  the  neutral  oxalate  and 
one  of  charcoal  dust,  will  afford  a  very  distinct  metallic  mirror, 
which  on  further  treatment  in  the  spirit  flame  is  volatilized  with 
an  unmistakable  arsenic  odor. 

▲BSEinC  ACID. 

Strongly  ignited  in  the  matrass  it  is  converted  into  arsenous  acid, 
which  sublimes,  and  oxygen  which  escapes.  On  coal  it  is  rednced 
to  metal,  which  volatilizes  immediately  and  difftises  a  strong  arsenic 
odor. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  ACIDS  OF  ABSEKIC  WITH   EABTH8  AND 

KETALLIO  OXIDES. 

These  compounds  may  be  tested  for  arsenic  in  various  ways.  A 
few  arsenates  can  be  recognized  by  the  crystalline  arsenous  acid 
which  they  yield  in  the  matrass,  vide  arsenates  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel.  The  greater  number  are,  however,  recognized  by  the  light- 
blue  color  which  they  impart  to  the  flame  when  tested  in  the  forceps, 
provided  the  bases  themselves  do  Aot  color  the  flame  intensely, 
]).  76.  When  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  arsenous  acids  cannot  be 
detected  by  testing  the  salts  alone,  proper  reagents  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

A  very  simple  method  of  recognizing  arsenates  consists  in  mixing 
the  powder  with  soda,  or  better  still,  with  neutral  oxalate  of  potassai 
or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  treating  it  in  R.  F.  on  coal,  when  the 
odor  will  show  whether  metallic  arsenic  is  liberated  or  not    This 
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18  noty  lowevery  snfficiently  decisive  in  all  oases,  especially  when 

the  adds  of  arsenic  are  combined  in  trifling  qnantitj  with  metallic 

Oixideg^  which  are  easily  rednced  and  then  form  fusible  compounds 

with  the  arsenic,  from  which  the  latter  can  only  be  separated  with 

difficulty.    Unless  much  arsenic  were  present  it  might  happen  that 

none  of  it  wonld   then  be  liberated.     In  such   cases  the  process 

desoribed  for  detecting    small  quantities   of   arsenic  in  metallic 

cxmiponndsy  p.  346,  is  followed,  but  in  place  of  the  nitre  a  mixture  of 

equal  parts  of  nitre  and  soda  is  used  for  the  fusion. 

Arsenates  and  arsenites  of  bases  which  are  reduced  with  difficulty, 
or  when  easily  reducible  have  no  great  affinity  for  arsenic,  can  be 
tested  by  mixing  the  fine  powder  with  three  to  four  yolumes  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  soda,  and  fusing  it  in  a  matras&  Begard  must  be  had  to  all 
that  has  been  said  on  p.  347.  Quite  distinct  mirrors  are  obtained 
fiom  salts  of  the  earths,  or  oxide  of  silyer ;  somewhat  less  distinct 
mirrors  from  salts  of  iron  or  copper. 

25.  TELLuniUM,  Te. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Tellurium  usually  occurs  in  the  metallic  state : 

a.  Alone  in 

Native  tellurium,  Te,  which  is  seldom  free  from  other  metals,   as 
gold  and  iron. 

b.  Combined  with  other  metah: 
Melonite,— Ni*  Te« ; 

Altaite  and  nagyagite,  vide  lead ; 
Tetradymite,  vide  bismuth ; 
Hessite  and  petzite,  vide  silver 
Sylvanite  {mUllerite),  vide  gold. 

Tellurite  {tellurous  add), — Te,  is  said  to  accompany  native  tellurium 

occasionally. 
Montanite,  vide  bismuth. 

Sxamination  for  TeUnrinm. 

native  tellurium  in  the  open  tube  fuses,  bums  with  a  bluish- 
green  flame,  and  emits  fumes.  The  fumes  collect  within  the  tube 
to  a  grayish-white  sublimate,  which  when  stron<rly  heated  is  con- 
verted entirely  into  tellurous  acid  and  fuses  to  clijir,  transparent 
drops.    On  coal  it  behaves  as  stated  on  p.  QQ,  but  the  volatilizing' 
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tellaiium  generally  leaves  a  slight  residae,  which  treated  with  boni 
and  a  little  test  lead  in  R  F.  imparts  an  iron  color  to  the  ^mo,  and 
the  lead  yields  by  cupellation  a  small  gold  button. 

Compound  substances  may  be  tested  for  tellurium  both  in  Hm 
open  tube  and  on  coal.  The  behavior  of  the  above-named  oob* 
pounds  of  tellurium  with  other  metals  in  the  open  tube  is  given  ii 
the  corresponding  places,  but  it  may  be  generally  remarked  that  ii 
roasting  a  mineral  containing  tellurium  in  the  open  tube,  the  latter 
volatilizes  more  or  less  completely,  is  changed  to  tellurous  acid  and 
forms  white  fumes,  which  condense  rather  near  the  assay.  On  hett- 
ing  the  tube  where  the  coat  is  thickest  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  the 
acid  fuses  to  clear,  colorless  drops,  most  distinctly  perceived  with 
the  magnifier.  It  should  not  be  heated  too  strongly  or  too  long, 
however,  as  tellurous  acid  does  not  withstand  the  heat  under  aooe« 
of  air.  Should  much  lead  be  present  a  gray  sublimate  forms  netr 
the  assay  and  a  white  one  further  from  it.  The  latter  fuses  to  colo^ 
less  drops  with  a  moderate  heat  and  therefore  consists  of  teUoroni 
acid,  while  the  gray  sublimate  does  not  fuse  to  drops,  but  is  altered 
to  a  half- fused,  grayish  film  on  the  glass.  According  to  Berzelios,  it 
is  tellurate  of  lead. 

When  bismuth  is  present  it  remains  behind,  and  the  tellnrinm 
sublimes  as  tellurous  acid.  On  continued  heating  the  remainiDg 
metal  oxidizes  on  the  surface,  and  is  surrounded  by  fusing,  brown 
oxide  of  bismuth. 

In  many  cases  the  examination  for  tellurium  may  also  be  adran- 
tageously  conducted  in  the  closed  tube.  It  is  well  known  that  tel- 
lurium in  combination  with  potassium  or  sodium  forms  a  purple 
solution  in  boiling-hot  water,  and  thus  its  presence  can  be  detected 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  triturate  the 
substance  with  soda  and  some  charcoal,  fuse  the  mixture  in  the 
closed  tube,  and  after  it  is  cold  to  drop  a  little  boiling  water  into  the 
tube.  After  a  time  this  assumes  a  more  or  less  intense  purple  color, 
from  the  dissolvt*d  telluride  of  sodium. 

This  tust  is  a})])licable  not  only  to  substances  containing  metallic 
tellurium,  but  also  to  the  acids  of  tellurium,  which  are  thus  reduced 

According  to  von  Kobell,  the  natural  tellurium  compounds  when 
gently  heated  in  a  matrass  with  much  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
impart  to  it  a  pur})le  or  hyacinth-red  color,  which  disappears  on 
adding  water,  while  a  blackish-gray  precipitate  is  formed.  When  a 
mineral  containing  tellurium  is  treated  on  coal  it  generally  yields  a 
wliite,  tellurous  acid  coat,  with  a  reddish-yellow  border,  which  dia- 
api)ears   under   the  II,  F.,  imparting  to   the   flame   a  green,  or  in 
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presence  of  selenium  a  bluish-greeny  tinge,  p.  66.  Should  the  liorse* 
radish  odor  be  also  perceived  this  is  a  certain  indication  of  selenium. 

If  the  mineral  contains  lead  or  bismuth  and  is  treated  alone  on 
coal  for  only  a  few  moments,  no  pure  tellurous  acid  coat  is  obtained, 
but  a  mixture  of  this  with  oxide  of  lead  or  bismuth  is  liable  to  be 
deposited.  This  difficulty  can  be  remedied  by  mixing  the  powdered 
assay  with  an  equal  volume  of  vitrified  boracic  acid  and  treating  it 
in  B.  F.  The  oxide  of  lead  or  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  the  boracic 
acid,  notwithstanding  the  reducing  flame,  and  yields  no  coat,  while 
the  tellurium  alone  volatilizes  and  coats  the  coaL  When  much 
selenium  is  also  present  a  portion  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  coal,  and 
then  the  tellurous  acid  coat  is  less  distinct.  In  such  cases  the 
mineral  must  also  be  tested  in  the  open  tube. 

Melonite  in  the  open  tube  gives  a  sublimate  fusible  to  colorless 
drops,  and  leaves  a  gray  mass ;  on  coal  bums  with  a  bluisli  flame, 
giving  a  white,  volatile  coating  and  a  greenish-gray  residue ;  in  B.  F. 
with  soda  a  gray  powder  of  magnetic,  metallic  nickel  (Dana). 

O.  Examination  for  Non-Metallic  Elements  and  Acids. 

1.  OXYQEK,  0,  AND  HYDROGEN,  H,  IN  COMBINATION  AS 

Water, — tL 
Occurrence  of  water  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  most  natural  salts,  many  sili« 
cates,  and  the  natural  hydrates,  but  also  occurs  only  as  an  accidental 
ingredient  of  many  minerals,  as  shown  by  their  respective  chemical 
composition,  already  given  in  various  places. 

Szamination  for  Water, 

This  is  performed  very  simply  in  a  matrass,  p.  21,  Fig.  26,  A^ 
which  has  been  freed  from  moist  air  by  warming  and  drying  it^ 
p.  21,  after  which  it  is  gradually  heated  in  the  spirit  flame.  If  the 
substance  contains  mechanically  combined  water,  or  is  a  salt  which 
contains  chemically  combined  water  and  is  itself  soluble  in  watei 
the  combined  water  will,  in  the  former  ease  be  entirely  vaporized  by 
the  first  action  of  the  heat,  and  in  the  latter  case  partly.  The  vapor 
condenses  in  the  narrow,  cold  part  of  the  neck  to  drops,  which  are 
plainly  visible.  A  substance  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  seldom 
yields  its  chemically  combined  water  at  first,  but  when  the  matrass 
is  heated  to  redness  the  water  escapes  and  condenses  as  before.    To 

23 
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obtain  a  distinct  water  reaction  from  silicates  containing  little  wita; 
they  must  be  powdered,  and,  if  necessary,  heated  with  the  blowp^ 
Some  phenomena  which  may  occur  while  testing  for  water  hate  ben 
especially  noticed  on  pp.  60  and  61. 


2.  NiTBOOBir,  Ny  AND  OXYGEK,  0,  OOMBIKSD  AS  NiTBIO 

•« 

Acid, — K. 

This  acid  occurs  with  potassa  in  nitre,  vide  potassa;  with  sods  in 
$oda  nitre,  vide  soda ;  and  with  lime  in  nitrocaldte,  vide  lima 

Examination  for  Nitrio  Aoid, 

Including  the  blotopipe  eharacteristics  of  nitrates  in  general 

Nitrates,  part  of  which  fuse  in  the  matrass  when  heated,  aw 
thereby  decomposed  more  or  less  readily.  When  the  acid  is  com- 
bined with  strong  bases,  oxygen  alone  is  at  first  liberated,  bat  in  so 
small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  recognized  by  means  of  a  glowing 
splinter;  nitrites  remain,  which  are  perfectly  decomposed  only  by » 
very  strong  heat  Nitrate  of  ammonia  fuses  very  easily  and  is 
decomposed,  with  ebullition,  into  water,  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen; 
if  heated  too  quickly  or  strongly,  or  in  a  matrass  with  a  narrow 
neck,  an  explosion  is  liable  to  occur.  Salts  with  weaker  bases  evolve 
at  a  moderate  heat  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid,  the  latter  being  recog« 
nized  by  its  yellow  color  and  its  odor. 

When  nitrates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths,  are  so 
strongly  heated  on  coal,  that  the  coal  in  contact  with  them  glows, 
they  deflagrate  violently  and  are  converted  into  carbonates.  Other 
nitrates  deflagrate  less  vividly  and  leave  their  bases  as  earths,  metal- 
lic oxides,  or,  in  case  the  latter  are  easily  reduced,  as  metals,  ^bich 
if  volatile  pass  off  partly  or  entirely  in  fumes,  and  coat  tJie  coaL 

A  small  amount  of  a  nitrate  present  in  another  salt  or  substance 
can  be  readily  detected,  by  heating  it  with  rather  more  than  its 
volume  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  in  the  closed  tube  or  matrass.  The 
tube  is  then  filled  with  gaseous  nitrous  acid,  the  yellow  color  of 
which  may  be  most  clearly  seen  by  looking  down  through  the  tube. 
Should  there  be  so  little  nitrate  present  that  this  color  cannot  be 
plainly  seen,  the  minutest  quantities  may,  according  to  Stein  (PolyU 
Ceniralhhy  1859,  No.  23,  p.  1624),  be  detected  by  heating  the  assay 
with  litharge,  which  at  first  absorbs  the  nitric  acid,  but  yields  it  up 
at  a  higher  temperature. 

A  slip  of  filter  paper  which  has  been  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
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porotosalphate  of  irony  free  from  sesquioxide  and  acidulated  witli 
lome  Bulphoric  acid,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  tube,  and,  if 
nitrous  acid  is  present,  will  assume  a  yellowish  to  brown  color.  In 
this  way  the  nitric  acid  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitre  with  1000 
parts  of  sulphate  of  soda,  containing  only  0.0005  nitric  acid,  can  be 
distinctly  shown.  The  paper  quickly  loses  its  color  if  too  strongly 
heated,  and  therefore  the  tube  or  matrass  should  be  rather  long.* 
Jfitre,  soda  nitre^  and  nitrocalcite  are  immediately  recognized  a^ 
nitrates  by  the  above  tests^and  their  bases  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  color  they  impart  to  the  flame. 

8.  Gabbok,  0,  AKD  Oabbonic  Acid,  0. 

Occurrence  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and 

in  metallurgical  products. 

Carbon  occurs  in  nature 

a.  Alone  in 
Diamond,  G; 

Anthracite,  0,  which  leaves  on  combustion,  however,  more  or  less 

ash,  consisting  of  Si,  ^,  and  £!e ; 
Native  coke.    Some  varieties  afford  bitumen.— Dana. 

Graphite,  G,  usually  containing  Fe,  Si,  Oa»  £[,  and  £[ ;  sometimes 

also  Gr ; 
Black-band  from  Westphalia  and  England  consists  essentially  of 

te  C,  with  a  little  (Ca,  fig)  0,  Ca  S,  Si,  A  Se,  and  fl,  with  13 

to  35  coal ; 
Pyrorthite,  vide  cerium ; 
Slate,  vide  potassa. 

b.  Combined  with  hydrogen  in 

Idrialite, — G*  H',  with  94.8  G  and  5.2  H,  mixed  with  cinnabar  and 

earthy  substances  in  inflammable  cinnabar  (Quecksilberbranderz) 

from  Idria; 
Kccnlite,— G*  H,  with  92.3  G  and  7.7  H ; 
Fichtelite,  teooretin,  hartite,  branchite,  compounds   corresponding 

more  or  loss  closely  to  G'  H*,  witb  S8.2  G  and  11.8  H ; 
Petroleum  (naphtha,  mineral  oil),  from  various  localities, — C  II  or 

G'  H',  with  85.7  to  87.8  G  and  12.2  to  14.3  H ; 


*If  the  Uthai^  oontuns  peroxide  of  lead  and  there  are  metallic  chlorides  present, 
hjdrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  are  evolved  hy  the  heat  and  thcso  also  color  the  paper 
The  presence  of  the  peroxide  is  detected  by  heating  the  lithar;:<'  with  salt  and  bi$ul< 
phate  of  potassa,  when  chlorine  is  liberated  and  can  be  rccumii /.mI  hy  its  odor  or  by 
tUi  bleachiniic  eflfect  on  indigo  paper. 
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Ozocerite,  paraffin,  hatchettite,  neft-gil,  probably  C  H ; 

Scbeererite,  perhaps  C*  H*,  with  76  0  and  25  H; 

Elaterite,  essentially  CH*. 

Dana  enumerates  farther,  under  simple  hydrocarbons : — Ohrisniir 

tite,  pittolium,  urpethite,  hatchettite,  zietrisikite,  and  naphthaliiL 
c  Combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 

Asphaltum, — C,  H,  0,  in  varying  proportions ; 

Eetinite  (Erdharz),  which  name  is  properly  used  to  designate  the 
mineral  resins  of  brown  coal ;  here  may  be  included  krantzite, 
— C"  H*  0  ;  walchowite, — C**  H*  0 ;  pyroretin,  of  similar  com- 
position; piauzite;  anthracoxene ; 

Middletonite,— C"  H"  0,  with  86.3  C,  7.91  H,  6.76  0 ; 

Scleretinite,— C"  H'  0,  with  80  C,  9.3  H,  10.7  0 ; 

Dopplerite,— C*  H'  0',  with  51.6  C,  5.3  H,  43  0 ; 

Amber  {succinite), — C,  H,  0 ;  amber  consists  of  succinic  acid,  an 
ethereal  oil,  two  resins,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  an 
insoluble  substance,  the  succinite  proper,  which  forms  the  chief 
constituent ;  according  to  Schr5tter  the  whole  mass  may  be 
expressed  by  C"  H'  0 ; 

Bituminous  coal, — C,  H,  0,  in  variable  proportions,  with  carbon 
predominating  (74  to  96  per  cent) ;  oxygen  =  3  to  20  per  cent; 
hydrogen  =  0.5  to  5.5  per  cent,  and  very  little  nitrogen :  further 
impurities  (1  to  30  per  cent)  arising  from  earths,  metallic  oxides 
and  sulphides,  especially  iron  pyrites ; 

Brown  coal  and  lignite ;  composition  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
more  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ; 

Dysodile,  according  to  Ehrenberg  a  polishing  slate  composed  of  infu- 
sorial shells  and  permeated  with  mineral  resin. 
Dana  further  enumerates,  under  oxygejiated  hydrocarbons : — Geo- 

cerite,  geomyricite,  copalite,  ambrite,  bathvillite,  xyloretinite,  leuco- 

petrite,   euosmite,   rochlederite,    schlanite,    guyaquillite,    stanekite, 

tasmanite,  and  hircite. 

Under   acid  oxygenated  hydrocarbons'. — Butyrellite,  geocerellite, 

briiecknerollite,  succinellite,  retinellite,  and  melanellite. 
d.  Combined  with  oxygen  as  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  is  found  in  nature,  both  as  a  free  gas,  and  combined 

with  ])ases  in  many  minerals,  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
Small  quantities  of  carbon  are  likewise  disseminated  throughout 

several  minerals,  either  free,  or  combined  with  hydrogen,  oxygen, 

or  nitrogen.     In   metallurgical  products  carbon  forms  an  essential 

constituent  of  raiv  iron  and  steely  while  other  products,  esi)eciall} 

iron  benrs,  frequently  contain  a  little  carbon,  vide  iron. 
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Bymtnatton  for  Oarbon  and  Oarbonlo  Aoid, 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  minerals  belonging 

here. 

Diamond. — The  experiments  of  Petzboldt  indicate  that  no  extraor- 
dinarily high  temperature  is  required  for  the  combustion  of  dia- 
mond, bat  that  diamond  dust,  produced  by  rubbing  two  diamonds 
together,  may  be  burned  on  platinum  foil  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and 
it  is  said  to  glow  as  brightly  as  coal  dust  under  similar  treatment 
A  small  diamond  placed  on  the  foil  is  said  to  be  likewise  entirely 
consumed  by  directing  the  blowpipe  flame  down  upon  it,  while 
toward  the  end  it  glows  brightly.  A  very  higli  temperature  is  neces- 
sary only  in  burning  larger  diamonds.  The  product  of  combustion 
is  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Anthracite  usuailj  yields  in  the  matrass  moisture,  but  no  empy- 
reumatic  oil;  it  is  not  combustible  in  the  candle-flame.  Heated  in 
the  platinum  spoon  with  the  0.  F.  it  bums  very  slowly,  without 
flame,  and  leaves  an  ash,  containing  more  or  less  iron. 

Graphite  sometimes  yields  considerable  water.  Heated  over  the 
spirit-lamp  in  the  platinum  spoon  it  is  unaltered ;  in  the  forceps  in 
0.  F.  it  gradually  decreases  in  volume.  The  streak  produced  by  it 
on  flre-clay  and  ignited  in  the  0.  F.,  until  all  the  carbon  is  gone, 
frequently  becomes  red  from  oxide  of  iron.  The  powder  heated  to 
redness  with  nitre  in  the  platinum  spoon  deflagrates,  and  after  wash- 
ing away  the  salt,  now  chiefly  altered  to  carbonate  of  potassa,  earthy, 
and  metallic  admixtures  remain,  which  may  be  further  tested  as  for 
silicates,  p.  155. 

Black  band  from  Westphalia  yields  water,  and  a  feebly  bituminous 
odor  in  the  matrass.  B.  B.  on  coal,  burns  reddish -brown.  Acids 
liberate  carbonic  acid ;  when  boiled  with  aqua  regia  it  finally  leaves 
only  coal  and  a  trace  of  silica. 

Inflammable  cinnabar  {Quecksilberbranderz)  from  Idria,  contain- 
ing idrialite,  fuses  in  the  matrass  and  evolves  mercurial  and  sulphur- 
ous vapors  and  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  leaving  a  coaly,  porous 
residue.  B.  B.  on  a  clay  capsule  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  evolving 
smoke  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving  a  brownish-red  ash. 

Kcenlite  fuses  at  114°  C.  and  is  decomposed  with  ebullition  at 
200**.    It  leaves  a  coaly  residue. 

Ozocerite  fuses  in  the  candle-flame  to  a  clear,  oily  fluid,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling.  At  a  higher  heat  it  bums  with  a  flame  and 
volatilizes,  sometimes  leaving  a  slight  coaly  residue. 
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Scheererite,  according  to  Stromeyen  fases  at  45^  G.  to  a  coloikv 
fluid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  radiated  mass.  Aboye  100^  it  vH^ 
tilizes  and  condenses  in  acicular  crystals.  It  boms  completely  witt 
a  somewhat  sooty  flame  and  slight  odor. 

AspTudtum  fuses  very  easily  in  the  matrass,  eTolymg  an  empjm* 
matic  oil,  a  little  ammoniac^  wat^r,  and  combustible  gasei,  ni 
leaving  a  coaly  residue,  which  yields  by  combustion  on  a  claycit^wili 
an  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  sesqnioxide  of  iroii 
It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke. 

Retinite  from  Halle  fuses  in  the  matrass,  blackens,  and  yields  I 
brown,  thick  oil  and  acid  water.  It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  tad 
much  smoke. 

Amber  fuses  with  some  difficulty  in  the  matrass,  yields  wita^ 
empyreumatic  oil,  succinic  acid,  and  gases,  and  leayea  amber  rail 
(  Bernsteincolophonium ). 

It  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and  a  peculiar  agreeable  odor. 

Bituminous  coal  heated  in  the  matrass  is  infusible,  close-bunmf 
coal;  or  sinters  together,  open-burning  coal;  or  becomes  soft  and 
swells  up,  caking  coal.  It  evolves  in  all  cases  empyreumatic  pro- 
ducts and  combustible  gases,  often  including  sulphuretted  hydrc^ 
The  residue  is  coke,  having  a  more  or  less  metallic  lustre,  whidi 
takes  fire  with  difficulty  in  the  air  and  behaves  like  anthracite. 

Held  in  the  candle-flame,  or  heated  B.  B.  on  the  day  capsule^  it 
bums  with  a  luminous,  smoky  flame,  and  when  all  the  coal  is  con- 
sumed leaves  an  ash,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime  (gypsum), 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Brown  coal  is  infusible  in  the  matrass,  but  some  varieties  are 
somewhat  softened ;  on  further  heating  they  evolve  combustible 
gases,  acid  water,  empyreumatic  oils,  and  a  peculiar,  disagreeable 
odor.  There  is  a  large  residue,  which  tested  in  the  open  air  behaves 
like  coal,  and  often  leaves  a  considerable  ash. 

It  burns  in  the  candle-flame,  or  on  the  clay  capsule,  with  a  smoky 
flame  and  disagreeable  odor. 

According  to  von  Kobell  bituminous  coals  and  tisphaUum  boiled 
with  potassa  lye,  impart  to  it  only  a  feeble,  yellowish  color,  or  none 
at  all.  If  their  powder  is  boiled  with  ether  in  a  matrass,  or  closed 
tube,  which  is  placed  in  hot  water,  asphaltum  colors  it  wine,  or 
brownish-red,  but  the  coals  only  pale  yellowish,  or  not  at  aU. 
Asphaltum  is  also  much  more  fusible  than  the  most  fusible  bitumin- 
ous coals,  and  melts  in  drops  in  the  candle  flame. 

The  brown  coals  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  brown  color  which 
they  impart  to  boiling  potassa  lye.    The  bituminous  coals  ignited  io 
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Qie  candle-flame^  or  before  the  blowpipe,  are  immediately  extin- 
guished when  removed  from  the  flame,  bat  the  brown  coals  continue 
to  glow  for  some  time. 

Dysodiley  from  Oleimbach  near  Oiessen,  bams  with  a  flame  and  a 
^Liaagreeable  odor.  In  the  mafci*a88  it  yields  water  and  a  yellow, 
•^mpyrenmatic  liqaid.  B.  B.  it  scales  ofi*,  and  after  the  organic  por- 
tions are  destroyed  leaves  a  red  residne,  which  strongly  heated  fuses 
to  a  reddish-brown  slag,  that  scratches  glass  and  is  not  attacked  by 
4U$ids,  but  yields  silica  with  potassa.  With  borax  and  S.  Ph.  it  shows 
iron  and  silica. 

In  minerals  and  other  substances,  excepting  metals  and  their  com- 
binations, which  contain  carbon,  or  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen with  a  trifling  admixture  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  the  carbon  can 
be  detected  by  ignition  with  antimonate  of  potassa,  p.  51.  The  fine 
powder  is  mixed  in  the  agate  mortar  with  two  to  three  volumes  of 
the  antimonate,  if  consisting  chiefly  of  earthy  matters,  and  with  six 
to  eight  volumes  if  containing  metallic  sulphides,  and  then  heated 
to  redness  in  a  matrass  over  the  spirit-lamp.  The  carbon  is  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  the  antimonic  acid,  forming  carbonic  acid,  which 
eombines  with  the  liberated  potassa,  while  if  a  notable  amount  of 
<»rbon  or  sulphur  is  present,  a  little  oxide  of  antimony  volatilizes 
and  partly  condenses  in  the  neck.  When  the  substance  consists  of 
metallic  sulphides,  sulphate  of  potassa  and  a  little  sulphide  of  potas- 
fiium  are  formed.  When  cold  the  matrass  is  filled  nearly  to  the  neck 
with  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  to  boiling.  The  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  potassa  dissolve,  with  part  of  the  undecomposed 
antimonate  of  potassa,  while  most  of  the  latter  remains  with  the 
earths  and  metallic  oxides. 

To  the  quite  warm  solution  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added, 
which  causes  efiervescence,  more  or  less  lively  according  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  present  Not  a  bubble  will  be  seen  to  ascend  if 
the  substance  contained  no  carbon,  but  several  will  be  perceived  if  a 
trifling  amount  of  carbon  was  present.  It  must  be  observed,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  solution  should  be  warm  enough  to  allow  the  carbonic 
acid  to  escape. 

Carbonates  vary  as  to  their  behavior  in  the  matrass.  When  com- 
bined with  earths  or  metallic  oxides  the  carbonic  acid  frequently 
escapes  below  a  red-heat,  while  many  of  the  oxides  become  more 
highly  oxidized,  like  protoxide  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
completely  decomposed  at  a  red-heat;  carbonate  of  lime  only  im- 
perfectly, but  it  can  be  entirely  decomposed  by  moistening  the  unde- 
composed salt  with  water  and  again  strongly  igniting  it.     Carbon- 
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ates  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  strontia  and  baiyta,  alone  are  not  altered^ 
carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimes  unchanged. 

All  the  non-volatile  carbonates  are  decomposed  on  coal ;  the  ei^ 
bonates  of  the  alkalies  and  baryta  fuse,  sink  into  the  coal,  erdn 
carbonic  oxide,  and  react  very  stxongly  alkaline  on  moistened  litm« 
paper.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  fuse  with  silica  on  platinum  yna, 
or  on  coal,  with  effervescence  to  a  clear,  colorless  glass ;  they  ato 
yield  their  carbonic  acid  with  effervescence  when  fused  with  bona 
or  S.  Ph.,  as  do  also  the  other  carbonates. 

The  simplest  method  of  detecting  carbonic  acid  with  certain^  ii 
any  substance  consists  in  pouring  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  it 
in  a  glass  vessel  and  observing  whether  any  effervescence  ensues;  itt 
case  sulphides  are  certainly  absent,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  maybe 
used.  The  glass  should  be  slightly  heated  if  no  gas  is  othenriai 
evolved.  It  is  not  well  to  use  concentrated  acids,  since  many  car- 
bonates are  only  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  6.  g.  witherite. 

Examination  for  Oarbon  in  Metallurgical  Prodnoti. 

In  raw  iron,  steel,  and  bears,  the  carbon,  whether  chemically  com- 
bined, or  only  disseminated  as  graphite,  is  most  simply  found  by 
digesting  a  small  fragment  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  about  six  times 
its  weight  of  fused  chloride  of  silver  and  some  water  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  whole  covered  with  a 
watch-glass,  until  all  the  iron  is  dissolved.  The  iron  is  converted 
into  protochloride,  the  carbon  remains  behind,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  silver  is  reduced.  The  carbon  generally  contains  earthy 
matters  and  may,  if  desired,  be  tested  with  antimonate  of  potass^ 
p.  359. 

Metallurgical  products  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphidef 
may  also  be  tested  for  disseminated  coal  with  antimonate  of  potMss. 

4.  Boron,  B,  akd  Bo&aoio  Aoid,  B. 
Occurrence  of  boracic  acid  in  the  mineral  kingdom* 

It  occurs  combined  with 

a.  Water  in 
Sassolite,— B  +  3  fl. 

b.  With  soda  in 
Borax,  vide  soda. 

c.  With  ammonia  in 
Larderellite,  vide  ammonia. 
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tL  With  earths  and  metallic  oxides  in 
ioracite,  vide  magnesia; 
Tlezite, 


Wcfolime; 


Borocalcite, 

Eydroborocalcite, 

Sydroboracite, 

BnsBczite,  vide  manganese. 

e.  In  eilicatesy  especially  in 

Datolite, 

Botryolite,         . ,  ,. 
.    .   .^         >  videlxmei 

Danbnrite, 

Tonrmaline,  vide  magnesia. 

Bzaminstion  for  Boraoio  Aoidj 

Including  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  mincrah  containing  iU 

Sassolite  yields  in  the  matrass  water  and  a  little  ammonia. 

On  platinum  wire  or  coal  fases,  with  intumescence,  to  a  dear 
glass,  and  tinges  the  flame  yellowish-green.  If  gypsum  is  present 
the  glass  becomes  cloudy  on  cooling. 

Borax  in  the  matrass  yields  much  water  and  puffs  up,  becoming 
black  in  the  hottest  parts,  from  charring  of  the  adherent  organic 
matters;  a  burnt  odor  is  also  perceptible. 

B.  B.  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  clear,  colorless  bead,  and  yields 
a  soda  flame.  The  reaction  of  boracic  acid  is  only  obtained  by  the 
•pedal  test,  soon  to  be  described. 

Larderellite  yields  in  the  matrass  water  and  ammonia,  and  a 
slight,  white  sublimate;  at  a  higher  heat  it  fuses.  On  platinum 
wire  shows  pure  boracic  acid  reactions. 

All  the  borates  intumesce  more  or  less  when  heated,  and  then 
ftise  to  a  bead.  The  bases,  if  volatile,  are  removed,  e,  g,y  ammonia 
and  oxide  of  mercury,  and  leave  pure  boracic  acid.  When  the  bases 
do  not  color  the  flame,  the  salt  affords  the  yellowish-green  boracic 
acid  flam&  When  no  such  flame  is  produced,  or  when  the  substance 
containing  the  boracic  acid  does  not  also  color  the  flame  green,  the 
acid  may  frequently  be  detected  by  using  sulphuric  acid,  p.  75. 

Turner  has  proposed  a  test  for  boracic  acid  in  salts  and  minerals 
as  follows: — The  fine  powder  is  mixed  to  a  paste  with  a  little  water 
and  one  part  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  four  and  ono-half  parts  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  and  one  part  finely-powdered  fluorspar,  perfectly  free 
from  boracic  acid,  p.  51.     It  is  then  fused  on  platinum  wire  withir 
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the  blue  flame,  aud  as  soon  as  the  water  is  expelled,  flaoboncic  add 
is  formed,  which  is  volatilized  and  imparts  a  yellowish-green  tinge 
to  the  flame.  This  coloration  is  yery  transient,  howeyer,  and  mxd 
be  looked  for  with  great  attention,  if  little  boracic  acid  is  pretant 
According  to  Merlet,  three  to  four  parts  of  the  flax  are  requisite  Ib 
obtain  a  sure  result. 


5.  SiLIOIUMy  Si,  AND  SlLIOIO  AOID,  SL 

The  occurrence  of  silicic  acid  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ami  it 

metallurgical  products. 

Silicic  acid  occurs  very  frequently  in  nature,  partly  firee,  pu^ 
combined  with  water,  and  partly  with  various  bases,  with  which  it 
forms  natural  silicates. 

a.  In  the  free  state  it  constitutes  quartz^  of  which  several  yarietifli 
are  distinguished : 

Bock  crystal,  smoky  quartz.  Si ; 

Amethyst,  Si,  with  a  very  little  S'a,  Oa,  Ag,  Se,  etc; 

Ordinary  quartz,  Si,  with  very  little  Be,  Hn,  £l,  Ca,  eta 

Among  the  varieties,  distinguished  by  color,  lustre,  or  stmctaio^ 
are: — Rose  quartz,  milky  quartz,  siderite  or  sapphire-quartz  (of 
indigo  or  Berlin-blue  color),  prase  (le^k-green),  cat's  eye  (greenish- 
white  to  greenish-gray  and  olive-green,  also  red  and  brown),  aventn- 
riiie  (yellow,  red  or  brown,  with  numerous  minute  scales  of  mici) 
or  small  Assures  in  different  directions),  flbrous  quartz,  in  panlld 
fibres,  aggregated  into  flattened  groups, 

Ferruginous  quartz,  Si,  mixed  with  red  or  yellow  oxide  of  iron ; 
Hornstone,  Si,  with  a  little  Ca,  3kl,  and  fie; 
Lydian  stone  (touchstofie),  Si,  with  Ca,  ^1,  l?e,  and  0; 
Jasper,  Si,  with  a  little  Xl  and  3Sfe; 

Chalcedony,  carnelian,  onyx,  sardonyx,  heliotrope,  plasma^  Mochft- 
stone.  Si,  with  very  small  quantities  of  t,  S"a,  Sfg,  Xl,  andfiB? 
Chrysoprase,  Si,  combined  with  a  little  Ca,  Xl,  fie,  and  Si; 

Flint,  Si,  with  trifling  amounts  of  Ca,  Xl,  fie,  £[,  and  organic  mst* 

ters ; 
Agate,  composed  of  several  varieties  of  quartz  intermixed,  viz.^- 

ameth yst,  chalcedony,  and  jasper. 

b.  Combined  with  water  silicic  acid  forms 

Opal,  essentially  amorphous  silicic  acid  with  0.1   to   13  per  cent 
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water,  and  frequently  containing  a  yery  little  i.,  ^a,  Oa,  iSig, 
£l,Se. 
It  includes 
clous  opal,  fire-opaly  common  opal,  hydrophane,  semiopal,  hyalite, 
menilite,  cacholong,  jasp-opal  {JEisen-Opal)  and  fiorite  (siliceous 
or  pearl  sinter). 
Finally  are  to  be  here  included: 
Float-stone  and  alumocalcite,  containing  alumina  and  lime,  Tripoli 
slate,  tripolite,  and  infusorial  earth. 
c  In  combination  with  various  bases  silicic  acid  forms  a  great 
number  of  natural  silicates,  which  have  been  already  enumerated. 
It  is  also  a  chief  constituent  of  many  ores,  dressed  on  the  large  scale, 
«nd  of  most  slags,  while  minute  quantities  of  silicium  alsr  occur  in 
raw  iron,  steel,  and  certain  bears,  p.  221. 

Bzamination  for  Silioio  Aoid, 

Including  the  general  bloiopipe  characteristics  of  the  above-naif^ti 

minerals  and  metallurgical  products. 

The  minerals  enumerated  under  quartz,  a,  yield  in  the  matrass  r%' 
water,  or  only  traces,  B.  B.  they  are  quite  infusible.  Their  powds* 
dissolves  slowly  in  borax  to  a  clear,  difficultly  fusible  glass,  whic> 
while  hot  is  frequently  colored  by  the  metallic  oxides  present.  The^ 
are  scarcely  attacked  by  S.  Ph. ;  with  soda  they  fuse  with  efFerves 
cence  to  a  clear  glass. 

The  minerals  enumerated  under  opal,  h,  yield  more  or  less  water 
in  tlie  matrass  and  lose  their  lustre.  In  the  forceps  they  are  infusi- 
ble, and  if  quickly  heated  decrepitate.  With  the  fluxes  they  behave 
like  the  preceding. 

The  silicates,  both  natural  and  artificial,  can  be  recognized  by 
means  of  S.  Ph.  and  soda.  They  are  nearly  all  decomposed  by  S. 
Ph.,  the  bases  combining  with  the  free  phosphoric  acid  and  leaving 
the  silica  undissolved.  The  test  is  performed  on  platinum  wire  by 
first  fusing  the  S.  Ph.  to  a  bead  and  then  attachiug  to  this,  while 
soft,  a  few  very  fine  splinters  of  the  silicate  and  treating  it  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  in  0.  F.  If  the  silicate  can  be  thus  decomposed  tl)e  bases 
dissolve,  leaving  a  silica  skeleton,  which  floats  in  the  hot,  clear  bead. 
If  the  bases  yield  with  S.  Ph.  at  a  certain  saturation,  either  by  flam- 
ing, or  on  cooling,  a  milk-white  or  opalescent  bead,  e,  g.,  lime,  mag- 
nesia,, glucina,  or  yttria,  the  bead  will  be  more  or  less  cloudy  on 
cooling,  and  the  presence  of  separated  silica  must  be  ascertained 
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while  it  is  hot    Should  the  silicate  not  be  decomposed  thns,  it  mai] 
be  tested  in  powder,  when,  if  decomposable,  it  will  leave  a  gelatiiuMI 
residue  of  silica.    Silicates  of  which  the  bases  are  chiefly  ziroofli^ 
cannot  be  perfectly  decomposed,  even  in  fine  powder,  and  their  siliii 
is  best  found  as  described  under  zirconia,  p.  197. 

When  a  substance  contains  but  little  of  a  silicate,  or  only  aoni 
disseminated  quartz,  the  silica  will  be  dissolved  and  the  S.  Ph.  beid 
shows  no  signs  of  separated  silicic  acid,  but  it  may  be  detected  in  tin 
wet  way,  by  proceeding  as  directed  for  silicates  under  lime,  ma^ 
nesia,  and  alumina.  The  silica  when  thus  separated  can  be  mHij 
recoguized  by  means  of  S.  Ph.  or  soda. 

With  soda  on  coal  and  on  platinum  wii'e  the  silicates  dissoltt 
with  effervescence,  some  perfectly,  some  only  partially.  For  special 
descriptions,  vide  p.  87  et  seq. 

When  a  compound  of  oxidized  substances,  which  arenotredooibb 
by  soda,  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  a  silicate,  s  slight  eSerm- 
cence  may  be  observed  when  testing  it  with  soda,  from  which  fiie 
presence  of  silicic  acid  may  be  inferred,  provided  the  substance  if 
free  from  other  acids  that  withstand  the  fire.  It  is,  however,  alwaji 
safer  to  employ  the  wet  way. 

The  silicinm  in  raw  iron,  steel,  and  bears,  may  be  found  by  disaoh- 
ing  the  product  in  nitric  acid,  or  decomposing  it  with  chloride  of 
silver,  p.  360,  when  silica,  carbon,  etc.,  remain  behind.  The  residiie 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  incinerated  in  the  platinum  spoon,  and  the 
remaining  silica  tested  with  soda  on  coal. 


6.  Sulphur,  S,  and  Sulphubio  Acid,  & 

Their  occurreiice  in  the  mineral  kingdom  aiul  in  metaUurgioal 

products. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  nature : 

a.  As  native  Sulphur,  S,  frequently  rendered  impure  by  quartii 
lime,  iron,  coal,  water,  etc. 

b.  Combined  with  many  metals. 

Sulphuric  ucid   occurs  in  combination  with  alkalies,   earths,  and 

metallic  oxides, 
ill  the  minerals  containing  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been 

mentioned. 
Among  metallurgical  products  sulphur  forms  a  chief  ingredient 
of  the  inatts  (Steine  and  Leche),  which  have  already  been  enumer- 
ated under  the  respective  metals,  and  is  occasionally  an  SLCcesaorj 
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in  certain  raw  metals  and  compounds  of  metals,  which 
to  1)6  submitted  to  farther  treatment^  as  in  raw  iron ;  also  in 
in  slags. 

Snlphoric  acid  constitutes  a  chief  ingredient  of  artificial  sulphates 
^yitriols),  and  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  combined  with 
-earths  and  metallic  oxides,  in  ores  roasted  on  the  large  scale,  which 
.are  to  be  treated  for  their  metals,  or  the  production  of  alum,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper. 

Bzamiiiatioii  for  Sulphur  and  Sulphurio  Aoid, 

Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteriMce  of  sulphates  and 

sulphites. 

NcUive  sulphur  fuses  very  easily  in  the  matrass  and  sublimes  with 
a  brownish  color,  but  becomes  yellow  again  on  cooling;  foreign 
ingredients,  if  non-Yolatile,  remain  behind.  Ignited  on  coal  it  burns 
with  a  bluish-flame,  evolying  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  recognized 
by  its  characteristic  pungent  odor. 

In  its  combination  with  metals  sulphur  can  be  detected  in  various 
ways: 

a.  In  certain  cases  by  heating  the  substance  strongly  in  the  closed 
tube,  p.  62.  Some  sulphides  containing  a  high  proportion  of  sul- 
phur yield  a  sublimate  of  the  latter,  e.  g.,  Fe,  JPe,  5ln,  Cu.  If  the 
sulphur  is  combined  with  volatile  metals,  as  mercury  or  arsenic,  it 
sublimes  in  combination  with  the  metal,  and  the  sublimate  may  be 
recognized  by  its  color,  vide  sulphide  of  arsenic,  pp.  62  and  348, 
and  cinnabar,  pp.  63  and  305.     When  the  sulphur  is  combined  with 

antimony  a  strong  heat  produces  the  sublimate  of  Sb  with  Sb, 
already  mentioned,  p.  62. 

b.  By  roasting  in  the  open  tube,  p.  63,  et  seq.  Although  a  tri- 
fling amount  of  sulphur  may  not  always  produce  the  odor  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  yet  the  latter  will  redden  an  inserted  strip  of  moist- 
ened blue  litmus  paper.  Substances  which  contain  only  a  small 
amount  of  metallic  sulphides  and  yield  no  sulphurous  acid  when  in 
fragments,  will  do  so  if  treated  in  the  powdered  state. 

c.  By  heating  the  substance  on  coal  in  0.  F.  If  there  is  but  little 
sulphur,  however,  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  will  not  always  be 
perceptible. 

d.  In  most  cases  even  a  very  little  sulphur  may  be  dc^teeted  by 
fusing  the  powdered  substance  with  two  parts  of  soda,  perfectly  free 
from  sulphate,  p.  46,  and  one  part  borax  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  })rovided 
no  selenium  is  present  In  the  case  of  easily-fusible  metals,  which 
■pnTifAip  onlv  finelv-difW!'*miDatpd  sulphides  and  cannot  be  pulverized, 
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0.  g.y  raw  lead,  black  copper,  etc^  a  fragment  the  size  of  a  mogtiid- 
seed  or  small  pepper-corn  is  used;  in  case  of  metals  that  fuse  witk 
difficulty,  as  raw  iron,  the  necessary  amount  must  be  obtained  bf 
filing.  While  the  powdered  substance  is  fused  with  the  soda  aod 
borax  in  R.  F.,  or  the  glass  treated  by  the  side  of  the  metal  for  sons 
time,  sulphide  of  sodium  forms,  which  immediately  yields  a  sulphur 
reaction  when  the  fused  mass  is  remoyed  from  the  coal,  pulTeriae^ 
placed  on  a  bright  sheet  of  silver  and  moistened  with  water.  Sol* 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  colors  the  silver  quite  black, 
with  sulphide  of  silver,  if  a  notable  amount  of  sulphur  is  present; 
but  if  less  is  present,  only  dark-brown  or  yellow.  The  resulting 
stain  may  be  readily  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  moistened  charcoal 
or  fine  bone  ash.  The  borax  acts  advantageously  by  preventing  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  from  sinking  into  the  coal  and  by  forming  with 
it  a  mass  which  is  readily  removed. 

Since  selenium  forms  selenide  of  sodium,  which  has  a  similir 
effect  on  silver,  the  substance  must  always  be  previously  tested  alone 
on  coal,  to  ascertain  whether  a  selenium  odor  is  perceptible.  ShonU 
selenium  and  sulphur  occur  together,  the  test  for  sulphur  must  be 
performed  in  the  open  tube  and  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid 
ascertained  by  the  odor,  or  with  moistened  litmus  paper. 

The  sulphates  behave  variously  in  the  matrass  and  on 
coal.  The  sulphates  of  alkalies,  alkaline  earths^  and  lead^ 
are  not  at  all  decomposed  in  the  matrass.  An  imperfect  decomposi* 
tion  ensues  with  the  salts  of  other  strong  bases,  viz. :  protoxides  of 
iron  and  manganese  and  oxide  of  zinc;  the  heat  requisite  for  their 
complete  decomposition  cannot  be  produced.  The  salts  of  non^ha- 
line  earths  and  tlie  weaker  metallic  bases  are  more  or  less  readily 
decomposed.  When  the  salt  suffers  partial  decomposition  sulphuroua 
acid  is  evolved  and  may  be  recognized  as  usual. 

On  coal,  especially  in  R.  F.,  the  sulphates  of  the  fixed  aUcaliesdxA 
alkaline  earths  are  converted  into  sulphides,  with  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  the  former,  after  sinking  into  the  coal,  are  partially  vola- 
tilized and  form  a  white  coat,  p.  69.  If  moistened  with  water,  or, 
better  still,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  these  sulphides  evolve  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  remaining  sulphates  evolve  sulphurous  acid 
and  leave  partly  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  partly  reguline  metals,  or 
metals  containing  sulphur,  provided  the  reduced  metal  is  not  vola- 
tile ;  if  it  is,  a  coat  of  oxide  is  deposited. 

The  sulphites  are  all  decomposed  in  the  matrass,  leaving 

either  pure  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  basic  sulphates  with 

lulphides,  so  that  after  ignition  the  suli  hites  of  the  alkalies  or  alkfr 
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ne  earths  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  moistened  with  dilute 
Lydrochloric  acid.    On  coal  they  behave  like  the  sulphates. 

There  are  two  ways  of  detecting  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acids  in 
mlpbates  or  sulphites  and  in  other  salts  containing  small  quantities 
of  these  acids. 

a.  When  the  bases  of  the  salts  produce  no  coloration  in  the  glass 
flaxes,  sulphuric  acid  can  be  detected  by  forming  with  soda  and 
vlica  on  coal  in  R.  F.  a  bead,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  colorless, 
tfid  then  fusing  this  bead  with  a  little  of  the  salt  in  E.  F.  and 
observing  the  color  of  the  cold  glass.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced, 
forming  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  produces  a  yellow  to  dark -red 
color,  according  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present.  Should 
the  bases  be  metallic  oxides  which  color  the  fluxes,  the  salt  must 
first  be  decomposed  by  mixing  it  with  once  or  twice  its  amount  of 
soda,  igniting  the  mixture  in  0.  F.  on  platinum  foil  or  wire,  dissolv- 
ing the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  evapora- 
ting the  clear  solution  to  dryness  on  platinum  foil,  or  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  and  testing  the  salt  as  above  with  silicate  of  soda. 

b.  The  test  for  sulphuric  acid  may  be  performed  by  mixing  the 
salt  to  be  tested  with  soda,  or,  if  this  is  not  quite  free  from  sulphate 
of  soda,  with  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa,  fusing  it  in  E.  F.  on  coal, 
removing  the  fused  mass  from  the  coal,  into  which  part  of  it  will 
have  sunk,  and  moistening  it  on  silver  foil,  p.  88.  The  fused  mass 
may  also  be  covered  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  matrass, 
and  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tested  by  insert- 
ing a  strip  of  filter  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  matrass.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved  it  will  form  sulphide  of  lead,  and  color  the  paper  black  or 
brown. 

Dana  has  proposed  the  following  test  for  sulphur  {Chem,  Oaz., 
1851,  p.  459).  The  substance  is  fused  with  soda  in  E.  F.,  the  assay 
moistened  with  a  drop  of  water  in  a  watch-glass  and  a  bit  of  nitro- 
prusside  of  sodium,  as  large  as  a  pinhead,  added.  If  sulphur  in  any 
form  was  present  a  purple  color  will  be  produced,  to  which  Playfair 
first  called  attention.  It  is  well  to  add  some  starch  to  the  soda  when 
using  this  test  for  organic  substances,  viz. :  horn,  hair,  nails,  etc.  A 
bit  of  hair  four  inches  long,  wound  upon  platinum  wire  and  dipped 
in  the  mixture  of  starch  and  soda,  is  said  to  yield  an  unmistakable 
BulDhnr  reaction. 

Molybdate  of  ammonia  is,  according  to  Schlossberger  (CTienu 
OetUralbL  VI.  160),  an  exceedingly  sensitive  reagent  lor  sulphur.  A 
dilute  solution  of  it  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  colored 
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fine  blue  by  very  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydiogen  or  nI- 
phides  dissolved  in  water. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  sulphur  in  a  mineral  is  preant 
as  a  sulphide  or  sulphate,  von  Kobell  recommends  that  the  powdered 
substance  should  be  fused  with  potassa  in  the  platinum  spoon  before 
the  blowpipe.  The  spoon  with  its  contents  is  then  placed,  with  i 
strip  of  sheet  silver,  in  a  small  porcelain  vessel  and  oovered  witt 
water.  The  mass  dissolves,  and  after  some  time  the  silver  wiQ 
either  become  black,  or  remain  bright.  In  the  former  case  the  sob- 
stance  contains  a  sulphide,  e.  g.y  helvite,  eta  ;  in  the  latter  em  i 
sulphate,  provided  the  presence  of  sulphur  has  been  already  ascer- 
tained by  the  test  with  soda  on  coal.  Naturally  the  substance  moit 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  ingredient  which  could  have  a  redncing 
action. 

7.  Selekium,  Se. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Selenium  occurs  only  in  combination  with  metals :  in  clausthslite; 
tilkerodite,  zorgite,  and  lehrbachite,  vide  lead;  berzelianite,  tfide  oof- 
per ;  ticmannite,  vide  mercury ;  naumannite,  crookesite,  and  encai- 
rite,  vide  silver.  It  sometimes  forms  an  unessential  ingredient  of 
tellurium  minerals,  and  certain  galenas,  pyrites,  and  phosphates  of 
copper. 

Bzamination  for  Selenlnm. 

The  test  for  selenium  is  so  simple  that  even  a  trace  of  it  can  be 
detected  in  any  substance. 

For  the  behavior  of  tiemannite,  vide  p.  305. 

Compounds  which  are  not  volatile  in  the  closed  tube  are  tested  as 
follows  for  selenium :  A  fragment  is  ignited  on  coal  in  0.  F.  and 
immediately  held  under  the  nose,  when  any  selenium  present  will 
yield  the  pccMiliar  horse-radish  odor  of  the  gaseous  oxide,  p.  66.  If 
the  substance  contains  much  selenium,  brown  fumes,  consisting  only 
of  finely-divided  selenium,  will  be  evident,  before  the  assay  begins  to 
glow ;  afterward  a  steel-gray,  metallic  coat  forms,  which  sometimes 
has  a  red  border. 

Selenium  may  also  be  separated  from  its  combinations  by  heating 
the  substance  in  the  open  tube,  p.  63,  inclining  it  so  that  the  othei 
constituents  may  be  oxidized;  the  selenium  then  separates  and  con- 
denses in  the  tube  with  a  red  color.  If  there  is  much  selenium  the 
sii!)limate  appears  rather  steel-gray  near  the  assay.     Occasionallj 
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small  crystals  of  selenoas  acid  are  deposited  beyond  the  red  sub- 
limate, but  they  yolatilize  at  a  gentle  heat  If  sulphur  is  likewise 
present  it  escapes  as  sulphurous  acid  and  is  thus  recognized.  When 
a  trifling  amount  of  selenium  occurs  with  tellurium,  as  in  tetradym- 
ite^  and  the  assay  is  conducted  in  the  open  tube,  tellurous  acid  at  first 
collects  on  the  glass,  and  after  continued  heating  with  the  blowpipe 

this  appears  to  be  mingled  in  one  spot  with  a  red  substance,  which 

consists  of  selenium. 

Selenates  and  selenites  are  reduced  in  the  R  F.  on  coal  to  selenides, 

wiiich  emit  a  distinct  horse-radish  odor.    With  addition  of  soda  the 

reduction  is  more  rapid. 

8.  Phosphobus,  P,  and  Phosphobio  Acid,  P. 

TJuir  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  and  in  metallurgical 

products. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  always  found  in  nature  in  combination  with 
bases,  and  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  in  various  minerals, 
which  have  been  enumerated  under  lithia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
yttria,  manganese,  iron,  lead,  uranium,  and  copper. 

The  slags  produced  in  smelting  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ores  con- 
taining phosphates,  always  hold  some  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  be 
combined  with  various  bases;  iron  refining-cinders  also  frequently 
contain  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  raw  iron  is  not 
always  free  from  phosphide  of  iron. 

Zlzamination  for  Phosphorus  and  Phosphorio  Acid, 

Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteristics  of  phosphates. 

The  examination  for  phosphorus  occurs  chiefly  in  case  of  raw 
iron.  A  fragment  of  the  iron  weighing  about  100  milligr.  is  dis- 
solved by  warming  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  j)hosphorus 
into  phosphoric  acid  and  leaves  the  graphite  behind.  After  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  dry  mass  is  strongly  heated, 
until  it  evolves  no  more  acid  vapors,  and  is  then  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  vide  a  to  dy  below. 

Phosphates  are  not  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  matrass,  but 
some  are  fusible.    In  the  forceps,  or  on  ])latinnm  wire, 

Phot*phatep. 

most  of  them  can  be  fused,  especially  tlie  acid  salts,  and 
they  color  the  flame  pale  bluish-green,  provided  the  basrs  ])r()duce  no 
coloration.     On  coal  most  phosphates   can  also   be   fused  without 
decomposition,  since   the  combined  phosphoric  acid  is  either  not 

24 
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reduced  at  all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  The  most  evident  exampb 
of  this  is  neutral  phosphate  of  lead,  which  fuses  very  easily  to  a  bed 
on  coal,  but  scarcely  suffers  any  decomposition  in  the  B.  F.;  the  bead 
is  crystalline,  vide  p.  270  ei  seq.  Upon  fusion  with  soda  on  phd- 
num  wire,  or  in  the  platinum  spoon,  the  phosphates  yield  phosphate 
of  soda  and  the  bases  are  liberated. 

The  test  for  phosphoric  acid  may  be  variously  made: — 

a.  By  the  pale  bluish-green  color  imparted  to  the  flame,  p.  76. 

b.  When  the  substance  contains  more  than  four  to  five  per  cent  it 
may  be  tested,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  dissolving  some  of  it  io 
vitrified  boracic  acid,  preferably  on  coal  in  0.  F.,  inserting  into  Um 
fluid  glass  a  bit  of  fine  iron  wire,  rather  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  bead,  and  then  employing  a  strong  R.  F.  The  iron  oxidizes  at 
the  expense  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  producing  borate  of  iron  and 
phosphide  of  iron,  the  latter  fusing  by  a  strong  heat.  The  glass  at 
first  covers  the  wire,  but  reassumes  its  spherical  shape  when  the 
phosphide  fuses,  and  while  the  globule  is  cooling  a  glowing  may 
generally  be  observed  in  the  portion  attached  to  the  coal,  arising 
from  tlie  crystallization  of  the  phosphide  of  iron.  When  quite  cold 
the  glass  is  carefully  broken  between  paper  and  the  spherical,  metal- 
lic button  of  phosphide  of  iron  subjected  to  further  examination. 

It  should  be  magnetic  and  brittle,  and  its  fracture  should  show  an 
iron  color.  The  brittleness  of  the  phosphide  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  that^was  present.  If  the  substance  con- 
tained little  phosphoric  acid  the  button  may  even  be  somewhat  mal- 
leable and  withstand  rather  strong  blows  of  the  hammer  before 
breaking.  When  very  little  or  no  phosphoric  acid  was  present,  the 
wire  will  fall  from  the  broken  glass  bead  in  its  original  shape,  being 
only  burnt  on  the  ends  which  projected  from  the  bead. 

Should  the  substance  tested  for  phosphoric  acid  contain  other  col- 
stituents  which  can  be  reduced  by  the  iron  and  melted  to  a  button 
with  the  excess  of  iron,  e.  g,,  sulphuric  and  arsenic  acids,  or  metallic 
oxides  reducible  by  iron,  their  radicals  will  be  obtained  in  combina- 
tion with  the  iron,  and  a  preliminary  tost  for  such  bodies  must  be 
made. 

c.  Bun  sen  has  proposed  a  test  for  trifling  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  consists  in  mixing  the  substance  with  two  to  three  times 
as  much  soda  and  transferring  the  thoroughly  dried  mixture  to  the 
drawn-out  portion  of  a  tube,  somewhat  larger  than  that  represented 
in  Fig.  76.  After  again  heating  the  mixture  so  as  to  remove  all 
moisture,  a  long  bit  of  sodium  is  inserted  into  it  and  the  mixtnra 
fused  with  the  blowpipe.    When  cold,  the  portion  of  the  tube  con- 
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taining  the  fused  mass  is  broken  off,  laid  in  a  porcelain  dish  and 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water ;  if  phosphoric  acid  was  pres- 
ent the  well-known  odor  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  resembling 
decaying  fish,  will  be  evolved. 

d.  The  wet  way  may  be  employed  to  detect  phosphoric  acid  in  its 
combinations,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  when  a  substance  con- 
tiuns  so  little  phosphoric  acid  as  to  produce  no  reaction  by  the  flame 
testy  and  is  not  free  from  sulphuric  or  arsenic  acids.  Substances 
consisting  chiefly  of  earths  or  metallic  oxides  are  treated  by  tritu- 
rating forty  to  fifty  milligr.  in  fine  powder  with  five  parts  by  volume 
of  a  previously  prepared  mixture  of  four  parts  by  weight  of  soda 
with  one  of  silica  (as  proposed  by  Berzelius  for  the  quantitative  sep- 
aration of  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina),  in  the  agate  mortar, 
transferring  it  to  a  soda-paper  cylinder,  p.  42,  and  fusing  it  in  0.  F. 
on  coal  to  a  clear  bead.  The  bead  is  pulverized  in  the  steel  mortar, 
or  between  paper,  and  boiled  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  the  excess  of  soda 
dissolye,  while  in  presence  of  alumina,  silicate  of  alumina  and 
sodu,  with  other  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  remain  behind.  If  the 
substance  contained  little  or  no  alumina  and  no  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
a  notable  amount  of  silicic  acid  is  dissolved,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  liquid.  When  the 
s<:)lution  is  complete  the  dish  is  removed  from  the  flame,  and  after 
the  undissolved  parts  have  settled  the  liquid  is  either  filtered  or  care- 
fully decanted,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  from  the  residue  into 
another  small  dish.  If  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  much  silicate 
of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  it  is  well  to  boil  the  decanted  liquid  with 
addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  the  silica  separates  in  a 
gelatinous  state.  After  filtering  this  out,  the  solution  is  supersat- 
urated with  acetic  acid  and  §tirred  with  some  acetate  of  lead,  when, 
if  the  phosphoric  acid  amounts  to  several  per  cent.,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  phosphate  of  lead  is  at  once  formed,  which  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  dried  and  fused  in  a  shallow  cavity  on  coaL  If  it  has  been 
well  washed  a  white  or  yellowish  globule,  with  a  crystalline  surface, 
is  obtained,  which  behaves  like  phosphate  of  lead,  p.  270,  et  seq.  It 
may  further  be  tested  with  boracic  acid  and  iron. 

When  the  precipitate  formed  by  acetate  of  lead  is  so  trifling  that 
it  cannot  be  removed  without  partially  destroying  the  filter,  wlii(;h 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  would  then  be  rendered  impure  by  the  silica 
of  which  the  filter  ash  is  chiefly  composed,  a  drop  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  added,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  phosphate  of  lead,  in  such  quantity  that  it  may  be  readily  trans- 
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Terred  from  the  filter  to  the  coal.  When  this  is  fosed  B.  B.  the  ral* 
phate  is  reduced  partly  to  sulphide  of  lead,  which  soon  Yolatilim^ 
and  partly  to  metallic  lead,  which  gradually  volatilizes  and  leaffli 
small  globules  of  phosphate  of  lead,  that  can  be  recognized  with  th« 
aid  of  the  magnifier,  by  reason  of  its  characteristic  qualities. 

When  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  supposed  to  be  very  smaU, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  substance,  about  100  milligr.,  should  be  fuied 
with  five  times  its  volume  of  the  mixture  of  soda  and  silica,  in  two 
or  three  portions,  and  the  fused  beads  then  treated  as  before.  This 
is  especially  necessary  with  many  iron  ores.  Any  arsenic  acid  pres- 
ent is  reduced  and  volatilized,  while  any  sulphuric  acid  forms  sul- 
phide of  sodium,  which  goes  into  solution  and  yields  sulphide  of 
lead,  since  it  is  not  decomposed  by  the  acetic  acid.  The  sulphide  of 
lead  does  no  harm,  however,  as  it  is  volatilized  on  the  coal  and  leiTCS 
the  phosphate  of  le^ul  alone. 

9.  Ohlobike,  01. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Chlorine  is  always  found  in  nature  combined  with  other  elements 
The  minerals  containing  it  as  an  essential  constitnent  have  been 
enumerated  under  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  iron,  lead,  coppery 
mercury,  and  silver. 

Examination  for  Chlorine, 

Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteristics  of  chlorides  and 

chlorates. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  are  fusible  in  the  matrass.  Those  free  from 
water  are  more  or  less  volatile ;  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  manganese,  copper,  and  some  qthers,  are  not  decomposed; 
chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  reduced. 

Ou  platinum  wire  and  coal  the  chlorides,  even  those  which  with- 
stand the  hetit  in  the  matrass,  are  more  or  less  readily  decomposed 
into  oxides  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  blow- 
pi  p^'  flame,  or  are  reduced,  especially  on  coal.  Many  are  also  either 
entirely  or  only  ])artially  volatilized,  and  form  a  coat,  p.  69. 
chioratep  '^^^^  chlorafes  fuse  very  easily  in  the  matrass,  and  when 
the  base  is  an  alkali,  alkaline  earth,  or  other  strong  base, 
yield  oxygen  at  a  re^l-heat,  wliich  causes  a  glowing  splinter  to  burn 
when  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  matrass ;  after  strong  igni- 
tion, continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  pure  chlorides  remain.  Salts  of 
weaker  bases  evolve  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  leave  basic  chloridei. 
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On  Coal  the  chlorates  detonate  more  violently  than  the  nitrates  and 
leave  neutral  chlorides,  if  the  bases  are  powerful ;  the  feebler  bases 
remain  as  basic  chlorides. 

According  to  Berzelins,  chlorine  may  be  detected  in  its  compounds 
l)y  dissolving  oxide  of  copper  in  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  with  the 
O.  F.,  until  the  glass  is  opaque,  and  then  causing  the  substance  under 
examination  to  adhere  to  the  soft  bead,  which  is  then  treated  with 
the  tip  of  tlie  blue  flame.  If  chlorine  is  present  the  bead  will  be 
surrounded  with  an  intense  azure-blue  flame  of  chloride  of  copper, 
which  volatilizes  so  long  as  chlorine  remains.  A  fresh  addition  of 
the  substance  will  reproduce  this  reaction.  Bromine,  p.  77,  is  the 
only  other  body  occurring  in  minerals  which  produces  a  similar  flame. 
By  this  simple  test  chlorine  can  be  detected  with  certainty  in  earths, 
oxides,  and  baits. 

When  the  substances  contain  little  chlorine,  or  in  case  of  com- 
pounds which  injure  the  platinum  when  heated,  a  little  of  the 
powder  is  mixed  with  one-third  its  volume  of  oxide  of  copper,  tritu- 
rated 11  the  agate  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
mixture  spread  upon  coal  with  the  pestle.  The  mass  is  dried  B.  B., 
without  heating  it  to  redness,  and  then  the  blue  flame  is  directed 
immediately  upon  it,  when  the  azure-blue  flame  of  chloride  of  co])- 
per  appears  as  before.  The  flame  is  at  first  rather  greenisli-blue,  but 
soon  becomes  azure-blue.  When  the  compound  contains  no  chlorine 
there  will  be  no  perceptible  coloration.  Chlorides  like  chloride  of 
silver,  which  cannot  be  powdered,  must  be  beaten  as  thin  as  possible 
between  paper,  cut  up  with  the  scissors,  and  treated  on  coal  with 
water  and  oxide  of  copper  as  above. 

Another  method  proposed  by  Berzelius  for  detecting  chlorine  in 
chlorides  soluble  in  water,  consists  in  placing  some  protosulphate  of 
iron,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  on  a  bright  sheet  of  silver,  moistening  it 
with  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  laying  the  chloride  upon  it,  when  the 
silver  will,  after  a  time,  assume  a  black  color,  resembling  bronzed 
ware.  According  to  Merlet,  the  same  test  may  be  applied  to  insolu- 
ble chlorides,  after  first  fusing  them  on  platinum  wire  with  a  little 
soda,  so  as  to  form  soluble  chloride  of  sodium.  The  absence  of 
bromine,  which  produces  similar  reactions,  must  previously  be  asoer 
tained. 
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10.  Bbomine,  Br. 
lis  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom* 

liromine  has  thus  far  been  foaod  in  minerals  only  oombined  wilk 
lilver,  in  br  amy  rite  and  emholite^  vide  silver. 

It  also  occurs  in  exceedingly  minute  quantities  as  ^jfiiA  ^ 
todium  or  magnesiuniy  in  certain  salt  springs. 

Bxamination  for  Bromine, 

Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  bromides  and 

bromates. 

Bromides  and  bromates  behave  like  the  corresponding  chloridei 
and  chlorates  in  the  matrass.  On  coal  the  bromates  detonate  with 
some  violence  and  leave  neutral,  or,  in  case  of  weaker  bases,  basie 
bromides.  Bromides  of  potassium  and  sodium  give  a  white  coat  on 
coal,  p.  69. 

Many  bromides  are  either  volatilized  or  decomposed  on  platinnm 
wire,  or  on  coal,  and  diffuse  an  offensive  odor,  similar  to  chlorine. 
According  to  Berzelius,  they  afford  with  S.  Ph.  and  oxide  of  copper, 
or  with  sulphate  of  copper  on  silver,  the  same  reactions  ae  the 
chlorides ;  the  flame  has  not  a  pure  azure-blue  color,  however,  bnt 
inclines  to  green,  especially  on  the  edges,  p.  77.  When  all  the 
bromine  is  gone  the  green  flame  of  the  oxide  of  copper  alone 
remains. 

To  distinguish  bromides  from  chlorides  with  certainty,  Berzelina 
has  proposed  to  fuse  them  in  the  matrass  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
when  bromine  and  sulphurous  acid  are  liberated  and  the  matrass  is 
filled  with  reddish-yellow  vapors  of  bromine,  which  can  be  recog- 
•)ized  by  the  similarity  of  their  odor  to  that  of  chlorine,  notwith- 
standing the  sulphurous  acid.  Bromide  of  silver  forms  an  exception, 
ds  it  yields  very  little  bromine,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  asparagus-green  color  which  it  assumes 
when  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  after  fusion  with  the  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  p.  314. 

When  very  little  bromine  is  present  the  matrass  should  be  held 
vertically,  after  the  fusion,  so  that  by  looking  down  through  it  a 
thicker  stratum  of  the  vapors  may  be  observed  than  could  be  seen 
by  looking  sideways  through  the  wide  part.  Chlorine,  if  present, 
is  also  liberated  in  the  gaseous  state,  but  its  yellow  color  will  scaroelr 
be  perceptible,  if  little  is  evolved.    When  iodine  is  also  present  the 
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reaction  becomes,  indeed,  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  violet  iodine 
vapors. 

To  detect  bromine  in  brine,  e.  ^.,  the  mother-lye  &om  salines, 
Balard  has  proposed  to  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  lye, 
and  then  add  some  ether  to  it  and  agitate  the  whole  thoroughly.  On 
allowing  it  to  rest  the  ether  separates  and  is  colored  hyacinth-red  by 
the  dissolved  bromine.  This  ether  on  being  shaken  up  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa  loses  its  .color,  and  the  bromine  combines  with 
the  potassa,  so  that  after  evaporating  to  dryness  the  salt  can  be 
tested  for  bromine  by  means  of  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Heine  has 
employed  chlorine  water  in  place  of  the  gas,  to  separate  bromine 
from  its  combinations  in  saline  waters,  etc.* 

11.  Iodine,  I. 
Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  hingdonu 

Iodine  occurs  in  the  rare  minerals  iodyrite,  vide  silver,  and 
echwartzembergitey  vide  lead. 

It  also  occurs  with  sodium  and  magnesium  in  mineral  waters, 
especially  such  as  contain  chloride  of  sodium. 

Bzamination  for  Iodine, 

Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteristics  of  the  iodides  and 

iodates. 

Most  iodides  can  be  fused,  but  not  readily  volatilized,  in  the  mat- 
rass. In  presence  of  water,  or  an  iodate  of  a  weak  base,  vapors  of 
iodine  occasionally  result 

The  iodates  are  easily  decomposed.  In  the  matrass  the  salts  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  evolve  oxygen  and  leave  slightly 
alkaline  iodides.  The  other  iodates  at  the  same  time  evolve  violet 
iodine  vapors  and  leave  basic  iodides,  or  only  oxides.  On  coal  the 
iodates  deflagrate  slightly  and  leave  either  iodides,  or,  in  case  of 
weaker  bases,  residues  free  from  iodine.  Many  iodides  behave  like 
the  corresponding  bromides,  p.  374,  when  treated  on  platinum  wire 
or  coal. 

According  to  Berzelius,  iodides  tested  with  a  bead  of  S.  Ph.  con- 
taining oxide  of  copper,  produce  an  intense  green  flame,  p.  75. 

*  "  Chemische  Untenach.  d.  Soolen,  Salse,  Gradir-n.  Siede-Abf&lle  yon  sftmmd. 
Balinen  d.  Provinz  Sachwn."  Berlin,  1845.  (Printed  from  Karaien'i  und  f 
Deekm*t  Archw.  Bd.  XIX.)  S.  355. 
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When  iodides  are  fused  in  the  matrass  with  bisolphate  of  xAaUk, 
the  iodine  is  partly  sublimed  and  partly  fills  the  matrass  wih  Tiolet 
fapors,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  simultaneously  evolved.    The  test 
is  so  delicate  that  small  quantities  of  iodine  may  be  detected  in  salts, 
etc.,  but  iodide  of  silver  is  only  partially  decomposed ;  violet  vapors 
are,   indeed,   liberated,  but  most  of  the   iodide  of  silver  coUecta 
beneath  the  fused  acid  salt  to  a  drop,  which  retains  its  yellow  color 
in  the  sunlight,  p.  315. 

To  detect  a  little  iodine  in  saline  waters,  which  have  been  nearly 
freed  from  chloride  of  sodium  by  evaporation,  a  solution  of  starch  in 
boiling  water  is  usually  employed,  with  chlorine  water,  by  which  an 
insoluble  compound,  having  a  very  fine  blue  color,  is  formed.  Heine 
has  substituted  nitric  acid  for  chlorine  water  with  better  success,  and 
proceeds  thus:  The  solution  of  starch  in  hot  water  is  stirred  into  the 
neutral  solution  to  be  tested  for  iodine,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are 
added,  and  the  whole  again  stirred.  A  very  trifling  quantity  of 
iodine  produces  an  intense  blue  color. 

Stein  {Pol.  Centralbl,  1858,  p.  143)  has  proposed  the  following 
method  for  detecting  very  small  quantities  of  iodine  in  nitric  acid 
and  in  Chili  saltpetre.  A  suitable  quantity  of  the  acid  under  exam- 
ination is  put  into  a  test  tube  and  a  tin  rod  immersed  in  it,  until 
red  vapors  are  distinctly  visible,  after  which  the  tin  is  withdrawn,  a 
little  bisulpliide  of  carbon  added,  and  the  whole,  after  thorough 
shaking,  allowed  to  stand  a  few  mpments.  The  stratum  of  bisul- 
phide usually  collecting  above  the  acid  only  has  a  red  color,  unless 
there  is  too  small  an  amount  of  iodine.  With  traces  of  iodine  the 
stratum  may  have  only  a  dark  yellow  color,  but  this  turns  to  a  red 
when  the  bisulphide  is  drawn  off  and  a  portion  of  it  evaporated  by 
blowing  upon  it  in  a  porcelain  dish. 

A  method  of  detecting  iodine  by  the  dry  way  has  been  proposed 
by  Pasquale  la  Cava  (Berzelius  Jahresber.  1846,  S.  274),  which  is 
said  to  be  much  more  certain  and  sensitive  than  the  wet  process 
with  starch.  The  mass  suspected  of  containing  iodine  is  mixed  with 
a  little  air-slaked  lime  and  the  mixture  .dried.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  quicklime,  free  from 
water,  would  be  more  convenient.  The  result  of  the  test  depends 
upon  the  complete  absence  of  water.  After  very  intimately  mixing 
the  mass  with  a  little  protochloride  of  mercury,  it  is  transferred  to 
the  closed  tube,  which  is  then  drawn  out  to  a  fine  tube  a  little  above 
the  mass.  Upon  heating  the  mass  to  redness  iodide  of  mercury  sub- 
limes into  the  narrow  part,  where  it  may  easily  be  recognized  by  ita 
color,  generally  yellow  at  first,  but  afterward  red.    Lime  decom- 
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poses  the  protochloride  but  not  the  iodide  of  mercury,  which  sub- 
limes. 

Spring  waters  containing  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
afford  by  evaporation  a  fluid  residue,  and  some  alkaline  carbonate 
must  first  be  added  to  them,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  separate  the 
earths,  so  that  a  perfectly  dry  residue  may  be  obtained. 

12.  Fluorine,  F. 

Its  occurrence  in  the  mineral  hingdom  and  in  metatturgical 

products. 

Fluorine  always  occurs  in  combination  with  other  bodies.  It 
forms  an  essential  constituent  of  the  following  minerals:  Cryolite 
and  chiolite,  vide  soda;  amblygonite,  vide  lithia;  fluorite  and  yttro- 
cerite,  vitfo  lime ;  wagnerite  and  chondrodite,  vic?^  magnesia;  topaz 
(pycnite),  vide  alumina;  fluocerite  and  parisite,  vide  cerium.  It  like- 
wise occurs  as  an  unessential  ingredient  in  several  other  minerals, 
viz. :  certain  micas,  vide  potassa ;  certain  apatites,  pyrochlore  and 
holmite  (seybertite),  vide  lime;  hornblende,  vide  magnesia;  car- 
pholito,  vide  alumina;  zwieselite  (triplite),  vide  manganese.  In 
many  smelting  processes  slags  are  produced  which  contain  more  or 
less  fluoride  of  calcium,  arising  from  fluorite  abundantly  dissem- 
inated in  the  ores,  or  purposely  added,  and  which  has  not  been 
entirely  decomposed  by  the  silica  present. 

Bzamination  for  Fluorine  or  Hydroflaorio  Aoid. 

When  fluorine  occurs  in  trifling  quantity  with  weak  bases  and  a 
little  water  in  minerals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  a  small  quantity 
of  the  substance  in  the  closed  glass  tube,  in  which  a  strip  of  moist- 
ened Brazil-wood  paper  is  inserted.  The  gaseous  fluoride  of  sili- 
cium,  expelled  by  the  heat,  is  decomposed  by  the  vapor  of  water,  f^pd 
a  ring  of  silica  is  deposited  near  the  assay,  while  the  escaping  hydro- 
fluoric acid  colors  the  paper  straw-yellow.  This  reaction  is  i)ro- 
duced  when  only  three-fourtl^  per  cent,  of  fluorine  is  present,  as  in 
mica. 

When  no  reaction  for  hydrofluoric  acid  is  obtained,  either  on  the 
glass  or  the  paper,  in  the  closed  tube,  Berzelius's  test  with  S.  Ph. 
must  be  employed.  The  finely  ])owdered  substance  is  mixed  with 
S.  Ph.,  previously  fused  on  coal  and  also  powdered,  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  the  open  tube,  so  that  the  flame  may  be  carried  inside  of 
tho  tube  by  the  current  of  air.    Under  the  solvent  action  of  the 
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S.  Ph.  upon  minerals  free  from  silica,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  formed 
which  passes  through  the  tube  and  can  be  recognized  bothbyiti 
peculiar,  pungent  odor  and  by  its  effect  on  the  glass,  which  it  attacb 
and  renders  dull,  especially  where  any  moisture  has  collected.  The 
escaping  air  will  also  turn  Brazil-wood  paper  yellow.  In  presrace 
of  silica,  e.  g.  in  native  silicates  and  slags,  fluoride  of  silicinm  ii 
formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  water  that  separates  from  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  flame.  The  separate  silica  dissolfei 
in  the  water,  which  condenses  on  the  glass  and  is  gradnallj  evapo- 
rated by  the  hot  gaseous  products,  leaving  distinctly  peroeptiUe 
silica  behind.  When  the  tube  is  washed  out  and  dried  with  blotting 
paper,  the  glass  itself  occasionally  shows  dull  spots,  where  it  vai 
attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  A  strip  of  moistened  Brasil-wooi 
paper  inserted  in  the  tube  before  the  assay  is  begun  is  colored  yellow. 

The  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the  mixture,  and  it  may  eifilj 
happen  that  a  very  thin  glass  tube  will  soften  and  contract,  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  operation  before  any  result  is  attained.  To  remedy 
this  Smithson  fastens  some  platinum  foil  in  the  end  of  the  tabe 

with  wire  so  as  to  form  a  semi-cir- 
cular tube  as  in  Fig.  77;  where, 
^^^•'*^-  however,  the  platinum  is  simply 

inserted  into  the  tube  without  the  wire.  The  assay  is  placed  on  the 
platinum,  and  the  blast  so  directed  that  the  products  may  be  driven 
into  the  tube.  This  affords  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  assay  if 
fused  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  glass. 

According  to  Merlet.  silicates  containing  not  too  little  fluorine 
may  be  tested  by  fusing  tlie  fine  powder  with  equal  parts  of  melted 
bisulphate  of  potassa  (according  to  Berzelius,  with  four  times  its 
weight),  in  the  closed  tube,  either  with  the  spirit-lamp  or  the  blow- 
pipe, until  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  escape.  The  substance  should 
be  heated  from  above  downward,  otherwise  the  whole  mass  may  be 
dnven  out.  Tlie  empty  portion  of  the  tube  is  thus  more  or  lea 
thickly  coated  with  silicic  acid,  which  separates  from  the  gaseona 
fluoride  of  silicinm.  The  tube  is  then  cut  off  just  above  the  fused 
mass,  washed  out  with  water  and  dried  with  blotting  paper.  In 
presence  of  niuch  fluorine  the  glass  is  quite  dull  throughout,  but 
when  tliere  was  a  trifling  amount  it  only  shows  dull  spots  here  and 
there.  This  test  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  in  the  open  tube  with 
S.  Ph.,  for  detecting  very  trifling  quantities  of  fluorine. 
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13.  Cyanogen,  Cy.    Composition  =  O'N. 
lis  occurrence  in  metallurgical  products. 

When  iron  ores  are  smelted  in  blast  furnaces  with  charcoal  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  coal  is  liable  to  form  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  while  the  carbonate  is  reduced  to  potassium,  with  formation 
of  carbonic  oxide,  cyanogen  is  apparently  produced  from  the  coal 
in  contact  with  the  potassium  and  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  blast, 
and  this  combining  with  the  potassium  either  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
state  firom  the  throat,  or,  when  the  furnace  is  worked  with  a  closed 
breast,  through  the  openings,  above  and  below  which  it  condenses 
as  a  white  or  gray  salt  When  the  gases  from  the  throat  are  collected 
for  any  purpose,  the  same  salt  occasionally  collects  in  the  conduits, 
but  is  more  or  less  impure  from  coal  and  ore  dust.  In  contact  with 
moist  air  this  salt  is  liable  to  partial  decomposition,  and  generally 
consists  of  mixed  cyanide  of  potassium,  K  Gy,  cyanate  of  potassa, 
^  Cj^  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  K  C ;  in  presence  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  it  also  usually  contains  a  corresponding  ammonia  salt,  as 
well  as  more  or  less  disseminated  carbide  of  iron  and  coal. 

Cyanogen  also  occurs  combined  with  titanium  and  nitride  of  titan- 
ium in  small  crystals  and  amorphous  masses.  In  the  cadmia  of 
certain  iron  blast  furnaces,  vide  titanium,  p.  322. 

Examination  for  Cyanogen, 
Including  the  general  blowpipe  characteristics  of  cyanides. 

Cyanides,  excepting  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
heated  to  low  redness  in  the  closed  tube  or  matrass,  are  decomposed, 
becoming  charred,  and  evolving  cyanogen,  ammonia,  water,  and  nit- 
rogen. Ag  Cy  is  decomposed  into  metallic  silver,  or  carbide  of  silver 
and  cyanogen ;  Hg  Cy  separates  into  cyanogen  and  mercury,  which 
sublimes,  and  a  black  powder  is  left  behind,  paracyanogen — Cy  N. 
The  anhydrous  cyanides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  suffer 
no  change  at  a  red-heat,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  may  even  be 
brought  to  a  moderate  white-heat 

On  coal  and  in  the  platinum  spoon  all  the  cyanides  are  decom- 
posed, but  those  of  the  alkalies  slowly,  and  the  liberated  cyanogen  is 
consumed. 

The  wet  way  is  best  suited  for  detecting  cyanogen  in  the  salt 
above  referred  to,  as  being  formed  in  smelting  iron  ore  with  charcoal 
A  little  of  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decanted  after  the  residue  of 
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coaly  matters  and  particles  of  iron  has  settled.  The  solution  is  thai 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a  little  pnissic  acid  is  evolrei 
and  effervescence  ensues  if  carbonate  of  potiissu  was  present,  T» 
the  acid  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  proto-seRqnioxide  of 
iron  (magnetite,  or  siderite  ignited  in  the  matrass)  in  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added  and  afterward  solution  of  potassa  in  drops,  when  thi 
presence  of  cyanogen  will  immediately  afford  Prassian  blue  Thi 
test  may  also  be  made  by  testing  a  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  for  ca^ 
bonic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  alone,  and  adding  to  the  oito 
portion  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  proto-sesqaioxide  of  iron, 
when  a  grayish-green  precipitate  is  produced.  By  then  adding  i 
slight  excess  of  potassa  solution,  shaking  it  up  and  adding  hj^ 
chloric  acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction,  the  Prussian  blue  is  obtainei 
on  agitating  it  anew.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred  whei 
little  cyanogen  is  present,  as  none  of  it  is  then  lost  by  the  formsim 
of  prussic  acid. 


III.  Examples  showing  the  method  of  detecHni 
the  constituents  of  various  compounds  with 
the  help  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  examination  of  a  doubtful  compound  with  the  aid  of  the 
blowpipe  must  be  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  which  have 
been  already  described  in  detail  on  p.  59,  et  seq, 

Tlie  very  varying  chemical  composition  of  the  substances  which 
may  be  presented  for  examination,  however,  renders  it  no  easy  task 
for  the  beginner  always  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  right  and  quickest 
way,  when  he  has  no  point  to  start  from. 

Generally  the  external  appearance  of  substances  will  show  whether 
they  consist  of  salts  or  similar  combinations,  of  silicates^  aluminatety 
metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  selenidcs,  arsenides^  or  of  alloys. 

Alter  learning  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  examination  of» 
substance  belonging  to  any  of  the  above  classes,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  separate  constituents.  In  the  following  examples, 
lit  least,  the  most  frequent  combinations  have  been  considered  dA 
much  as  possible,  and  they  will  therefore  serve  to  show  how  such  an 
examination  is  to  be  instituted  and  conducted,  after  first  deciding, 
from  the  external  appearance  of  the  substance,  to  which  of  the  abore 
classes  it  belongs. 
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tLm    Qxysalts,   Ohlorides,   Bromides,  -  Iodides, 

and  Cyanides. 

The  ozjsalts  (acid,  neutral^  and  basic)  have  as  the  base  an  alkali^ 
mn  earth,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  or  they  may  contain  more  than  one 
base  or  acid.  In  like  manner  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and 
cyanogen  may  be  combined  with  one  or  several  metals. 

The  method  of  examining  these  compounds  with  the  aid  of  the 
blowpipe  is  in  general  as  follows: 

1.  A  small  portion  is  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  the  matrass, 
and  all  resulting  phenomena  are  noted,  p.  60,  et  seq. 

2.  If  apparently  easily  fusible,  the  substance  is  tested  on  platinum 
wire,  to  see  whether  it  colors  the  flame ;  if  fusible  with  difficulty,  it 
is  held  in  the  platinum  forceps.  Should  no  decisive  reaction  be 
obtained  the  substance  must  be  freed  from  water  by  ignition, 
powdered,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  p.  72,  et  seq, 

3.  A  small  portion  is  treated  B.  B.  on  charcoal,  being  previously 
powdered  if  it  has  decrepitated  in  the  matrass.  At  first  the  0.  F.  is 
employed ;  if  no  particular  change  takes  place  the  R.  R  is  then 
hsckI,  and  any  resulting  phenomena  noted,  p.  65,  ei  seq. 

Simple  salts  may  frequently  be  at  once  recognized  by  these  tests, 
and  both  the  bases  and  acids  detected.  Salts  with  several  bases  or 
acids,  as  well  as  combinations  of  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluor- 
ides, and  cyanides,  must  be  further  tested,  while  many  salts  of  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  must  be  also  examined  with  borax,  S.  Ph.,  soda, 
and  cobalt  solation. 

Examples. 

Sulphate  offxitaua. — The  crystallized  salt  heated  to  low  redness  in  the  matrass  de- 
crepitates, but  is  infusible  and  yields  nothing  volatile.  (The  bisulphate  fuses,  and  at  a 
hi^h  heat  erolres  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid.) 

A  little  of  the  powder  fused  on  platinum  wire  colors  the  flame  violet,  p.  73.  Another 
purtiun  of  the  powder  treated  B.  B.  on  coal  with  the  0.  F.,  fuses,  cflcn-esccs,  and 
ftinks  entirely  into  the  coal,  which  on  continued  blowing  is  coated  white,  as  if  by  a 
sulphate  of  an  alkali,  or  by  some  volatilized  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide,  p.  69.  This 
coat  disappears  under  the  K.  F.  with  a  violet  flame.  The  base  of  the  salt  is  therefore 
most  probably  jDotosja.  Upon  moistening  the  spot  where  the  salt  has  sunk  into  the 
«oal  with  water  an  hepatic  odor  is  evolved,  while  if  this  spot  is  cut  out  and  laid  on 
moistened  silver  foil  the  silver  turns  black.  In  either  case  a  sulphide  is  recognized, 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  salt  on  coal,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
mJphaU  ofpotaata. 

Note. — It  has  been  already  remarked,  p.  73,  that  caesium  and  rubidium  salts  color 
At  flame  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  potassa  salts,  so  that  they  might  readily  be  con- 
founded with  each  other.    The  great  rem^mblance  of  the  results  obtained  with  indigo 
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■olution  and  cobalt  glass,  p.  124,  renders  these  tests  also  unreliable,  and  in  dooW 
cases  the  only  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  salts  is  the  examinatioo  wiA  tti 
ipectroscope. — To  determine  whether  a  salt  of  an  alkali  is  free  from  baryta  o^stfMl^ 
which  sink  with  the  alkali  into  the  coal,  and  cannot  therefore  be  detected  bj  the  m|Ii 
tests  above  described,  a  small  portion  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  any  residue  reimd 
for  further  examination.  (In  case  of  sulphates  this  may  consist  of  sulphate  of  hujm 
or  strontia.;  Should  the  acid  be  one  which  forms  soluble  salts  with  baryta  and  stnsdli 
also,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa  are  added  t» 
the  clear  solution,  when  a  cloudiness  will  be  produced  if  either  of  the  aboTeeaitbik 
present.  Should  this  be  so,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  salt  mnat  be  dissolved  in  viti^ 
sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  precipitate,  after  settling,  filtered  im, 
washed,  and  tested,  according  to  p.  138  or  141. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  [saltpetre,  nitre). — It  fuses  easily  in  the  niatrass  to  a  clear  Mi^ 
and  when  more  strongly  heated  boils  and  yields  oxygen,  but  in  such  small  qasatitf 
liat  it  cannot  be  recognized  by  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood.  This  indicates  an  alkUai 
bti»e.  On  platinum  «rire  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  owing  to  decompofltioi, 
sields  no  odor,  but  colors  the  flame  violet,  thus  indicating  potassa  as  the  base  {vide  wM, 
above). 

On  coal  deflagrates  very  vividly  and  leaves  a  white  salt,  which  on  continued  blov- 
ing  sinks  into  the  coal,  but  yields  neither  a  coating,  nor  a  reaction  on  silver  foiL  Tstea 
in  connection  with  the  behavior  in  the  matrass  and  on  platinum  wire,  this  shows  thit 
the  acid  can  only  be  nitric  add,  and  this  is  established  by  a  special  test  with  bimlphsti 
of  potassa,  p.  354. 

Iodide  of  potassium. — Heated  to  redness  in  the  matrass  decrepitates  a  little,  thea 
fuses  to  a  clear  fluid,  but  yields  neither  oxygen  nor  water.  The  base  is  therefore  ti 
alkali.  Fuses  easily  on  platinum  wire,  coloring  the  flame  violet,  and  rolatOisei  h 
white  fumes,  with  a  penetrating  smell,  resembling  chlorine.  The  base  is  tberefais 
potassa  [vide  foregoing  note).  Fuses  on  coal  without  deflagrating,  sinks  into  it,  bat  if 
gradually  volatilized  by  continued  blowing,  and  forms  a  white  coat,  which  under  R.F. 
is  in  part  driven  to  another  spot,  and  part  of  it  volatilizes  entirely,  the  flame  being 
colored  violet ;  at  the  same  time  a  chlorine-like  odor  is  perceptible.  This  behavior,  !■ 
connection  with  the  volatility  and  the  chlorine-like  odor  evolved  during  the  examination 
on  platinum  wire,  indicates  a  combination  of  potassium  with  bromine  or  iodine 
p.  374.  To  distinguish  between  these  a  little  of  the  compound  is  powdered  and  fosed 
in  the  blue  flame  with  a  bead  of  S.  Ph.  containing  oxide  of  copper,  on  platinum  wut, 
p.  375,  when  the  outer  flame  is  colored  flne  green,  from  the  iodide  of  copper  formed.  A 
small  portion  heated  in  the  matrass  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  p.  376,  will  evolve  violel 
vajwrs  of  iodine. 

Sulphate  of  soda  {(jJauher  salt,  mirabilite,  thenardite). — The  hydrous  salt  in  the  isa^ 
rass  yields  neutral  uxiter,  and  the  residue  is  infusible.  Fuses  on  platinum  wire  tod 
colors  the  flame  intense  reddish-yellow ;  hence  the  base  is  apparently  soda.  (By  t 
special  t«'st  for  potassa,  p.  124,  et  seq.,  the  possible  presence  of  this  alkali  may  be  a9ce^ 
tained.)     Th<*  suJjihuric  acid  is  detected  as  in  snlphate  of  potassa,  p.  881. 

Cartnmale  of  soda  (natron,  trona,  titer monatrite,  urao). — In  the  matrass  yields  neacnl 
water.  The  dehydrated  salt  is  infusible  at  low  redness.  Fused  on  platinum  wire  it 
colors  the  flame  intense  reddish-yellow;  the  base  is  therefore  apparently  soda,  wfaieli 
fact  is  established  by  making  special  tests  for  potassa  and  lithia,  p.  124  and  1S& 
Fuses  on  coal  without  deflajrratitm,  sinks  in,  but  on  continued  blowing  yields  no  cost; 
the  salt,  when'cut  out  from  the  coal  and  moistened  on  silver  foil,  yields  a  sulphur  reie- 
tion,  if  the  salt  was  not  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

Since  the  foregoing  behavior  does  not  indicate  the  acid,  it  must  be  further  examined 
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with  litmiis  paper,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  silica.     If  placed  on  red  litmns  paper  and 
■Mbtened,  it  reacts  alkaline ;  it  shows  carbonic  acid  by  effervescing;  strongly  with 
tfUnte  hrdrochloric  acid  ;  with  silica  ou  coal  it  fuses  with  effervescence  to  a  clear  bead 
whieh  after  treatment  in  K.  F.  becomes  yellowish  on  cooling,  unless  the  salt  was  quiti 
§Hb  from  sulphate  of  soda,  p.  367. 

Biborai^  of  soda  {borax), — Yields  much  neutral  water  and  puffs  up  in  the  matrass. 
The  naturul  salt  blackens  in  consequence  of  the  charring  of  adherent  organic  matter 
On  platinum  wire  and  coal  pufi^  up  strongly  at  first,  and  then  fuses  to  a  clear,  coloi^ 
htt  bead,  producing  an  intense  reddish-yellow  flame — soda. 

The  dehydrated  salt,  tested  with  sulphuric  acid  on  platinum  wire,  affords  a  distinct 
htmcie  add  6ame,  p.  75. 

Chhn'de  of  sodium  {common  salt,  rock  salt). — In  the  matrass  decrepitates  quite  strongly 
•ometimes,  and  usually  yields  some  neutral  water.  Fuses  readily  on  platinum  wire, 
I^Ting  an  intense  reddish-yellow  flame  (soda),  and  is  gradually  volatilized,  without 
diffusing  any  remarkable  odor.  On  coal  fuses  and  sinks  iu,  but  after  continued  blow- 
ing produces  a  white  coat,  p.  69.  The  compound  which  has  sunk  into  the  coal  yields 
no  lalphur  reaction ;  it  seems  to  be  chloride  of  sodium.  When  testing  on  coal  salt 
which  is  not  free  from  sulphate  of  magnesia  {epsomite),  or  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum), 
the  earthy  ba^es  remain  behind,  while  the  chloride  of  sodium  sinks  in  ;  the  ma««s  cut 
oat  of  the  coal  also  produces  a  sulphur  reaction  on  silver  foil,  which  is  more  distinct  in 
fHoportion  to  the  amount  of  epsomite,  gypsum,  or  even  mirabilite,  which  is  present. 

When,  iu  case  of  impure  salt,  which  might  be  taken  for  sulphate  of  soda  from  its 
behavior  on  coal,  the  behavior  on  platinum  wire  is  also  considert'd,  there  is  reason  to 
test  it  directly  for  chlorine.  With  a  S.  Ph.  bead  saturated  with  oxide  of  copper,  it 
will  give  an  intense  azure-blue  flame,  showing  chlorine,  p.  373.  (On  account  of  the 
ttmilar  reaction  of  bromine  a  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  must  be  made,  which 
will  give  distinct  evidence  that  chlorine  is  present.) 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  {mascagnite). — Decrepitates  slightly  in  the  matrass,  then  fuses 
•ud  is  decomposed,  evolving  ammonia,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  odor  and  with 
red  litmus  paper,  and  also  some  water.  The  remainder  disappears,  forming  a  subli« 
mate  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  generally  mingled  with  some  sulphate. 

When  fused  with  soda  on  coal  the  salt  is  decomposed,  an  ammoniacal  odor  is 
evolved,  and  the  soda  which  sinks  into  the  coal  affords  a  strong  sulphur  reaction  on 
rilver  fbiL 

Chloride  of  ammonium  {sal  ammoniac). — In  the  matrass  sublimes,  without  fusing, 
leaving  no  residue  if  pure.  A  burnt  odor  may  sometimes  be  noticed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  matrass.  If  another  portion  is  tn^ated  with  soda  in  the  matrass  cnrbonnle  of  nm- 
monia  is  evolved,  p.  136.  Upon  testing  some  of  the  volatile  comi)ounds  with  a  S.  Ph. 
bead  containing  oxide  of  copper,  using  not  too  little  of  the  substance,  an  azurc-blue 
chloride  of  copper  flame  is  obtained. 

CarboncUe  of  baryta  {witherite). — Sometimes  yields  tracer  of  water  in  the  matrass 
but  is  otherwise  unchanged.  According  to  p.  139,  fuses  easily  to  a  In^ad  in  the  forceps, 
coloring  the  flame  yellowish-green — baryta,  p.  75.  On  coal  fn>es  to  a  jrlohule,  wliich, 
howeyer,  soon  spreads  out  and  sinks  into  the  coal,  althou^^h  not  .^o  dee)>  as  a  salt  of 
an  alkali.  If  cut  out  the  mass  then  reacts  alkaline  on  litmus  ]>:\{ier.  It  is  apparently 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  this  fact  is  established  by  its  complete  M>Iul)ility,  wiili  etli  r- 
vesccnce,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  trifling  amount  of  nurallie  oxides  present 
may  be  detected  by  testing  with  the  glass  flaxes.  In  borax  and  S.  I*h.  it  dis>oIve6 
readily  with  efiervescence,  behaving  like  baryta,  p.  96,  and  Mmetinies  showin;^  r 
little  iron. 

SmlphaU  of  baryta  {baritt,  heavy  spar),  p.  138. 
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^ulfiJiateof  strontia  {oeleslite),  p.  141. 

CarboTMte  of  strontia  (s/rontion/te),  p.  141. 

Nitrate  of  strontia. — ^If  tree  from  water  of  crystallization  the  salt  decrqiltateilaii 
matrass  and  yields  only  a  little  mechanically  combined  water.  Upon  ontinoed  hei^ 
iug  the  matrass  is  tilled  with  yellow  fiimes  of  nitrous  addf  which  aay  be 
by  their  odor;  the  salt  fuses,  without  becoming  clear,  and  boils.  (The  greenish < 
frequently  assumed  by  the  mass  in  contact  with  the  glass  is  only  due  to  the 
nese  contained  in  the  glass,  which  is  attacked  by  the  heated  salt.) 

On  platinum  wire  fuses  even  at  a  feeble  heat,  boils,  yields  up  its  nitric  add^ni 
leaves  an  infusible,  white,  earthy  mass,  which  is  strongly  luminous  and  colon  iki 
flame  intense  red.  Deflagrates  slightly  on  coal,  leaving  a  white,  earthy  masSy  wUckil 
luminous  when  strongly  heated,  and  on  cooling  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus  psfML 

This  behavior  indicates  strontia  and  nitric  acid  as  the  constituents  of  the  salt. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  {fluor  spar), — The  ingredients  of  this  compound  may  bt  dih 
iinctly  recognized  from  the  blowpipe  characteristics  on  p.  148,  el  $eq, ;  but  the  foUowif 
explanatory  remarks  should  be  made:  Powdered  fluor  spar,  alone  on  coal,  fiisestss 
globule,  which  becomes  less  fusible  and  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction  after  kafs 
tre^itment.  Since  the  behavior  in  the  matrass  and  forceps  and  on  coal  indicates  tki 
*  presence  of  lime  or  strontia,  a  test  on  coal  with  soda  is  necessary,  by  which  these  tm 
earths  can  be  readily  distinguished,  p.  86.  Since  also,  finom  the  whole  behafin^il 
may  be  presumed  that  the  substance  is  fluor  spar,  a  special  test  for  fluorine  should  hi 
made  with  fused  S.  Ph.,  according  to  p.  877,  €t  seq, 

Sulphate  of  Uine  {gypsum  and  anhydrite),  p.  148. 

Phosphate  of  lime  with  chloride  axid  fluoride  of  cakiwm  (apaiit^  The  behavior  «f 
this  mineral  is  described  on  p.  149  ;  but  the  following  remarks  may  be  made: 

1 .  Since  the  mineral  produces  only  an  indistinct  coloration  of  the  flame,  a  litdecf 
the  tine  powder  roust  be  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  fused  in  the  blue  flame  os 
platinum  wire,  p.  76,  when  phosphoric  acid  will  be  shown. 

2.  As  the  mineral  suffers  little  change  when  treated  alone,  it  must  be  tested  witk 
borax,  S.  Ph.,  and  soda,  and  then  the  earthy  constituent  will  be  shown  to  eoofliC 
chieflv  of  lime. 

m 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  natural  phosphates  usually  contain  a  Isiger 
or  bmaller  amount  of  chlorides  or  fluorides,  there  is  reason  to  make  special  tests  for 
chlorine,  p.  372,  and  fluorine,  p.  377.  The  wet  way,  p.  150,  el  seq.,  must  be  emplofed 
to  detect  any  trifling  amount  of  magnesia  present. 

( \iibomite  of  lime  {calcite  and  aragonite),  p.  150. 

Tunpstate  of  lime  {srheelite),  p.  152. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  {epsomite)^  p.  163. 

Carlx)nate  of  magnesia  {nutgnesite),  p.  165. 

Borate  of  magnf'sia  (boracite),  p.  165. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  obtained  when  silicates  containing  magnesia  trt 
examined  in  the  wet  way,  ]>.  155,  et  seq.  The  dry  salt  yields  water  in  the  matrass,  sad 
evolves  ammonia  l>efore  it  attains  a  red  heat ;  but  it  does  not  fuse.  On  platinum  wireh 
fuses  and,  if  free  from  soda,  gives  a  pale  bluish-green  flame  of  phosphoric  add;  wtoi 
not  othen^vise  perceptible  this  color  may  be  produced  for  a  short  time  if  the  salt  is  fint 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  coal  fuses  with  difficulty,  yielding  its  water  tod 
annuonia,  and  leaving  an  enamel-white  bead,  if  free  from  cobalt  and  manganese. 
Moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  fused  in  O.  F.,  the  bead  appears  violet  by  dsy- 
litht,  but  red  by  candlelijjht. 

Since  the  fusibility  and  the  violet  color  with  cobalt  solution  are  characteristic  teflU 
for  phosphate  of  magnesia^  it  follows  that  the  salt  is  hydrous  phosphate  of  ammenia  mi 
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A  test  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil,  will  show  whether  manganese 


b  present. 

Sulphaie  of  poiassa  and  alumma  {potash  alum). — The  blowpipe  characteristics  of 
tfs  salt  have  been  described  as  far  a»  neccssar/,  on  p.  173,  but  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  an 
ksamide  the  following  remarks  should  be  made : 

'  Since  the  salt  at  first  fuses  in  the  nuttraiss  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  then 
yields  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  stdpihaU,  and  either  an  acid 
■dphate,  or  one  in  which  the  base  is  not  strong  enough  to  retain  the  acid  at  a  higl 
tsmperatnre. 

Since,  moreover,  the  dehydrated  salt  treated  on  platinum  wire  produces  a  violet 
fleme.  Is  infusible,  and  when  ignited  in  a  pure  O.  IT.,  after  being  moistened  with  cobalt 
eolation,  assumes  a  blue  color,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  bases  present,  viz. : 
ftiatfa  and  alumina^  which  latter,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  its  acid 
when  strongly  ignited.  A  test  with  soda  in  K.  F.  on  coal,  p.  366,  will  perfectly  estab- 
lish the  presence  of  Mulphwic  add, 

SufphaU  of  ammonia  and  alumina  {ammonia  alum),  p.  174. 

Phospfiate  of  alumina  {toaveUite),  p.  175. 

Fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium  {cryolite), — According  to  p.  172,  this  compound 
yields  reactions  for  »oda,  alumina,  and  hydrofluoric  add.  Further  tested  with  sulphuric 
«eid  on  platinum  wire,  it  only  yields  the  reddish-yellow  soda  flame,  showing  that 
neither  boracic  nor  phosphoric  acids  are  present.  It  dissolves  perfectly  and  without 
eflerwscence  in  hydrochloric  acid,  being  therefore  free  from  silica  and  carbonic  acid. 
8ince  also  neither  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  can  be  present, 
because  they  would  have  been  recognized  on  coat,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  soda 
and  alumina  are  combined  as  sodium  and  aluminium  with  fluorine,  and  this  is  estab- 
Jishc<l  by  a  special  test,  according  to  p.  377,  inasmuch  as  a  very  strong  hydrofluoric 
acid  reaction  is  obtained. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  here  examples  of  salts  of  metallic  oxides,  since  their 
blowpipe  behavior  is  described  in  detail  in  the  respective  places  under  the  vaiioni 
■letaJs.     Some  of  the  following  may  be  selected  for  practice. 

fluoride  of  calcium^  yttrium,  and  cerium  {yttrocerite),  p.  183. 

Tantalate  of  yttria  {yttrotantalite),  p.  185. 

Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron f  hydrous  {copperas),  p.  228. 

llydrotis  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  iron  {diadochite),  p.  229. 

Hydrous  arsenate  and  sulphate  of  iron  {pitticite),  p.  230. 

Carbonate  of  iron  {siderile),  p.  230. 

Tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  {icolframite),  p.  231. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  titanium  {titanic  iron)^  p.  232. 

Tantcdaie  of  iron  and  manganese  {tantalite)^  p.  232. 

Sjfponiobate  of  iron  and  manganese  {colunibite) ,  p.  233. 

Hydrous  arsenate  of  cobalt  {erythrite),  p.  241. 

Hydrous  arsenate  of  nickel  {annabergite) ,  p.  248. 

Carbonate  of  zinc  {smithsonite),  p.  254. 

Phosphate  or  arsenate  of  lead  with  chloride  of  lead  {pyromorphtts  or  mimetite),  p.  170. 

Carbonate  of  lead  {cerussite),  p.  271. 

•Ckromate  of  lead  {crocoite),  p.  271. 

Molybdate  of  lead  {wulfenite),  p.  272. 

Tungstate  of  lead  (stolnU),  p.  273. 

Carbonate  of  bismuth  {bismutite),  p.  282. 

Hydrous  phosphate  of  uranium,  with  lime  or  oxide  of  copper  {autunite  or  torbermt§)p 
|K  386. 
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Hydrous  nnlphattt  of  copper  {chalcanthiUf  copper  vitriol),  p.  S99i. 
Hydi-out  phosphate  of  copper ^  p.  800. 
Hydivua  carbonate  of  copper  {maiaekite  or  tmtrite),  p.  800. 
HgdivuM  arsenate  of  copper,  p.  301. 


B.  Silicates  and  Aluminatei. 

The  examination  of  silicates  is  performed : 

1.  In  a  small  matrass ;  by  observing  the  remarks  on  p.  853,  the 
hydrous  silicates  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  anhydrout. 
2.  In  the  platinum  forceps;  attention  must  here  be  paid  to  the 
observations  on  pp.  G9  to  71,  and  the  remarks  on  the  fusibility  of 
the  silicates,  p.  119.  Some  silicates  color  the  flame,  owing  to  lithia 
or  boracic  acid ;  tlie  soda  coloration  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  impor- 
tant when  it  is  distinct  and  lasting.  3.  With  reagents,  borax,  S.  Ph., 
soda,  in  certain  cases  cobalt  solution,  as  well  as  a  mixture  of  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  and  fluor  spar.  The  behavior  with  S.  Ph.,  pp.  83 
and  363,  is  characteristic ;  likewise  with  soda,  p.  86,  et  seq.  Cobalt 
solution  yields  decisive  results  only  in  a  few  cases,  more  especially 
mentioned  under  magnesia,  p.  166,  and  alumina,  p.  176.  Bisulphate 
of  potassa  and  fluor  spar  are  used  in  examining  for  lithia,  p.  133,  and 
boracic  acid,  p.  361,  when  these  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  or  only  indis- 
tinctly, by  simple  heating  in  the  forceps.  When  the  bases  cannot  be 
detected  with  the  blowpipe  alone  the  wet  way  must  be  brought  to 
assist,  either  by  decomposing  the  com})ound  at  once  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  p.  119,  if  possible,  or  after  first  fusing  it  with  soda  and 
borax  on  coal,  p.  113,  et  seq. 

The  ahiniinates  do  not  occur  very  abundantly  in  nature,  and  they 
are  tested  like  the  silicates ;  their  blowpipe  characteristics  are  also 
given  in  the  proper  places,  under  magnesia,  olucina,  and  zinc.  They 
can  in  general  be  distinguished  from  the  silicates  by  their  complete 
solubility  in  S.  Ph.,  and  by  the  fact  that  tbev  do  not  aflbrd  a  per 
fectly  fusible  compound  with  any  proportion  of  poda. 

Examples. 

Silicate  of  lime  (wollastonite). — Ileatcd  to  glowing  in  the  matrnw  is  nra^fved  Hw 
sometimes  yields  a  little  water.  In  the  forceps,  fuses  on  the  cdg*>8  to  n  «'<*mi-t'»n«par?Bl 
;5lass,  and  colors  the  flame  at  first  yellowish,  afterwards  feebly  red.  ^\'Hh  bor^x  di«- 
solves  easily  and  larj^^ely  to  a  clear  bead,  which  cannot  1)6  flamed  opauue.  If  not  qwit^ 
free  from  iron  the  bead  is  yellowish  while  hot. 

In  S.  Ph.  dissolves,  with  formation  of  a  silica  .skeleton,  to  a  clear  glass,  wt-ich  is  opal- 
escent on  cooling  if  strongly  saturated.  With  equal  parts  of  soda  fuses  with  offcrve*" 
tence  to  a  blcbby  glass,  which  swells  and  becomes  infusible  on  addition  of  mort  sod^ 
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Moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  strongly  heated  in  O.  F.,  only  shows  a  blue  colo^ 
an  the  fiised  edges. 

The  aboTe  leactions  show  that  wollastonite  is  a  silicate,  since  the  silicic  acid  is 
ncognized  by  its  behavior  both  with  S.  Ph.  and  with  soda.  The  mineral  gives  a  feeble 
nd  tinge  to  the  flame,  is  easily  dissolved  in  borax,  perfectly  decomposed  by  S.  Ph.,  the 
8.  Ph.  bead  opalesces  on  cooling  when  strongly  saturated ;  the  mineral  further  fuses  to 
a  clear  glass  with  a  little  soda,  with  cobalt  solution  does  not  indicate  alumina  or  mag 
■esia,  since  a  blue  color  is  only  visible  after  fusion  ;  the  base  must  therefore  be  lifn^^ 
(Compare  also  p.  154.)  In  order  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty  the  wet  way  must  be 
employed,  p.  155.  Since  this  mineral  is  perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
belongs  to  the  silicates  which  can  be  more  speedily  examined  by  the  wet  way  alone 
than  before  the  blowpipe. 

Silicate  of  potasaa  and  alumina  (orihodase,  adularia). — Alone  in  the  matrass  is  un- 
altered and  fields  no  water,  unless  already  weathered.  In  the  forceps  fuses  only  on  the 
edges  to  a  semi-transparent,  blebby  glnsa,  and  gives  a  more  or  less  intense  yellow  flume, 
owing  to  a  little  toda. 

Dissolves  in  borax  very  slowly,  without  eflervescing,  to  a  clear  glass,  sometimes 
yellowish  while  hot,  froi&  a  trifling  amonnt  of  iron.  By  S.  Ph.  is  decomposed  i>er> 
ftctly  only  when  powdered,  and  leaves  a  silica  skeleton.  The  glass  opalesces  on  cooling 
(ef.  p.  176^.  With  soda  dissolves  slowly  with  effervescence,  to  a  diflBcultly  fusible, 
dear  glass,  scarcely  free  from  bubbles.  If  flnely  powdered  orthoclase  is  tested  with 
eobalt  solution  only  the  fused  portions  assume  a  blue  color. 

These  blowpipe  characteristics  show  that  the  substance  is  a  silicate,  in  which  the 
dlicic  add  seems  to  be  combined  with  alumina  (because  soluble  with  difficulty  in  borax), 
ind  with  toda  (shown  by  the  yellow  flame),  or  perhaps  with  potassa  ailso,  the  ]M)tnssa 
!t«etion  being  concealed  by  the  soda.  To  decide  this  latter  point  a  special  test  must  be 
OBade,  p.  125.  The  flnely  powdered  mineral  is  mixed  with  pure  gypsum,  p.  126, 
moistened,  fused  on  platinum  wire,  and  the  flame  observed  through  cobalt  glass  ;  if  a 
distinct  violet  color  is  perceptible  potassa  is  present  [vide  note,  p.  381).  The  wet  way 
mast  be  brought  to  aid  in  the  examination  for  other  earthy  bases,  besides  alumina, 
and  as  even  the  finely  powdered  mineral  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  it  must  be  fused  to  a  clear  bead  with  soda  and  borax  on  coal,  p.  113, 
and  then  treated  according  to  p.  155,  etseq,  A  very  trifling  amount  of  lime  may  then 
oocmsionally  be  found.  Some  of  the  mass  which  has  been  evaporated  with  hydrochlorie 
acid  may  also  be  employed  to  detect  potassa  by  the  wet  way,  p.  126. 

Silicate  of  glucina  and  alumina  {beryl,  emerald). — For  the  blowpipe  characteristics  of 
this  silicate  and  the  method  of  detecting  its  constituents,  vide  p.  179,  et  seq. 

Silicate  of  ifttria,  etc.  (gatloHnite), — For  its  blowpipe  characteristics  and  the  method 
of  detecting  all  of  its  constituents,  vide  pp.  191  to  193. 

Silicate  ofzirconia  {zircon,  hyacinth),  vide  p.  196,  et  seq. 

Silicate  of  protoxide  of  cerium  {cerite),  pp.  203  and  205. 

Silicate  and  borate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  mam/anest 
iflxinite). — Yields  nothing  and  is  unaltered  in  the  matrass.  In  the  forceps  fuses  very 
easily  with  intumescence,  coloring  the  flame  feebly  green  if  held  in  the  tip  of  the  blue 
flame,  and  when  cold  the  fused  mineral  is  dark  green.  Aiter  perfect  fusion  in  O.  F.  it 
becomes  black.  Borax  dissolves  axinite  readily  in  0.  F.,  yielding  a  dark  red  ^lass, 
with  a  violet  shade.  After  short  reduction  the  glass  is  yellow,  and  if  reduced  on  coal 
irith  tin  it  becomes  vitriol-green  (iron). 

With  S.  Ph.  in  O.  F.  leaves  a  silica  skeleton  and  dissolves  to  a  yi-llow  pi  ass,  color- 
lemon  cooling;  this  glass  again  fused  and  then  brought  into  contact  with  a  small 
cryttal  of  nitre,  froths  up  and  assumes  a  violet  color.    With  soda  on  coal  effervesces  and 
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ftiscs  to  a  black,  almost  metallic  Instroiis  glass,  and  on  platinum  loll  reacta 
for  manganese. 

The  foregoing  behavior  indicates  a  combination  of  silicates ;  the  bftm 
an  oxide  of  iron  (becanse  the  glasses,  especially  that  of  borax,  appear  jdlow  ste 
short  reduction) ;  of  an  oxide  of  manganese  (shown  by  the  color  of  the  borax  betd  *M 
O.  F.,  as  above  described,  and  by  the  violet  color  of  the  S.  Ph.  glass  with  \hc  nitre,  m 
well  as  by  the  green  mass  obtained  with  soda  on  platiflnm  foil) ;  further,  of  firtk 
(because  a  comparatively  large  quantity  is  required  to  produce  an  intense  color  with 
the  glass  fluxes).  The  earthy  bases  can,  however,  only  be  detected  by  fiudng  thi 
mineral  with  soda  and  borax  on  coal,  and  decomposing  the  fused  mass  in  the  wet  wtj, 
pp.  155  and  176.  By  this  means  axinite  is  found  to  contain,  besides  iron  and  msi- 
giinese,  aluminUy  lime,  and  a  little  magnesia.  The  green  color  imparted  to  the  ftum, 
while  testing  the  fusibility  of  the  mineral,  indicates  boracic  acid.  By  making  tki 
8|)ecial  test  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  flnor  spar,  p.  361 ,  its  presence  is  moiveoa- 
pletely  established. 

Lead  slag  from  the  Freiberg  smelting  works. — In  the  forceps  fuses  rather  easily  to  • 
globule,  coloring  the  flame  bluish,  and  sometimes  greenish.  If  the  fine  powaer  ii 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  fused  on  platinum  wire  within  the  blue  flsai 
there  results,  if  copper  is  present,  the  azure-blue  flame  of  chloride  of  copper.  Yn^ 
ments  of  slog,  when  not  too  large,  fuse  rather  easily  alone  on  coal  to  a  globnle,  and  if 
this  is  kept  fused  for  a  time  in  contact  with  the  flame  quite  a  thick  coat  of  axid§  ofmt 
is  deposited,  which,  however,  if  touched  with  the  flame,  shows  the  presence  of  onde  tf 
lead  by  the  blue  tinge  imparted  to  the  flame. 

With  borax  ia  0.  F.  dissolves  readily  to  a  clear  bead,  dark  yellow  from  sesqnimk 
of  iron,  and  l)ecoming  lighter  on  cooling.  In  6.  Ph.  dissolves,  with  formation  of  i 
silica  skeleton,  tu  a  clear  glass,  also  yellow  from  iron.  With  soda  on  coal  effermoei 
and  fuses  to  a  black  bend,  which  after  longer  treatment  in  R.  F.  deposits  an  abandast 
yellowish  coat  of  oxides  of  zinc  and  lead.  If  moistened  upon  silver  foil  the  fused  maa 
then  reacts  strongly  for  sulphur^  vide  below.  By  a  reduction  aasay  with  moch  soda 
nutallic  particles  are  obtained,  which  either  consist  of  pure  lead,  or,  in  case  copper  ii 
prcM'nt,  behave  with  boracic  acid  like  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  With  sods  and 
nitre  on  platinum  foil  a  distinct  Jnanganese  reaction  is  produ(^. 

Tlie  forep:oing  behavior  shows  that  the  lead  slag*  consists  chiefly  of  a  silicate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  containing  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  zinc,  (copper, )  and  manganet^ 
Other  (earthy)  bases  present  can  only  be  detected  with  the  aid  of  the  wet  proccai. 
For  this  purpose  about  100  millij^r.  of  the  finely  powdered  slag  are  fiised  with  »da 
and  l)orax  by  the  side  of  a  gold  button,  weighing  about  80  milligr.,  in  R.  F.,  accord- 
ing; to  p.  113,  and  the  resulting  bead  is  further  treated  as  directed  for  silicates  nndei 
lime,  |>.  1 5.').     l^y  this  means  alumina,  with  some  lime  and  magnesia,  will  also  be  foand. 

Upon  fusing  the  gold  button  freed  from  slag  on  coal  alone,  a  pure  lead  coat  b  ob- 
tained, and  if  the  remaining  button  is  then  treated  a  short  time  on  coal  with  S.  Ph.  is 
O.  P.,  and  the  glass  ix'duced  a  moment  with  a  little  tin,  after  removing  the  gold  button, 
it  will  become  brownish-red  and  opaque  from  suboxide  of  copper,  if  the  slag  was  not 
quite  free  from  co])i)er. 

The  lead  slag  theivfore  consists  of:  silica,  protoxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  {magnesia,) 
and  a  little  oxide  of  Uad  and  zinc,  suboxide  of  copper,  protoxide  of  manganese,  sod 
mdphnr  (eorabined  with  various  ingredients).  A  special  test  for  silver  will  also  show  a 
trace  of  that  metal. 

The  strong  sulphur  reaction  obtained  even  from  quite  pure  fragments  of  the  slag 
indicates  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  calcium  (and  occasionally  sulphide  of  banum) 
When  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over  some  of  the  flne  powder  in  a  test  glass  and  tb# 
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whok  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  applying  heat  if  necessary,  an  odor  of  sii!;>.urett8d 
hjdrogen  is  at  once  evolved.     Should  this  not  be  distinct  enough  a  strip  of  papflf 
Moistened  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  or  hold 
it,  to  see  whether  it  is  rendered  brown  or  black  by  sulphide  of  lead. 
Aluminate  of  magnesia  {tpmel)^  p.  167. 
Aiuminate  of  glucina  {ckrysoberyl),  p.  180. 

of  tine,  magnesia,  and  tron  {gahnitej  atUomolite),  p.  25S. 


O.  Oombinations  of  Metallic  Oxides. 

The  metallic  oxides  occurring  in  nature  are  either  pure  oxides  or 
hydrates.  Some  form  distinct  minerals  by  themselves,  some  when 
combined  with  others.  Such  as  can  be  heated  to  redness  in  the 
matrass  without  yielding  water  are  oxides,  and  such  as  yield  water 
are  either  hydmtes,  or  oxides  containing  hydrates. 

The  metallic  oxides  which  occur  as  metallurgical  products, 
although  frequently  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  acids  of  arsenic 
and  antimony,  with  which  a  part  of  the  oxide  is  combined,  never 
contain  water  chemically  combined. 

The  oxides  are  tested  at  first  alone :  a,  in  the  matrass ;  i,  in  the 
forceps ;  e,  on  coal.  If  no  decisive  result  is  thus  obtained  the  exam- 
ination is  continued  with  borax,  S.  Ph.,  and  soda. 

Examples. 

Peroxide  cf  manganese  (pjftvlusite),  p.  212. 

Peroxide  of  mmganese  with  oxide  of  cobalt  and  water  {earthy  cobalt,  blade),  p.  tl2. 

Peroande  of  manganese  with  oxide  of  copper  And  protoxide  of  manganese  {atpreom 
wsanpanese,  lampadite),  p.  213. 

Oxides  of  iron  {magnetite,  hematite),  and  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  {linumite),  p.  SSS. 

Protoxides  of  iron  and  chromium  and  lime  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  alumina 
{ckromite),  p.  228. 

Binoxide  of  tin  {cassiterite),  p.  277. 

Proto-sesguioxide  of  uranium  (pitchblende),  p.  285. 

Suboxide  of  copper  {cuprite),  p.  299. 

As  an  example  of  a  metallurgical  product  consisting  of  metallic  osddes  the  follow- 
ing product  from  the  cupellation  of  argentiferous  lead  may  be  taken  : 

Abstrichfrom  the  Freiberg  works. — Heated  to  incipient  redness  in  the  matrass  if  is 
unaltered.  Fnses  very  readily  on  coal,  spreads  out,  and  is  reduced  with  effervescence 
to  an  easily  f'usihlc  metallic  button,  which  if  kept  in  fusion  at  a  red  heat  in  O.  F 
emits  a  strong  odor  of  arsenic,  coats  the  coal  with  oxide  of  antimony,  afterward  with 
oxide  of  lead  also,  and  finally  behaves  like  pure  lead. 

Dissolves  readily  in  borax,  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.,  to  a  clear,  green  glass,  remain- 
ing green  on  cooling.  If  the  glass,  vvhicli  contains  chiefly  borate  of  lead,  with  arsen- 
ate and  antimonate  of  soda,  is  shaken  from  the  wire  and  treated  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  it 
■preads  out,  and  before  long  a  number  of  globules  of  lead  arc  reduced,  which  evolve  a 
strong  odor  of  arsenic  and  cr'nt  tlie  coal  with  oxides  of  lead  and  anlimony. 

After  uniting  these  to  one  button,  by  employing  a  sj)reading  K.  F.,  ri'inovins:  the 
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button  from  the  glass,  and  directing;  the  R.  F.  apon  the  latter,  uatil  U  is  ngabk  fad 
to  a  bead,  it  will  appear  colorless,  both  hot  and  cold. 

In  8.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire  in  O.  F.  it  also  dissolyes  to  a  dear,  grooi  glui. 
remaining  green  after  cooling.  Upon  shaking  off  this  glass  and  treating  it  a  whik 
in  li.  F.  on  coal,  it  appears  green  while  hot,  but  on  cooling  becomes  opaque  and  groes- 
ish-yoUow.  If  further  treated  with  tin  it  becomes  blackish-gray  from  reduced 
antimon/,  when  cold  ;  but  if  kept  in  fusion  under  the  R.  F.  long  enough  to  expel  & 
antimony,  the  resulting  glass  on  cooling  is  opaque  red,  from  suboxide  ofeopptr. 

With  soda  it  is  reduced  very  quickly  to  a  gray,  somewhat  brittle,  metallic  battoo. 
The  fused  soda  cut  out  from  the  coal  frequently  produces  a  notable  su^pAiir  reactioa 
on  moistened  silver  foil,  showing  that  the  abstrich  sometimes  contains  tuiphaie  of  Imi, 
After  treating  the  reduced  lead  button  alone  on  coal  in  O.  F.,  until  all  of  the  anenie 
and  antimony  are  volatilized,  and  then  fusing  it  with  vitrified  boracic  add,  employing 
the  blue  flame,  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  is  dissolved  as  oxide,  and  a  bntton 
remains,  which  fused  with  8.  Ph.  in  O.  F.  gives  a  green  glass,  beooming  red  with  tio. 
(For  the  details  vide  general  examination  for  copper,  p.  292.) 

This  blowpipe  behavior  shows  that  the  abstrich  is  an  oxide  of  lead  oontaiBing  i 
little  oxide  of  copper,  and  combined  in  part  with  arsenic,  antfanonic,  and  ffw1ph"Hf 
acids. 

D.  Metallic  SulphideSi  SelenideSi  and  Amenidei. 


The  plan  followed  in  examining  such  componncU  is  as  followg: 
1.  Heating  in  the  closed  tube,  for  the  reasons  given  on  p.  60,  2.  In 
the  open  tube,  p.  63.  3.  On  coal,  observing  the  directions  and 
remarks  on  p.  G5,  el  seq.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  treat  the  sub- 
stance further  with  glass  fluxes,  it  must,  in  many  cases,  be  first  fireed 
from  sulphur  and  arsenic,  as  far  as  possible. 

Examples. 

a.  MetaRic  suLphidu.    ProUmdphide  of  manganeae  {dlabcmdU$\  pi  HI. 
ProUmdphide  with  itnquimlphide  qfiron  {pyrrhatUe\  p.  227. 
Bisulphide  of  iron  {pyrite),  p.  227. 
Jiisulphide  with  arsenide  of  cobalt  {cobaltite)^  p.  240. 
JSulp/iide  of  zinc  with  sulphides  of  iron  and  cadmium  {zinc  blende,  black  and  brown),  p.  S5S. 

The  manganese  contained  in  certain    blendes   may  be  detected  bj  testing  tin 

roasted  a^isay  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil. 
Sulphide  of  lead  {galena),  p.  266. 
Jh'sulphide  of  copjier  and  sulphide  of  lead  with  tenulphide  of  antimoim/  {boun  enmilii^ 

p.  268. 
Disulphide  of  copper,  protosulphide  of  iron,  and  sulphide  of  tine,  with  bisu^)hide  qftk 

(starinile,  tin  pyrites),  p.  277. 
Tcrsulphide  of  bismuth  {bitmuthinite),  p.  282. 

/>fsulphide  of  copper  with  one-third  sesquistdphide  of  iron  {bomite),  p.  296. 
lu'sulphide  of  copj)er,  protosulphide  of  iron,  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  sulphide  of 

with  tersulphides  of  antimony  and  arsenic  (tetrahedrite,  mercunal),  p.  297. 
I h sulphide  of  copper,  and  sesquisulphide  of  iron  {chalcopyrite,  copper  jnfrites),  p.  S98. 
$Snlphide  of  mercury  [cinnabar),  p.  305. 
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Sb^pAub  i^tUvtr  {argaiJtiU^  tUoer  gUmce)^  p.  311. 

StJphide  qftOver  and  dUulphide  o/copper  combined  with  tenulpfude  of  atUiiwm§  and  a 

little  ienutphide  ofanenic  {polybaaite),  p.  312. 
Sn^ide  ofSver  and  stenulphide  ofcarsenic  {prouUiU),  p.  312. 
Sidpkidt  ijfnloer  and  tersulphide  of  antimony  (pyrargyriU,  itqi>hamte,  miargyrite),  pp. 

312  and  313. 
Xenti^ikide  ofcmtimany  (stlbnite),  p.  332. 
PrUotuipkide  of  iron  with  tenulphide  ofiuitimony  (haihierUe),  p.  332. 

Bohttanfroni  the  Freiberg  works, — Yields  nothing  TolatUe  when  ignited  in  the  closed 
tube.  The  powder  ignited  in  the  open  tube  evolves  ttdphurous  add,  recognized  by  the 
nnell  and  with  litmus  paper.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  tube  quite  near  the  assaj  a 
thin  white  coat  sometimes  forms,  which  is  not  volatile,  an4  resembles  antimonate  of 
QKide  of  antimony,  or  sulphate  of  lead. 

On  coal  alone  in  R.  F.  fuses  readily  to  a  globule,  and  on  continued  reduction  forms 
two  different  coats.  One,  which  is  formed  first  and  at  a  g^reater  dbtance  from  the 
assay,  is  white,  and  may  be  driven  about  with  the  0.  F.,  imparting  a  blue  tinge  to  the 
flame  when  touched  by  it,  and  leaving  a  yellow  spot;  it  seems  therefore  to  be  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  coat  which  is  formed  later  is  light  yellow  while  hot  and  yellowish-white 
on  cooling.  If  the  outer  edge  of  it  is  heated  with  the  R.  F.  it  is  driven  to  another 
place,  tinging  the  flame  azure-blue  and  leaving  a  yellow  spot  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
greater  part  of  the  coat  reaching  up  to  the  assay  consists  clearly  of  oxitie  of  zinc,  and 
if  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  when  quite  cold,  and  cautiously  ignited  in  0.  F.,  it 
assumes  on  cooling  a  yellowish-green  color. 

By  fusing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powder  with  soda  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  a  feeble 
odor  of  arsenic  may  sometimes  be  obtained.  If  a  portion  of  the  powder  is  carefully 
loasted,  p.  77,  and  tested  with  the  fluxes,  it  will  behave  as  follows : — 

In  borax  on  platinum  wire  in  0.  F.  yields  a  clear  yellow  glass,  showing  only  iron. 
This  treated  in  R.  F.  for  a  short  time  with  tin,  becomes  on  cooling  opaque  red  from 
copper;  after  longer  reduction  the  copper  is  reduced  out,  and  the  cold  glass  is  then 
clear  and  has  a  pure  vitriol-green  color,  owing  to  the  considerable  amount  of  iron 
present. 

In  S.  Ph.  in  O.  F.  on  platinum  wire  yields  a  glass  colored  strongly  yellow  by  iron, 
<and  sometimes  greenish-yellow,  owing  to  the  presence  of  more  copper);  finely-divided 
mJica  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  gluss,  being  separated  from  finely-disseminated  slag, 
which  is  found  especially  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  Rohstein  after  tapping.  On  coal 
with  tin  in  R.  F.  this  glass  becomes  grayish-black  on  cooling,  owing  to  antimony;  but 
on  repeating  the  reduction  for  a  longer  time  it  becomes  red  from  suboxide  of  copper. 

Upon  mixing  the  residue  of  the  roasted  Rohstein  with  soda,  borax,  and  a  little  gran- 
ulated test  lead,  and  fusing  it  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  the  reduced  metals  combine  with  the 
lead  button.  This  is  separated  from  the  slag  and  treated  with  boracic  acid  on  coal, 
until  most  of  the  lead  is  separated,  fifter  which  it  is  fused  beside  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in 
O.  F.,  and  then  yields  a  glass  bead  which  is  greenish  while  hot,  but  becomes  blue  on 
cooling  (oxide  of  copper),  and  treated  with  tin  becomes  red  when  cold  (suboxide  of 
copper).  A  special  assay  for  s^ver,  vide  quantitative  assay  for  silver  in  sulphides,  will 
•how  a  little  of  that  metaL 

The  Rohstein  therefore  consists  of  sulphtir,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  {antimony,  arstnie), 
•ad  sUver. 

b.  Selenides. — Lead  with  selenium  (dausthalite),  p.  265. 
Mercury  with  selenium  {tiemannite),  p.  305. 

e.  Arsenides. — Iron  with  arsenic  {leuoopyrite),  p.  226 
Cobalt  with  arsenic  {smaliite),  p.  240. 
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Nickel  with  arsenic: — I.  Dittrsenide  of  nickel  {a^tper  nickel,  nieoolite),  p.  S46.    2.  Anm 

ide  ofnickd  {rammdsbergite),  p.  247. 
Arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  with  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  aniiwumy,  etc.    (Lmk 
speiss  Jroin  the  Freiberg  Works,) 

In  the  closed  tube  tarnishes  black,  but  yields  nothing  volatile.  In  powder  ia  tke 
open  tube  yields  a  distinct  sublimate  of  crystalline  arsenmts  add,  which  b  volatile: 
occasionally  also,  near  the  assay,  there  is  a  white,  non-volatile  film,  appaientlv  a  cob- 
bination  of  antimonic  acid  with  oxide  of  antimony,  while  at  the  npper  end  of  the  take 
sulphurous  acid  can  be  detected  by  the  odor  and  with  litmus  paper. 

Alone  on  coal  fuses  in  K.  F.  (unless  there  is  too  much  iron  present)  toagloUe 
and  evolves  arsenical  fumes ;  on  continued  blowing,  however,  the  burfiice  is  wreni 
with  a  crust,  which  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  and  after  some  time  renders  the  gkA- 
ule  infusible ;  a  slight  lead  coat  is  also  frequently  perceptible.  Upon  adding  siiBaeii 
borax  and  treating  the  whole  with  the  point  of  the  blue  flame  a  metallic  button  emei;^ 
which  emits  copious  fumes,  while  the  borax  glass  becomes  less  fluid,  difficoltly  iiiiftie, 
and  quite  black,  owing  to  the  slagging  of  most  of  the  iron.  A  little  of  this  black  gia» 
with  borax  on  platinum  wire  in  O.  F.  shows  only  iron.  Upon  then  fusing  the  bottoa, 
freed  from  most  of  the  arsenide  of  iron,  alone  on  coal  in  R.  F.,  araenical  fumes  sit 
again  evolved,  but  the  coal  is  slightly  coated  with  oxide  of  lead  (and  ■ofiielifli» 
antimony). 

By  treating  the  button  further  with  borax,  as  described  in  detail  under  the  extmiai* 
tion  for  iron  in  spcisses,  p.  234,  it  is  found  that  after  the  first  treatment  the  borax  stiU 
shows  iron,  but  after  the  second  and  third  cobalt,  and  finally  further  fusion  with  bom 
shows  only  nickel.  The  remaining  arsenide  of  nickel  treated  with  S.  Ph.  in  0.  F.» 
however,  yields  a  glass  which  is  green  both  hot  and  cold,  and  therefore  contains  nkkd 
and  copper.  After  remonng  the  button  of  arsenide  and  fusing  the  glass  a  moBKflt 
with  tin,  it  becomes  opaque  red  on  cooling — suboxide  of  copper.  Should  the  amonnt  of 
copper  be  too  trifling  to  detect  in  this  way  the  arsenide  of  nickel  is  fused  with  a  battoo 
of  gold,  weighing  50  to  80  milligr.,  and  then  slagged  with  S.  Ph.  in  O.  F.,  untHafiesb 
portion  of  the  salt  is  no  longer  colored  yellow,  but  green ;  the  re  action  for  copper  osj 
then  be  distinctly  produced  with  tin. 

In  this  speiss  may  be  found  therefore :  arsenic,  sulphur,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  oopper, 
lead,  (antimony,)  and,  by  a  special  assay,  silver. 

E.  Compounds  of  metals  containing  no  arsenic  or  inl- 
phur,  or  but  very  little  of  either. 

The  plan  followed  in  examining  alloys  is  in  general  the  same  aa 
for  substances  of  the  foregoing  class,  the  roasting  being,  naturally, 
omitted.  In  many  cases  one  or  other  of  the  tests  there  mentioned 
can  be  omitted,  when  the  previous  behavior  of  the  substance  has 
shown  that  no  result  would  be  attained ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  special  test  for  some  constituent 
which  would  not  W  recoguized  during  the  general  examination. 

Examples. 

Copper  with  nickel  and  zinc  {german-silver,  packJbng),'-''On  coal  in  R.  F.  Aises  aad 
produces  a  coat  near  the  assay,  yellow  while  hot  and  white  on  cooling.  The  coot 
moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  ignited  in  O.  F.  amumes  a  yellowish -green  oolof 
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cooling — ainc.  Af(«r  being  fused  alone  on  coal  the  button  is  then  treated  with 
borax  in  O.  F.,  long  enough  to  oxidize  and  dissolve  all  the  nictalH,  the  oxides  of 
which  cannot  be  reduced  from  borax  with  the  R.  F.  alone  ;  the  button  is  then  removed 
from  the  glass  and  the  latter  fused  in  R.  F.,  until  all  of  the  reducible  oxides  are 
reduced  out.  It  will  now  generally  appear  blue,  and  preserve  this  color  when  fused  on 
platinum  wire  in  O.  F.,  showing  only  cobalt. 

Fused  with  S.  Ph.  on  coal  in  O.  F.,  the  button  freed  from  cobalt  affords  a  dark- 
grwn  glass,  and  if  a  portion  of  this  is  fused  with  more  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wirv  in 
O.  F.  it  will  give  a  fine  green  bead,  remaining  green  on  cooling.  This  bead  shaken 
off  and  treated  with  tin  on  coal  in  K.  F.  becomes  opaque  red  on  cooling,  from  suImjx- 
ide  of  copper,  and  the  green  S.  Ph.  glass  therefore  showed  copper  and  nickel.  The 
feddish-white,  malleable  button,  left  after  treatment  with  S.  Ph.,  may  further  \ieM  a 
trace  of  silver  if  cupelled  with  test  lead.  *  (If  the  button  is  fused  with  about  three 
timet  ita  weight  of  gold,  beside  borax  on  coal  in  O.  F.,  and  kept  in  fusion  for  si  roe 
time,  the  glass  will  only  show  the  yellow  color  due  to  oxide  of  uickel,  because  copper 
eombined  with  nickel  oxidizes  with  great  difficulty  in  presence  of  much  gold.) 

The  composition  of  german-silver  is  therefore :  copper,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of 
m/mt,  mickel  with  a  little  cobalt,  and  zinc. 

Raw  lead  from  the  Freiberg  Worki, — (The  same  reactions  will  be  afforded  by  any 
raw  lead  from  ores  similar  to  those  smelted  at  Freiberg.  Alloys  which  certainly  con- 
tain no  meirury*  and  little  or  no  other  volatile  metals,  need  not  be  tested  in  the  closed 
tube ;  this  test  is  therefore  not  made  with  raw  lead.  In  the  open  tube  it  fuses  and  is 
covered  with  oxide,  but  yields  nothing  volatile.  Fuses  very  easily  on  coal,  emits  a 
rather  strong  odor  of  armnic,  and  coats  the  coal  at  first  with  oxide  of  antimony,  aftei^ 
ward  copiously  with  oxide  of  lead.  A  feeble,  yellowish  coat  is  also  sometimes 
deposited  near  the  assay,  which  becomes  almost  white  on  cooling,  and  therefore  indi- 
cates zinc.  On  fusing  a  bit  of  the  lead  with  borax  on  coal  in  K.  F.,  so  that  the  borax 
glass  u  protected  by  the  flame  from  access  of  air,  a  clear,  colorless  glass  is  obtained, 
which  generally  remains  colorless  when  re-melted  on  platinum  wire  in  O.  F.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lead  is  not  quite  free  from  iron  the  glass  will  be  feebly  yellow  while  hot. 

If  another  bit  is  fused  on  coal  beside  boracic  acid  with  the  blue  flame,  the  coal  is  at 
first  coated  with  antimony,  and  a  distinct  arsenic  odor  can  be  perceived.  On  continu- 
ing the  treatment  until  only  a  small  button  remains,  and  fusing  this  with  S.  Ph.  on 
coal  in  O.  F.,  a  green  glass  results,  which  treated  with  tin  on  coal  becomes  opaque  red 
on  cooling — copper.  By  cupelling  the  button  i-esulting  from  the  treatment  vdth 
8.  Ph.  on  Iwne-ash  with  a  little  test  lead,  a  small  silver  button  is  obtained. 

If  a  third  bit  of  the  lead  is  fused  on  coal  in  O.  F.  with  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa 
and  borax,  and  the  fused  mass,  which  has  sunk  partially  into  the  coal,  is  laid  on  silver 
foil  and  moistened  with  water,  it  will  in  certain  cases  cause  a  black  or  brown  spot  of 
sulphide  of  silver,  showing  that  sulphide  of  lead  is  sometimes  prL>>ont. 

The  raw  lead  consists  therefore  of  lead,  silver,  a  little  copper ^  arsenic,  and  antimony, 
and  occasionally  traces  of  iron,  zinc,  and  siilphur. 

Black  copper^  very  impure  The  filinjjs  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  tube  with  the 
blowpipe  flame  evolved  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  recognized  by  means  of  moist  litmus 
paper  inserted  into  the  tube.  At  some  distance  from  the  assay  an  cxceediiit^ly  trifling 
white  coat  was  also  deposited,  which  had  th^  appearance  of  oxide  of  antimony. 

Alone  on  coal  fused  with  difllculty,  evolving  no  odor,  and  pvinjj  only  a  distinct  lead 
joat.  When  fused  with  test  lead  beside  boracic  acid,  so  a«?  to  leave  the  metallic  hut- 
ton  free  on  one  side,  there  was  likewise  no  odor,  but  while  the  lead  was  oxidizing: 
and  dilssolving  in  the  boracic  acid  a  white  coat  formed,  which  bein^  »craped  off  and 
dissolved  in  S.  Ph.  on  platinum  wire,  and  the  resulting;  bead  treateu  :n  coal  witL  n'n, 
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WAS  recognized  as  oxide  of  aniimonjff  since  the  bead  became  quite  dark  graj  on  oooi 
in^:.  The  button  remaining  after  treatment  with  boradc  acid  was  found  to  be  frs 
from  lead  when  tested  alone  on  coal,  and  was  graj  and  brittle. 

fused  with  borax  on  coal  in  R.  F.  the  black  copper  gave  a  smalt-blue  glass,  shov 
iug  oxide  of  cobaU,  and  this  glass  re-melted  on  platinum  wire  in  O.  F.  appeared  groec 
while  hot,  but  blue  again  on  cooling-— co6a/t  and  a  little  iron. 

The  metallic  button  remaining  from  the  treatment  with  boracic  acid,  after  a  littk 
residue  of  cobalt  had  been  separated  with  borax,  was  fused  on  coal  in  0.  F.  witb 
S.  Ph.,  giving  a  quite  dark  green  glass,  both  hot  and  cold.  Treated  with  tin  tloi 
glass  became  opaque  red,  and  the  green  color  therefore  indicated  capper  and  rndd. 
The  button  yet  remaining  undissolved  was  likewise  still  gray  and  very  brittle,  and  tbif 
brittleness  indicated  the  presence  of  arsenic,  which  seemed  to  belong  chiefly  with  du 
nickel,  because  it  could  be  separated  neither  with  boracic  acid  nor  with  S.  Ph.  A 
special  tivt  for  arsenic,  p.  347,  showed  the  actual  presence  of  a  not  entirely  unimport> 
ant  amount  of  that  body. 

This  black  copper  therefore  consisted  of  copper,  lead,  mUkd,  cobalt,  iron,  awftsMay, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  and,  as  found  by  a  special  assay,  some  tilver. 

Silver  amalyam  containing  gold,  very  impure.  Alone  in  the  closed  tube  afforded  i 
sublimate  of  metallic  drops,  which  were  collected  to  a  globule  of  w^eramf  by  gentlj 
tapping  upon  the  tube,  and  could  then  be  easily  shaken  out. 

The  poffous  residue  was  first  fused  alone  on  coal,  afibrding  a  trifling  yellow  ooat  of 
oxide  of  lead,  while  the  melted  sUver  button  was  covered  with  a  crust.  Some  bom 
was  therefore  added  and  the  whole  fused  in  B.  F.,  when  an  apparently  porB  mtm 
button  with  a  bright  surface  emeiged,  and  the  borax  glass  was  greenish  on  cooliog. 
This  glass  treated  on  another  part  of  the  coal  with  tin  assumed  the  pure  vitrid-gren 
color  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Upon  testing  the  remaining  silver  button  with  S.  Ph.  the  glass  assumed  a  green 
color  (blue  when  cold),  and,  melted  with  tin,  became  opaque  red  on  cooling— copper. 
In  order  to  refine  the  silver  perfectly  it  was  cupelled  with  test  lead  and  then  dieeolTod 
in  nitric  acid,  when  several  black  flakes  remained,  which  on  being  washed  with  ^ 
tilled  water  and  cupelled  with  a  little  test  lead,  formed  a  pure  gold  button. 

The  amalgam  therefore  consisted  chiefly  of  tiher  and  wurcwry,  but  contained  triilii| 
admixtures  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 

Telluride  of  bismuth  {tetradgmite),  p.  281. 

Telluride  of  silver  {hessite),  p.  311. 

Antimonide  of  silver  {dyscraeite),  p.  311. 

Platinum  with  other  metals  {native platinum),  p.  81ft. 

Geld  with  silver  (mitive  gold),  p.  390. 
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Z  Prepcuraticn  of  the  substances  to  he  quantitor' 
tively  examined  for  certain  constituents. 

Ik  quantdtatiye  assays  with  the  blowpipe,  just  as  by  the  wet  pro- 
cess, the  substance  to  be  examined  mnst  undergo  certain  prelimi- 
nary operations,  which  are  limited  chiefly  to  drying,  and,  in  case  of 
mixed  substances,  selecting  the  best  possible  average  sample.  Fri- 
able substances  containing  mechanically  combined  water  should  be 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  100°  0.,  and  then  pulverized  in  an  agate 
mortar  If  the  substance  is  brittle,  but  not  friable,  it  is  broken  as 
fine  as  possible  between  paper  on  an  anvil ;  if  malleable,  it  is  beaten 
between  paper  into  a  thin  sheet  and  then  cut  up  with  the  scissors. 

Ores  dressed  on  a  large  scale,  even  when  they  have  not  been 
especially  dried,  usually  appear  dry  while  still  containing  several  per 
cent,  of  mechanically  combined  water;  the  same  ores  also  absorb 
moisture  again  when  kept  in  damp  places  in  unclosed  vessels  after 
being  dried.  A  quantity  of  these,  more  than  sufficient  for  two 
assays,  must  be  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  lamp,  at  about 
100°  C,  and  the  dry  ore  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  too  high  a  temperature  when  drying  ores  contain- 
ing compounds  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  since  otherwise,  roasting, 
with  })artial  decomposition  of  the  ore  and  alteration  of  weight,  may 
result. 

Minerals  and  metallurgical  products,  which  are  almost  always 
received  for  analysis  in  a  dry  state,  are  broken  up  between  paper 
on  an  anvil,  or  in  a  steel  mortar,  and  when  friable,  pulverized  in  an 
agate  mortar.  It  is  safest  to  prepare  from  the  substance  to  be 
assayed  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  powder  needed  for  one 
assay,  except  in  cases  of  pure  crystals,  or  fragments  of  minerals  or 
metallurgical  products,  since,  when  too  small  a  quantity  is  used, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  a  proper  average  has  been  attained,  as 
regards  the  proportion  of  metal  present 

For  example^  when  too  tmall «  quantity  of  a  rich  diy-Btamped  silrer  ore,  which  maj 
he  a  mixture  of  real  tOTer  ore  and  substances  containing:  no  sOyer,  is  taken,  one  may 
liave  too  Buaxj  rich  portions,  or  too  many  poor  portions,  which  will  give  a  very  different 
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proportion  of  metal  from  that  contained  in  the  whole.  Fnm.  an  ore  prepazed  oa  tbe 
laige  icale^  therefore,  a  qnantitjof  at  least  thirty  grammes  shonld  alwaja  he  taken  fna 
Tariovs  parts  of  the  heap,  mixed  if  possihle  in  an  iron  mortar  and  made  somewfaig 
finer,  and  from  this  the  portion  required  for  the  blowpipe  assajs,  from  eight  to  ten  hbw^ 
pipe  centners,  taken,  dried  according  to  the  preceding  direetiona,  and  nibbed  quite  fiae 
in  a  mortar. 

IL  Detailed  description  of  the  quantitative  aMoyi 

with  the  blowpipe. 

1.  THE  SIIiVER  ASSAY. 

Thb  blowpipe  assay  for  silyer,  first  proposed  by  Harkort,  and 
described  by  him  in  a  work  that  appeared  in  Freiberg,  in  the  yetr 
18279  is  one  of  the  most  important  assays  that  can  be  made  with 
this  instrument  It  is  possible  not  only  to  detect  in  a  short  time 
the  silver  in  any  ore,  mineral,  or  product,  but  also  to  determine  iti 
amount  quantitatively  with  all  needful  accuracy.  Regard  must, 
however,  be  paid  to  the  other  substances  besides  silver,  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  and  we  must  classify  the  mineral  and  metallic  bodies, 
together  with  the  artificial  products,  in  order  to  determine  the  silver 
in  them,  and  each  of  these  classes  must  be  assayed  by  a  suitable 
method. 

They  are  classified  into : — 

A.  OreSy  minerals,  and  products  in  which  the  silver  is  espedaUji 

comUned  with  non-metattic  bodies,  and  these  further  into: 

a.  Those  containing  volatile  constituents,   viz.,  sulphur  and 

arsenic,  as  well  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  or  such  as  are  wholly  free  from  them 
and  can  be  decomposed  by  fusion  on  coal  with  borax  and 
test  lead. 

b.  Those  containing  compounds  which  cannot  be  decomposed 

by  fusion  with  borax  and  test  lead  alone. 
c  Those  consisting  of  metallic  oxide  that  are  readily  reduced 
on  coal. 

B,  Metallic  compounds  {alloys) ;  these  are: 

a.  Those  in  which  silver  is  the  chief  constituent,  or  in  which 

gold  occurs  with  the  silver. 

b.  In  which  copper  or  nickel  forms  the  prevailing  constituent 

while  silver  is  only  a  minor  one. 
e.  In  which  lead  or  bismuth  is  the  chief  constituent. 
d.  In  which  tellurium,  antimony,  or  zinc  is  the  chief  oonstitii* 

ent 
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e.  In  which  tin  is  the  chief,  or  else  only  an  accessory  constitu^ 

ent 
/•  In  which  mercnry  is  the  prevailing  constituent 
g.  In  which  iron  or  steel  is  the  chief  constituent. 

4.  Aisay  for  Silver  In  Ores,  Bffinends,  and  Metallnrglcal  producU  is 
which  the  Bilker  is  especially  oombixied  with  non-metallic  bodies. 

c  Substances  which  contain  volatile  C07istituents,  viz.,  sulphur  a7id 
arsenicy  as  well  as  chlorifiSy  bromine,  and  ioditie,  in  greater  or  less 
proportiony  or  are  entirely  free  from  them,  and  can  be  reduced  by 
fusion  on  coal  with  borax  and  test  lead. 

Here  belong,  among  ores  dressed  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  contain 
more  or  less  pyrites,  chalcopyrite,  mispickel,  stibnite,  and  blende,  as 
well  as  the  minerals  above  mentioned ;  further,  all  the  so-called  DUrr- 
erzSy  consisting  chiefly  of  earthy  ingredients  and  containing  only  a 
small  portion  of  actual  silver  ores;  all  the  ores  enumerated  on  pages 
306-308,  in  which  the  silver  occurs  in  combination  with  selenium  or 
sulphur  and  other  selenides  or  sulphides,  as  well  as  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine ;  further,  all  the  copper  ores  enumerated  on  pages 
287-288,  in  which  the  copper  is  combined  with  selenium  or  sulphur ; 
the  lead  ores  named  on  pages  257-258,  in  which  the  lead  is  present 
as  selenide  or  sulphide  of  lead;  further,  roasted  argentiferous  lead 
and  copper  ores,  aJl  silver  ores  and  metallurgical  products  roasted 
with  salty  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamation  or  extraction,  and  the 
residues  from  amalgamation  or  extraction;  finally,  among  metallur- 
gical products,  Rohstein,  lead  and  copper  matts,  cadmia,  flue  dust, 
lead  and  cobalt  speisses,  hearths  from  cupelling  and  refining  silver, 
all  sorts  of  argentiferous  slags,  and  also  the  silver  scraps  of  the  gold 
and  silver  smiths. 

1.  Weiohiko  and  Chaboino  thb  Assay. 

Ores  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  rich  silver  ores  and  earthy  parts, 
which  usually  yield  in  analysis  varying  amounts  of  silver,  are  best 
weighed  out  in  two  or  three  portions  of  1  centner  =  100  milligr. 
{vide  p.  27)  each ;  on  the  contrary,  poor  silver  ores  and  crystallized 
minerals,  as  well  as  products  which  differ  very  little  or  not  at  all  in 
richness,  are  generally  weighed  out  only  once. 

The  weighed  portion  is  transferred  to  a  mixing  capsule,  into  which 
the  scale-pan  is  cleaned  with  a  brush,  and  borax-glass  and  test  lead 
are  then  added.  The  quantity  of  borax-glass  is  regulated  by  the 
ftisibiliiy  and  amount  of  the  substances  to  be  converted  into  slag 
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The  small  spoon,  Fig.  56,  heaped  full  and  containing  about  one  dedgi 
or  one  ctr.  of  borax-glass  is  sufficient  for  an  assay  of  difficult  fusion,  but 
if  during  the  fusion  the  assay  seems  too  refractory,  a  small  porkioi 
of  this  flux  can  be  added.  Less  is  needed  with  very  fusible  ores,  oi 
in  general,  such  as  have  no  earthy  admixture,  but  consist  only  of 
metallic  sulphides  which  combine  readily  with  the  lead  and  are  leM 
oxidizable  than  it  For  these  a  spoon  but  slightly  heaped,  contain* 
ing  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  ctr.,  is  quite  sufficient.  With 
assays  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  earthy  ingredients,  tit 
much  iron,  cobalt,  or  tin,  the  spoon  must  always  be  heaped  full 

The  quantity  of  test  lead  is  regulated  by  the  presence  of  othei 
metals  in  the  assay  substance. 

If  it  is  a  substance  containing  not  more  than  seyen  per  cent  of 
copper  or  ten  per  cent  of  nickel,  five  ctrs.  of  lead  are  used  for  one 
ctr.  of  assay  powder,  being  measured  in  the  test  lead  measure,  i^. 
58 ;  if  the  substance  contains  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  copper  or 
ten  per  cent  of  nickel,  the  amount  of  lead  must  be  proportionallj 
increased.  The  presence  of  cobalt  is  less  to  be  regarded,  as  thii 
metal  is  easily  slagged  off  with  borax.  As  we  cannot  always  know 
beforehand  how  large  an  amount  of  these  metals  is  present,  it  is 
better  to  use  too  much  lead  than  too  little,  since  with  too  little  lead 
the  separation  of  the  copper  from  the  silver  is  not  thorough,  whfle 
the  cupellation  of  lead  rich  in  nickel  is  almost  impossible. 

The  following  minerals  and  products,  containing  partly  copper 
and  partly  nickel,  must  therefore  be  charged  with  the  indicated 
amounts  of  tost  lead : — 

ctr.  Chalcocito,   containing  about       80  */•  Copper,  with  15  ctr.  tettkftL 
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Covellite 
Bomite 
Tennantite 
Zincfahlcrz 
Tctrahcdrite 
Chalcopyrite 
Stromeyerito 
**    Stannite 
Eucairitc 
Bournonite 
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65—66  " 
55_-60  " 
48—50  " 
40—41  " 
80—40  " 
30—34  « 
30—31  •• 
29—30  " 
23—25  " 
12—13  " 
30—50  " 
60—70  " 
10-40  '•  Nickel,  Co- 

bait,  and  Copper 
40-60  "  Nickel  and 
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When  the  substances  have  been  most  thoroughly  mingled  in  tltf 
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nizing  spoon,  with  the  aid  of  the  ivory  epooQ  handle,  the  charge  is 
ponred  into  a  soda-pttper  cylinder,  made  se  directed  on  p.  43.  For 
Lliis  purpose  the  cylinder  is  held  between  the  thumh  and  index 
Siigerofthelefthandandt.be  mixing  apoon  with  the  same  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  while  the  closed  end  of  the  cylinder  rests  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  liand.  The  lip  of  the  capsule  is  then 
inserted  into  the  paper  cylinder,  which  is  slightly  inclined  to  one 
■ide,  M  far  as  seems  necessary  for  safely  pouring  in  the  charge,  the 
paper  being  pressed  against  the  lip  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  so 
that  the  capsule  cannot  fall  on  removing  the  right  hand.  The  charge 
U  then  caused  to  slide  gradually  into  the  cylinder  by  gently  tapping 
on  the  outside  of  the  capsule  with  the  braea  forceps,  and  any  adhering 
dost  is  brushed  into  the  paper.  While  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
■till  remains  resting  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  the 
upper  empty  end  is  pressed  out  flat  and  then  rolled  up  from  the  top 
downward ;  the  cylinder  thus  far  closed  is  placed  with  the  lower  end 
OD  the  extremity  of  the  left  thumb,  and  the  ends  of  the  part  that  was 
rolled  together  are  bent  upward  and  toward  each  other,  making  the 
whole  perfectly  tight  While  wrapping  up  the  charge  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  does  not  open  or  the  paper 
tear  in  any  part,  thus  occasioning  mechanical  loss. 


2.  Thb  Fusion  op  the  Assat. 

The  fasioD  of  a  stiver  assay  is  performed  on  coal  with  the  blow- 
pipe fiame.  In  Uie  cross  section  of  a  good  piece  of  cha«x;oul,  near 
one  comer,  a  deep  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  with  the  square  borer, 
Fig.  46,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  one-third  more  than  that  of 
the  paper  cylinder ;  or  a  coal  crucible.  Fig. 
17,  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78,  a.  The 
latter  must  also  be  bored  ont  as  deep  as 
necessary,  and  the  hole  widened  from  above 
with  the  knife,  so  that'  the  flame  can  be 
directed  between  the  assay  and  the  inside 
of  the  crucible  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  -'^-  / 
ass.iy  thus  readily  melted.    The  cylinder  is  "'      .    _ 

set  in  the  cavity  with  the  end  last  closed  ^' '  ' 

alKive,  and  is  pressed  down  firmly.  TJie  assay  ia  now  inclined 
toward  the  flame,  and  a  pure,  but  at  Grat  not  too  violent,  reducing 
flame  directed  upon  it,  so  that  it  almost  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  paper  cylinder. 

The  soda-paper  is  indeed  charred  in  c  few  moments,  but  the  ashes 
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are  not  disturbed  until  the  borax-glass  nas  abready  fused  together! 
separate  particles  of  ore,  so  that  they  cannot  be  blown  away, 
the  ashes  of  the  paper  bum  away,  exposing  a  part  of  the  charge  «l 
fluid  slag,  mixed  with  melted  globules  of  lead,  the  whole  aenj 
covered  with  a  strong,  but  pure,  reducing  flame,  which  has  an 
olination  of  80°  to  35°,  as  shown  in  Fig.  78. 

During  the  time  that  this  flame  is  used,  portions  of  the  so^b^] 
arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  etc.,  volatilize,  but  the  greater  part  of  thet^j 
as  well  as  several  of  the  metals  still  combined  with  sulphur  asi 
arsenic,  join  with  the  lead  and  melt  with  it  to  a  button.  The  earthy 
ingredients,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  metallic  oxides  of  difficult 
reduction,  with  a  small  part  of  the  non-volatile  and  easily  oxidizabk 
metals,  which  become  in  part  oxidized  by  the  first  action  of  the  hei^ 
fuse  with  the  borax  to  a  slag.  With  compounds  of  silver  and  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine,  which  are  decomposed  by  the  lead,  vapoa 
of  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  lead  are  seen  to  pass  ofL 

Although  it  generally  seems,  after  a  short  time,  as  if  the  slag  wai 
quite  free  from  lead  globules,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  satiE&o- 
tory,  since  beneath  the  well-fused  slag  there  are  often  unmelted  por- 
tions of  the  charge,  which  can  only  be  affiected  by  the  blowpipe 
flame  when  this  is  directed  between  the  slag  and  coal  against  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  while  the  charcoal,  or  the  clay  cylinder  with 
the  crucible,  is  turned  during  the  blast  and  held  inclined  toward 
another  side,  until  the  assay  has  changed  its  position  and  turnd 
over.    In  this  turning  over,  which  should  take  place  even  with  the 
most  fusible  assays,  the  bottom  of  the  paper  cylinder,  being  all  that 
remains  of  it,  rises  from  below,  and  comes  in  a  charred  state  to  the 
top,  or  to  one  side.   To  destroy  the  ashes  of  the  paper  the  assay  must 
then  be  so  held  toward  the  flame  that  only  that  part  of  the  slag 
where  there  is  no  paper  is  covered  by  it,  when  the  air  instantly 
rushes  in  and  the  ashes  are  consumed.     When  the  position  of  the 
slag  Cy  which  has  been  covered  with  the  reducing  flame  ab,  Fig.  7S, 
has  been  altered  several  times  with  regard  to  the  lead  button  d,  and 
the  slag  finally  appears  quite  fluid  and  free  from  lead  globules,  it  is 
also  certainly  free  from  silver.    The  R.  F.  is  changed  to  a  moderate 
0.  F.,  which  is  directed  against  the  lead  only,  and  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance.     The  above-named  volatile  metals,  with   the  sul- 
phur, are  now  driven  from  the  lead,  while  some  of  the  easily  oxidiza- 
ble  metals,  as  iron,  tin,  and  cobalt,  with  a  small  part  of  the  nickel 
dnd  copper,  are  oxidized  and  combine  in  this  state  with  the  slag; 
only   the  silver,  with    the  greater  part  of  the  copper  and  nickel, 
remains  with  the  lead.     In  substances  containing  much  arsenide 
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of  niciel  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  this  combination,  whicli  does  not 
combine  readily  with  the  lead,  but  remains  on  top  of  it,  and  must  be 
treated  a  long  time  with  the  0.  F.  to  oxidize  and  slag  off  all  the 
nickel  and  arsenic.  Since,  however,  this  comi>()und  readily  yields  its 
silver  to  the  lead, no  loss  of  silver  need  be  foared,  even  if  the  arsenide 
of  nickel  is  by  no  means  entirely  decomposed,  and  in  many  cases  it 
may  even  be  mechanically  separated  from  the  lead  with  advantage 
after  the  assay  has  cooled. 

When  the  volatile  parts  of  the  assay  are  nearly  gone,  a  part  of  the 
lead  is  oxidized,  and  with  it  a  trace  of  the  silver,  which  is,  however, 
very  trifling.  Both  oxides  are  taken  up  by  the  slag,  but  as  this  is 
always  in  contact  with  the  coal,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  oxide  of 
lead,  exceedingly  poor  in  silvor,.is  reduced  at  the  points  of  contact, 
occasioning  a  bubbling  in  the  slag.  The  slag  has  now  lost  its  splicri- 
eal  shape  and  has  spread  out,  and  the  reduced  globules  of  lead,  lirst 
appearing  on  its  borders,  are  gradually  carried  toward  the  argen- 
tiferous lead  button  by  the  motion  of  the  slag,  and  unite  with  it. 
When  the  volatile  matters  are  quite  gone,  the  hmd  button  begins  to 
oxidize  more  rapidly  and  assumes  a  rotary  motion,  while  the  bub- 
bling in  the  slag  is  livelier.  On  observing  these  signs  the  coal  is 
inclined  a  little,  so  that  the  lead  button  may  go  to  one  side  in  case 
it  is  quite  surrounded  by  slag,  the  blast  is  stopped,  and  the  assay 
allowed  to  cool  upon  the  inclined  coal.  When  there  are  few  or  no 
constituents  that  require  to  be  volatilized  by  an  oxidizing  lilast,  a 
short  treatment  only  with  the  O.  F.  is  needed,  after  the  fusion  of  the 
silver  particles  with  the  lead  and  the  conversion  into  slag  of  tlie 
earthy  portions  and  the  metallic  oxides  of  difficult  reduction. 

The  fusion  may  be  regarded  as  completed  if,  after  the  assay  is  cold, 
the  argentiferous  lead  or  silver-lead,  has  a  white  color;  if,  however, 
it  appears  black,  this  depends,  in  case  of  a  substance  Woq  from  cop- 
per, upon  some  sulphur  or  antimony  remaining  iu  it;  with  a  sub- 
st.ince  containing  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  either  upon  the  co]iper 
alone,  or  upon  this  and  both  of  the  others  at  the  same  time.  Sul- 
phnr  and  antimony  can  be  removed  in  both  cases  by  treating  tlie 
assay  again  with  the  0.  F.,  but  the  copper  can  only  be  separated 
together  with  the  lead  during  the  cupellation.  In  assaying  any  sub- 
stance for  silver,  therefore,  a  white  lead  cannot  be  expected  if  more 
than  a  trifling  amount  of  copper  is  present,  and  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  sulphur  is  all  removed  when  the  lead  has  been  in  rather 
strong  rotary  motion  for  at  least  one  minute.  The  complete  removal 
of  volatile  bodies  from  the  lead  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  the  impure  lead  is  generally  brittle, 
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and  some  of  it  may  easily  be  loet  in  breaking  off  the  slag ;  and, 
eecondljy  because  it  is  liable  to  spatter  on  the  capel,  especially  when 
containing  sulphor. 

When  the  assay  is  cold,  the  slag  and  lead  are  lifted  out  of  the 
crucible  with  a  knife,  laid  on  an  auTil,  and  the  slag  separated  as 
much  as  possible  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  after  which  the 
lead  is  held  with  the  forceps  and  beaten  into  a  cube.  Should  a  small 
button  of  arsenide  of  nickel  adhere  to  the  lead  from  an  assay  rich  in 
nickel,  as  mentioned  above,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  separate  it 
here,  that  it  may  not  impede  the  cupellation. 

Among  the  ores,  minerals,  and  products  to  be  fused  according  to 
the  preceding  method,  the  most  infusible  are  pyrites,  mispickel,  cer- 
tain nickel  and  cobalt  ores,  and  sudh  Rohsieins  as  consist  chiefly  of 
sulphide  of  iron ;  the  other  substances  in  this  class  fuse,  for  the 
most  part,  very  easily,  even  when  mixed  with  refractory  earthy 
matters. 

No  ]%ht  ntnlt  would  be  obtomed  if,  at  beginnen  fineqnently  do,  the  attempt  were 
made  to  perform  the  fusion  of  a  sQyer  away  with  the  O.  F.,  sinoe  a  oonsidenUe  amount 
of  load  would  be  oxidized  at  the  Tery  beginning,  the  oxide  would  dissolve  in  the  bonx, 
and  being  rcdaced  by  the  coal,  woald  form  fresh  globales  of  lead,  which  wonld  abstract 
a  portion  of  the  silver  still  remaining  in  the  slag.  On  attempting,  after  a  few  moment«, 
to  colleci  these  separated  globules  by  varying  the  position  of  the  chief  button  in  the 
sla^r,  which  would  have  spread  out  to  a  great  extent  over  the  coal,  new  ones  would  con- 
stantly form  in  their  place,  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  containing  silver. 
The  spreading  of  the  slag  also  renders  the  complete  fusion  of  the  charge  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cnicible  difficult  or  quite  impossible,  and  an  assay  in  which  this  misti&e  has  been 
coiinnitted  should  be  regarded  as  useless.  [The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  blow  a 
reducing  flame  only,  during  the  first  part  of  the  fusion  ;  then  the  lead  cannot  oxidize, 
the  borax  and  dissolved  bodies  will  retain  a  spherical  form  and  not  adhere  to  the  coal, 
the  assay  can,  at  the  proper  time,  easily  be  made  to  turn  over  and  expose  the  lower  pan 
of  the  paper  and  charge,  and  then,  when  all  is  in  proper  fusion,  the  oxidizing  flame  it 
to  be  used  so  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphur,  etc.  While  the  flame  must  be  reducing  at 
first,  it  must  still  Ix;  large  enough  to  keep  the  whole  mass  at  a  proper  temperature,  an«l 
it  must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  heat  produced  is  nearly  as  essential  to  success  as  the 
quality  of  the  flame.  Transl.]  The  time  required  for  the  above  fusion  depends  upon 
the  assay  to  be  treated.  If  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  volatile  substances,  or  such  a." 
must  be  sluiTircd  off,  eip:ht  to  ten  minutes  are  necessarj' ;  if  but  little,  about  five  minute*. 
When  several  assays  arc  to  be  made  the  second  can  be  fused  while  the  first  is  cooling: 
thtn  the  third  is  taken  up,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  assays  weighed  out  have  been  fused. 
The  assays  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  number,  to  avoid  confusion.  When  the 
several  assays  have  been  fused  the  first  ones  will  be  cold  and  can  then  be  freed  from 
slag  in  their  proper  order.  When  but  one  assay  is  to  be  made,  the  cupel  for  it  can  bs 
formed,  as  will  be  described  under  cupellation,  while  the  silver-lead  is  cooling. 
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3.  oupellation  op  the  silver-lead  obtained  by  the 

Fusion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cupellation  of  the  silver-lead  is  an  oxid- 
ation occurring  at  a  red-heat  with  access  of  air,  by  which  tlie  lead 
with  other  oxidizable  metals  is  separated  from  the  silver,  which 
oxidizes  with  difficulty.  In  the  blowpipe  assay  this  oxidizing  or 
cupelling  process  is  divided  into  two  periods^  viz.,  the  Haxipttreiberiy 
the  chief  cupellation,  or,  as  we  will  style  it,  the  scorification,  and  the 
Feintreihen,  or  refining  cupellation,  which  we  will  call  the  fine- 
cupellation.  This  division  is  necessary  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  a  large  quantity  of  lead  from  the  silver  in  one  period,  so 
that  the  latter  may  remain  in  the  form  of  a  pure  round  button,  as 
in  the  muffle  assay. 

We  will,  therefore,  now  describe  the  first  period,  or 

THE  SCORIFICATION. 

This  is  the  easiest  operation  in  the  whole  silver  assay.  A  cupel 
of  sifted  bone-ash,  p.  24,  is  struck  in  the  cupel  mould.  Fig.  49,  a, 
placed  on  the  stand,  Fig.  50,  and  the  bone-ash  heated  with  the  0. 
F.  in  all  parts  as  strongly  as  possible,  so  as  to  remove  any  remain- 
ing hygroscopic  moisture.  If  this  heating  is  omitted,  the  steam 
escaping  during  the  fusion  is  liable  to  cause  the  lead  to  sputter  and 
be  lost.  After  heating  the  cupel,  the  lead  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  it  with  the  forceps,  and  brought  into  fusion  with  a  rather  stron^^ 
O.  F.,  so  that  the  oxidation  of  the  rotating  lead  begins.  During^ 
this  operation  the  cupel  is  inclined  slightly  backward  from  the  lamp, 
and  the  result  is  effected  most  rapidly  by  allowing  the  point  of  the 
blue  flame  to  act  directly  on  the  lead.  When  the  lead  contains  much 
copper  or  nickel  the  period  of  fusion,  before  the  oxidation  begins, 
is  somewhat  prolonged,  since  the  copper  makes  the  lead  less  fusible, 
while  thu  nickel  separa^s  as  the  lead  begins  to  oxidize,  covering 
the  whole  surface  with  an  infusible  coat,  and  causinf?  a  difficult 
cupellation,  or,  with  too  little  lead,  entirely  preventing  the  operation. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  piece  of  pure  lead  of  from  two  to  four  ctr.,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  crust,  must  be  added  to  the  silver- 
lead  in  the  cupel,  and  then  only  is  the  cupellation  possible. 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  using  the  blowpipe  sometimes  expe- 
rience inconvenience  in  not  immediately  causing  a  large  button  of 
silver-lead  to  oxidize,  or  else  it  freezes  during  the  process,  becoming 
covered  with  a  coat  of  oxidized  lead  which  they  cannot  easily  drive 
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away.  In  this  case  a  somewhat  stroDger  blast  must  be  used,  and 
the  lead  touched  directly  with  the  point  of  the  bine  flame,  and  afta 
this  has  acted  uninterruptedly  on  one  point  of  the  lead  button,  the 
lead  will  soon  begin  to  oxidize  again. 

When  the  lead  has  been  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  for  cupellation,  the  tip  of  the  blow- 
pipe is  thrust  farther  into  the  flame,  so  as  to 
produce  a  fine  blue  point,  a.  Fig.  79,  which  ii 
directed  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  upon  the  ox- 
idizing lead,  so  that  this  is  kept  at  a  moderate 
red  heat,  but  is  only  touched  by  the  outer 
Fig.  79.  flame,  and  on  no  account  by  the  blue  flame. 

The  surrounding  air  thus  has  free  access,  while  the  lead  (and  copper) 
absorb  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  from  it  and  become  oxidized.  The 
oxide  formed  flows  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  lead  to  the  border, 
exhibiting  prismatic  colors  caused  by  the  interference  of  light,  and 
solidifies  on  the  cupel  behind  the  button  to  a  firm  mass  called 
litharge,  Pig.  79,  c,  which  has  a  reddish  yellow  fracture  after  cooling, 
if  free  from  other  oxides.  When  the  lead  contains  very  much  silver 
the  prismatic  colors  are  less  distinct,  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of 
silver  is  already  indicated ;  if  it  contains  copper,  the  color  of  Uie 
solid  litharge  is  nearly  black. 

The  cupellation  must  proceed  at  neither  too  high  nor  too  low 
a  temperature.  If  it  is  too  hot  the  lead  begins  to  vaporize,  and 
some  silver  may  easily  be  mechanically  carried  off,  especially  if  the 
lead  is  rich  in  silver ;  moreover,  the  litharge  does  not  cool  upon  the 
cupel,  but  sinks  into  it,  by  which  again  a  part  of  the  silver  is  lost, 
since  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  covered  with  too  little  fused  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  silver  has  a  chance  to  become  oxidized.  If  the  cupel- 
lation  is  carried  on  too  "  cold,"  and  the  temperature  is  not  high 
enough  to  continue  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  the  latter  becomes 
covered  with  too  much  litharge,  the  motidk  of  its  surface  ceases,  and 
it  freezes. 

This  mistake  is  less  injurious  than  having  too  high  a  temperature, 
since  the  frozen  assay  can  be  immediately  made  to  oxidize  again  by 
a  somewhat  stronger  flame,  without  loss  of  silver ;  but  this  must  not 
occur  often  in  the  same  assay. 

When  the  scorification  proceeds  at  the  proper  heat,  which  cannot 
be  so  clearly  described  as  perceived  by  practice,  the  litharge  collects 
around  and  chiefly  behind  the  lead,  and  solidifies.  After  a  quantity 
»f  it  has  collected,  and  the  lead  in  its  midst  has  too  little  surface 
exposed,  the  cupel  is  gradually  brought  into  another  position  with- 
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3nt  interrupting  the  operation,  so  that  the  lead,  by  reason  of  its 
weight,  may  move  to  the  side  of  the  litharge  and  expose  a  greater 
surface  for  oxidation.  The  lead  having  finally  decreased  so  much 
that,  in  an  assay  not  very  rich  in  silver,  it  is  only  the  size  of  a 
mustard-seed.  Fig.  79,  d,  and  in  case  of  a  rich  assay,  about  two  or 
thre*^  times  as  large,  the  cupel  is  removed  from  the  flame  by  degrees, 
fif>  that  the  lead  button  may  very  gradually  solidify  in  the  litharge. 
The  button  will  indeed  always  be  somewhat  raised  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cooling  litharge,  but  if  too  hastily  drawn  away  from  the 
flame,  the  still  soft  button  will  be  too  violently  drivt.*n  out  by  the 
solidification  of  the  litharge,  and  a  spattering  of  the  lead,  with  loss 
i»f  silver,  may  easily  occur. 

Notice  must  here  be  taken  of  a  phenomenon  which  sometimes  appears  at  the  close  of 
Che  iKoriiication  of  a  lead  button  very  rich  in  silver.  W  hen  such  lead  has  bt'cn  so  far 
oxidized  that  it  consists  of  about  six  or  seven  parts  of  silver  to  one  part  of  lead,  and 
allowed  to  oool  slowly  in  the  litharge  before  a  {gradually  diminishing;  blowpii>e  flame,  a 
^lyish-white,  easily  friable  mass  is  forced  out  from  the  solidifying  lead,  which  is  always 
▼ery  rich  in  silver.  It  appears  to  be  a  sub-oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  metallic  silver,  and 
u  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  allied  to  the  sprouting  of  silver,  which  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  fine-cupellation.  If  unnoticed,  the  greater  part  of  this  mass 
falls  off  in  separating  the  lead  from  the  lithaige,  entailing  a  not  altogether  unimpor- 
tant loss  of  silver.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by  treating  the  silver  button  containing 
lead  immediately  on  the  cupel  with  the  R.  F.,  or  fusing  with  it  a  small  piece  of  test 
lead,  when  the  whole  unites  into  a  button,  which  cools  with  a  clean  surface.  If,  thcrc- 
Ibre,  rich  ore«  or  products  are  to  be  assayed,  it  is  always  well  either  to  continue  the 
•corification  only  so  far  that  the  lead  stiU  forms  more  than  the  sixth  part  of  the  silver, 
or.  as  this  cannot  always  be  known  beforehand,  not  to  stop  the  ])rocess  until  the  silver 
is  nearly  free  from  lead,  in  cither  of  which  cases  the  phenomenon  will  not  appear. 

After  the  scorification,  the  lead  button,  which  is  in,  or  surrounded 
by,  the  litharge,  is  taken  out  together  with  it,  and  when  cool  is  freed 
from  all  adhering  litharge,  which  is  very  easily  done  by  laying  the 
whole  on  an  anvil  and  pressing  off  the  fragile  litharge  from  around 
the  button  with  the  broad  face  of  the  hammer,  without  touching 
the  button ;  any  remaining  litharge  may  then  be  removed  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  hammer. 

THE   FINE-CUPELLATION. 

This  requires  more  care  and  practice  than  the  preceding  operation. 
The  bone-ash  remaining  from  the  scorification  which  is  not  per- 
meated by  oxide  of  lead  is  broken  up  with  tlie  small  iron  si>atula, 
covered  over  with  enough  elutriated  bone-ash  to  fill  the  cupel  mould, 
and  after  placing  on  it  the  proper  stamp,  it  is  struck  with  a  few 
blows  of  the  hammer  into  a  cupel  for  the  iine-cupellation.  Tliis  is 
then  thoroughly  heated  as  before,  and  if  any  cracks  form,  or  por- 
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tions  of  the  bone-ash  become  loosened  during  the  heating,  fw» 
moisture  remaining  in  the  bone-ash,  the  fault  can  be  at  once  reme- 
died by  placing  the  clean  stamp  upon  it  and  striking  it  once  or  twice 
gently.  For  this  purpose  the  mould  must  of  course  be  remoTed  froa 
the  stand  to  the  anvil. 

The  lead  button,  d,  Fig.  79,  is  then  placed  with  the  forceps  upon 
the  cupel,  so  that  it  may  lie  nearer  the  left-hand  edge  than  the  mid- 
dle, Fig.  80,  that  any  adhering  substance  may  re- 
main at  the  edge  when  the  button  moves  toward 
the  middle,  and  may  not  prevent  the  formation  of 
-a  spherical  silver  button  during  the  fine-cupelU- 
tion.    The  cupellation  is  then  carried  on,  obserr- 
ing  the  following  directions.    First,  the  cupel  ii 
brought  near  the  lamp  flame,  with  the  stand  so 
much  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  that  the 
Fif?.  80.  lead  button,  which  is  on  the  further  side,  cannot 

roll  down  before  it  has  become  fused.  The  button 
is  then  heated  with  the  0.  F.,  directed  downward  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, until  it  fuses  and  begins  to  oxidize.  As  soon  as  this  takei 
place,  the  stand  is  gradually  brought  into  a  vertical  position  and  the 
flame  ah  directed  at  an  angle  of  40^  to  45^  upon  the  cupel,  toward 
the  middle  of  which  the  button  is  moving,  so  as  to  heat  the  bone- 
ash  directly  about  the  button  and  keep  it  as  mnch  as  possible  in 
a  constant  glow  around  it  This  is  best  effected  by  moving  the 
cupel  slowly  around' in  a  small  circle  before  the  blowpipe  flame,  the 
direction  of  which  remains  unaltered,  at  the  same  time  inclining  the 
stand  as  required  toward  the  flame,  and  giving  it,  if  necessary,  a 
slight  rotary  motion.  Without  touching  the  assay  with  the  flame, 
a  strong  enough  heat  must  be  imparted  to  the  bone-ash  to  keep  the 
assay  in  oxidation  without  allowing  it  to  become  quiet,  or  to  freezt?. 
Should  this  happen,  the  solidified  lead  must  be  brought  for  a 
moment  nearer  the  flame,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  oxidize,  and  the  cupel 
then  immediately  moved  slowly  about  in  a  circle  before  the  flame 
again.  The  cupellation  proceeds  better,  the  drier  the  surface  of  the 
bono-ash;  that  is,  the  more  perfectly  the  litharge  sinks  into  it.  If 
the  bone-ash  is  not  strongly  enough  heated  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  litharge,  in  which  the  button  begins  to  swim 
about  rapidly,  and  even  if  this  does  not  ruin  the  assay  it  is  still  very 
difficult  to  detach  the  silver  button  from  the  cupel,  and  thus  an 
uncertain  result  is  caused. 

It  18  not  indispensable,  and  in  case  a  large  amount  of  lead  remains 
with  the  silver  ik  t  possibl '.  to  complete  the  fine-cupellation  on  one 
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qpot  of  the  cupel,  but  the  button  may  just  as  well  be  allowed  to  rol! 
from  one  place  to  another,  only  keeping  the  bone-ash  around  the 
button  at  a  red  heat  without  touching  the  latter  with  the  flame. 
When  the  last  portions  of  lead  have  been  oxidized  from  a  lead  but- 
ton poor  in  silver,  the  rotary  motion  of  the  remaining  silver  button 
may  cease  without  a  change  of  color;  the  heat  is  then  raised  to 
remove  entirely  the  last  thin  coating  of  litharge,  which  separates 
with  the  most  difficulty,  and  the  silver  button  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  by  gradually  removing  it  from  the  flame.  It  can  be  exam- 
ined with  the  glass,  to  see  whether  it  has  the  pure  silver  color,  with 
a  bright  surface,  or  whether  it  requires  further  heating.  If  the  lead 
is  rich  in  silver  a  play  of  color  is  seen  about  five  or  ten  seconds 
before  the  "brightening'*  of  the  pure  silver,  while  the  last  portion 
of  lead  is  separating  as  litharge.  Colors  appear,  similar  to  those  in 
the  sourification,  but  they  are  much  finer,  on  account  of  the  thinner 
coating  of  litharge  which  reflects  better  and  causes  more  perfect 
interference  of  the  light.  They  also  vanish  entirely  as  soon  as  the 
silver  is  pure. 

So  long  as  the  fine  prismatic  colors  appear  the  cu^l  should  be 
moved  about  in  a  circle  before  the  oxidizing  flame,  so  that  the  raehil- 
lic  button  is  nearly  touched  by  the  tip  of  the  blue  flame  and  is  driven 
from  one  point  to  another,  while  the  blast  must  not  cease  until  the 
surface  of  the  silver  is  quite  free  from  litharge,  which  can  be  very 
well  seen  with  a  rich  assay.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  shows  a  clean 
surface  the  assay  must  be  very  gradually  removed  from  the  flame 
and  the  silver  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

When  a  large  silver  button  is  heated  for  some  time  after  it  has 
brightened,  some  silver  may  easily  volatilize,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
rose-colored  coat  that  forms  on  the  cupel;  moreover,  here  and  there 
on  the  bright  surface  of  the  fluid  silver  button  dull  spots  appoar 
near  each  other,  having  the  appearance  of  foreign  substances,  wliich 
finally  form  a  crust,  and  have  a  dull  silver-white  color  when  the 
button  is  cold.* 

The  silver  button  must  be  slowly  cooled  to  prevent  the  so-called 
sprouH?ig,  a  phenomenon  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  silver  of  a 
small  amount  of  oxygen  during  the  cupellation,  and  this  escaping 
again  at  the  moment  of  solidification  may  easily  cause  some  loss. 

In  cupelling  silver-lead  containing  such  a  quantity  of  copper  tliat  it 
cannot  be  completely  oxidized  at  the  same  time  with  the  lead,  the 
silver    button   generally  spreads  out  during  the  brightening,  and 

♦  These  appear  to  be  a  combination  of  silrcr  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  over-refined  silver,  analogous  to  over-refined  copper. 
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although  it  appears  white  after  coolings  is  often  anything  but  fm 
from  copper.    Such  a  button  must  be  melted  immediately,  while  sdl 
oil  the  cupel,  with  one  centner  of  fused  test  lead,  or  if  so  small  as  ti 
require  measuring  on  the  scale,  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  ctr.,  ail 
cupelled  fine  on  another  part  of  the  cupel,  so  that  it  may  become 
round  and  quite  pure.    It  is  better  to  perform  the  final  cupellstioi 
of  a  very  cupriferous  lead  in  this  way  than  to  add  at  the  start  u 
much  lead  as  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  separation  of  the  copper, 
since  in  many  cases  almost  twice  as  much  test  lead  would  then  be 
required  and  the  fusion  and  cupellation  would  be  rendered  mom 
difficult    If  in  the  scorification  the  proportion  of  copper  oxidised 
with  the  lead  was  as  great  as  in  the  succeeding  fine-cnpellation,  the 
copper  could  be  separated  by  the  first  fine-cupellation,  but  as  this  ii 
not  the  case  the  copper  can  only  be  removed  by  a  second  refining 
cupellation  with  a  small  quantity  of  test  lead. 


Slight  obstacles  sometinios  arise  in  the  finennipellation  of  the  silTer-leMl, 
disregarded  may  exercise  a  veiy  bad  influence  in  determining  the  weight  of  the  flhv 
button  on  the  measuring  scale. 

1.  In  spite  of  all  care  a  bit  of  bone-ash  or  something  else  may  adhere  to  the  ksd, 
and  if  the  operation  were  continued  without  regard  to  this  there  would  be  danger  of  the 
silver  button  adhering  to  it,  or,  if  yeiy  small,  getting  under  it,  and  it  would  in  anj  cut 
receiye  a  very  irregular  shape.  It  is  then  better  to  intemipt  the  cupeUation.  La?  i 
little  piece  of  fused  test  lead  near  the  button  and  melt  the  two  together,  after  wbiA 
the;*  arc  again  cupelled.  By  this  means  the  mass  of  lead  is  increased,  and  when  tk 
cupel  is  inclined  to  one  side  has  weight  enough  to  break  away  from  the  adhenng  ckftx 
and  move  to  another  part  of  the  cupel,  on  which  it  can  be  cupelled  perfectly  fine. 

2.  When  the  necessary  practice  in  cupellation  is  wanting,  too  low  a  heat  is  tniut- 
times  used  and  the  litharge  surrounds  the  button  as  in  the  scorificatiun,  instead  of  sink* 
ing  into  the  cupel.  The  cupellation  must  then  be  stopped,  and  the  button,  if  large 
enough,  separated  from  the  litharge  with  the  forceps,  or  if  already  too  small,  it  miut 
be  melted  ^vith  a  small  piece  of  test  lead  (50-60  milligr.),  and  on  cooling  detached  from 
the  litharge ;  in  both  cases  the  fine-cupellation  is  completed  on  a  newly  made  and  heated 
cupel. 

3.  Sometimes,  on  account  of  too  low  a  temperature  of  the  cupel,  the  silrer  button 
remains  surrounded  during  the  brightening  by  a  little  lithaige,  which  has  not  sunk  into 
the  bone-ash,  and  the  button,  although  apparently  pure,  cannot  be  easily  sepiumted  firom 
the  adhering  litharge  in  a  clean  state.  The  button  with  the  lithai^  must  thflu  be 
strongly  heated  ^^ith  the  0.  F.,  at  some  distance,  until  all  the  lithai^  has  sunk  ia, 
leaving  behind  the  pure  button,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SILVER  BUTTONS  OBTAINBD  BT 

THE  ASSAY. 

If  too  large  for  the  scale  (p.  28.)  the  silver  button  is  raised  from 
the  cupel  with  the  steel  forceps,  Pig.  39,  held  firmly  and  all  adhering 
bone-ash  removed  with  a  stiff  brush,  after  which  it  is  weighed  with 
the  assay  weights  described  on  p.  27.     If  the  bnttiin  is  so  small  that 
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4tB  weight  can  be  better  determined  on  the  scale  than  the  balance,  it 
must  be  carefully  detached  from  the  cupel  with  the  small  brass 
forceps,  p.  36,  so  that  it  may  retain  its  shape,  while  as  little  boue- 
4uh  as  possible  adheres  to  it.  If  too  strongly  pressed  its  diameter 
will  be  altered,  and  if  any  bone-ash  adheres  to  it,  the  button  cannot 
be  accurately  measured  when  placed  on  its  flat  side.  The  best 
method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  First  place  tlie  cupel  mould 
upon  the  anvil,  then  carefully  insert  the  sharp  end  of  tlie  small  iron 
spatula,  or  the  p^iint  of  a  small  knife,  between  the  button  and  the 
bone-ash  and  detach  it  from  the  cupel,  holding  it  meanwhile  with 
the  small  forceps,  after  which  it  is  cleaned  by  rolling  it  between 
paper  underneath  the  finger  on  the  table,  and  placed  upon  the  scale. 
The  mode  of  operating  in  measuring  such  a  button,  or  determining 
the  amount  of  silver  generally,  on  the  scale,  has  been  already  given 
under  the  description  of  the  scale  on  p.  28,  et  seq.  The  liability  of 
silver  to  oxidize  causes  a  loss,  called  the  cupellatmi  loss,  in  cupelling 
argentiferous  lead  in  the  muffle.  The  same  loss  occurs  in  the  blow- 
pipe assay,  not  only  in  the  fine-cupellation,  where  the  litharge  sinks 
into  the  bone-ash,  but  also  in  a  less  degree  during  the  soorification 
and  during  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  while  the  assay  is  subjected  to  the 
O.  F.  It  is,  however,  less  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  muffle 
assay,  where  all  the  litharge  formed  in  cupelling  the  lead  must  sink 
into  the  mass  of  the  cupel. 

With  only  one  per  cent,  of  silver  this  loss  is  scarcely  perceptible 
on  the  balance,  but  it  becomes  appreciable  as  the  button  to  be  weighed 
grows  larger,  and  if  reckoned  by  percentage  it  increases  again  as  the 
button  becomes  smaller ;  it  also  alters  as  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be 
cupelled  increases  or  diminishes,  but  remains  constant  in  other 
respects,  for  each  separate  proportion  of  silver,  if  the  same  ([uautity 
of  lead  is  always  used  and  the  proper  temperature  employed  in  the 
cupellation.  Plattner  has  sought  by  careful  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  loss  that  occurs,  with  a  proper  temperature  for  the  cupellation, 
for  every  weighable  amount  of  silver  down  to  one  per  cent.,  with 
varying  quantities  of  lead.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  the  values 
found  is  given  on  pp.  412-413.  Since,  according  to  p.  400, 
cupriferous  silver  ores  and  minerals  are  charged  with  5,  7, 10, 12,  and 
15  ctrs.  test  lead,  according  to  the  amount  of  copper  they  contain, 
while  the  silver  button  obtained  by  their  cupellation  can  only 
be  completely  refined  by  adding  one  more  centner  of  test  lead,  their 
cupellation  loss  is  given  at  once  for  the  whole  amount  of  lead,  viz., 
6,  8,  11,  13,  and  16  ctrs. 

If  the  blowpipe  balance  described  on  p.  2G  is  so  delicate  as  to 
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Showing  thb  Loss  which  occuks   ik   Cup] 


The 

assay  contains  the  following  amoaM 

80  to  99  Vf . 

60  to  79  Vf . 

30  to  59  •/#. 

10  to  till 

Weight  of 

J 

THB  8ILTBR  BUTTOX 
OBTAINBD   BT 

And  h-  b«n  ch^  «d  «p^ 

OUFBLULTIOH. 

16  ctn.  lead. 

13  ctn.  lead. 

11  ctn.  lead. 

8ctn.krfJ 

The  cupellation  loss  suffered  by  i^ 

MUligrammes. 

Milligr. 

Milligr. 

Milligr. 

lfi%. 

99.5  to  99.75 

_ 

90. 

083 

80. 

0.75 

70 

0.82 

0.68 

60 

0.74 

0.61 

5a 

0.65 

0^4 

40 

0.62 

0.55 

0.46 

85 

0.57 

0.50 

0.42 

sa 

0.51 

0.45 

0^ 

25. 

0.45 

0.40 

0^ 

20. 

0.45 

0.39 

0.35 

0i9 

15. 

0.37 

0.32 

0.28 

OiS 

12. 

0.32 

0.26 

0.23 

0.1» 

10. 

0.27 

0.23 

0.20 

o.i: 

9. 

0.25 

0.21 

0.18 

0.16 

8. 

0.22 

0.18 

0.16 

0.15 

7. 

0.20 

016 

0.14 

0.13 

6. 

0.17 

0.14 

0.12 

O.ll 

5. 

1          0.14 

0.12 

0.11 

O.IO 

4. 

,          0.11 

0.10 

0.09 

O.0JI 

S. 

1          0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

2. 

1          0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

1. 

0.05 

1 

0.04 

0.04 

COS 

indicate  0.05  milligr.,  the  cupellation  loss  can  be  reckoned  with  bot 
decimal  places,  and  for  silver  buttons  weighing  between  70  and  6< 
or  60  and  60,  etc.,  milligr.,  it  can  be  reckoned  from  the  differenc 
For  instance,  from  one  ctr.  of  a  rich  silver  ore,  which  was  charg*^ 
with  five  ctrs.  of  test  lead,  a  silver  button  is  obtained  weighiu 
53.45  milligr.  Since  the  difference  between  50  and  60  is  10,  an 
53.45  would  fall  at  about  the  third  part  of  this  diiference,  the  K)i 


for  this  proportion  of  silver  would  be  0.32  + 


0.36  —  0.32 


=  0.32  +  0.( 
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BLE 

Silver  -with  tabh>U8  JlHOuktb   of   Test   Lead. 


ropper: 

THs  AasAX  ooNTAnrnro  no  coppxb,  or  lbm  thav 

7  to9V». 

7  */•,    RAA    BXXN    OHABOBD    AND    OUPBLLXD    WITH 
TUB    FOLLOWING    AMOUNTB    OF    LEAD. 

fHth: 

6  ctra.  lead. 

5ctn. 

4ctn. 

S  ctn. 

2ctn. 

Ictr. 

«ilTer  present  in  the  assay  is: 


MiUigr. 

Milligr. 

MflHgr. 

MUligr. 

MiUigr. 

Milligr. 

0.50 

0.45 

0.39 

0.32 

0.25 

0.69 

0.47 

0.42 

0.36 

0.29 

0.22 

0.64 

0.44 

0.39 

0.33 

0.26 

0.20 

0.58 

0.40 

0.35 

0.29 

0.23 

0.18 

0.52 

0.36 

0.30 

0.26 

0.20 

0.16 

0.46 

0.32 

0.26 

0.23 

0.17 

0.14 

0.39 

0.27 

0.22 

0.20 

0.15 

0.12 

0.36 

0.25 

0.20 

0.18 

0.13 

0.11 

0.32 

0.22 

0.18 

0.16 

0.12 

0.10 

0.29 

0.20 

0.16 

0.14 

0.10 

0.25 

0.17 

0.14 

0.12 

na 

0.20 

0.15 

0.12 

0.10 

■ra 

0.17 

0.13 

0.11 

0.15 

O.il 

0.10 

■TO. 

0.14 

0.10 

0.13 

0.09 

BTO 

0.12 

0.08 

0.10 

0.07 

0.09 

0.06 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

=  0.33  milligr.,  and  the  true  amount  of  silver  in  the  ore  would  be 
4S3.45  +  0.33  =  63.78  per  cent 
.  When  the  balance  will  only  indicate  0.1  milligr.  with  diflSculty,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  reckon  the  cupellation  loss  with  more  than  one 
decimal  figure,  reckoning,  however,  as  0.1  each  figure  in  the  second 
decimal  place  which  is  greater  than  5.* 


*  Beginners,  lacking  the  necessary  practice,  are  apt  to  cupel  too  hot,  and  may  still 
4Ket  too  low  ayalne,  eren  after  reckoning  in  the  cupellation  loss,  as  giren  in  the  tables. 
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Naturally  the  cupellation  loss  is  only  to  be  added  for  assays  ihtt 
do  not  serve  as  a  control  on  commercial  assays  of  ores ;  moreom^ 
in  blowpipe  assays,  where  the  silver  must  be  measured  on  the  8Cik^ 
tne  loss  is  not  reckoned  in,  because  the  proportion  of  silver  is  b 
trifling  that  the  cupellation  loss  is  often  less  than  the  error  that  mf 
occur  in  the  measurement  itself! 

Should  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  substance  to  be  assayed  be  m 
small  that  it  comes  among  the  lowest  lines  of  the  scale,  it  is  ofer 
for  an  unskillful  person  to  weigh  out  several  centners  of  the  prepaiel 
assay  powder,  charge  them  each  with  the  necessary  amount  of  bom 
and  test  lead,  fuse  the  prepared  assay  according  to  the  n^thod  pnw 
viously  described,  and  then  scorify  the  pieces  of  silver-lead  so  obtttned 
by  twos,  or  threes,  at  a  time,  down  to  small  buttons.  These  snul 
buttons,  in  which  the  amount  of  silver  is  already  considerably  con- 
centrated, are  then  scorified  all  together  on  a  fresh  cupel,  and  the 
resulting  button  is  cupelled  fine. 

In  this  way  the  silver  is  united  to  one  large  button,  the  weight  of 
which,  as  given  on  the  scale,  need  only  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
centners  weighed  out  to  find  the  amount  in  one  centner.  It  i« 
assumed,  however,  in  such  a  concentration  assay,  that  the  test  leai 
is  quite  free  from  silver;  otherwise  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  quan- 
tity used  must  be  determined  by  concentrating  an  equal  amount^ 
cupelling  it,  and  deducting  the  silver  found  from  the  result  previouslj 
obtained. 

b.  Assay  of  minerals  containing  compounds  which  cannot  he  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  borax  and  test  lead  alone  on  coal 

Molybdenite  is  such  a  mineral,  and  an  argentiferous  specimen  of 
this  from  the  Ztoitter  of  the  Altenberg  tin  stockwerk  in  Saxony 
contained,  according  to  Plattner,  0.176  •/•  silver.  This  mineral  is 
neither  decomposed  nor  dissolved  by  borax,  but  is  decomposed  very 
easily  with  effervescence  by  soda,  and  regard  must  be  had  to  this 
behavior  in  the  fusion  of  the  assay.  A  small  quantity  of  the  molyb- 
denite is  first  broken  up  as  much  as  possible  in  the  steel  mortar,  or 


In  order  to  learn  by  ])ractice  the  tempcratare  to  be  used  in  cupelling,  particularlj  in  the 
fine-cupcllation,  an  accunitely  weighed  button  of  pure  silver  is  fused  with  five  ctrs.  of 
lest  lead,  under  a  cover  of  borax-glass  in  the  R.  F.,  and  after  cupelling  the  silver-leid 
chus  formed  the  pure  silver  button  is  weighed  again.  If  the  loss  is  greater  than  thil 
given  in  the  table  for  a  button  of  this  weight,  it  has  been  cupelled  too  hot,  providfd 
there  has  been  no  mechanical  loss ;  if  it  is  not  greater,  the  proper  heat  was  emplojed. 
Generally  the  greatest  loss  occurs  in  the  fineH^npellAtion. 
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Mtween  paper,  if  it  cannot  be  polTeiized  in  the  agate  mortar^  an« 
then  1  ctr.  is  weighed  out  and  mixed  with  1|  ctrs.  soda, 

1^  "  borax-glass,  and 
5  "  test  lead. 
This  charge  is  wrapped  up  and  fused  like  any  other  assay.  The 
molybdenite  is  decomposed  by  the  soda,  its  sulphur  combining  with 
the  radical  of  the  soda  to  form  sulphide  of  sodium,  while  the  liber- 
ated molybdenum  partly  combines  with  the  test  lead  and  partly 
TolatUizes,  coating  the  coal  white.  When  the  slag  flows  quietly,  and 
there  are  no  more  scales  of  molybdenite  to  be  seen,  the  lead  button, 
which  generally  lies  under  the  slag,  is  caused  to  come  out  by  inclin- 
ing the  coal  or  crucible,  and  is  treated  with  the  0.  F.,  until  all  the 
molybdenum,  which  forms  an  almost  white  and  somewhat  brittle 
alloy  with  the  lead,  is  volatilized,  and  then  the  assay  is  allowed  to 
cooL  The  addition  of  borax  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  from  spreading  over  the  coal.  The  lead  is  cupelled  as  before 
described. 

e.  Assay  of  metallurgical  products  which  consist  of  metallic  oxides 

and  are  easily  reduced  on  coal. 

Litharge  and  abstrich  belong  here.  When  resulting  from  the 
smelting  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  they  always  contain  silver,  even 
though  in  very  small  quantities,  probably  present  as  oxide.  They 
are,  however,  generally  so  poor  in  silver  that  the  amount  cannot 
always  be  exactly  determined  from  one  blowpipe  assay  centner ;  but 
as  they  mostly  consist  of  oxide  of  lead  alone,  which  is  very  easily 
reduced,  a  large  quantity  can  be  taken,  and  the  determination  of  the 
silver  is  free  from  difficulty. 

Five  ctrs.  of  each  of  these  products  is  weighed  out  in  the  form  of 
powder,  mixed  with  an  even  spoonful  of  soda  and  the  same  amount 
of  borax-glass,  and  the  charge,  wrapped  in  soda-paper,  is  treated 
in  a  cavity  in  good  charcoal,  or  in  a  properly  cut  coal  crucible, 
with  the  R.  F.,  until  all  the  oxide  is  reduced  and  the  slag  lies 
beside  it,  as  a  spherical  bead,  free  from  lead  globules.  Toward  the 
end,  however,  the  flame  must  be  directed  rather  on  the  slag  than 
on  the  reduced  lead,  otherwise  a  violent  movement  of  the  load 
would  ensue,  with  a  possible  loss  of  silver. 

The  lead  reduced  from  litharge  sometimes  contains  traces  of 
copper,  but  is  generally  free  from  volatile  metals,  while  that  from 
abstrich  often  contains,  besides  a  little  copper,  some  antimony. 
arsenic,  zinc,  eta    These  ingredients  separate  when,  after  ending 
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the  fusion^  the  slag  alone,  hy  the  side  of  the  lead,  is  treated  lil 
the  R  F.    The  silver-lead  is  cupelled  as  in  any  other  assay. 

B.  Bletallio  Oompoiindi. 

a.  In  which  the  silver  is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Uere  are  to  be  classed :  native  silvery  brightened,  cement^  nfimit 
retort  J  a,nd  jewellers*  silver,  and  silver  coins. 

No  regular  fusion  of  the  substances  is  necessary,  but  they  must  be 
melted  togetlier  with  test  lead,  in  order  to  separate  by  cupellation, 
together  with  the  lead,  the  easily  oxidizable  metals  that  are  mixed 
with  the  silver.  As  these  substances  cannot  be  readily  palverixed,it 
is  unnecessary  to  weigh  out  exaptly  100  milligr.  for  an  assay,  bati 
piece  can  be  chiselled  or  broken  off,  which  weighs  from  80-100 
milligr.,  but  not  more.  If  the  surface  is  not  clean,  it  must  be  made 
so  by  filing,  before  breaking  it  up. 

The  clean  fragment  is  accurately  weighed,  placed  in  a  hole  made 
in  charcoal  with  the  borer.  Fig.  46,  or  in  a  coaJ  crucible,  and  covered 
with  one  ctr.  test  lead  and  half  a  spoonful  of  borax-glass,  if  it  is 
native  silver,  brightened,  cement,  or  fine  silver ;  but  if  it  is  a  cuprif- 
erous retort  or  refined  silver,  or  other  silver  alloyed  with  copper, 
it  must  be  mixed,  according  to  the  proportion  of  copper,  with  two 
to  five  ctrs.  lead  and  half  a  spoonful  of  borax-glass.  The  fusion  is 
made  with  the  R.  F.,  and  the  test  lead  soon  unites  with  the  metallic 
compound  and  acquires  a  rotary  motion.  The  union  of  the  separate 
metals  may  be  considered  perfect  when  this  has  lasted  a  few 
moments;  the  blast  is  stopped,  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  the 
fused  assay  raised  from  the  coal,  and  the  borax-glass  separated  as 
carefully  as  possible  from  the  lead  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer. 
Although  the  lead  can  be  easily  combined  with  silver,  copper,  and 
many  other  metals  by  the  blowpipe  flame  on  coal  without  adding 
borax-glass,  some  of  it  readily  oxidizes  when  it  acquires  a  rotarj 
motion,  and  tlie  oxide  formed  being  immediately  reduced  again  on 
coming  into  contact  with  the  coal,  produces  such  a  violent  com- 
motion in  the  fluid  metals  that  spattering  may  easily  occur.  If, 
however,  a  little  l)orax-glass  is  added  and  treated  uninterruptedly 
with  the  E.  F.,  the  lead  fuses  easily  with  the  metallic  compound, 
and  assumes  the  rotary  motion  without  the  occurrence  of  the  evil 
mentioned. 

The  silver-lead  is  cupelled  as  before  described.  Compounds  which 
have  been  fused  with  but  one  ctr.  of  lead  can  be  subjected  at  once 
to  line-cupellation,  but  this  is  less  to  be  recommended  with  a  greater 
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^^UooDt  of  lead,  and  at  all  events  only  for  a  practiced  person.     In 
^Vxis  case  the  oxidizing  lead  button,  rich  in  silver,  is  caused  to  move 
^Way  from  the  litharge  to  a  free  spot  on  the  bone-ash,  by  slightly 
^dining  the  cupel,  and  is  here  cupelled  to  fine  silver  witliout  letting 
it  come  in  contact  with  the  heaped  up  litharge.    Should  the  metal- 
lic compound  contain  several  per  cent  of  copper,  opportunity  for 
oxidation  must  be  afforded  to  this  metal  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  scorification,  so  that  in  the  fine-cupellation  the  rest  of  the  cop- 
per may  be  separated  by  adding  only  one  ctr.  of  test  lead,  according 
io  p.  410. 

When,  therefore,  a  rich  lead,  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
-of  copper,  is  to  be  treated,  the  oxidizing  lead  must  not  be  surrounded 
by  too  much  litharge  in  the  scorification,  but  the  cupel  must  be  con- 
stantly held  in  a  somewhat  inclined  position,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  lead  may  be  as  free  as  possible  and  the  copper  may  have  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  oxidize  also.  The  silver  button  is  removed 
from  the  cupel  with  the  pliers.  Fig.  39,  and  then  freed  from  the 
^herent  fragments  of  the  cupel  by  holding  it  firmly  and  pressing  it 
upon  the  anvil,  or  it  is  held  edgewise  on  the  anvil  with  the  small 
forceps  and  struck  a  few  light  blows  with  the  hammer.  As  already 
remarked,  one  hundred  milligr.  of  these  metallic  compounds  will  be 
rarely  weighed  out,  and  the  silver  obtained  must  be  reckoned  for  one 
ctr.,  with  due  regard  to  the  cnpellation  loss.  VVlien  the  compound 
C4)ncain8  gold,  the  amount  of  this  is  determined  by  the  process  given 
under  the  gold  assay,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  silver. 

d.  Assay  of  metallic  compounds  in  which  copper  or  nickel  fonns  the 

chiefy  and  silver  only  a  minor  ingredie?ii. 

Here  are  to  be  reckoned :  black  copper,  raw  copper,  refijied  copper  ; 
also,  argentiferous  copper  coi?is,  under  which  head  most  of  the  small 
silver  coins  may  be  included  (in  Germany),  brass,  German  silver, 
etc 

A  small  quantity  must  be  prepared  from  a  clean  surface  of  the 
substance,  by  beating  it  out  and  cutting  it  with  the  scissors,  or  by 
filing,  so  that  an  assay  may  be  easily  weighed  out.  In  the  ^>use  of 
black  copper,  raw  copper,  refined  copper,  argentiferous  copper  coins, 
and  German  silver,  one  ctr.  is  charged  with  twenty  ctrs.  test  lead,  or, 
to  avoid  so  large  a  volume,  one-half  ctr.  of  the  compound  Avith 

10  ctrs.  test  lead  and 
\  ctr.,  or  one  even  spoonful,  of  borax-glass. 

This  \B  well  mixed  in  the  mixing  capsule,  wrapi)ed  in  soda  paper, 
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and  fused  in  the  !^  F.  as  already  described.  The  lead  with  the  com- 
bined  metallic  compound  must  remain  for  some  time  in  rotary 
motion,  until  no  more  of  the  metallic  particles,  which  at  first 
genenilly  float  upon  the  lead,  can  be  seen.  If  the  fuaion  were 
broken  off  earlier,  those  portions  of  the  metallic  compoand  not  yet 
thoroughly  combined  with  the  lead  would  pass  in  part  mechanically 
into  the  litharge  during  the  subsequent  cnpellation.  During  the 
fusion  any  cobalt  and  iron,  sometimes  present  in  German  silver,  are 
oxidized  and  dissolved  in  the  borax -glass,  but  the  zinc,  which  is  a 
chief  ingredient  of  German  silver,  is  volatilized.  The  lead  after 
cooling  is  separated  from  the  slag  on  the  anvil  and  cupelled  as 
before,  but  the  button  of  silver  obtained  by  the  fine-cnpellation 
generally  spreads  out,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper,  and  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a  second  refining  cupellation  on  the  same  cupel,  with 
one-quarter  to  one-half  ctr.  of  melted  test  lead,  as  directed  on  p.  4:1(L 
so  that  the  button  may  have  a  proper  diameter  for  the  determination 
of  the  silver  on  the  scale.  The  weight  of  the  silver  button  must 
necessarily  be  doubled  if  only  one-half  ctr.  of  the  substance  was 
taken  for  the  assay,  and  in  order  to  be  safe  with  such  an  assay,  two 
portions  of  one-half  ctr.  each  may  be  weighed  out,  and  the  argen- 
tiferous lead  buttons  obtained  by  the  scorification  united  in  the 
fine-cupellation. 

To  assay  brass  for  silver,  1  ctr.  is  charged  with 

10  ctrs.  test  lead  and 
1  heaped  spoonful  of  borax-glass. 

The  charge,  wrapped  in  soda-paper,  is  treated  as  before  in  the  R  F., 
until  the  lead  has  united  with  the  metal  to  be  assayed,  and  has  been 
in  rotary  motion  with  it  for  some  time,  while  the  borax-glass  is  free 
from  lead  globules;  after  which  the  flame  is  allowed  to  act  only  on 
the  borax,  and  the  zinc  not  yet  volatilized  in  the  fusion  with  the 
lead  is  thus  completely  removed.  When  the  lead  shows  a  cleau 
surface  it  is  heated  rather  strongly  for  a  lew  moments,  and  poured 
out  on  the  anvil  if  the  fusion  was  performed  on  an  ordinary  piece 
of  coal,  or  allowed  to  cool  slowly  with  the  borax-glass  if  in  a  coal 
crucible.  The  cupriferous  lead  is  cupelled  just  like  that  obtained 
from  the  foregoing  metallic  compounds  rich  in  copper. 

';.  Assay  of  metallic  compounds  in  which  lead  or  bismuth  is  a  chief 

iiigredient. 

Here  belong  the  argentiferous  lead  and  bismuth,  obtained  on  a 
large  scale ;  the  mineral  chilenite  from  Chili  may  also  be  mentioned 
liere. 
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A  Bnudl  piece  of  the  argentiferous  lead  is  beaten  out,  cut  up  with 
the  scissors,  and  from  two  to  five,  or  even  ten  centners  weighed  out, 
according  to  the  amount  of  silver  expected.  For  the  sake  of  dispat  ch 
a  certain  quantity  is  weighed  out  accurately,  and  then  the  amouut 
of  silver  is  calculated  for  one  ctr.  It  is  only  advisable  to  begin  at 
once  with  the  cupellation  in  case  of  quite  pure  lead ;  generally  it  is 
better  to  fuse  the  weighed  portion  in  an  excavated  coal  or  a  cual 
crucible,  and  to  treat  it  for  a  short  time  with  the  0.  F.  With  lead 
containing  much  copper  regard  must  be  had  to  the  remarks  on 
p.  410,  about  the  complete  separation  of  the  copper  in  the  fiue- 
cupellation. 

As  bismuth  is  brittle,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  several  assays  is 
broken  off  with  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  and  made  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. Then  a  weighed  portion,  of  about  five  ctrs.,  is  fused  in  an 
excavated  coal  with  borax-glass  for  some  time  in  the  0.  F.,  and  the 
fluid  metallic  button  poured  out  upon  the  anvil,  which  will  not  cause 
the  slightest  loss  if  carefully  done.  The  button  is  then  subjected  to 
the  scorification,  like  argentiferous  lead.  In  separating  the  oxide  of 
bismuth  thus  formed  from  the  argentiferous  bismuth  button,  wh  ich 
is  to  be  subjected  to  the  fine-cupellation,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
lose  no  fragments,  since  the  bismuth  is  brittle.  The  button  should 
never  be  lifted  out  of  the  oxide,  but  the  latter  must  be  graduallv 
removed  from  it  with  the  pliers,  Fig.  39.  Argentiferous  bismutu 
never  yields  a  silver  button  with  a  bright  surface,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  fuse  the  button  obtained  from  the  scorification  with  a 
piece  of  test  lead  weighing  thirty  to  forty  milligr.,  and  tlien  proceed 
with  the  fine-cupellation. 

d.  Assay  of  substances  in  which  tellurium^  antimony,  or  zinc  forms 

a  chief  ingredient. 

Here  belong  hessite  and  dymcrasite,  which  occur  in  nature,  and 
also  argentiferous  antimony  and  zi?ic. 

One  centner  of  the  substance  is  fused  on  coal  or  in  a  coal  crucible 
with  five  ctrs.  of  test  lead,  under  borax-glass,  with  the  R.  F.,  and  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  metals  in  combination  with  the  silver  to 
volatilize  by  afterward  treating  the  metallic  button,  rich  in  lead, 
with  the  0.  F.  alone.  Zinc  volatilizes  rather  easily;  so  does  aiiti- 
mony,  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  remove  the  last  portions ; 
but  tellurium  can  only  be  partially  volatilized,  and  must  therefore  be 
separated  through  oxidation  by  cupelling  it  with  a  large  amount  of 
lead.     When  the  antimony  and  zinc  seem  to  be  volatilized  the  blast 
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IB  stopped,  the  silver-lead  separated  from  the  slag,  after  the  assa; 
cools,  and  the  cupellation  is  hegun.  When  the  lead  is  free  from  the 
volatile  metals  in  question,  it  can  be  at  once  cupelled  in  two  periods, 
but  otherwise,  as  in  case  of  native  telluride  of  silver  and  other 
metallic  compounds  of  silver  containing  tellurium,  the  scorification 
must  be  repeated,  with  fresh  quantities  of  lead  (five  ctrs.  each  time), 
so  long  as  the  resulting  silver  button,  containing  lead,  cools  with  a 
dark  colored  surface,  before  proceeding  to  the  fine-cupellation.  Finally, 
if  after  the  fine-cupellation  the  silver  button  solidifies  with  a  reticu- 
lated, dull,  grayish-white  surface,  this  indicates  that  traces  of  tel- 
lurium are  still  present  Another  centner  of  test  lead  must  be  added 
and  the  fine-cupellation  repeated.  One  centner  of  pure  telluride  of 
silver  requires  nearly  twenty  centners  of  test  lead,  and  with  about 
62.7  •/•  of  silver  suffers  a  cupellation  loss  of  nearly  1.5  milligr.  silver, 
80  that  only  about  61v«  of  silver  can  be  actually  obtained. 

«.  Assay  of  metallic  compounds  in  which  tin  fonns  a  chiefs  or  only 

a  secondary  ingredient. 

In  this  class  belong  argentiferous  tin,  hell  and  gun  metal,  and 
several  other  alloys  containing  tin,  which  are  employed  in  the  arts. 

The  substance  is  cut  up,  or  finely  divided  in  some  way,  and  on. 
centner  weighed  out  and  mixed  in  the  mixing  capsule  with 

5  to  15  ctrs.  test  lead,  according  to  the  amount  of 
copper  present, 
50  milligr.  soda,  and 
50      "       borax-glass. 

The  mixture,  wrapped  in  soda-paper,  is  treated  on  coal  or  in  a  coal 
crucible,  with  a  strong  E.  F.,  until  the  tin  or  metallic  compound  is 
fused  to  a  globule  with  the  lead,  and  the  soda,  which  prevents  the 
easy  oxidation  of  the  tin,  is  melted  to  a  glass  with  the  borax.  The 
metal  alone  is  then  touched  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  for  which  pur- 
j)ose  the  blue  flame  is  best  suited,  but  only  so  that  the  very  easily 
oxidizable  tin  may  oxidize  slowly,  while  the  oxide  is  taken  up  by  the 
fluid  glass.  When  globules  of  reduced  tin  appear  on  the  border 
ut*  the  slag  the  blast  is  stopped  and  the  assay  allowed  to  cool,  after 
which  the  lead,  still  containing  tin,  is  treated  on  another  coal  with 
a  spoonful  of  borax-glass  in  the  0.  F.,  in  the  same  way  as  before 
with  soda  and  borax,  until  the  lead  shows  a  bright  surface,  or  one 
no  longer  covered  with  oxide  of  tin.  It  is  then  cupelled  like  anj 
Dther  argentiferous  lead  obtained  from  a  fusion. 
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f^  Assay  of  meialUc  compounds  in  which  mercury  is  the  prevailing 

ingredient. 

This  includes  native  and  artificial  silver  amalgam  and  argentif- 
mraus  mercury. 

In  weighing  these  substances  the  scale  pans,  if  of  silver  or  gilt, 
must  for  well  known  reasons  be  covered  with  paper  and  the  balance 
then  adjusted,  after  which  one  ctr.  of  the  compound  is  weighed  out 
and  put  into  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed  at  one  end  and  blown  into  a 
bulb,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74,  p.  303.  The  tube  is  held  somewhat  inclined 
and  very  gradually  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  distillation 
continued  until  the  metal  remaining  behind  has  been  for  some  time 
at  a  red  heat  By  turning  the  tube  and  tapping  on  it,  when  it  is 
somewhat  cooled,  all  the  separated  mercury  is  collected  into  one 
drop  and  shaken  out  When  the  metallic  compound  subjected  to 
distillation  was  a  silver  amalgam,  the  silver  remains  in  the  bulb  ab  a 
single  porous  globule,  which  can  be  easily  shaken  out  if  the  heat  was 
not  too  high.  This  globule  is  fused  with  one,  or  if  it  appears  to 
contain  copper,  with  two  or  tliree  ctrs.  of  test  lead,  under  a  cover  of 
borax-glass  in  the  R.  F.  on  coal,  and  the  resulting  metallic  com 
pound,  rich  in  lead,  is  cupelled  in  the  usual  way. 

If  the  compound  distilled  was  only  an  argentiferous  mercury,  a 
very  trifling  residue  remains,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass  and 
cannot  be  shaken  out  The  bulb  of  the  tube  must  then  be  cut  off, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  ctr.  of  test  lead  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
'soda,  placed  in  an  excavated  coal,  or  a  coal  crucible,  and  the  lead 
melted  together  with  the  residue  of  silver  in  a  strong  R.  F.  The 
resulting  metallic  compound  flows  out  from  the  melting  glass,  and, 
after  coohng,  can  easily  be  detached  from  the  coal  and  glass  and 
cupelled.  Several  centners  of  mercury  may  be  distilled  if  the  amount 
of  silver  is  suspected  to  be  very  small. 

jr.  Assay  of  metallic  compounds  in  which  iron  or  steel  forms  the  chief 

ingredient. 

Here  belong,  besides  iron  and  steel,  the  iron  bears  mentioned  on 
p.  221,  which  form  under  certain  circumstances  in  smelting  argen- 
tiferous ores  and  products. 

Neither  iron  nor  steel  can  be  directly  united  with  lead  before  the 
blowpipe,  so  they  must  first  be  combined  with  sulphur,  and  then  tliey 
will  yield  up  their  silver  to  the  lead  just  as  readily  as  an  argen- 
tiferous iron  pyrites.  Hardened  steel  must  first  be  softened  by  heat- 
ing, and  then,  after  cleansing  its  surface  from  the  resulting  magnetic 
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oxide  by  filing,  the  quantity  necessary  for  an  assay  is  redaced  to  a 
fine  state  by  beating  or  filing.  Iron  bears  being  more  or  less  brittle, 
can  often  be  easily  reduced  under  the  hammer.  From  the  divided 
metal,  which  may  remain  in  pieces  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
milligr^  one  ctr.  is  weighed  out,  and  mixed  with 

i  ctr.  powdered  sulphur, 
8    ''    test  lead,  and 
1  spoonful  borax-glass. 

The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  soda-paper  cylinder  and  treated  on 
coal,  or  in  a  coal  crucible,  with  the  R  F.,  until  everything  is  fused 
to  a  fluid  ball  The  sulphur  first  combines  with  the  easily  fusible 
lead,  and  the  iron,  after  continued  blowing,  begins  to  glow,  taking  a 
part  of  the  sulphur  from  the  lead  to  saturate  itself,  and  combining 
then  as  proto-sulphide  of  iron  with  the  lead,  which  still  contains 
sulphur,  to  a  quite  fluid  mass  which  is  surrounded  by  the  melted 
borax.  A  single  spoonful  of  borax-glass  being  insufficient  to  take 
up  all  the  iron  which  must  be  oxidized  by  treating  the  assay  with 
the  0.  F.  after  this  fusion,  another  heaped  spoonful  of  the  flux  is 
then  melted  together  with  the  already  fused  globule,  and  the  whole 
treated  with  a  powerfully  oxidizing  flame,  until  the  impure  lead 
begins  to  separate  from  the  glass.  The  coal  is  now  held  so  that,  for 
the  most  part,  only  the  lead  is  touched  by  the  outer  flame,  in  order 
that  the  sulphur  may  pass  off  and  the  iron  be  oxidized  and  dissolved 
in  the  borax.  After  all  the  sulphur  is  gone  and  the  iron  separated 
the  blast  is  stopped,  and  the  silver  lead,  which  has  a  bright  surface,  is 
allowed  to  cool.  If  it  is  of  a  white  color,  it  is  cupelled  as  usual,  and 
the  weight  of  the  silver  button  ascertained ;  but  if  it  is  black  and 
brittle,  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  second  oxidation  before  it  can  be 
cupelled. 

2.    THE  GOLD  ASSAY. 

Like  silver,  gold  can  be  separated  from  its  combinations  in  the  dry 
way,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  ascertain  with  the  blowpipe  the 
amuunt  of  gold  present  in  ores,  minerals,  and  metallurgical  and 
artificial  products.  In  this  method  gold  suffers  no  cupellation  loss, 
since  it  cannot  be  oxidized. 

Gold,  however,  seldom  occurs  in  nature  without  containing  some 
silver  {vide  p.  318),  while  silver  ores  are  very  frequently  more  or  less 
auriferous,  and  since  the  silver  cannot  be  separated  from  the  gold  in 
tlie  dry  way,  the  separation  of  gold  in  a  pure  state  is  somewhat  more 
Complicated  than  that  of  silver. 
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With  reference  to  the  qnantitative  assay  for  gold  the  various 
minerals^  ores,  and  products  may  he  divided  into : 

A.  Oold  oresy  auHferous  silver  oreSy  and  argentifenms  and  aurif* 

erous  metaUurgical  products, 

B.  MetaMic  compounds,  viz., 

a.  Such  as  consist  only  of  gold  and  silver; 

&  Such  as  contain,  besides  gold  and  silver,  other  metals,  ai 

copper,  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  and  rhodium ; 

c  Such  as  consist  of  gold  and  mercury. 

A.   Assay   of  Qold   Ores,  Auriferous   Silver   Ores,  and  Auriferous   and 

Argentiferous   Metallurgical   Products. 

This  includes:  1.  Native  telluriuniy  "which  is  said  to  contain  0.25 
to  2.78  ^  gold,  but  no  silver.  2.  All  the  minerals  mentioned  on 
pp.  318-319,  which  contain  silver  as  well  as  gold.  3.  The  auriferous 
iron  and  copper  pyrites  occurring  in  various  places.  4.  Rohstein 
and  lead  matt  obtained  from  auriferous  silver  ores.  6.  The  grind- 
ings  and  gold  scraps  of  gold  and  silver  smiths. 

In  the  case  of  gold  ores  proper,  containing  little  or  no  silver,  the 
quantity  of  assay  powder  necessary  for  several  assays  is  prepared, 
according  to  p.  397,  and  an  assay  made  from  it  just  as  in  the  silver 
assay.  After  the  cupellation,  the  color  of  the  button  will  show 
whether  the  gold  is  pure  or  contains  silver,  since  even  two  per  cent. 
of  silver  is  suflBcient  to  give  the  gold  a  brass-yellow  color.  If  the 
button  has  a  pure  gold  color,  its  weight  may  be  immediately  deter- 
mined on  the  balance,  or  on  tiie  scale,  according  to  p.  28,  et  seq. ; 
but  a  lighter  color  indicates  silver,  and  then  a  further  separation 
must  be  effected,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

From  the  other  substances,  containing  more  silver  than  gold,  a 
quantity  of  assay  powder  sufficient  for  ten  or  fifteen  assays  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  preliminary  assay  of  this  is  first  made  for  silver.  From 
the  amount  obtained  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  number  of  assays 
necessary  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  silver  so  great  that  the  gold  in 
it  may  be  quantitatively  determined.  If  it  is  a  substance  contain- 
ing only  about  0.11  pound  of  silver  in  a  hundredweight,  or  0.11  Vo, 
and  in  which  but  little  gold  is  suspected,  more  assay  powder  must 
be  prepared  and  at  least  twenty-four  assays  weighed  out;  but  if  it 
contains  more  silver,  perhaps  as  high  as  0.28  Vo,  ten  or  fifteen 
assays  will  be  enough.  It  is  in  general  advisable  to  make  as 
many  assays  as  possible,  with  a  substance  poor  in  .silver,  because 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  sDver  can  be  determined  quantitatively 
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only  in  a  portion  of  the  alloy  which  is  large  enough  to  be  weiglied 
on  the  balance.  If  the  substance  contains  several  per  cent,  of  silrer, 
only  a  threefold  or  fivefold  assay  is  made. 

The  separate  assays  are  charged  precisely  as  in  a  silver  assay^  with 
borax  and  test  lead  ;  if  the  substance  contains  copper,  the  quantity 
of  lead  must  be  increased  ^n  proportion  to  the  probable  amount  of 
that  metal  present.  Each  assay  is  fused  exactly  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  the  silver  assay ;  the  fine-cupellation  of  the  raw 
lead  from  each  assay,  however,  is  not  performed  separately,  but  in 
the  manner  now  to  be  described. 

When  all  the  assays  have  been  fused,  and  the  lead  freed  from  slag 
and  hammered  into  cubes,  these  are  placed  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
if  their  united  weight  does  not  exceed  fifteen  ctrs.,  on  a  well-heated 
cupel,  and  the  scorification  begun  as  described  in  the  silver  assay,  p. 
405.  After  the  scorification  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  there  stated, 
it  is  stopped,  and  the  litharge  and  lead  button  lifted  off  from  the  bone- 
ash,  which  is  not  yet  permeated  with  oxide,  and  set  aside,  while  a 
new  cupel  is  made,  heated  well,  and  another  scorification  performed 
with  two  or  three  more  pieces  of  raw  lead.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed on  all  the  lead,  and  the  resulting  buttons,  which  contain  the 
concentrated  silver  and  gold,  are  all  placed  on  a  fresh,  well-heated 
cupel,  and  the  concentration  of  the  gold  and  silver  continued  until 
the  rich  lead  is  only  the  size  of  a  large  mustard-seed.  This  button 
is  then  subjected  to  a  fine-cupellation  on  another  cupel.  When  the 
substance  contains  a  great  deal  of  copper,  so  that  the  silver  is  not 
pure  after  the  brightening,  a  little  test  lead  is  added  and  the  button 
cupelled  fine  on  a  free  spot  of  the  cupel.  The  auriferous  silver  but- 
ton obtained  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  parted  in  the  manner 
described  below,  under  metallic  compounds.  For  the  parting  the 
auriferous  silver  button  must  always  be  large  enough  to  weigh,  since 
its  true  weight  cannot  be  read  upon  the  scale  on  account  of  the 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  gold. 

When  pure  pyrites,  or  very  pyritiferous  ores  containing  silver,  or 
metallurgiciil  i)roducts  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides,  are 
to  be  assayed  for  gold,  another  method  must  be  employed  to  concen- 
trate the  silver  and  gold  contained  in  tliem.  Should  the  finely- 
powdered  ore  or  product  contain  not  less  than  about  0.11  %  of  silver, 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  ctrs.,  according  to  the  richness,  are  weighed 
out  in  portions  of  three  ctrs.  each,  and  the  separate  portions  put 
into  a  clay  capsule,  p.  23,  which  has  been  painted  with  reddle,  and 
roasted  without  tlie  addition  of  any  carboniferous  substance,  as  in 
the  quantitative  copper  assay.     When  no  more  fumes  of  sulphurous 
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tcid  can  be  smelled^  the  roasted  stuff  is  rubbed  in  a  inoriar  auu 
again  ignited  in  the  capsule,  until  no  signs  of  auy  escaping  .sul- 
phurous acid  can  be  noticed.  This  is  done  with  all  the  weiglied  ]>or- 
tions.  The  roasting  can  be  performed  in  a  very  short  time  if  one  le 
proTided  with  a  gas-lamp,  or  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught, — ivs 
it  is  then  only  necessary  to  heat  the  whole  weighed  quantity  of  ore 
at  once  to  a  low,  red  heat,  in  a  thin,  flat  porcelain  dish,  over  the 
lamp,  with  access  of  air,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  iron 
spatula,  p.  40,  and  keeping  it  in  a  glowing  state,  until  the  smell  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

After  the  whole  twenty- four  or  thirty-six  ctrs.  are  roasted,  the  ore, 
or  product,  is  put  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  p.  43,  corresponding  to  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  and  enough  hydrochloric  acid  added  to 
dissolve  the  oxides  mentioned  below.  The  porcelain  vessel,  covered 
with  a  watch-glass,  is  set  upon  a  wire  frame  stretched  over  a  brass 
ring,  above  the  feeble  lamp-flame,  and  the  solution  is  begun  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  oxide  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  simultaneously  forming  chloride  of  silver,  are  dissolved.  The 
gold  remains  in  the  metallic  state  if  the  roasted  ore  is  free  from 
metallic  oxides  which  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution 
of  chlorine,  but  if  it  contains  such  oxides,  for  instance,  proto-ses- 
quioxide  of  manganese,  the  gold  also  goes  into  solution.  Any 
earthy  admixtures  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  likewise  remain 
behind.  After  complete  solution  of  the  soluble  portions,  the  whole 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  preferably  on  the  water-bath,  and  th(. 
remaining  mass  is  warmed  with  enough  water  to  separate  the  solu- 
ble chlorides  from  the  now  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  and  the  othiT 
insolable  portions.  The  whole  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  to  precipitate  the  gold  in  solution,  stirred,  and 
allowed  to  settle.  When  the  liquid  is  clear  it  is  filtered,  the  precipi- 
tate and  residue  washed  with  water,  and  dried  on  the  lilter  in  a 
porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp-flame,  without  unfolding  it.  The  dry 
filter  is  then  unfolded,  ^ye  ctrs.  test  lead  and  a  spoonful  of  borax- 
glass  carefully  mixed  with  the  powder  upon  it,  and  the  filter  folded 
again.  After  which,  the  upper  part  is  cut  off^,  if  none  of  the  charge 
has  touched  it,  while  the  lower  part  with  the  charge  is  wrapi)ed 
tightly  together  and  placed  in  an  excavated  coal,  or  a  coal  crucil>le. 
The  paper  is  first  charred  and  mostly  destroyed  by  a  gentle  0.  F., 
and  the  whole  is  then  fused  with  a  good  R.  F.  The  test  lead  eleconi- 
poses  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  silver  and  gold  unite  with  the 
lead,  while  any  earthy  matters  present  are  dissolved  by  the  l)orax. 
The  raw  lead  is  then  cupelled  in  two  operations,  as  in  the  silver 
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assay,  and  the  auriferous  silver  button  further  treated,  as  will  b( 
hereafter  described  in  the  parting  of  gold  and  silver. 

If  pyritc8  or  matt-like  products  containing  still  less  than  0.11  •/§  of  silTer  are  to  be 
'  assayed  for  gold,  a  larger  quantity  must  be  taken,  and  the  abore  method  wonld  then  be 
rather  tedious.  The  use  of  other  apparatus  and  contriYance^  is  recommended  in  such 
eai«es,  the  blowpipe  being  also  used  with  advantage  here,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing description. 

In  one  method  fifty  to  two  hundred  grms.  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  are  weighed 
out  on  a  lesH  delicate  balance,  and  roasted  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  which  has  its  edgc^ 
tumc'd  up  and  htis  been  brushed  over  with  a  few  coats  of  fireclay  and  water  and  rbet 
dried.  This  is  heated  over  a  charcoal  or  coke  fire  in  a  small  portable  furnace  and  under  i 
chimn(^y  with  a  good  draught.*  The  roasting  substance  b  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula, 
until,  with  a  rather  strong  red  heat,  no  more  sulphurous  acid  can  be  smeUed,  and  when 
cool  it  is  rubbed  in  an  iron  mortar,  after  which  it  is  again  ignited  on  the  ihcet-iron, 
until  not  the  least  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  can  bo  perceived.  After  cooling  it  b 
moi:}t(>ned  with  water  in  a  {wrcelain  dish,  but  just  enough  to  leave  it  in  a  still  loose, 
pon)U8  ytate,  in  which  it  can  best  be  treated  with  chlorine.  If  the  roasting  was  thoroogfa. 
the  go*d,  which  is  present  in  the  metallic  state,  can  be  converted  into  chloride  and 
extracted  as  such  by  fresh  chlorine  water,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid ;  hot  it  ontll 
quantitiw  of  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides  are  still  present,  the  chlorine  ia  best  o»ed 
In  the  gaseous  state,  observing  the  following  conditions,  which  secure  the  perfect  extne- 
tion  of  the  gold : 

1 .  The  8u>)8tance  to  be  treated  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  metallic  iron,  as,  for 
instance,  fragments  of  stamp  heads,  which  can  easily  be  determined  with  a  magnet; 
nny  frn^rnu-nts  found  must  be  removed. 

2.  The  caivfiil  n)asting  of  the  finely-divided  substance  is  presupposed,  so  that  there 
may  be  as  few  undeoonipoHcd  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides  as  possible. 

3.  The  chlorine  -jms  introduced  into  the  moist  roasted  substance  must  be  free  from 
hytlroehloric  acid,  whieh  not  only  easily  dissolves  all  metallic  oxides  present,  but  alio, 
in  presence  of  sulphide  of  imn,  etc.,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  both  dccom- 
p^^ses  the  chloride  of  ;r<)ld  aln.»a<ly  forme<l,  precipitating:  the  gold  as  sulphide,  and  also 
absorbs  thi;  chlorine  itself,  so  that  but  little  gold  can  Ihj  extracted.  The  gas  is  therefore 
first  freed  from  all  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  the  extraction  of  the  gold  is  performed  in 
the  following  way. 

In  the  glass  cylinder  A,  Fig.  81,  which  is  about  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  niillim.  hii:h  and  sixty  millim.  wide,  with  a  neck  eighteen  to  twenty  millim.  wide 
on  the  side  near  the  bottom,  is  placed  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  quartz,  reaching  above 
the  neck;  «l)ove  tlii"*  is  strewn  a  layer  of  coarse  quartz  sand  and  then  a  layer  of  fine 
sand,  forming  n  tilter.  The  moist  roasted  ore  is  laid  as  loosely  as  possible  on  this,  and 
the  top  of  the  cylindt-r  cIommI  with  a  caoutchouc  cap,  in  which  is  fixed  a  tube  that  dips 
into  thi.*  cylinder  /i,  where  there  an.*  shavings  or  a  roll  of  stiff  blotting-paper,  to  be  sub- 
se<iuently  moistened  with  alcohol.  The  chlorine  necessary  for  two  hundred  grms.  of 
n>a><ted  ore  is  th«'n  i>nKliu'o<l  fn)ni  ten  grms.  ])Owden:d  binoxide  of  manganese,  forty 
j;rms.  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ten  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  previ- 


*  In  lack  of  a  suitable  portable  furnace  a  larjre  gra})hite  crucible,  about  0.3  met 
high,  such  as  i*-  ux'd  lor  l\i>ing  metals,  can  Ix'  emj)loyed  ;  in  the  side  of  this,  near  the 
bottom,  a  hole  alK)ut  seven  centim.  stjuare  is  made,  with  several  small  holes  around  tht 
ii)>'«  r  «d;::e  0*  the  cnicihle,  inside  of  which  a  suitable  iron  crate  is  fixed. 
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•ml;  dilated  wiih  an  eqnal  qouititj  of  water.  The«e  an  thorougUy  mixed  bj 
■ptBtiiig  the flwk  in  which  they  >re  pnt,uid  Ihiiis  hinted  on  a  sandbuihoTeraspirii- 
lamp,  beiiig'  connecied  by  a  glau  tube  with  the  waih-bottle  D.     Thia  hoitte  hna  a  wide 


neck,  cloaed  with  a  cork,  and  b  more  Ihau  Imlf  lull  ul'  pure  water.  AIkt  >ii'l<)iii^-  its 
hydrochloric  add  gai  to  thlt  water  the  chlorine  piiaaeaon  into  the  vrliniliT  A.  m  shuKa 
[d  tliB  ngnrc,  and  thus,  if  the  apparatiu  is  air-tight,  to  Ihe  lery  end  of  tlie  iiili«  which 
opens  near  the  bottom  of  B,  the  extraction  may  be  pcrfurmcd  in  the  IfllioriUDry  without 
any  odor  of  chlorine  becoming  perceptible,  since  chloral  and  lijdriH-liluric  iicid,  both 
iDoflciuiTe,  are  fonned  from  the  combination  of  the  BupcrflooDs  chlorine  with  i)ie 
alcohoL 

The  flask  i>  at  flrst  very  gently  healed  to  avoid  too  rapid  erolulion  of  ciif.  hut  after- 
ward lioroewhat  atninger.  The  alworption  of  the  gB«  in  the  cylinder  ^,  ami  the  ehanire 
of  color  in  mbstancei  conldning  a  notable  amount  of  gold,  can  be  very  ]daiiilv  ^t'en.  nnd 
alfo  the  appearance  of  the  yellowiiih  gas  in  the  empty  part  of  the  eylinrii^r,  us  wet!  nt 
Its  final  flow  into  B.  The  f^wer  the  nnderompo»eil  mctalh'c  Bulphides  nml  urseniites  in 
the  roasted  mbsmnce,  so  mtich  the  sooner  does  the  chlorine  appcnr  nluie  ii,  whih'  with 
A  mure  considerable  amount  it  makes  its  appearnni.-c  later,  and  a  divided  evohition  uf 
heni  is  noticed  in  the  cylinder.  All  the  finely- divided  metallii-  j^itil  preM  iii  is  cliiin^eil 
into  chloride  as  N>on  as  the  chlorine  appears  in  the  empty  ptirt  of  the  cilimler.  bin  iliij 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  (ToliI  which  in  fon'nini'fl  in  the  jinrl:^  ivil  diTomjHis.ii 
hv  the  roaslin».  The  gas  must  pass  thniujih  the  powder  fiir  nt  leupt  nn  Iionr  hefcire  the 
extraction  can  be  regarded  as  compb;tc  and  the  appanitii^  tnliPn  n]>tirt.  in  n-hie1i  ojutu- 
tion  the  cork  slionld  tint  be  removed  from  C,  to  prevent  the  rtHux  of  n;i;er  nb.'ii  the 
lamp  ii  taken  away. 

The  cylinder  A  is  then  jdaced  on  a  aland  nnd  the  small  neck  t'.ortd  «i;li  !i  rurk.  in 
which  la  a  short,  narrow  tube,  bent  diiwnward.  By  enrof;iH_v  pi>;irinir  "ii  .iiiiill  rjinmri- 
tie»  of  Iiot  water,  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  snv  oth^T  n>snliinir  -i>luli!e  rhliiridi'^,  arc 

then  waaheil  into  a  beaker,  the  cylinder  being  inelineii  tnwnnl  the  eml  of  il ]i"r.ilirin, 

M  as  to  leave  nothing  Id  the  liottom.  If  Iho  niH'k  is  too  hii:li  n1k>re  tin-  iHiinmi  of  tlie 
cylinder  the  ipace  can  be  filled  up  with  melted  pitob  liefore  laying  in  •'■-.•  ijnartx.  Aftur 
addtog  hydrochtoiie  add,  and  then  enough  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  prccipitat* 
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the  gold,  the  liquid  is  strongly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  and  left  until  all  the  i^\i\  btsii^ 
tied,  which  occurs  in  a  short  time  if  the  liquid  is  kept  warm.  The  separatitl  goMii 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  the  filter  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  the  Uni|>,iAr 
which  it  is  i«niited  ^ith  access  of  air  in  a  platinum  cap>ule,  p.  21.  The  rtnadocii 
mixed  in  the  capsule  with  one  to  two  ctrs.  test  lead  and  a  little  lionx-glass,  wmppedii 
Boda-ptiper  nnd  fused  like  a  quantitative  silver  assay.  The  weight  of  the  bnttoa  <i^ 
toined  by  cupelling  the  auriferous  lead  is  then  determined  on  tlie  scale  or  the  balsnci 
If  200  grm.  =  2000  blowpipe  ctrs.,  of  raw  pyritiferous  ore  were  used,  the  weight  of  tk 
gold  button  is  divided  by  2000  to  find  the  amount  of  gold  in  1  ctr.  of  the  ore. 

The  gold  thus  obtained  is  generally  free  from  silver,  because  the  chloride  of  sihtr 
formal  is  insoluble  in  pure  water;  if,  however,  the  substance  was  imperfectly  roasKdi» 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  other  chlorides  could  form,  the  water  at  first  used  inwai^ 
ing  the  substance  after  treatment  with  chlorine  forms  a  concentrated  solution  and  tikei 
up  some  chloride  of  silver,  which,  although  the  solution  is  diluted  more  and  more  witk 
water,  only  separates  very  slowly.  In  this  case  the  gold  may  contain  a  little  flhcr, 
and  must  be  separated  as  will  be  described  under  alloys. 

Another  method,  feasible  for  any  assayer  who  has  a  muffle  and  wind-funiaoe  at 
hand  and  is  practiced  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  is  the  following.  A  very  poor  ore 
may  be  used,  which  would  necessitate  the  treatment  of  three  or  four  pounds  in  order  to 
obtain  a  wcighable  button  of  gold  by  the  ordinary  muffle  assay.  The  auriferous  litTer, 
from  seventy -five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grm.  of  the  ore  or  product  in  qnestwaii 
first  separated  by  any  of  the  methods  known  to  all  assayers,  viz.,  by  a  scoiificaiiM 
assay  in  the  muffle,  followed  by  cupellation  of  the  raw  lead  in  the  cupel,  or  by  smeldb^ 
the  roasted  substance  with  alkaline  fluxes,  lithai^ge,  or  test  lead,  and  other  reagents  ii 
clay  crucibles,  concentrating  the  lead  by  scorification  under  the  muffle  and  then  cnpei- 
ling  the  enriched  lead.  The  auriferous  silver  button  thus  obtained  is  weighed  with  the 
ordinary  assay  weights,  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  test  lead  or  litharge  tfin- 
ployed  is  deducted,  and  from  the  result  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  together  in  the 
ore  is  calculated.  Then,  after  separating  the  silver  by  the  method  to  be  directly  given, 
the  weight  of  the  gold  is  determined  on  the  measuring  scale,  and  from  it  the  proporiioo 
of  gold  and  silver  separately  ascertained.  If  the  system  of  gramme  weights  is  used 
throughout  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  the  necessary  calculations 

B.  Metallic  Oomponnds. 

a.  Consisting  only  of  gold  and  silver. 

Thfs  includes  native  gold,  gold  alloyed  with  silvery  and  the  argen- 
tiferous gold  or  anriferons  silver  from  the  assay  of  auriferous  min- 
enils,  ores,  and  products. 

'riicre  is  no  sure  way  of  easily  dissolving  or  slagging  off  one  of 
these  metals  in  the  dry  way,  so  as  to  separate  the  other  pure  and 
without  loss,  and  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  separation  with  nitric 
acid,  both  in  the  commercial  and  blowpipe  assays.  In  the  separating 
process,  which  is  called  partingj  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold  in 
^.he  alloy  must  be  not  less  than  2.5  :  1;  otherwise  the  silver  will  be 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  dissolved.  The  amount  of  gold  must, 
therefore,  be  previously  ascertained,  and  if  it  exceeds  this  limit  the 
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lack  of  8il?er  must  be  supplied.  Touch  needles  are  nsed  in  the  iiuidle 
assay,  and  in  blowpipe  assays,  where  very  small  quantities  are  em- 
ployed, although  not  indispensable,  these  may  be  replaced  by  a  small 
gtock  of  alloys  of  known  composition,  which  with  a  touchstone,  p. 
53,  are  of  great  advantage  when  frequent  gold  assays  are  made. 
Gold  containing  only  2  Vtof  silver  has  a  light  brass-yellow  color,  and 
if  it  has  60  •/•  no  yellow  color  is  perceptible.  From  its  more  or  less 
yellow  color  the  approximate  composition  of  the  alloy  can  be  esti- 
mated, as  well  as  the  amount  of  silver  necessary  to  produce  the 
required  proportions,  but  this  may  be  more  exactly  ascertained  from 
the  streak  on  the  touchstone. 

When  native  gold,  of  a  brass-yellow  color,  is  to  be  assayed  for  fine 
gold,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  silver  is  unimportant, 
and  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  being  weighed  out,  are  fused  with  two 
and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of  silver  free  from  gold,  which  has 
been  reduced  from  chloride  of  silver  with  a  little  borax-glass  on  coal 
in  the  E.  F.  A  very  light  brass-yellow  indicates  a  more  considerable 
proportion  of  silver,  and  in  this  case  only  twice  the  weight  of  silver 
is  added.  When  the  alloy  is  silver-white,  consisting  perhaps  of  60  •/• 
ailver  and  40  •/§  gold,  the  proportion  of  silver  cannot  be  estimated, 
and  it  is  then  necessary  to  fuse  the  weighed  portion  with  fully  half 
as  mach  pure  silver. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  fusing  the  alloy  with  the  silver  and  borax 
that  the  gold  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  silver,  and  on 
this  account  the  button  must  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  fluid  state, 
while  the  B.  F.  is  allowed  to  act  only  on  the  borax  bead.  The  alloy 
obtained  from  minerals  or  gold  ores  proper  is  generally  richer  in  gold 
than  in  silver,  and  hence  in  this  case  also  the  button  should  be  fused 
with  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  pure  silver.  As  regards  tlie 
alloy  obtained  from  auriferous  silver  ores,  pyrites,  or  matt-like  pro- 
ducts, the  gold  is  generally  much  less  than  one-third  or  one-fourth, 
and  no  silver  need  be  added  to  such  a  compound. 

When  the  silver  in  native  gold,  or  in  an  artificial  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver,  is  also  to  be  determined,  the  weighed  metallic  compound, 
before  being  fused  with  the  pure  silver,  must  be  cupelled  with  one 
or  two  ctrs.  of  test  lead,  to  remove  any  admixture  of  easily  oxidiza- 
ble  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  button  Aveighed, 
after  which  the  silver  is  determined  by  difference  when  the  weight 
of  the  separated  gold  has  been  ascertained.  When  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  cupellation  loss  suflTered  by  the  silver,  all  of  tlie  litharge 
and  the  bone-ash  which  is  permeated  by  it  must  be  reduced  on  coal, 
with  the  addition  of  soda  and  borax -glass,  the  resulting  lead  cupolled 
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and  the  weight  of  the  silver  button  as  ascertained  on  the  scale  addd 
to  the  amount  of  silver  previously  found  by  difference. 

The  surface  of  the  alloy  to  be  parted  is  increased  by  hammering 
it  out  between  paper,  and  it  is  then  heated  to  redness  on  coal  with  a 
weak  blowpipe  flame^  so  as  to  lessen  the  increased  density,  afttf 
which  it  is  bent  into  a  small  roll.  Very  small  buttons  do  not  ieqnin 
this  preparation.  It  is  now  laid  in  a  small  porcelain  vessel,  Fig.  62^ 
and  chemically  pure,  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  poured  over  it  in 
slight  excess.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  over  the  free  lamp  flanie  on 
the  wire  frame  i>,  Fig.  7,  and  covered  with  a  watch-glass.  The  silver 
dissolves  readily,  leaving  the  gold  in  a  black  metallic  mass,  which 
preserves  the  shape  of  the  compound  when  considerable  gold  13 
present,  but  otherwise  is  divided  into  several  portions.  As  soon  ftS 
the  yellow  fumes  cease  the  flame  is  brought  nearer,  and  the  acid 
heated  to  gentle  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  wire  frame 
is  turned  to  one  side  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  cool  until  it  can  be 
held  with  the  fingers.  Then  the  silver  solution  is  carefully  decanted 
from  the  gold  on  the  bottom  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  certainly  removing  all  the  silver  from  an  alloy  rich  in  gold, 
the  remaining  gold  is  boiled  with  fresh  acid.  When  all  of  the  sih*^r 
solution  is  decanted  the  vessel  is  half  filled  with  distilled  water  and 
again  boiled,  after  which  this  water  is  decanted  and  the  washing 
repeated  several  times,  especially  if  the  amount  of  gold  is  consid- 
erable.* When  the  last  wash- water  has  been  poured  off  the  goldis 
dried  thoroughly  in  the  vessel  over  the  flame,  care  being  taken  not 
to  heat  it  too  strongly,  or  it  will  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  porcelain. 
The  dried  gold  is  generally  in  a  finely-divided  state  when  its  amount 
is  trifling,  and  it  is  then  advisable  to  mix  it  in  the  vessel  with  a  little 
borax-glass  and  about  one  ctr.  of  test  lead ;  pour  this  mixture  into  the 
mixing  capsule,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  soda-paper  cylinder,  and 
fuse  the  whole  in  a  moderate  R.  F.  on  coal.  After  thorough  fusion 
the  auriferous  lead  is  separated  from  the  glass  by  very  carefully  ham- 
mering it  between  paper,  and  is  cupelled  fine  at  once  on  a  well- 
heated  cupel  of  sifted  bone-ash,  covered  with  elutriated  bone-ash. 
Gold  forms  a  brittle  alloy  with  lead,  if  in  considerable  proportion» 
and  hence  loys  may  ensue  if  the  rich  lead  is  strongly  hammered  or 


*  The  BilTer  solution  is  decomposed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  reenlting 
chloride  is  washed,  dried,  and  preserved  until  a  quantity  is  on  hand,  when  it  is  reduced 
by  placing  it  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  pouring  water  containing  some  hydrochloric  add 
over  it,  and  then  adding  a  piece  of  zinc.  The  weU-washed  reduced  silver  is  melted  to  a 
button  in  the  R.  F.  on  coal,  with  a  little  borax. 
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pressed.    The  gold  batton  is  weighed  or  measured,  according  to  its 
sise  {vide  p.  28). 

Should  the  amonnt  of  gold  be  considerable  it  may  be  shaken  into 
a  platinnm  spoon  or  a  clay  crucible  and  heated  to  redness.  The 
qN>OD  is  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp,  the  clay  crucible  in  a  square 
eottl,  as  described  in  the  quantitative  lead  assay,  the  crucible  and 
eoal  being  uncovered  and  only  a  low  red  heat  applied.  The  heated 
gold,  which  has  baked  together  and  has  a  light  gold  color,  is  then 
weighed. 

When  the  gold  has  been  eztncted  from  an  ore  by  chlorine  the  silver  remains  in  the 
oira  aa  chloride,  and  its  amonnt  mnst  be  ascertained  by  making  a  dnplicate  blowpipe 
ij  ibr  anriftrons  sflyer. 


i.  Assay  of  metallic  compounds  which  contain  other  metals  besides  gold 
and  silver,  as  copper,  platinum,  iridium,  palladium,  or  rJwdiunu 

L  Gold  alloyed  with  both  copper  and  silver. 

Thirty  to  fifty  milligr.  of  the  alloy  are  weighed  and  fused  with 
US  to  8  ctrs.  test  lead,  according  to  the  copper  present,  with  a  good 
B.  F.  under  borax-glass  on  coal,  and  the  resulting  lead  cupelled  like 
any  other  lead  containing  copper,  p.  410.  Should  the  argentiferous 
gold  button  resulting  from  the  fine-cupellation  seem  too  impure, 
owing  to  a  small  admixture  of  copper,  it  must  be  cupelled  tiue  at 
once  on  a  free  spot  of  the  cupel  after  adding  one  ctr.  of  test  lead. 
When  both  the  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  determined  the  refined  but- 
ton is  weighed  and  the  two  metals  are  then  parted  as  above  described. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  cupellation  loss  in  cupelling  such  an 
alloy,  but  this  can  be  ascertained  by  reducing  the  litharge  and  treat- 
ing it  as  described  on  p.  429. 

Suppose  that  onr  alloy  weighed  40  milligpr.  and  we  obtained  a  jjrold  and  silver  button 
of  8S  milligr.,  which  yielded  20  milligr.  of  gold  after  parting.  Then,  since  pure  gold 
h  34  carats  fine,  we  would  have  : 

40    :    84    : :    12    :      7.2    carats  of  co])piT, 
40    :    24    :  :      8    :      4.8        "      "   silver, 
40    :    24    ::    20    :    12.0        "      "  gold. 

24.0    carats. 

2.  Here  are  included  alloys  of  gold  with  platinum,  with  platinum 
«md  silver,  and  with  platinum,  silver,  and  copper. 

a.  Oold  and  platinum.  When  the  amount  of  ])l:itiinini  is  consid- 
erable, the  separation  is  best  effected  by  dissolviiiLT  thirty  to  fifty 
milligr.  of  the  alloy  in  aqua  regia  (three  parts  of  liydrochloric  and 
one  of  nitric  acid),  by  warming  it  in  a  beaker-glass,  adding  chloride 
of  ammonium  to  the  solution,  and  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness 
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iu  a  porcelain  dish  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  as  not  to  decom- 
pose the  salt.  The  residue  is  then  washed  on  a  small  filter  with 
alcohol  of  75*  to  80%  until  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol  is  no  longer 
colored  yellow.  By  this  means  the  gold  is  dissolved  out  and  may  be 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  after  adding  water  to  the  solution 
and  removing  the  alcohol  through  evaporation,  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  by  warming  it  with  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
antimony,  allowing  it  to  settle  and  collecting  it  on  a  filter.  The 
filtiT  is  unfolded,  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp,  folded  ikp 
Bgain,  and  incinerated  over  the  agate  mortar,  being  held  up  by  one 
edge  with  the  forceps.  The  ashes  are  mixed  with  about  fifty  miUigr. 
borax-glass,  wrapped  in  soda-paper,  and  the  divided  gold  fused  to  a 
button  with  the  0.  F.  on  coal,  while  the  ashes  are  slagged  off.  This 
button  is  freed  from  the  borax  between  paper  on  the  anvil  and 
weighed. 

As  alloys  containing  much  platinum  rarely  require  to  be  treated, 
this  separation,  which  requires  much  time,  is  seldom  made.  It  is 
more  frequently  the  case  that  gold  containing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  platinum  is  to  be  assayed  for  fine  gold.  Thirty  to  fifty  milhgr. 
of  such  an  alloy  are  fused  thoroughly  with  three  times  as  much  pure 
silver,  the  alloy  then  hammered  as  thin  as  possible,  heated  to  redness, 
rolled  up  and  treated  a  few  times  with  nitric  acid  according  to  p.  428. 
By  boiling  tlie  alloy  somewhat  longer  than  if  it  were  free  from  pla- 
tinum, the  latter  is  dissolved  with  the  silver,  leaving  either  pure  gold. 
or,  if  there  was  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  platinum  in  the  original  alloy, 
gold  with  a  little  platinum.  In  the  first  case  the  gold  is  boiled  with 
distilled  water,  washed  a  few  times  with  cold  water,  dried,  heated  to 
redness  iu  a  platinum  spoon,  and  weighed.  In  the  second  case, 
however,  the  gold  does  not  show  a  pure  gold  color  after  being 
weighed  and  fused  with  a  little  borax  on  coal,  and  it  must  be  again 
fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  after  which  the  platiniim 
can  be  completely  removed  by  nitric  acid. 

13.  Gold,  platinumy  and  niver.  When  no  regard  is  had  to  the  silver 
the  method  just  described  is  exactly  followed,  but  if  tlie  silver  is  to 
be  determined  it  must  first  be  extracted  with  sulphuric  acid.  To  do 
this  with  proper  accuracy  the  alloy  should  contain,  according  to 
Chaudet,  for  one  part  of  gold  and  platinum  not  less  than  one  and 
a  quarter  nor  more  than  two  parts  of  silver,  because  some  platinum 
seems  to  dissolve  with  more  silver.  When  silver  is  lacking,  an 
accurately  weighed  quantity  of  pure  silver  must  be  added,  and  if 
gold  is  lacking  the  alloy  must  be  melted  with  pure  gold,  to  secure 
the  necessary  proportions  of  the  metals.    Thirty  to  fifty  milligr.  of 
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the  alloy  beiog  weighed  out  and  brought  to  the  proper  proportions 
by  fasing  it  with  gold  or  silver  and  borax-glass  on  coal,  the  button 
is  beaten  as  thin  as  possible,  heated  to  redness,  and  rolled  up.  After 
being  weighed  to  see  that  no  mechanical  loss  has  occurred,  it  is 
covered  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel  and 
boiled  for  ten  minutes.  After  cooling  somewhat,  the  acid  solution,  con- 
taining sulphate  of  silver,  is  decanted  and  the  porous  metallic  residue 
boiled  five  minutes  longer  with  fresh  acid  to  complete  the  separation 
of  the  silver.  The  remaining  roll  is  boiled  with  distilled  water,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed ;  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  silver. 

The  gold  and  platinum  are  then  separated  by  fusion  with  silver 
^nd  solution  in  nitric  acid,  as  described  under  a. 

y.  Ooldf  platinumy  silver,  and  capper.  The  copper  is  first  separated 
by  cupelling  the  alloy  with  test  lead  as  described  on  p.  431.  If  the 
^old  cannot  be  made  fine,  owing  to  the  presence  of  too  much  plati- 
num, the  rest  of  the  lead  is  separated  by  means  of  boracic  acid,  as 
given  in  the  qualitative  assay,  p.  316;  it  being  assumed  that  the  cop- 
per has  been  separated  on  the  cupel.  The  silver  is  then  removed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  gold  and  platinum  separated  as  above. 

3-  Gold  containing  iridium.  The  iridium  can  be  very  easily 
detected  and  separated  by  treating  the  alloy  with  aqua  regia,  which 
dissolves  the  gold  and  leaves  the  iridium  as  a  black  powder.  When 
the  decomposition  is  effected  the  gold  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
Ijltered,  and  the  iridium  well  washed.  The  gold  is  precipitated  either 
with  sulphate  of  iron  or  by  warming  it  with  terchloride  of  antimony, 
according  to  p.  431,  and  determining  it  as  there  directed.  Any  cop- 
per in  the  alloy  is  first  removed  by  cupelling  it  with  three  to  five 
parts  of  test  lead,  and  subsequently  every  trace  of  lead  is  removed 
with  boracic  acid  on  coal,  if  the  gold  containing  iridium  cannot  be 
made  fine  by  simple  cupollatiou. 

4.  Oold  containing  palladium.  Thirty  to  fifty  milligr.  of  the  gold 
containing  palladium  are  fused  with  three  times  as  much  silver  and 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  as  described  in  the  separation  of  gold  from 
platinum.  The  gold  remaining  behind  is  boiled  and  washed  with 
distilled  water,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Should  the  alloy  not  be  free 
from  easily  oxidizable  metals,  the  separation  of  the  gold  from  the 
palladium  is  preceded  by  cupellation  with  three  to  five  parts  of  test 
lead,  and,  if  necessary,  treated  with  boracic  acid  on  coal.  The  silver 
is  precipitated  from  the  diluted  solution  by  salt  and  the  palladium  in 
the  metallic  state  by  zinc. 

5.  Oold  containing  rhodium.  According  to  del  Rio,  when  the  gold 
is  the  prevailing  constituent  the  alloy  is  dissolved  without  residue  in 
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acjua  regia,  and  the  gold  can  then  be  precipitated,  free  from  riiodiam, 
by  sulphate  of  iron.  According  to  Berzelins,  rhodiam  can  be  separa- 
ted from  platinum,  iridinmy  and  osmium,  by  fusing  the  finely-divided 
alloy  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  it  and  leaves  the 
other  metals.  Gold  being  likewise  insoluble,  this  method  can  be 
applied  to  gold  containing  rhodium  if  the  alloy  is  converted  into  a 
thoroughly  porous  state.  Thirty  to  fifty  milligr.  of  the  alloy  are 
weighed  out,  fused  with  borax-glass  and  three  times  the  weight  of 
pure  silver,  then  beaten  out  as  thin  as  possible,  annealed  and  betit 
into  a  roll.  This  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  until  all  the  silver  ia 
dissolved,  leaving  the  spongy  gold  and  rhodium  in  the  shape  of  tlie 
roll.  The  silver  solution  is  decanted,  the  roll  boiled  and  washed  well 
with  water,  then  dried  in  the  porcelain  vessel.  It  is  now  gradually 
heated  in  the  large  platinum  spoon  or  a  platinum  dish  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  until  the  salt  is  fluid  at  a  low 
red  heat  The  rhodium  and  any  remaining  silver  dissolve  with  lively 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  imparting  a  dark  red,  almost  black,  color 
to  the  salt.  When  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  ceases  and  the 
fluid  salt  becomes  quiet,  it  is  poured  off  from  the  gold  upon  the  iron 
anvil  as  completely  as  possible,  using  the  iron  spatula  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  fusion  is  repeated  with  fresh  bisulphate.  This  portion, 
which  is  only  slightly  colored,  having  been  poured  off,  the  gold  is  boiled 
a  few  times  with  distilled  water  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  It  is  safe  to  ascertain,  in  case  much  rhodium  was 
present,  whether  this  gold  is  quite  free  from  rhodium,  by  again  fusing 
it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  dissolving  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  roll  in  nitric  acid,  treating  it  again  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 
washing,  drying,  igniting,  and  reweighing  it.  A  trace  of  remaining 
rhodium  will  be  shown  by  the  pale  yellowish  color  imparted  to  the 
bisulphate,  and  if  weighable  is  also  detected  by  the  difference  in  the 
weight  of  tlie  gold. 

c.  Assay  of  metallic  ^^'^vounds  of  gold  and  mercury. 

Oold  avialgnm  occurs  '  ^  stature,  p.  318,  and  is  also  artificially 
produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  gold  ores  and  for  gilding  metallic 
instruments,  etc. 

About  fifty  milligr.  of  amalgam  are  weighed  out,  the  scale  pans 
being  covered  with  paper  if  of  silver  or  gilded,  and  then  distilled 
just  like  the  silver  amalgam,  p.  421.  The  remaining  gold  is  cupelhfd 
with  one  ctr.  test  lead  and  weighed.  If  a  light  color  of  the  button 
ii.dicatefe  silver,  this  is  to  be  separated  by  the  process  described  oc 
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p.  430,  and  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  reckoned,  after  again 
weighing  the  gold  hntton  obtained  from  the  separation. 

When  one  ctr.  of  the  mercury  to  be  treated  contains  a  weighablo 
quantity  of  both  gold  and  silver,  the  method  given  on  p.  421  is  fol- 
lowed exactly,  and  the  argentiferous  button  melted  with  two  to  three 
parts  of  pure  silver  and  separated  as  above.  Tlie  difference  in  weight 
between  the  argentiferous  gold  button  and  tlie  gold  button  gives  the 
weight  of  silver.  When  the  mercury  is  very  poor  and  one  ctr.  will 
not  afford  a  weighable  argentiferous  gold  button,  several  centners  are 
distilled  in  a  small  glass  retort  with  a  receiver  over  the  spirit-lamp, 
or  the  distillation  may  be  made  in  a  tube  blown  out  at  one  end, 
which  is  charged  with  one  ctr.  of  amalgam,  the  condensed  mercury 
cleaned  out,  and  another  centner  of  amalgam  charged  and  distilled, 
continuing  this  until  a  weighable  crust  of  gold  and  silver  is  observed 
in  the  bulb.  The  operation  is  then  continued  as  directed  for  mer- 
cury containing  silver,  p.  421.  The  silver  and  gold  are  separated 
and  determined  as  before. 

8.  THE  ASSAT  for  COFFER. 

Copper  can  be  separated  with  little  diflBculty  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe,  in  the  metallic  state,  when  in  combination,  even  if  com- 
bined with  other  metals.  Regard  must,  however,  be  had  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  it  occurs,  both  in  nature  and  in  artificial 
products,  as  enumerated  on  pp.  •^87-291,  because  its  quantitative 
dotermination  varies  in  the  different  cases.  Substances  containing 
oopper  are  therefore  most  suitably  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Ores,  minerals,  and  metallurgical  j^roducts : — 
a.  Containing  volatile  constituents  ; 

&  Containing  copper  in  an  oxidized  state,  free  from,  or  com- 
bined witJi,  acids  and  water;  or  slagged  with  earthy  mat- 
ters, or  combined  in  any  other  way. 

B.  Alloys  in  which  copper  is  the  prevailing,  or  an  accessory,  in* 

gredient : 
a.  Plumbiferous  copper  and  cupriferous  lead  ; 
A.  Compounds  of  copper  with  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,   and 
bismuth ;  either  singly,  or  several  at  the  same  time,  while 
lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic  frequently  accompany  it ; 
e*  Copper  containing  antimony ; 
dL  Copper  containing  tin. 
Before  the  fusion  of  substances  belonging  to  class  J,  r^  prelim- 
inary roasting  is  necessary  to  remove  the  sulphur  and  arsenic. 


plaxtkxb'b  blowpips  an.u;t8i8. 


A.  Atiajr  of  Or«i,  BUiwrala,  and  Pfodacrta, 

which,  a,  contain  volatile  aMUtituentt,  as  sulphur,  sdenium,  a%i 
arsenic. 

This  includes  copper  or*s  dressed  on  the  large  scale ;  among  nil* 
cruls,  the  compounds  of  copper  with  selenium,  arsenic,  and  s)dp\ia,    \ 
pp.  387-388 ;  among  metallnrgical  products,  copper  matt,    rtgihir. 
cupriferous  Rohstein,  lead  malt,  tutty,  or  cadmia,  etc. 

BOASTINQ  THE  A8BAT. 

One  ctr.  of  the  assay  powder  is  mixed  in  sd  agate  mortar  witk 
three  times  its  volume  of  pure  dry  charcoal  duat,  or  with  twenty  to 
thirty  milligr.  of  graphite,  which  is  preferable  in  nearly  aU  casu, 
and  especially  for  substances  very  rich  in  arsenic.  Minerals  which, 
on  account  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  snlphide  of  antimonj  nr 
bismuth,  fuse  easily  together  at  a  low  red  heat,  viz.,  chaJcostibitt, 
boumonite,  emplect He,  receiye  an  addition  of  fifty  milligr.  pure  ws- 
quioxide  of  iron,  or  pnlverized  hematite,  which  prevents  them  from 
fusing  together,  and  has  not  the  least  injurious  effect  on  the  8nbs^ 
quent  separation  of  the  copper.  The  carefully-mixed  charge  is 
tninsferred  to  a  clay  capsule,  which  has  been  painted  with  raildlf, 
and  is  then  spread  out  with  the  iron  spatula. 

A.  square  coal,  p.  18,  Fig.  19,  F,  with  a  hollow  in  it,  either  of 
natural  or  artificial  charcoal,  is  theu  fixed  in  the  coal-hulder,  p.  39, 
and  so  much  of  the  coal  cut  out  on  one  side  of  the  cavity  with  thf 
knife  as  is  Indicated  by  the  slit  b,  Fig.  53,  p.  40,  so  that  the  ep&ce 
cut  out  forms  a  channel  leading  to  the  cavity.  The  wire  and  pla- 
tinum shield,  p.  40,  are  fixed  in  the  cavity,  and  then  thecapsnl^is 
set  upon  the  wire  with  the  forceps,  as  shown 
ill  Fig.  82.  In  all  these  assays  the  aperture  iu 
the  blowpipe  tip  should  not  be  too  narroT. 
p.  5.  At  first  a  moderate  O.  F.  is  directd 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  channel  a  inio 
the  empty  space  below  the  capsule,  so  as  Ii> 
bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  and  the  capsule 
itself  to  a  low  red  beat  The  point  of  tb« 
'^*^'  blue  flame  must   reach  little  or  not  at  all 

within  the  coal-holder.  When  the  substance  begins  to  glow,  if  :ial 
dust  has  been  used,  a  moderate  blast  mnst  be  contiiined  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  particles  of  ore  may  not  bake  together,  much  le«> 
sinter  or  fusp,  while  the  coal  is  conanmmg.     When  this  has  con- 
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Bumed,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  examination  with  t!ie  iron 
spatula,  first  warming  it  in  the  spirit  flame  to  prevent  adhesion  of 
the  ore,  the  capsule  is  removed  and  the  somewhat  cooled  charge 
poured  into  the  agate  mortar  and  rubbed  fine.  The  ore  will  usually 
have  changed  in  color  and  lies  in  a  quite  porous  state  in  the  capsule, 
so  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  detach  still  adhering  particles  with 
the  spatula. 

This  roasting  is  completed  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  most  of  the 
volatile  substances — sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  and  part  of  the 
antimony  are  removed,  while  the  addition  of  coal  has  prevented  to  a 
great  degree  the  formation  of  sulphates  and  arsenates.  Some  arsenic 
and  sulphur  remain,  however,  partly  as  unaltered  sulphides  and 
arsenides  and  partly  as  acids  combined  with  the  metallic  oxides 
formed,  and  to  remove  them  as  completely  as  possible  a  second 
roasting  is  required.  The  substance  is  therefore  again  mixed  in  the 
mortar  with  three  times  its  volume  of  charcoal  dust,  the  capsule 
painted  anew  with  reddle  and  replaced  with  the  charge  upon  the 
wiro,  when  the  roasting  is  continued.  As  soon  as  the  intermingled 
coal  is  in  full  glow  a  somewhat  stronger  heat  is  employed,  and  the 
presence  of  still  volatilizing  constituents  tested  by  smelling.  When 
the  charge  ceases  to  give  any  odor,  the  rest  of  the  coal  is  burned  off 
and  the  assay  regarded  as  thoroughly  roasted.  If,  however,  fumes 
are  seen  to  escape,  the  assay  must  be  again  rubbed  in  the  mortar, 
coal  dust  added,  and  a  third  roasting  undertaken,  during  which  the 
presence  of  volatile  constituents  is  again  tested  by  smelling.  When 
no  more  fumes  can  be  smelled  and  the  coal  dust  is  consumed,  the 
capsule  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool.  Should  fumes  still  be 
observed,  which  is  only  the  case  with  substances  containing  much 
arsenide  of  nickel,  even  a  fourth  roasting  is  necessary ;  but  generally 
the  second  is  enough.  Since  it  would  be  tedious  to  reweigh  the 
assay,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  its  weight  remained  constant,  the 
absence  of  any  odor  of  volatile  bodies  from  the  glowing  assay  is 
regarded  as  indicating  the  completion  of  the  roasting  when  coal 
dust  is  added.  The  color  of  the  roasted  substance  affords  a  tolerably 
sure  sign  of  its  richness  in  copper.  The  darker  its  blackish-brown 
color  after  cooling,  so  much  the  richer  is  it  in  copper,  while  a  redder 
or  lighter  shade  indicate  less  of  this  metal. 

In  roasting  with  graphite  the  assay  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  from  the 
beginning  of  the  roasting  until  no  more  volatile  substances  can  be 
smelled.  The  graphite  is  less  easily  destroyed  than  the  charcoal  dust, 
and  being,  therefore,  longer  in  direct  contact  with  the  substances, 
constantly  exerts  a  deoxidizing  influence  '     the  volatile  constituents, 
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preventing  the  formation  of  snlphates  or  arsenates  better  than  the 
coal,  which  has  to  be  added  anew  in  order  to  decompose  them.  When, 
therefore,  the  fumes  cease,  the  capsule  is  removed,  and  the  sabstance. 
mixed  with  still  undestroyed  graphite,  is  carefully  mblted  in  thft 
mortar.  This  is  necessary,  because  the  graphite  is  more  destroyed  in 
the  upper  layer  than  below,  and  there  may  also  possibly  be  imperfectlj 
roasted  portions  here  and  there,  which  are  thus  brought  into  fresh 
contact  with  the  graphite.  After  spreading  out  the  mixture  again  in 
the  capsule,  which,  if  necessary,  is  painted  with  fresh  reddle,  it  ia 
again  heated  to  redness,  but  more  strongly  than  at  first.  Sometimes 
at  the  commencement,  fumes,  resulting  generally  from  some  remain- 
ing  arsenic,  may  be  smelled^  but  shortly  not  the  least  trace  can  be 
smelledy  and  after  continuing  the  blast  awhile  nearly  all  the  graphite 
is  destroyed,  and  the  assay  can  be  removed  from  the  ooaL 

The  only  indication  of  a  well-roasted  assay  is  the  absence  of  any 
odor  of  volatilizing  constituents  over  the  assay,  which  is  glowing,  and 
mixed  with  undestroyed  graphite. 

When  the  assay  contains  sulphide  of  lead  onlj  a  part  of  the  solphnr  oombined  with 
the  lead  is  removed  and  hasic  sulphate  of  lead  remains.  MoreoTer,  when  <^'gatninwig 
an  ore  dressed  on  the  large  scale  for  copper,  if  it  contains  batytes  or  gffpnm  and  mut 
be  first  roasted,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  snlphnric  acid  comlnned  with  the  lime  or 
baryta,  either  by  means  of  coal  or  graphite.  When  the  ore  contains  an  admixture  of 
ealcite,  this  is  likewise  altered  during  roasting  into  sulphate  of  lime,  if  metallic  sulphidei 
are  present.  If  disregarded,  these  undccomposable  sulphates  may  have  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  success  of  the  assay  during  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  formed, 
since  they  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  fluxes,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  sulphide  of  copper.  During  the  fusion  for  black  copper,  therefore,  regard  mast  be  hai 
to  this  point,  and  the  remaining  sulphur  be  made  harmless  as  there  indicated. 

The  roasting  is  followed  by 

THE  FUSION  FOR  BLACK  COPPER. 

The  roasted  substance,  which  may  contain,  besides  oxide  of  copper, 
various  metallic  oxides  and  earthy  matters,  is  charged  for  redncticm 
with 

100  to  150  milligr.  soda,*  according  to  the  amount  of 

sillicic  acid  (quartz)  present, 
60  milligr.  borax -glass,  and 
30  to  50  milligr.  test  lead. 
If  the  substance  contains  sufficient  lead,  or  if  there  is  considerable 
antimony,  bismuth,  or  tin  present,  as  m  tetrahedrite,  en^plectite,  and 
sldimite,  and  the  roasting  has  been  conducted  with  great  care,  no  test 


♦  The  soda  and  borax-glass  must  be  perfectly  dry,  or  else  so  lively  &  motion  oocnn 
in  the  mass  during  the  fiision  that  a  mechanical  loss  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 
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lead  is  needed,  because  the  reduction  yields  an  easily  fusible  alloy, 
Arom  which  the  copper  can  be  obtained  pure.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  safer 
to  add  at  least  thirty  milligr.  test  lead,  even  with  plumbiferous  sub- 
stances, on  account  of  the  unavoidable  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

The  soda  serves  as  a  reducing  agent  for  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
other  easily  reducible  oxides,  and  to  slag  off  the  quartz  or  silicates ; 
the  borax  as  a  solvent  for  oxides  of  difficult  reduction,  as  oxide  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  cobalt,  and  for  many  earthy  ingredients;  the 
test  lead  takes  up  the  reduced  copper,  and  forms  an  easily  fusible 
alloy,  black  copper,  from  which  the  pure  copper  can  be  separated  in  a 
short  time. 

The  roasted  substance  and  charge  are  well  mixed  in  the  agate 
mortar,  transferred  to  the  mixing  capsule,  and  thence  to  a  soda-paper 
cylinder,  as  in  the  silver  assay.  In  this  charge,  however,  there  is  less 
test  lead,  and  it  does  not  pour  into  the  cylinder  so  readily,  so  that 
the  ivory  spoon-handle,  or  the  spatula,  must  be  used  to  push  the 
charge  in  small  portions  into  the  cylinder,  after  which  all  adhering 
particles  are  brushed  in.  The  closed  cylinder  is  then  placed  in  a  coal 
crucible,  or  in  an  excavated  coal,  and  a  pure  R  F.,  at  first  very  feeble, 
and  subsequently  made  stronger,  directed  upon  it  until  all  the  paper 
is  destroyed,  and  either  various  sized  metallic  globules  appear  in  the 
fiuid  glass  bead,  which  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  slag,  or  the  reduced 
copper,  united  with  the  lead  or  other  easily  fusible  metals,  appears  as  a 
button  beside  it  From  this  time  the  reducing  flame  is  directed  only 
upon  the  slag,  the  position  of  which  is  so  changed  by  slowly  turning 
the  coal  that  the  separate  globules  can  unite  to  one  metallic  button. 
After  several  times  altering  the  position  of  the  slag  with  regard  tc 
this  fluid  button,  so  that  every  part  which  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  coal  appears  £ree  from  metallic  globules  on  coming  into  the 
opposite  position,  the  blast  can  be  stopped  and  the  fusion  regarded  as 
complete.  The  metallic  button  is  either  taken  out  with  the  forceps 
the  moment  it  solidifies,  or  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  slag  on  the 
coal,  and  then  separated  from  it  between  paper  on  the  anvil,  after 
which  the  oxidizable  metals  combined  with  the  copper  are  removed 
with  appropriate  fluxes  or  by  simple  volatilization,  according  to  the 
processes  described  hereafter  under  the  metallic  compounds.  The 
button  must  be  light  bluish-gray  or  whitish,  and  have  a  weak  metallic 
lustre.^ 


*  AU  black  copper  firee  from  antimony,  bismuth,  tin,  and  snlphur,  is  malleable ; 
while  that  containing  more  or  less  of  these  bodies,  or  trifling  quantities  of  arsenic  com* 
bined  with  nickel  and  cobalt,  is  more  or  less  brittle,  and  therefore  the  greatest  care  most 
be  taken  to  avoid  mechanical  loss  in  removing  the  slag. 
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Slag  which  is  gray  or  black  when  cold,  and  is  quiie  free  from 
metallic  globules,  which  can  be  best  ascertained  with  the  magnifying 
glass,  can  be  thrown  away,  but  if  it  contains  metallic  globules,  or  has 
a  more  or  less  red  color  indicative  of  suboxide  of  copper,  the  assay 
must  be  treated  some  time  longer  in  the  R.  F^  and  it  is  well  to  add 
about  fifty  milligr.  of  soda.  Care  must  be  taken  to  lose  no  slag  when 
removing  it  from  the  black  copper  button,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
remclt  iL  As  a  rule,  the  assay  is  carefully  examined  with  the  glass 
after  removing  it  from  the  coal,  to  see  whether  all  the  copper  is  re- 
duced and  melted  to^one  button,  so  that  the  slag  need  not  be  previously 
separated  from  the  black  copper,  in  case  a  further  fusion  is  required. 

If  the  sorface  of  the  black  copper  button  is  rerj  gray  or  nearly  black  and  withoat 
any  metallic  lustre,  it  b  nearly  certain  to  contain  more  or  less  sulphur,  resulting 
from  sulphate  of  baryta,  lime,  or  lead  in  the  roasted  substance,  or  fix>m  imperfect  roasting. 
The  first  named  salts  are  decomposed  by  the  soda  during  the  reduction,  forming  at  fint 
only  sulphide  of  sodium,  which,  however,  afterward  yields  sulphur  to  the  reduced 
metals  and  the  copper.  In  case  of  imperfect  roasting  the  subatance  still  contains 
sulphates  of  the  metallic  oxides,  which  are  rery  easily  reduced  to  sulphides.  In  case  the 
admixture  of  earthy  or  metallic  sulphates  in  the  roasted  substance  b  considerable,  and 
the  reduction  is  made  rapidly  at  a  high  temperature,  the  black  copper  button  b  covenid 
with  a  very  brittle  crust  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  lead ;  while  if  the  reduction  was 
made  slowly,  so  as  to  af!brd  the  sulphur  an  opportunity  to  volatilixe  as  sulphide  of  lead, 
the  resulting  button  is  sometimes  tolerably  free  from  sulphur.  The  metallic  sulphides 
formed  in  reducing  an  assay  containing  a  small  quantity  of  earthy  or  metallic  sulphates 
are  also  destroyed  by  continued  fusion  in  prepuce  of  sufficient  lead,  so  that  in  most  ca.^e» 
the  black  copper  button  is  free  from  metallic  sulphides. 

In  case  the  button  is  surrounded  with  a  crust  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  lead  it  must 
be  very  carefully  separated  from  the  slag  between  paper,  or,  to  avoid  mechanical  loss, 
the  whole  assay  is  melted  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.,  and  the  button  taken  out  quickly  as  soon 
as  it  is  solid.  It  is  then  melted  on  coal  in  the  R.  F.,  with  about  twice  as  much  test  lead 
and  some  borax-glass,  and  the  borax  bead  beside  the  button  treated  with  the  H.  F.,  until 
all  the  sulphur  has  volatilized  with  a  part  of  the  lead,  leaving  an  alloy  which  shows  a 
clean  metallic  surface  on  cooling.  The  button  is  then  separated  from  the  colorless  glass 
and  refined  with  boracic  acid  according  to  B,  a. 

If  the  substance  contained  much  antimony,  and  was  therefore  charged  without  test 
lead,  then,  in  presence  of  sulphates,  the  sulphur  is  volatilized  in  combination  with  the 
antimony  during  the  reduction,  so  that  a  copper  button  containing  only  antimony  b 
obtained,  which  is  refined  according  to  B,  c. 

A  copper  button  containing  bismnth  or  tin  if  tntd  ftom  a  little  tnlphnr  by  refining: 
M  b  described  below  in  B,  6,  a 
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&  OreSy  miiierdhj  and  products  containing  copper  in  the  state  of 
§xidey  or  combined  with  chlmne;  it  being  in  the  former  case  pure, 
or  combined  with  acids  or  watery  or  slagged  with  earthy  matters^ 
or  otherwise  combined. 

Here  are  ranked  atacamite,  cuprite,  tenorite,  melaconite,  crednerite, 
cupreous  ma7iganese  ;  likewise  all  the  minerals  mentioned  on  pp.  "l^^.)- 
291,  containing  snlphate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  arsenate,  chromate, 
vanadate  and  silicate  of  copper;  among  metallurgical  products,  all  sorts 
ol slags  from  copper  smel tings;  among  artificial  products,  especially 
colors  prepared  from  copper  and  blue  vitriol  with  other  cupriferous 
vitriols. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vitriols  and  poor  slags,  a  quantity  of 
uaaaj  powder  is  prepared  from  the  substance,  and  one  ctr.  weighed  out 
and  charged  as  follows,  without  roasting: 

100         milligr.  soda, 
60  "       borax-glass, 

30-60        "       test  lead. 

In  case  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  as  in  phosphate  of  copper,  which 
ifl  not  entirely  reduced  by  the  above  charge,  twenty  milligr.  fine  iron 
filings  are  added. 

The  addition  of  test  lead  is  imnecessary  for  cuprifen)us  slags  con- 
taining not  too  little  oxide  of  lead,  as  in  certain  refining  slags ;  but 
if  they  at  the  same  time  contain  protoxide  of  nickel,  which  is  easily 
rednced  and  combined  with  the  copper,  it  is  better  to  add  some  load. 
The  substance  is  mixed  with  the  charge  in  the  agate  mortar  and 
fused  just  like  the  roasted  substance,  pi>.  438-430.  Thf  soda  acts 
partly  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  partly  as  a  base  for  tlie  non-reducible 
acids;  the  borax,  as  a  solvent  for  the  earthy  matters  and  metallic 
oxides  of  difficult  reduction,  and  it  also  prevents  the  soda  from  sinking 
into  the  coal  in  their  absence;  the  test  lead,  as  a  ])rotection  against 
mechanical  loss ;  the  iron  filings,  to  separate  the  i)hosplioric  acid  as 
phosphide  of  iron,  which,  indeed,  combines  with  the  black  copper,  but 
is  separated  from  it  simultaneously  with  the  lead  during  the  refining, 
described  under  B,  a. 

Blue  vitrioly  or  other  cupriferous  vitriols,  cannot  be  thus  treated, 
since  the  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sulphur,  which,  forming  at  first 
sulphide  of  sodium,  is  again  separated  after  longer  reduction,  and  com- 
bines with  the  reduced  copper  to  sulphide  of  copper,  and  this  cannot 
be  freed  from  the  sulphur  without  loss.  It  is  satcr  to  dissolve  twc 
hundred  milligr.  of  the  vitriol  over  the  lamp  flame  in  a  porcelain-  ves- 
sel with  water,  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide  with  a 
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few  drops  of  nitric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat,  precipitate  the  metallic 
oxidtns,  from  the  hot  solution  with  potassa,  and  then  wash  the  precipi- 
tate well  on  a  filter,  which  is  dried  and  ignited  over  the  mortar.  The 
oxides  and  the  filter  ash  are  then  mixed  with  one  hundred  milligr. 
soda,  fifty  milligr.  borax-glass,  and  twenty  to  thirty  nulligr.  leaa,  and 
treated  as  before  for  black  copper. 

In  ease  of  slags  so  poor  that  the  copper  in  a  centner  can  scarcely  be 
separated  and  weighed  as  a  pure  button,  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  of 
gold,  beaten  thin,  is  added,  and  the  copper  then  combines  so  perfectly 
with  it  that  none  can  be  detected  in  the  slag  after  fusion.  The  fluid 
gold  must,  however,  be  carefully  brought  into  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  likewise  fluid  slag  during  the  reduction.  K  the  slag  con- 
tains only  protoxide  of  iron,  and  suboxide  of  copper,  the  increase  of 
weight  in  the  button  freed  from  slag  gives  the  amount  of  the  copper; 
but  if  oxide  of  lead  was  present  the  button  also  contains  lead,  which 
must  first  be  separated  with  boracic  acid,  as  will  be  described  in  the 
6(  i>anition  of  lead  from  copper.  If  besides  suboxide  of  copper  protox- 
ide of  nickel  was  present,  this  is  likewise  reduced,  imparting  to  the 
gold  a  gray  color  and  making  it  harder  and  more  brittle,  while  it 
would  cause  too  high  an  amount  of  copper  if  disregarded.  The  but- 
ton is  therefore  weighed  and  afterward  treated  on  coal  witn  borax,  so 
as  to  keej)  the  blue  flame  in  contact  with  the  borax,  when  the  nickel 
is  oxidized  aud  dissolved,  coloring  the  glass  brown,  while  the  copper 
remains  with  the  gold,  and  its  weight  is  again  ascertained.  The  sep- 
aration of  the  nickel  is  slow,  but  unattimlMl  !  y  any  loss  of  copper  if 
carefully  conducted. 

B.  Assay  of  aUoys  in  which  copper  fbmui  an  ingredient. 

a,  AUoys  of  copper  and  lead. 

Here  belong  the  plumbiferous  copper  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
the  foregoing  substances  with  the  test  lead,  as  well  as  the  cupriferous 
lead  obtained  from  the  reduction  of  a  roasted  ore  in  the  lead  assay, 
q,  V. ;  among  metallurgical  products  are  to  be  reckoned  here,  the  <yupnf- 
erous  rair  lead  obtained  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  liquation  discs, 
carcasses  and  dross  from  the  liquation  pro(\'ssos. 

1.  Tlie  coni])ound  of  co])per  with  lead  obtained  from  the  reduction 
of  one  cir.  of  any  cupriferous  substance,  if  rich  in  copper,  is  thus 
6e])a rated : — 

A  shallow  cavity,  about  four  millini.  deep  and  eight  millim.  wide 
at  the  to]),  is  bored  in  the  cross  section  of  a  coal  or  in  a  coal  capsule, 
Fig.  15,  in  which  an  amount  of  -sntrified  boracic  acid  equal  to  the 
^HMght  of  the  plumbiferous  copper  button  is  fused;  then  the  button  is 
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filid  beside  it  and  fused  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  covered  with  the 
blue  flame.  When  this  is  done  the  blue  cone  is  made  to  cover  only 
the  boracic  acid,  but  not  the  button,  which  should  also  be  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  glass  on  one  side  and  the  coal  on  t}ie  other.  A 
slight  fault  in  the  inclination  of  the  coal  may  very  easil}*  cause  the 
button  to  go  under  the  glass,  at  once  interrupting  the  oxidation,  in 
which  case  the  coal  must  be  inclined  toward  another  side  and  a  strong 
Mast  used,  so  that  the  button  may  appear  again.  AVhile  the  glass  fs 
covered  with  the  blue  flame  the  lead  is  oxidized  and  at  once  dissolved 
in  it.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  button  begins  to  assume  a 
P'eenish  color,  and  at  this  moment  a  more  spreading  flame  is  caused 
to  act  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  remaining  lead  is  slowly  oxidized, 
while  the  copper  is  protected  from  oxidation,  and  the  eoi)per  button 
does  not  then  sputter.  If  the  cavity  in  the  coal  is  too  small,  or  the  blast 
stronger  than  is  just  requisite,  the  copper  almost  always  sputters, 
even  when  still  combined  with  a  little  lead ;  the  dimensions  given 
above  must  therefore  be  observed,  while  the  blast  is  just  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  copper  fluid  and  its  surface  bright  When  the  button  shows 
perfectly  the  peculiar  bluish-green  color  of  melted  copper,  indicative 
of  the  proper  fineness,  the  process  is  stopped,  the  solidified  button 
removed  from  the  still  soft  slag  with  the  forceps,  and  its  qualities  ex- 
amined. If  it  has  a  copper-red  color,  can  be  hammered  out  without 
cracking,  and  when  broken  shows  under  the  glass  a  true  copj^er  color 
and  a  hackly  texture,  which  can,  however,  only  be  determined  in  case 
of  larger  buttons,  it  is  certain  that  the  copper  is  free  from  foreign 
admixtures.  If  the  slag  on  the  coal  is  also  transparent  and  only 
colored  yellowish  with  oxide  of  lead,  there  has  been  no  chemical  loss 
of  copper,  and  the  button  may  be  weighed.  Should  the  slag,  however, 
show  red  streaks,  or  appear  very  red,  this  indicates  a  loss  of  copper, 
which  can  be  very  quickly  determined,  as  follows:  from  boracic  acid 
that  is  not  saturated  with  oxide  of  lead,  no  lead  can  be  reduced  by  a 
good  R.  F.,  while  the  dissolved  oxide  and  suboxide  of  copi^er  are  very 
easily  reduced  to  metal.  It  is  only  necessary,  after  removing  the 
refined  button,  to  treat  this  slag  and  the  glass  so})arated  from  the 
button  for  a  time  with  the  R.  F.,  when  it  becomes  transparent  and 
yellowish  on  cooling,  and  the  reduced  copper  api)oars  in  se])aratp 
globules.  These  can  be  collected  either  by  replacing  tlu*  lar<re  l)utton 
in  the  slag  and  fusing  the  whole  with  a  powerful  l\.  Y.  until  all  the 
small  globules  have  united  with  the  large  one,  which  is  llun  again 
removed  from  the  slag;  or  the  slag  may  be  at  once  broken  nj)  between 
paper,  and  removed  from  the  metallic  particles  by  triturating  and 
washing  it  in  a  porcelain  dish.    The  little  copper  globules  are  ther 
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dried  in  the  dish  over  the  lamp,  and  weighed  with  the  largt-  bmton. 
If  the  glass  contains  also  considerable  oxide  of  lead,  some  lead  is  min- 
gled with  the  reduced  copper,  which  in  this  case  is  generally  all  in 
one  button,  and  is  then  fused  for  a  short  time  with  the  R.  F.  in  a 
cavity  on  coal  with  a  little  boracic  acid,  when  the  lead  is  soon  scpji- 
rated  and  leaves  the  copper  pure.  This  is  then  weighed  with  the 
large  button. 

Should  the  assay  substance  contain  more  than  an  unim]K>rraut 
amount  of  silver,  which  has  been  ascertained  beforehand  by  a  silver 
assay,  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  copper.  In 
case  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  copper  button  is  to  be  determined, 
it  must  be  fused  with  fifteen  parts  of  test  lead  and  cui>elled  acconi- 
ing  to  p.  405,  et  seq. 

2.  In  the  lead  assay,  if  the  substance  has  been  roasted  before  the 
fusion,  cupriferous  lead  ores  containing  much  copper  yield  plum- 
biferoufe  copper,  otherwise  thfy  yield  cupriferous  lead,  if  the  lead 
prevails;  likewise  in  assaying  poor  copper  ores,  etc.,  for  copper,  the 
addition  of  test  lead  causes  only  cupriferous  lead.  The  refining  of 
plumbiferous  copper  has  just  been  described,  and  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  lead,  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  alloy  obtained 
from  the  lead  assay,  and  then  to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  retiued 
copper  and  silver  from  it.  The  refining  of  cupriferous  lead  from  a 
lead  or  copper  assay,  or  lead  obtained  in  the  large  way,  as  raw  leady 
cannot  be  made  in  one  period,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  ox- 
idizing process,  but  must  be  divided  into  : 

a,  a  concentration  of  the  copper, 
^.  the  refining  proper. 

Both  operations  are  porforniod  with  boracic  acid  as  before,  but  if 
enougli  of  til  is  were  employed  at  once  to  take  up  the  oxide  of  lejid 
fornied,  the  remaining  copper  button  would  seldom  be  pure,  sinro  it 
would  l)e  concealed  by  the  large  quantity  of  slag  before  it  was 
refined. 

a.  A  concetitrafion  of  the  copper  must  therefore  be  first  performed. 
The  cupriferous  lead  from  the  lead  assay  is  weighed  and  melted  to  a 
button  in  the  K.  F.,  with  a  little  soda  and  borax-ghiss;  this  opera- 
tion is  unnecessary  in  case  of  the  button  from  the  copper  assay.  If 
lead,  as  ra\t  lead,  is  to  be  examined  for  copper,  one  ctr.  is  weighed 
out  and  fused  on  coal,  if  not  already  in  one  piece.  The  cupriferous 
lead  is  then  treated  with  its  weight  of  boracic  acid  on  coal,  just  as 
in  the  refining  process  above  described,  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept 
from  passing  beneath  the  glass  and  until  little  globules  of  reduced 
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mead  are  obseiTed.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus 
v^moyed,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the  button  containing  the 
ooneentrated  copper  freed  from  the  glass  on  cooling.  If  the  glass 
mppears  like  a  white  enamel,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  there  has 

been  no  loss  of  copper,  and  the 

fS.  proper  refining  of  the  copper  ensues,  by  which  the  concentrated 

plumbiferous  copper  button  is  refined  according  to  p.  443.    The 

lead  is  determined  by  deducting  the  amount  of  copper  and  silver,  if 

any. 

i.  Alloys  consisting  of  copper  with  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  bis- 
muth^ efther  singly  or  with  several  of  them  at  once,  and  containing 
frequently  some  lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 

In  this  class  belong : 

a.  Bismuthiferous  copper  reduced  in  the  assay  of  minerals  con- 
taining bismuth  and  copper ;  niccoliferous  black  copper  obtained  by 
assaying  certain  copper  refining  slags ;  the  frequently  very  impure 
Hack  copper  and  the  liquation  residues  obtained  in  the  treatment  on 
a  large  scale  of  cupriferous  lead  matt. 

p.  The  black  copper  obtained  in  the  large  way  from  copper  ores 
free  from  lead. 

7.  German  silver  and  other  compounds  of  copper  and  nickel, 
^iontainiog  very  little  or  no  lead. 

a.  Refining  of  the  copper  containing  bismuth,  lead,  or  nickel,  ob- 
tained from  an  assay,  as  well  as  the  frequently  very  impure  black 
copper  obtained  in  the  treatment  in  the  large  way  of  cupriferous  lead 
matt. 

The  bismuthiferous  copper  obtained  in  the  copper  assay  from  min- 
erals containing  these  metals,  where  no  test  lead  was  added,  must  be 
(reated  on  coal  alone  in  the  0.  F.,  until  most  of  the  bismuth  has 
volatilized ;  then  a  little  lead  is  added  and  the  whole  refined  with 
boracic  acid,  when  the  trifling  residue  of  bismuth  likewise  separates. 

The  black  copper  obtained  in  the  large  way  is  often  very  impure, 
and  contains,  besides  copper  and  lead,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  etc. ;  it  is  very  brittle,  and  can  be  hammered  only  into 
easily  broken  scales.  One  ctr.of  it  is  melted  on  coal,  with  a  little  soda 
and  borax-glass  and  twenty  to  thirty  milligr.  of  test  load,  to  a  button, 
which  is  then  treated  with  one  ctr.  boracic  acid,  exactly  according  to 
p.  443,  until  either  reduced  globules  of  lead  are  observed  in  the  glass, 
or  the  copper  button  is  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  and  can  only  be 
kept  fluid  with  diflBculty.  During  this  process,  lead,  iron,  antimony. 
Einc,  arsenic,  and  other  easily  oxidizable  metals  are  oxidized,  with 
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lome  nickel ;  the  metadB  which  Tolatilixe  with  difficulty  eorabiuc 
with  the  boracic  acid,  while  the  others  partly  Tolatilize  and  partly 
oombine  with  the  acid ;  a  part  of  the  nickel,  however,  owing  to  iU 
slight  capacity  fur  oxidation,  remains  obstinately  with  the  copper  and 
causes  a  thin  film  on  its  surface,  hindering  the  refining  of  the  coi^ 
per.  By  continuing  the  oxidising  process  this  film  of  protoxide  of 
nickel  is  indeed  taken  up  by  the  boracic  acid  and  the  rest  of  the 
nickel  slagged  ofiT,  but  not  without  loss  of  copper.  The  remaining 
niccoliferons  copper  must  therefore  be  fused  with  its  weight  of  t^st 
lead  and  subjected  to  a  new  oxidation  qnite  similar  to  the  first.  The 
surface  is  thus  increased  and  the  nickel  oxidized  with  the  lead  almost 
without  loss  of  copper.  Should  the  slag,  howerer,  be  red  and  some 
copper  be  reduced  from  it,  after  removing  the  refined  button,  this 
must  be  collected  by  triturating  and  washing  the  slag,  and  then  dried 
and  weighed.  The  nickel  is  not  easily  reduced  unless  the  slag  is 
saturated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  nickel,  being  usually  only  reduced 
afterward  by  using  a  very  powerfully  reducing  flame.  Snch  black 
copi>er  being  frequently  rich  in  silver,  the  amount  of  this  metal  must 
be  ascertained  and  deducted  from  the  copper  found. 

After  learning  to  refine  such  a  black  copper  it  is  easy  to  refine  tlie 
plumbiferous  and  niccoliferons  black  copper  button  obtained  by  as- 
saying a  copper  refining  slag.  Should  the  le^  present  not  suffice  to 
separate  all  tlie  nickel  a  second  addition  is  necessary. 

/5.  Evfiniiuj  of  the  black  copper  obtained  in  the  large  way  from 
copper  ores  free  from  lead. 

This  is  generally  combined  with  iron  and  occasionally  with  some 
zinc.  Brass  \m\\^  a  similar  alloy,  although  containing  much  more 
zinc,  will  be  included  here. 

Any  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  can  be  assayed  for  refined 
copper  like  plumbifVrous  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  metal  is  made 
fine  and  one  ctr.  weighed  and  melted  on  coal  to  a  button  with  one 
or  one-half  ctr.  of  test  lead,  as  the  copper  contains  much  or  little  zinc 
and  iron  ;  a  little  soda  and  borax-glass  being  added  to  the  charge. 
1'his  button  is  then  treated  with  its  weight  of  boracic  acid  just  like 
any  j)lumbiferuus  copper.  The  iron  and  part  of  tlie  zinc  oxidize 
with  the  lead,  while  ])art  of  the  zinc  is  volatilized  and  the  co])per 
remains  alone.  Since  the  black  copper  in  question  sometimes  con- 
tains a  little  nickel  and  cobalt,  the  remarks  on  the  impure  black 
copjXT  above  must  be  regarded  here.  Any  copper  in  the  slag  may 
be  obtained  a^ain  as  before  described,  and  if  there  is  an  important 
amount  of  silver  it  must  be  determined  according  to  p.  444.  and 
deducted. 
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7.  TTu  determination  of  copper  %n  presence  of  much  nickel,  as  in 
German  silver,  packfong,  etc 

The  copper  cannot  here  be  determined  accurately  by  refining  with 
lead,  since  in  fdagging  off  so  much  nickel  a  considerable  amount  of 
oopper  is  also  slagged  off.  A  method  is  given  under  the  assay  foi 
nickel  and  cobalt  by  which  both  the  copper  and  nickel  in  such  alloys 
may  be  determined  pretty  accurately  with  the  help  of  the  blowpipe 
and  the  wet  way. 

c  Attoys  of  copper  and  antimony. 

Here  is  included  especially  the  antimonial  copper  obtained  m 
assaying  tetrahedrite  for  copper. 

Antimony  in  combination  with  copper  alone  can  be  easily  volatil- 
ised on  coal  in  the  0.  F.  without  loss  of  copi)er.  The  copper  button 
is  placed  in  a  cavity  on  natural  coal,  or  a  coal  capsule,  and  kept  in  a 
melted  state  with  the  0.  F,,  the  point  of  which  is  occasionally  di- 
rected a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  admit  air  freely  to  the  assay.  The 
antimony  then  volatilizes,  leaving  the  copper  behind.  When  there 
IS  much  antimony,  and  the  coal  is  burned  away  so  that  the  metal  lies 
too  deep,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  stop  the  process  and  complete 
the  volatilization  of  the  antimony  in  a  fresh  cavity.  The  purity  of 
the  copper  is  indicated  by  its  bluish-green  color  while  melted  and  its 
true  copper  color  when  cold,  as  well  as  by  its  malleability.  Sliould 
these  tests  not  be  satisfactory,  the  oxidizing  process  must  be  repeated 
until  it  is  quite  pure,  when  it  is  weighed.  The  silver  generally  pres- 
ent, if  it  has  not  been  already  determined  by  a  special  assay,  must  be 
now  determined,  and  if  weighable,  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
argentiferous  copper  button. 

d  Alloys  of  copper  and  tin. 

Here  are  ranked  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  obtained  in  assaying 
stannite  for  copper,  and  among  artificial  products ;  bell,  gun,  and 
speculum  metal,  as  well  as  bronze. 

Since  boracic  acid,  when  not  combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  melts 
with  diflBculty,  and  has  no  particular  solvent  action  on  binoxide  of 
tin,  it  is  advantageously  replaced  by  a  flux  which  is  easily  fusible 
and  dissolves  the  binoxide.    This  flux  is  composed  of — 

100  parts  by  weight  of  soda, 
60     "      "        "        **  borax-glass,  and 
80     «      «        «        «  BiUcic  acid  (quartz). 
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It  is  best  to  melt  a  quantity  of  this  mixture  in  a  platinnm  crucible 
and  preserve  the  resulting  glass  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

To  refine  stanniferous  copper  about  sixty  milligr.  of  the  aboTe  flux 
is  melted  to  a  bead  on  coal,  and  the  alloy  to  be  separated  is  laid 
beside  it.  For  the  compound  obtained  by  reducing  stannite  the 
above  amount  is  required,  but  for  the  other  artificial  products  forty- 
five  to  fifty  milligr.  is  enough.  The  bead  and  the  metal  are  then 
fused  with  the  R.  F.,  so  that  the  metal  may  assume  a  rotary  motion, 
and  the  moment  this  occurs  the  flame  is  made  somewhat  more 
oxidizing  and  directed  only  upon  the  glass,  but  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
ikccess  of  air  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  button  then  begins 
to  oxidize  and  the  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  mingled  with  protoxide  of 
iron  in  the  presence  of  iron,  is  immediately  taken  up  by  the  glass. 
In  case  of  copper  from  stannite,  which  through  imperfect  roasting 
is  not  quite  free  from  sulphur,  the  sulphur  is  at  the  same  time 
removed ;  but  if  there  is  too  much  sulphur  a  loss  of  copper  in  the 
slag  is  unavoidable.  It  is  then  necessary  to  make  a  new  assay. 
When,  however,  the  metallic  compound  is  such  that  the  copper  can 
be  separated  pure,  the  following  points  must  be  observed  during  the 
refining.  During  the  oxidation  of  the  tin  the  assay  must  be  so  held 
toward  the  flame  that  the  alloy  may  always  be  in  contact  with  the 
coal  on  one  side  and  the  glass  on  the  other,  so  that  no  copper  can  be 
oxidized.  The  glass  is  capable  of  dissolving  considerable  oxide  of 
tin,  and  the  process  is  continued  without  interruption  until  it  is 
completely  saturated,  which  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  little 
specks  of  reduced  tin  here  and  there  in  the  enamel-like  glass.  Upon 
this  the  process  is  stopped  and  the  solidified  metal  removed  from  the 
still  soft  slag  with  the  forceps,  and  transferred,  with  the  trifling 
adherent  slag,  to  another  coal,  where  it  is  treated  with  sixty  milligr. 
of  the  llux,  just  as  before,  until  it  begins  to  assume  the  color  of 
melted  C(>p[)er.  When  this  appears  the  glass  is  treated  w^ith  a  mod- 
erately strong  and  not  too  spreading  E,  F.,  until  the  metal  beside  it 
(to  whicli,  however,  the  air  must  always  have  free  access)  possesses 
tlie  characteristies  of  pure  melted  copper.  The  blast  is  now  imme- 
diately stopped,  the  button  removed  as  before,  and  first  examined  as 
to  color  and  then  as  to  malleability.  If  it  has  a  true  cojiper  color, 
and  does  not  crack  when  beaten  out  to  three  or  four  times  its 
original  diameter,  it  can  be  regarded  as  pure,  and  weighed;  other- 
wise it  must  be  treated  with  twenty  to  thirty  milligr.  of  the  flux  as 
above,  so  as  to  retine  it  perfectly. 

In  this  process  of  separation,  which  indeed  requires  some  practice, 
^.are  must  be  taken  lest  a  part  of  the  copper  become   oxidized  and  gc 
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into  the  slag  with  the  tin,  which  is,  however,  very  easily  perceived, 
because  the  suboxide  of  copper  gives  the  glass  a  brownish-red  color 
when  cold.  Such  a  s^ag  is  treated  a  few  moments  with  the  R.  F.,  to 
separate  the  copper,  which  is  then  united  with  the  button  by  the 
side  of  the  slag.  The  oxide  of  tin  is  not  so  easily  reduced  unless 
the  glass  is  supersaturated  with  it.  Some  copper  is  always  oxidized 
while  removing  the  last  portions  of  the  tin,  which  by  careful  treat- 
ment amounts  on  the  average  to  0.3  milligr.  for  25  milligr.  of 
copper. 


4.  THE  I£AD  ASSAY. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  lead  with  the  blowpipe  can  be 
performed  in  two  ways.  The  more  complicated  process  is,  however, 
only  recommended  for  substances  containing,  besides  the  lead,  copper, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  quantitatively  determined.  It 
consists  in  first  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  volatile  constituents, 
as  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  by  roasting  and  then  fusing. the 
roasted  product  with  soda  and  borax-glass  in  a  clay  crucible,  lined 
with  charcoal  paste,  by  which  the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper  are 
reduced,  while  the  earthy  matters  and  non-reducible  metallic  oxides 
combine  to  a  slag  with  the  soda  and  borax,  and  the  reduced  lead  and 
copper  separate  in  larger  and  smaller  buttons.  Substances  free  irom 
the  volatile  constituents  above  named  are  fused  without  roasting. 
The  cupriferous  lead,  or  plumbiferous  copper,  is  then  weighed  and 
treated  vnth  boracio  acid,  according  to  pp.  443-444,  when  the  copper 
remains  behind.  The  simpler  and  shorter  process  consists  in  fusing 
all  plumbiferous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cupriferous,  substances 
unroasted,  or  only  roasted  in  particular  cases,  in  unlined  clay  cruci- 
bles with  metallic  iron  and  a  fluxing  and  reducing  agent,  whereby 
the  lead  separates  in  a  button,  and  the  earthy  matters,  with  the  non- 
reducible oxides  and  the  sulphides,  are  slagged  off. 

The  plumbiferous  minerals,  ores,  and  products  can  be  classified 
into — 

A.  Those  containing  the  lead  as  sulphide. 

B.  Those  containing  the  lead  as  chloride  and  as  oxide,  free,  or  m 
the  form  of  slag,  or  combined  with  acids. 

C.  Those  containing  the  lead  in  the  metallic  state,  combined 
either  with  selenium,  or  with  other  metals. 
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th«  Xi««d  ai  mlphide. 

VIB8T   METHOD. 

The  substances  for  which  this  method  is  especially  snitable  are  :— 
all  the  minerals  containing  snlphide  of  lead  mentioned  on  p.  257, 
«^  8eq.f  which  are  at  the  same  time  cupriferous,  as  baumaniie, 
cuproplumbite,  etc. ;  and  among  metallurgical  products,  particularly 
cupriferous  lead  matt  and  plumbiferous  copper  matt 

One  centner  of  the  assay  powder  is  freed  from  volatile  constituentg 
by  careful  roasting  on  a  clay  capsule  painted  with  reddle,  as  in 
the  copper  assay,  p.  436,  with  addition  of  charcoal  dust.  Besides 
the  coal  about  fifty  milligr.  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  added  to  sub- 
stances which  sinter^  or  fuse  together  easily,  as  bournonite,  etc. 

When  all  of  the  coal  has  been  consumed  at  a  low  red  heat  (sul- 
phide of  lead  may  easily  be  Tolatilized  by  a  stronger  heat),  and  no 
more  fumes  of  volatile  constituents  can  be  observed,  the  capsule  \i 
removed  and  the  ore  rubbed  in  the  mortar  and  mixed  with  twice  its 
volume  of  fresh  coal  dust,  after  which  it  is  replaced  in  the  clay 
capsule  and  roasted  the  second  time.  When  the  fresh  coal  takes  lire 
the  presence  of  volatilizing  constituents  is  quickly  tested  by  smelling, 
and  in  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  them  is  detected  the  coal  is 
allowed  to  consume  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  after  which  it  is  again 
rubbed  in  the  mortar,  and  if  necessary  roasted  a  third  time  with  coal. 
Although  seldom  occurring,  the  third  roasting  is  unavoidable  when 
the  substance  to  be  assayed  for  lead  contains  metallic  sulphides  and 
arsenides  which  are  decomposed  with  difficulty.  If  after  the  second 
addition  of  coal  the  substance  evolves  no  odor  while  the  coal  is 
glowing,  or  only  a  feeble  odor  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  assay  may  be 
regarded  as  well  roasted,  after  the  coal  has  been  slowly  burnt  out 
from  the  ore.  Lustrous  particles  of  undecomposed  sulphides  must 
not  be  present,  but  the  whole  mass  should  have  a  dull,  earthy 
appearance,  and  must  lie  in  a  porous  state  on  the  capsule. 

The  roasted  assay  is  charged,  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
in  it,  with — 

100  milligr.  soda  (anhydrous), 
30-40       "        borax-glass. 

The  soda,  in  common  with  the  coal  which  surrounds  tne  charge 
during  the  fusion,  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  the  oxide  of  lead, 
chiefly  through  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  takes  up  the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  with  the  roasted  oxides, 
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especially  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming  sulphide  of  sodium.  Any  othei 
reducible  metallic  oxides  are  separated  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the 
others  are  brought  to  the  lowest  stage  of  oxidation  and  then  go  into 
the  slag.  The  borax  prevents  the  soda  from  sinking  into  the  coal 
lining  and  dissolves  the  non-reducible  oxides.  The  amount  given  is 
generally  sufficient  to  form  a  perfectly  fluid  slag ;  but  in  case  many 
earthy  matters,  or  bodies  to  be  converted  into  slag,  are  present,  it  is 
well  to  increase  the  amount  of  borax-glass  to  fifty  milligr. 

Both  of  the  fluxes  are  mixed  with  the  roasted  ore  in  the  mortar, 
and  then  poured  into  the  mixing  capsule  aud  transferred  to  a  soda- 
paper  cylinder,  as  in  the  preceding  assays.  The  cylinder  is  not 
closed  by  pressing  the  comers  of  the  empty  part  upward  after  rolling 
it  together,  as  in  the  copper  or  silver  assay,  but  downward,  so  as  to 
lie  upon  the  filled  portion,  in  order  that  the  wrapped  up  assay  may 
rather  have  a  hemispherical  shape. 

It  is  then  placed  in  a  clay  crucible  lined  with  coal,  Fig.  31,  p.  '2o, 
which  must,  however,  be  thoroughly  dried  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
The  assay  is  then  covered  with  so  much  fine  charcoal  dust  that. 
when  the  clay-roasting  capsule  which  serves  as  a  cover  is  laid  in  an 
inverted  position  upon  the  crucible,  the  whole  space  between  the 
capsule  and  crucible  is  filled.  During  this  operation  the  crucible  is 
set  on  the  cupel  mould.  Fig.  49,  B,  p.  39,  or  on  a  tripod  of  iron 
wire.* 

The  coal-holder  is  provided  with  an  artificial  or  natural  coal,  but 
only  an  opening  for  the  flame  is  bored  in  this  with  the  borer.  Fig. 
48,  p.  38,  without  cutting  it  out,  as  is  necessary  for  the  roasting, 
and  the  slit  in  the  coal-holder  is  closed  with  the  screen  of  sheet-iron, 
h,  Fig.  53.  The  platinum  wire,  on  which  the  crucible  is  to  rest,  is 
set  in  without  the  shield,  since  the  crucible  protects  the  coal  from 
being  too  rapidly  burned  through.  The  full 
crucible  is  now  placed  in  the  ring,  Fig.  83,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  between  it  and  the  coal  all 
around,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  crucible  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  through  the  opening  at  a,  and 
not  only  the  point  of  it.  The  clay  capsule  is 
placed  upon  the  crucible  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  natural  or  artificial  coal  prism, 
Fig.  19,  Oy  p.   18   which   fits  into  the  coal-  fir.  83. 

holder,  being  held  by  the  projecting  sides, 

•  A  Binall  piece  of  gas-pipe  of  suitable  diameter  forms  a  rery  conyenient  stand  fot 
the  day  crucible  in  this  and  similar  operations.    [Transl.] 
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and  has  on  its  inner  surface  a  cavity,  o,  and  an  opening,  p,  four  mil- 
lim.  wide.     (The  platinum  wire  may  be  replaced  by  iron. — Transl.) 

After  arranging  everything  thus  and  providing  the  blowpipe  with 
a  tip  having  not  too  narrow  an  aperture,  a  strong  0.  F.  is  directed 
through  the  hole  a  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  that  the  blue  ])oint 
of  the  flame  is  still  seen  outside.  The  temperature  increases  so 
rapidly  from  below  that  after  a  few  minutes  a  little  flame  of  burning 
carbonic  oxide  is  seen  at  q,  Fig.  83.  If  the  coal  is  not  too  hard  or 
dense,  in  which  case  only  can  the  proper  heat  be  produced,  the  most 
refractory  assay  will  certainly  be  fused  after  blowing  uninterruptedly 
for  eight  minutes.  After  that  time  has  passed  the  blast  is  stopped, 
the  coal  cover  removed,  and  the  wire  seized  with  the  pliers  at  n, 
Fig.  55,  p.  41,  so  as  to  raise  the  covered  crucible  and  set  it  on  the 
tripod,  or  other  stand,  to  cool. 

In  a  successful  assay  there  should  be  no  coat  of  oxide  of  lead 
visible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  coal  cover  near  the  opening,  which 
would  Indicate  so  strong  a  heat  that  some  lead  was  volatilixed. 
Moreover,  the  fused  assay  must  lie  as  a  perfect  ball  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lined  crucible,  and  be  easily  removed  with  the  forceps  from  the 
almost  uninjured  coal  lining.  It  happens  very  rarely  that  the  lead 
forms  one  button,  but  it  generally  lies  in  the  slag  in  several  separate 
buttons,  large  and  small.  The  slag  is  broken  coarsely  between  paper 
on  the  anvil,  and  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish,  when  the  larger  but- 
tons, free  from  slag,  are  picked  out  and  the  slag  washed  from  the 
remaining  lead  buttons  by  carefully  triturating  it  with  the  agate 
postle  and  pouring  it  off  with  the  water,  repeating  the  operation 
until  all  of  the  slag  is  removed.  The  remaining  lead  is  then  dried 
in  the  porcelain  vessel.  Should  the  previously  removed  larger  but- 
tons not  be  free  from  slag,  they  must  be  beaten  out  on  the  anvil, 
cleaned  with  wat^r,  dried  with  the  others,  and  weighed. 

When  the  roasting  was  carefully  performed,  the  reduced  lead  can 
only  contain  copper,  silver,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The  copper  is 
found  by  fusing  the  lead  buttons  together  on  coal  with  borax-glass 
and  treiiting  them  with  boracic  acid,  according  to  p.  442.  The  silver 
is  then  determined  by  cupelling  the  resulting  copper  button  witli 
fifteen  times  its  weight  of  test  lead.  Should  bismuth  be  present  in 
the  substance  assayed,  as  well  as  lead  and  copper,  it  is  best  to  make 
two  assays ;  one  serving;  to  determine  the  copper  in  the  alloy, as  well 
AS  the  combined  weight  of  the  bismuth  and  lead,  while  the  other  is 
performed  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  lead  and  the  bismuth  io 
the  following  way:  The  larger  buttons  produced  are  flattened  out 
and  fused,  together  with  the  smaller  ones,  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  Fig. 
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62,  p.  43,  oi„e  of  the  smaller  ones  there  described,  with  about  twenty 
times  their  weight  of  bisulphat^  of  potassa,  over  the  spirit-lamp, 
antil  the  alloy  is  oxidized  and  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
More  of  the  salt  is  added  if  necessary.  The  fused  mass  is  then 
further  treated  as  will  be  described  under  the  quantitative  bismuth 
assay,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  tliorongbly, 
weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  ;  one  hundred  parts  of  the  sulphate 
contain  68.3  parts  of  lead.  By  deducting  this  and  the  weight  of  the 
refined  copper  obtained  from  the  other  assay,  the  amount  of  bismuth 
18  obtained,  at  least  approximately. 

When  the  assay  contains  antimony,  only  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
removed  by  roasting,  and  a  little  remains  and  is  reduced.  The 
antimony  in  such  an  alloy  can  be  qualitatively  detected  by  treating 
ir  on  coal  in  the  0.  P.,  when  it  forms  a  white  coat  •  of  oxide  of 
antimony.  The  quantitative  determination  could  only  be  made  in 
the  wet  way,  and  would  not  be  very  feasible  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  present.  Antimony  is  oxidized  by  the  fusion  with  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa,  but  not  separated  from  the  lead. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  treating  by  this  process  sub- 
stances containing  sulphide  of  lead,  the  amount  of  lead  obtained 
is  always  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  too  low,  because  during  the 
roasting  the  lead  is  chiefly  converted  into  basic  sulphate,  which  is, 
indeed,  decomposed  by  the  soda,  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  some  sulphide  of  lead  also  results  and  goes 
into  the  slag.  The  loss  can  even  increase  if  the  fusion  is  continued 
too  long  at  a  high  temperature,  because  then  some  lead  is  liable  to 
be  volatilized. 

SECOND   METHOD. 

The  substances  which  can  be  assayed  by  this  method  are : — all  tlie 
compounds  containing  sulphide  of  lead  mentioned  on  pp.  257-258; 
among  ores  dressed  on  the  large  scale,  galenas  and  all  lead  oi-es 
mixed  with  other  metallic  sulpliides  and  arsenides;  among  metal- 
lurgical products,  especially  lead  malt,  and  phimbiferous  cadmia 
(0/enbruch),  as  well  as  lead  slags  and  Rokschlacken  {raio  slags). 

One  centner  of  the  assay  powder  is  poured  at  once  into  a  clay 
crucible,  Fig.  30,  p.  24,  provided  it  contains  little  or  no  antimony. 
If  it  contains  a  notable  amount  of  antimony  it  is  previouslv  roasted 
in  a  clay  capsule,  either  alone,  or,  if  necessary,  with  addition  of  fifty 
milligr.  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  no  charcoal  dust,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
according  to  p.  436,  until  the  fumes  of  oxide  of  antimony  ceasa 
Then  the  requisite  fluxing  and  reducing  agents  are  added  as  follows 
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1.  Metallic  iron  in  the  form  of  wire,  the  thickness  of  a  moderate!} 
coarse  knitting  needle ;  according  to  the  amount  of  metallic  sul- 
phides present  and  the  proportion  of  sulphur  they  contain,  the  piece 
employed  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  milligr.,  and  it  is  laid 
directly  on  the  weighed  substance  in  the  crucible. 

2.  An  alkaline  fluxing  and  reducing  agent  (Plattner's  flux),  con- 
sisting  of  equal  equivalents  of  anhydrous,  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa,  with  borax-glass  and  starch-powder  in  the  following  pro* 
portions: — 

10  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
13      «      «        «      €€  a         u  potassa, 

6      "      "        "      "  jwwdered  borax-glass, 
6      *•      "        "      "  dry  starch-powder. 

These  ingredients  are  carefully  mixed  in  a  spacious  mortar  and 
then  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  If  no  mortar  is  at  hand  the 
ingredients,  when  fine  enough,  can  be  mixed  by  shaking  them  to- 
gether in  a  corked  bottle.  Three  hundred  milligr.  of  this  easily 
fusible  flux  are  poured  directly  upon  the  substance  and  the  iron  in 
tlie  crucible,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  three  heaped  spoonfuls 
of  decrepitated  common  salt,  p.   51,  or  about  six  hundred  milligr. 

Fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  of  pure  silver  in  one  button  are  added  to 
substances  containing  only  a  little  lead,  in  order  to  collect  the  latter. 

During  the  fusion  of  the  assay,  the  iron  serves  to  separate  the 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  the  latter  being,  however,  generally  volatile ;  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  with  the  borax,  serve  to  form  the  slag  and  dissolye 
the  earthy  matters,  with  such  metallic  sulphides  as  are  not  decom- 
posed by  iron,  as  well  as  to  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphide 
of  iron  formed ;  the  starch  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  in  common  with 
the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  while  the  salt,  being  very  fluid  when 
melted,  and  having  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  slag,  serves  as 
a  cover,  so  that  the  separate  reduced  lead  buttons  can  more  easily 
unite  into  one.  The  substance  to  be  assayed  might  be  mixed  with 
the  llux,  but  then  little  globules  of  lead  are  liable  to  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  slag,  and  the  union  into  one  button  is  retarded.  When, 
however,  the  substance  consists  chiefly  of  substances  that  must  be 
sla^^f^^ed  off,  such  a  mixture  is  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  fusion  a  coal  is  prepared  in  the  coal-holder,  regarding  all 
the  details  mentioned  on  p.  18.  The  crucible  is  then  set  on  the 
wire  ring  witliout  any  cover,  the  perforated  charcoal  cover  is  placed 
ibove  it,  and  a  strong  0.  F.  directed  into  the  opening  a  in  a  horizou- 
tal  direction,  so  that  the  point  of  the  blue  flame  remains  just  out- 
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nde,  wliile,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  glowing  gafleoua  products  of 
combngtion   enter  the  hollow  coaL      The  crucible   muet  not  be 
tOQohed  directly  by  the  fl&me,  or  else  the  high  temperatare  at  that 
•pot  will   cause  it  to  be  attacked  and  perfo- 
rated by  the  alkalies.    The  heat  spreads  quite 
rapidly  when  th^  coal  is  not  too  dense,  and 
after  blowing  five  or  six  minutes  at  the  most, 
the  assay  is  perfectly  fused.    Even  after  the 
first  minute  the   noise  caused  by  the  lively 
evohition  of  gas  from  the  action  of  the  aub- 
stances  in  the  crucible  can  be  heard,  and  so 
long  08  this  is  distinct  the  blast  must  on  no  fic.  sl 

account  be  strong,  or  the  evolution  of  gas  will 
become  too  lively  and  canse  the  charge  to  overflow.  After  the  noise 
ceasee,  however,  a  strong  blast  must  be  kept  op  for  at  least  one  or 
two  minutes,  and  the  point  of  the  flame  directed  very  particularly 
toward  the  lowest  point  of  the  crucible,  if  a  correct  quantitative 
determination  of  the  lead  is  desired.  After  stopping  the  blast  the 
coal  cover  is  removed  and  the  coat-holder  struck  on  the  side  with  the 
handle  of  the  forceps,  so  that  the  little  lead  globules  which  may  still 
be  scattered  about  the  border  of  the  crucible,  or  the  surface  of  the 
slag,  may  sink  and  combine  with  the  main  button.  The  slug  should 
be  as  fluid  as  water  at  this  time.  The  crucible  is  then  lifted  out  and 
set  on  its  stand  to  cool  for  some  minutes,  until  it  can  be  held  in  the 
fingers,  when  it  is  carefully  broken  with  tlie  hammer  on  the  imvil, 
and  the  lead,  with  the  iron  adhering  to  it,  separated  from  the  slag.* 
The  lead  is  then  held  with  the  forceps  on  the  anvil  so  that  the  iron 
is  on  top,  and  this,  which  ia  sometimes  surrounded  by  suljihide  of 
iron  in  case  of  very  pyritifcroiis  ores,  is  detached  by  a  few  light 
strokes  of  the  hammer.  Any  adhering  portions  of  slag  are  removed 
from  the  lead  by  hammoriug  it  gently  between  moistc-ued  lilier-paper, 
after  which  the  button  is  weighed. 

In  this  second  process  the  formation  of  alkaline  sulphides  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  iron,  a  little 
sulphide  of  lead  also  goes  into  the  slag,  and  the  result  is  always 
somewhat  too  low,  as  in  tlie  first  process  and  likewise  in  the  dry  assay 
on  the  large  scale. 

If  the  snbstance  is  supposed  to  be  argentiferous,  the  lead  button 

•  The  crucible  ia  very  reeclilv  ilmded  into  haWes  by  laying  it  npon  ihc  nnvil  and 
Kriking  It  with  the  sharp  edge  of  tbe  hammer  along  the  litlle  riilge  formed  by  tha 
imperfect  jnnclioD  of  the  faces  of  the  mould.  The  lead  bnlton  will  always  be  found 
idhering  to  the  lower  part  of  ooe  of  the  hnlies.     (Transt.) 
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ehould  be  cupelled  and  the  weight  of  the  eilyer  deducted,    if  tBi 

snbstance  assayed  consisted  of  pure  galena  the  silver  thus  foond 
weighs  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  a  special  silver  assay^  but  it  it 
too  little  if  the  substance  contains  argentiferous  pyrites^  or  other 
argentiferous  sulphides. 

A  trifling  amount  of  sulphide  of  copper  in  the  plumbiferous  sub- 
stance  goes  into  the  alkaline  slag,  but  if  considerable  of  it  is  present 
or  the  copper  is  in  the  oxidized  state,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  lack 
of  metallic  sulphides,  more  or  less  copper  always  goes  into  the  lead. 
In  tills  case  it  is  necessary  to  trelit  the  lead  with  boracic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  p.  444,  and  to  deduct  the  weight  of  the  resulting  copper  from 
that  of  the  cupriferous  lead.* 

When  the  substance  contains  only  one  to  ten  per  cent,  of  lead,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  lead  button  from  the  iron,  so  as  to  weigh  it 
accurately.  In  this  case  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  of  silver  is  add^  in 
small  clippings,  or  in  one  or  several  buttons,  and  the  lead  combines 
with  this  to  a  button,  which  is  so  large  that  it  can  be  easily  separated 
from  the  iron.    The  increase  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  lead. 

B.  Minerals,  Ores,  and  Products  containing  the  I«ead   in  the   state  of 
chloride  as  well  as  of  oxide,  free,  as  slag,  or  combined  -with  acids. 

Here  are  included  chloride  of  lead,  as  well  as  combinations  of 
oxide  of  lead  with  phosphoric,  arse^iic,  sulphuric^  carbonic,  acetic, 
vanadic,  moltjbdic,  tiuigstic,  and  chramic  acids;  furtlier,  litharge,  ab- 
strich,  and  cupel  bottoms,  and  all  sorts  oi plumbiferous  glasses. 

These  compounds  may,  indeed,  be  assayed  according  to  the  first 
method  on  p.  450,  the  roasting  being  only  performed  when  other 
metallic  sulphates  are  present,  or  when  metallic  sulphides  and 
arsenides  are  intermingled;  the  second  method  is,  however,  far 
simpler,  and  equally  reliable. 

One  centner  of  the  substance  is  poured  into  a  clay  crucible,  and 
twouty-live  to  thirty  milligr.  of  iron  wire  added  in  one  piece.  Three 
hundred  milligr.  of  the  fluxing  and  reducing  agent,  p.  454,  and  twenty- 
live  to  thirty  milligr.  of  additional  starch-powder,  are  then  miietl 
directly  in  the  crucible  with  the  substance,  with  the  ivory  spoon-handle 
or  the  small  iron  spatuhi.     The  mixture  is  then  made  as  compact  as 


*  In  cases  where  the  presence  of  considerable  andmonj  necessitates  preliminan 
roasting:,  and  a  trifling  quantity  of  copper  may  be  present,  this  can  be  prevented  fivm 
tjoing  into  the  lead  by  mixing  the  roasted  assay  first  with  one  hundred  milligr.  of  solphui 
in  the  crucible,  and  heating  it  to  low  redness  in  the  square  coal,  QntQ  the  blue  fixM 
ceases.  The  oxide  of  copper  formed  during  the  roasting  is  thus  transformed  btc 
sulphide,  which  goes  into  the  slag. 
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lOfidble  by  strikmg  the  crucible  carefiilly  upon  the  table,  and  three 
leaped  spoonfuls,  or  about  six  hundred  milligr.  of  common  salt 
idded  as  a  coTcr. 

An  addition  of  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.  of  pure  silver  is  required  for 
slags  and  substances  containing  little  lead.  The  fusion  is  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  before  described.  The  alkaline  flux 
serves  to  decompose  the  lead  salts,  and,  in  conmion  with  the  starch, 
to  reduce  the  oxide  of  lead  and  other  reducible  ingredients,  while  it 
forms,  in  common  with  the  borax,  the  necessary  slag.  The  iron 
serves  chiefly  to  prevent  any  sulphide  of  lead  from  going  into  the  slag, 
iu  case  it  should  be  formed  from  sulphate  of  lead  present 

If  the  substances  belonging  here  are  not  free  from  a  trifling  amount 
of  copper,  the  assay  can  be  sulphurized  before  charging  it  with  the 
flux  and  reducing  agent,  according  to  the  note  on  p.  456. 

O.  BSinoralfl  containing  the  I«ead  in  th«  metallic  state,  combined  either 

with  Selenium  or  with  other  metals. 

In  this  class  belong  clausthalite,  tilkerodite,  zorgite,  lehrbachiiey 
dtaile,  nagyagite^  and  mUllerite. 

These  minerals  can  be  most  simply  assayed  in  an  uulined  clay 
crucible.  One  centner  of  the  finely  pulverized  mineral  is  mixed 
directly  in  the  crucible  with  three  hundred  milligr.  of  the  fluxing  and 
reducing  agent,  twenty-five  to  thirty  milligr.  of  iron  wire  added  in  one 
piece,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  whole  compacted  ])j  striking 
the  crucible  carefully  against  the  table,  and  then  three  heaped  spoon- 
fuls of  salt  added  as  a  cover.  The  fusion  is  made  just  as  befi»re. 
The  compounds  of  lead  with  selenium  or  tellurium  are  decomi)osed, 
ilkaline  selenides  or  tellurides  being  formed,  and  the  lead  liberated. 
[f  the  mineral  likewise  contains  metallic  sulphides,  then  sulphides 
>f  sodium  and  potassium  are  also  formed.  After  the  fustil  assay 
3  cold  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  the  separated  lead  detached 
from  the  iron  and  slag.  The  lead  need  only  be  cupelled  in  ordi  r 
:o  determine  any  silver  or  gold  combined  with  it.  When  con- 
siderable copper  is  present,  the  lead  button  is  unavoidably  cupriferous 
md  must  then  be  refined  to  determine  the  copper. 


5.  THE   BISMUTH   ASSAY. 

Bismuth  generally  occurs  in  nature  only  in  the  native  sia:t\  but  it 
is  also  found  in  combination  with  tellurium,  as  seen  in  the  c.^mpv^si- 
ion  of  the  bismuthiferous  minerals  on  pp.  278  and  *2:i':  al-o  with 
ralphur,  both  alone  and  in  combination  with  sulphides  <»l*  eo}^|HT,  lead. 
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To  slag  off  earthy  matters,  as  well  as  any  metallic  oxides  of  difficult 
reduction,  and  such  metallic  sulphides  as  are  reduced  neither  by  iron 
nor  by  alkalies  in  a  clay  crucible,  and  also  to  decompose  the  com- 
pounds of  bismuth  with  sulphur  and  tellurium,  the  fluxing  and  reduc- 
ing agent,  p.  454,  may  be  used  Three  ctrs.  of  it  are  added  to  the 
substance  with  the  iron  and  silver  already  in  the  crucible,  and,  if  the 
substance  is  in  powder,  the  whole  is  mixed  with  the  spoon-handle, 
after  which  the  crucible  is  carefully  struck  against  the  table  and  the 
level  surface  covered  with  three  heaped  spoonfuls  of  salt.  When  the 
substance  has  sintered  or  fused  together  in  the  preparatory  operation, 
the  above  mixing  cannot  be  performed,  and  is  unnecessary,  because  in 
this  case  there  are  few  or  no  ingredients  to  be  slagged  oflEl 

Tbe  crucible  then  has  been  filled  with — 

100  milligr.  of  the  substance  to  be  assayed, 

30      "        "        iron,  or  thereabouts, 

50-200  milligr.    silver, 
300  "        flux,  and 

the  requisite  covering  of  salt 

It  is  now  placed  on  the  platinum  or  iron  wire  ring  in  the  square 
coal,  just  as  described  for  the  lead  assay,  p.  461,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  square  perforated  coal.  The  fusion  is  then  conducted,  observ- 
ing the  directions  given  for  the  lead  assay  fusion,  so  that  it  may  l^e 
com])leted  in  five  or  six  minutes  at  the  most.  When  finished  the  C(.)al 
cover  is  removed,  and  the  crucible  with  the  perfectly  fluid  assay  lifted 
out  with  the  force])8  and  placed  on  its  stand  to  cool.  As  soon  as  it  can 
be  held  witli  the  lingers  it  is  carefully  broken  on  the  an^^l,  and  the 
metiillic  button  at  the  bottom  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  ad- 
herent shig.  The  button  will  be  either  ])erfectly  round  and  free  from 
adherent  iron,  when  the  substance  contained  a  notable  amount  of 
metallic  arsenide:  or  it  will  not  be  quite  spherical,  owing  to  adhering 
iron,  which  is  ])()ssibly  covered  with  some  sulphide  of  iron,  when  tbe 
suhsiance  v/as  free  from  arsenides.  In  the  former  case,  careful  exam- 
ination will  show  (hat  the  button  consists  of  two  separate  alloys,  one 
white  and  consisting  of  l)isniuthiferous  silver,  and  one  gray  and  com- 
posed of  arsenides  of  (N)balt,  nickel,  and  iron.  It  is  placed  l>etween 
pai)er  on  the  anvil,  or,  if  none  of  the  arsenides  are  to  be  lost,  in  the 
steel  mortar,  and  the  arsenides  se])arated  from  the  silver  by  a  few 
careful  blows  of  the  hammer,  which  is  generally  very  thoroughly 
effected.  The  alloy  may  even  be  flattened  somewhat  when  the  bis- 
muth is  combined  with  three  to  four  times  as  much  pure  silver.    It 
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iBy  liow^yer^  impossible  to  remove  the  trifling  quantity  of  slag  and  the 
traces  of  arsenides  from  its  surface,  and  the  button  must  therefore  be 
fused,  in  a  cavity  on  coal  with  a  little  borax-glass,  for  a  few  moments, 
in  a  feeble  E.  P.,  but  only  until  the  surface  becomes  bright,  when  it  is 
immediately  allowed  to  cool^  and  can  now  be  separated  from  the  slag, 
which  only  adheres  to  one  side,  by  a  few  blows  on  the  anvil.  This 
must  of  course  be  careftilly  done,  and  no  bismuth  volatilized  by  too 
long  a  blast  The  slag  last  detached  from  the  button  is  added  to  the 
metallic  arsenides,  in  case  they  are  to  be  further  examined  for  cobalt 
snA  nickel,  as  will  be  described  in  the  quantitative  assay  for  those 
metals. 

After  weighing  tbfe  bismuthiferous  silver,  and  deducting  the  weight 
of  the  silver,  the  bismuth  is  ascertained,  unless  the  substance  itself 
contained  a  weighable  amount  of  silver.  Should  this  be  suspected, 
the  bismuthiferous  silver  button  is  cupelled  with  one  ctr.  of  test  lead, 
weighed,  and  the  corresponding  cupellafcion  loss  reckoned  from  p.  412 ; 
this  will  show  whether  there  was  a  weighable  amount  of  silver,  which 
must  be  deducted.  The  amount  of  silver  can  also  be  determined  by 
a  direct  assay  for  silver. 

Should  some  metallic  iron  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  metallic  but- 
ton, this  is  likewise  separated  between  paper,  or  in  the  steel  mortar, 
and  the  bismuthiferous  silver  button  fused  as  before  on  coal  with 
borax-glass,  to  detach  perfectly  the  adhering  slag.  The  weight  of 
the  bismuth  and  any  silver  originally  present  in  the  substance  is  then 
determined  as  above. 


S.    BAineraU  in  whioh  the  Bismnth  oocnrs  as  sulphide;  alone, or  chemi* 
cally  combined  with  metallic  arsenides,  or  with  other  sulphides. 

This  division  includes  bismuthinite,  karelhiite,  emplectite^  vnthche^ 
niie,  schapbachite,  aikinitey  chiviatite,  kobelUie,  and  grUnauite, 

With  the  exception  of  kohelUie,  which  contains  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  must  be  roasted,  according  to  p.  436,  the  composition  of 
these  minerals  admits  of  their  fusion,  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion, in  a  clay  crucible  with  suitable  alkaline  fluxing  and  reducing 
agents ;  a  bit  of  metallic  iron  being  added  to  prevent  the  possible 
Blagging  of  sulphide  of  bismuth ;  also  the  amount  of  silver  necessary 
to  collect  the  separated  bismuth. 

After  the  roasting,  if  necessary,  and  again  after  sulphurizing  the 
roasted  product,  according  to  p.  462,  when  copper  is  also  present,  one 
•centner  of  the  mineral  is  charged  in  &  clay  crucible  with — 
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30  milligr.  of  iron  wire,  or  thereabouts ; 
50-^00       **      pure  silyer,  in  clippings  or  buttons ; 

300       ^'      of  the  fiuz   and  reducing  agent    used  for  hi 

assays,  etc. 

When  not  sintered  together  during  the  sulphurizing  prooesB  whick 
may  have  followed  the  roasting,  the  whole  is  mixed  with  the  aid  of 
the  spoon-haudle,  compacted  somewhat  by  striking  the  cracable 
against  the  table,  and  covered  with  three  heaped  spoonfuls  of  alt 
The  fusion  is  then  conducted  just  as  with  the  substances  of  the  fini 
class. 

On  breaking  the  crucible,  the  round  button  of  silver  and  bii- 
muth  is  found  at  the  bottom,  and  beside  it  the  iron  added,  which  is 
generally  coated  with  sulphide  of  iron.  The  metallic  button  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  on  the  anvil  is  fused  a  few  moments  with  borax- 
glass  on  coal,  until  it  shows  a  bright  surface,  and  when  cool  is  iVeed 
from  the  trifling  adherent  slag,  and  weighed. 

Some  of  the  above-named  minerals  contain  other  metals  besides 
bismuth,  viz.,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  antimony.  When  there  ia 
little  copper,  and  this  is  present  as  sulphide,  little  or  none  goes  iuta 
the  metal ;  the  antimony  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  separated  by  the 
preliminary  roasting;  when  therefore  a  special  assay  has  shown onlj 
a  very  trilling  amount  of  silver,  the  increase  of  weight  consists  of 
bismuth  and  lead,  with  possibly  copper,  provided  the  substance  con- 
tained lead. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  each  of  these  metals,  the  metallic 
button  is  fused  in  the  platinum  capsule,  p.  21,  over  the  spirit-lamp, 
with  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  bisulphate  of  potassa,  and 
small  portions  of  this  salt  are  added  from  time  to  time,  if  required, 
until  the  metallic  button  has  disappeared.  The  capsule  is  then 
placed  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  Fig.  62,  p.  43,  and  heated  with  distilled 
water  until  the  fused  salt  is  dissolved  and  the  sulphates  of  lead  and 
bismuth  have  separated  in  a  pulverulent  form,  p.  280.  After  settling 
some  time  the  whole  is  filtered,  or  the  clear  solution  of  sulphat<.s  of 
potassa  and  silver  is  decanted  from  the  residue  into  another  vessel 
with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  fresh  water  is  added,  stirred,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  water  is  again  decanted* 
The  residual  sulphates  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  covered  with  water 
containing  some  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  to  boiling,  when  the  sul- 
phate of  bismuth  dissolves  easily,  especially  after  adding  a  few  drops 

*  The  silver  can  be  extracted  from  the  decanted  solution,  after  diluting  it,  bj  adding 
salt  solution,  and  proceeding  as  described  on  p.  430. 
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f  nitric  acid,  while  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead  can  be  collected 
>TL  a  filter  and  washed*  It  is  then  dried  thoroughly,  weighed,  and 
iie  amount  of  metallic  lead  in  it  calculated ;  100  parts  of  sulphate 
[if  lead  contain  68.3  parts  of  had.  The  bismuth  is  obtained  by  the 
difference,  in  case  the  button  was  free  from  copper.  Should  copper 
be  present,  as  shown  by  the  more  or  less  blue  color  of  the  mass 
obtained  by  the  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  bismuth  must 
be  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  warming  it  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  filtered,  and  when  dry  reduced  with  the  addition  of  silver 
in  a  clay  crucible,  by  means  of  the  flux  already  mentioned.  This 
method  is,  however,  only  to  be  recommended  when  the  solution 
shows  a  distinct  blue  color. 

Although  the  determination  of  lead  and  bismuth  by  the  preceding 
method  is  not  quite  exact,  and  in  presence  of  copper  is  very  com- 
plicated, it  at  least  gives  approximately  true  results.  The  amount 
of  lead  obtained  is,  moreover,  incorrect  when  a  little  antimony  is 
present,  because  this  metal,  although  oxidized  by  fusion  with  bisul- 
phate of  potassa,  is  not  separated  from  the  lead. 

If  a  notable  amount  of  silver  has  been  found  by  a  special  assay, 
this  must  be  deducted  together  with  the  weight  of  the  silver  added. 

Example. — ^Bj  a  special  assay  for  silTer  in  a  substance  containing  silver,  lead,  an<l 
bismnth,  15  V*  of  silver  has  been  found,  including  the  cupellation  loss ;  that  is,  15 
miUigr.  in  100  milligr.  of  the  substance.  In  the  assay  for  bismuth  100  milligr.  of  silver 
were  added,  and  an  alloy  weighing  175  milligr.  obtained.  Deducting  115  milligr.  for 
the  silTer,  there  remain  60  milligr.  of  bismuth  and  lead.  From  the  separation  with 
Insalphate  of  potassa  48  milligr.  sulphate  of  lead,  or  32.8  milligr.  lead,  are  obtained  ; 
then  60  —  82.8  =  27.2  milligr.  gives  the  amount  of  bismuth,  and  we  have : — Ag  = 
15  •/•.  Pb  =  32.8  Vo,  Bi  =  27.2  Vo. 

O.  MineraU,  Ores,  and  Products  containing  the  Bismuth  as  oxide  \ 
free,  or  combined  with  Carbonic,  Phosphoric,  or  Silicic  Acids,  etc., 
and  possibly  mingled  with  Oxides  of  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt, 
or  their  Salts ;  or  else  containing  the  Bismuth  combined  with 
Ohlorine. 

Here  are  included, among  minerals, chiefly  the  following:  bismuth 
ochre, bi8mntiie,eulj/HteyB,nd  hypochlorite;  among  artificial  products, 
the  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  obtained  by  purifying,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  bismuth iferous  oxide  of  tin  ore  roasted  on 
the  large  scale,  and  also  by  the  extraction  of  bismuth  in  i]nj  wet 
way  from  the  mass  of  the  silver  refining  hearth,  etc. 

If  the  minerals  named  are  free  from  disseminated  metallic  oxides 
which  are  easily  reducible,  they  may  be  at  once  charged  and  fused 
with  the  flux  and  reducing  agent;    but  if  they  contain  copper, 
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nickel,  or  cobalt,  in  the  oxidized  state,  either  free,  or  combined  witk 
acids,  they  must  first  be  converted  into  snlphides  by  ignition  in  a 
crucible  with  sulphur,  according  to  the  note  on  p.  456,  or  into 
arsenides,  as  will  be  described  in  the  cobalt  and  nickel  assay,  in 
which  latter  case  the  amount  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  can  be  at 
the  same  time  ascertained. 

One  centner  of  the  properly  prepared  substance  is  charged  in  a 
small  clay  crucible,  just  as  for  the  substances  of  the  first  and  second 
classes,  with — 

25-30  milligr.  iron  wire, 
80-100      "      pure  silver, 

300     '^      flux  and  reducing  agent,  p.  454. 

The  whole,  being  mixed  in  the  crucible  with  the  spoon-handle,  and 
compacted  by  striking  it  on  the  table,  is  covered  with  three  heaped 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  fused  as  the  preceding  substances  of  the  first 
and  second  class.  The  result  of  the  fusion  is  a  bismuthiferous  silver 
button,  either  with  adherent  iron,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded 
with  sulphide  of  iron  or  speiss,  or  together  with  metallic  arsenides 
(speisses),  which  have  taken  up  the  iron.  The  metallic  button,  care- 
fully sepiiratod  from  the  iron  or  speiss  on  the  anvil,  is  fused  with 
borax-gliiss  on  coal,  to  give  it  a  bright  surface,  when  it  is  freed  from 
the  adhering  slag  and  weighed.  By  deducting  the  silver  added  the 
wei<^ht  of  bismuth  is  obtained. 

Ill  examining  the  basic  chloride  of  bismuth  obtained  from  impure 
tin  ores,  whicli  has  been  washed  away  as  a  basic  salt  and  collected  in 
settling  i)its,  some  tin  is  also  obtained  in  the  alloy,  when  the  chloride 
'was  not  free  from  disseminated  ])ar tides  of  oxide  of  tin.  This  is 
immediately  perceived  when  melting  the  bismuthiferous  button 
with  the  borax,  as  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide, 
instead  of  becoming  bright.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  button  in  nitric  acid  and  separate  the  residue  of  binoxide  of  tin, 
the  amount  of  which  must  be  ascertained.  For  this  purpose  the 
solution  of  silver  and  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  is  diluted  with  water 
and  warmed,  so  that  the  previously  very  finely  divided  oxide  of  tin 
may  adhere  together  somewhat  and  be  separated  by  filtration.  After 
washing  and  drying  this  it  is  cautiously  ignited  in  the  platinum 
capsule  and  weighed  ;  100  parts  of  the  binoxide  of  tin  contain  78.6 
parts  of  tin.  By  deducting  the  weight  of  the  tin  from  the  impure 
bismuth,  the  amount  of  bismuth  is  ascertained.  (The  proportion 
of  tin  thus  obtained  is,  however,  smaller  than  would  result  from 
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^  direct  assay  for  tin,  because  some  of  the  tin  is  slagged  of^  espe 
xially  in  presence  of  metallic  sulphides.) 

6.  THE   TIN  ASSAY. 

Cassiterite  is  the  ore  from  which  tin  is  made  on  a  large  scale,  and 
on  wliich  the  tin  assay  is  principally  founded.  Howeyer  simple  the 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  tin  in  the  same  may  be,  in  the 
absence  of  foreign  substances,  still  the  assay  becomes  quite  compli- 
cated when  other  reducible  compounds  are  present,  which  is  often  the 
case,  for  they  must  be  separated  from  the  ore  before  the  fusion,  by 
treating  it  in  the  wet  way. 

In  the  quantitative  tin  assay,  therefore,  the  minerals,  ores,  and 
products  in  which  this  metal  forms  an  essential  ingredient,  can  be 
classed  as  follows : 

A,  Those  which  contain  the  tin  either  as  sulphide,  or  as  oxide 

mixed  with  sulphides  and  arsenides ; 

B,  Those  which  contain  the  tin  as  oxide,  free  from  sulphides  and 

arsenides ; 
CI  Those  which  contain  the  tin  as  metal,  alloyed  with  other  metals. 

A.  Aisay  of  Minerals,  Ores,  and  ProduoU  that  contain  the  Tin  either  as 
sulphide,  or  aa  oxide  mixed  with  snlphides  and  arsenides. 

This  class  includes  not  only  the  tin  pyrites  or  stannite,  which  is 
the  only  mineral  in  which  tin  occurs  chemically  combined  with 
sulphur  and  other  sulphides,  but  also  the  dressed  tin  slimes,  which 
contain  the  tin  as  oxide,  it  is  true,  but  in  which  very  frequently  small 
quantities  of  sulphides  and  arsenides  are  present,  notwithstanding  the 
roasting  both  before  and  after  the  dressing.  Of  the  products  belong- 
ing in  this  class.  Mosaic  gold  must  be  mentioned,  which  consists  of 
tin  combined  with  its  maximum  of  sulphur. 

When  a  substance  in  this  class  is  to  be  assayed  for  tin,  one  centner 
of  the  prepared  assay  powder  is  weighed  out,  and  then  the  volatile 
ingredients  driven  oflF  by  roasting.  A  description  of  the  method  of 
roasting  would  be  superfluous  here,  as  the  roasting  of  a  substance  to 
be  assayed  for  tin  is  performed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a 
oopper  ore,  with  coal  dust,  p.  436,  eU  seq. 

The  roasting  is  quickly  finished  if  the  substance  to  be  roasted  con- 
tains among  the  volatile  ingredients  only  sulphur,  or  sulphur  with  a 
trace  of  arsenic,  or  only  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
which  latter  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  tin  slimes  that  have  been 
roasted  and  dressed  on  a  large  scale.    If,  however,  it  contains  much 
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arsenic,  the  roasting  with  charcoal  is  longer,  and  is  to  be  contiDaed 
until  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  odor  of  arsenic  noticeable^ 
when  charcoal  is  added,  and  the  substance  brought  to  a  red  heat 
The  dressed  tin  slimes,  if  they  have  already  been  roasted  for  dresffln^ 
require  only  one  roasting,  but  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  other  substao- 
ces,  which  contain  the  tin  combined  with  sulphur,  or  as  oxide  mixed 
with  sulphides  and  arsenides,  two  or  three  times  with  charcoal  powder. 

By  this  process,  if  it  is  well  done,  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  are 
driven  off  from  the  substance  containing  the  tin,  which  is,  perhaps, 
mixed  with  pyrite,  mispickel,  chalcopyrite,  stibnite,  bismuthinite 
(bismuth  glance)  or  bismuth,  blende,  wolframite,  eta,  and,  of  the 
other  metals,  tin,  if  not  already  present  as  oxide,  and  the  copper,  iron, 
bismuth,  and  zinc  are  oxidized.  Those  metals,  besides  arsenic,  which 
are  capable  of  forming  acids,  and  which  are  volatilized  during  the 
roasting  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  viz.,  a  part  of  the  anti- 
mony, molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  titanium  remain  behind  as  acids. 

The  proper  appearance  of  a  well-roasted  tin  pre  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  properly-roasted  lead  ore.  The  roasted  ore  must  give  no 
odor  while  still  mixed  with  charcoal  powder  and  heated  to  redness, 
and  must  not,  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  after  complete  combustion  of 
the  coal,  show  any  shining  particles  of  sulphides  or  arsenides.  It 
must  also  be  in  a  very  porous  state  when  in  the  roasting  capsule. 

If  a  well-roasted  tin  ore,  consisting,  for  example,  of  the  oxides  of 
tin,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  and  copper,  were  immediately  reduced, 
there  would  only  result,  even  with  the  best  reducing  fluxes,  a  brittle 
and  gray  button  of  tin  that  would  weigh  too  much.  This  would 
happen,  because  not  only  the  oxides  of  copper  and  bismuth  with  that 
of  tin  are  reduced,  but  a  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  also  reduced  to 
metal  and  alloyed  with  the  tin,.owing  to  the  action  both  of  the  large 
amount  of  charcoal  present  and  of  the  reduced  tin  upon  that  oxide. 
As  these  disadvantages  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  dry  way,  it  la 
necessary  to  dissolve  out,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  and  copper  that  are  mixed  with  the 
roasted  tin  ore.*     The  method  is  as  follows : 


*  Bebthier  recommends  to  boQ  the  raw,  powdered  tin  ore  a  few  minntes,  withi 
sufficient  quantity  of  a(jua  regia,  to  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  to  collect  the  rendoe 
upon  a  filter,  and  wash  it  well,  by  which  the  ore  is  freed  from  both  the  iron  and  from  the 
other  injurious  ingredients.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  dry  the  filter  and  take  out  the 
contents,  to  bum  the  paper  and  ignite  the  whole  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  clay  crucible,  in 
order  to  bum  off  any  sulphur  that  might  have  been  separated  daring  the  treatment  of 
the  ore  with  aqua  rcgia.  Since,  however,  not  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  is  sepanted 
by  this  treatment  from  a  tin  ore  that  contains  a  large  admixture  of  pyrites,  and  as  tbii 
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The  wejl-roasted  ore  is  put  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  Fig.  G2,  p 
^y  and  hydrochloric  acid  ponred  upon  it  until  the  acid  stands  about 
),6  c.  m.  above  the  powder.  The  dish  is  then  placed  upon  the  igniting 
ring,  p.  8,  which  should  be  about  sixty  niillim.  above  the  flame,  and 
the  wick  pushed  down  into  the  lamp,  so  that  only  a  small  flame 
remains,  which  heats  the  dish  quite  gently.  The  dish  should  be 
ooYered  with  a  watch-glass. 

This  digestion  is  continued  uninterruptedly  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  care  taken  that  the  acid  does  not  boil  too  strongly.  In  the  course 
of  at  most  five  minutes,  in  which  time  all  the  oxides  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, bismuth,  copper,  and  zinc,  as  well  as  any  acids  of  antimony 
that  might  be  present,  are  dissolved,  the  ring  with  the  dish  is  turned 
away  from  the  flame,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool. 

The  watch-glass  is  then  removed  from  the  dish,  and  freed  by 
porous  paper  from  any  adhering  acid.  The  residue  consists  either  of 
oxide  of  tin  or  cassiterite  alone,  or  maybe  mixed  with  tungstic  and 
titanic  acids,  for  an  admixture  of  wolframite  and  titanic  iron  is 
decomposed  in  such  a  way  that  the  above-mentioned  acids  are 
separated.  The  insoluble  powder  may  be  freed  in  two  ways  from 
the  clear,  yellow,  or  green-colored  solution:  first,  by  diluting  with 
water  the  solution  of  the  oxides,  filtering,  washing  the  residue,  and 
burning  the  filter.  This  method  must  be  employed  in  the  assay  of 
stannite  or  tin  pyrites,  and  also  for  tin  ores  that  are  free  from 
bismuth,  so  that  no  separation  of  a  basic  salt  is  to  be  feared  when 
water  is  added;  second,  and  in  most  cases,  the  solution,  after  the 
residue  has  settled,  can  be  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  small  glass 
pipette,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much  pure  water  added  in  its  i)lace. 
The  water,  however,  must  be  dropped  very  carefully  upon  the  sides  of 
the  dish,  so  that  the  powdered  ore  on  the  bottom  will  not  be  disturbed, 
nor  the  lighter  particles  of  the  same  mixed  with  the  water,  because, 
otherwise,  time  will  be  required  again  to  separate  them.  If  the  dish 
is  aow  warmed,  any  portion  of  the  solution  that  has  remained  behind 
will  unite  with  the  water,  and  the  dish  being  inclined  to  one  side,  can 
be  separated  from  the  heavier  powder  with  the  aid  of  a  small  pipette, 
perfectly  clear,  if  it  is  not  rendered  slightly  cloudy  by  basic  chloride 
of  bismuth.  If  it  happens  that  very  small  particles  of  the  earthy 
portion  of  the  powder  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  settle 
only  with  difficulty,  the  opening  of  the  pipette  must  be  kept  as  much 


ralphur  is  Apt  to  leaye  behind,  after  the  ignition,  small  quantities  of  metallic  sulphidei 
which  would  injure  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  it  is  better  to  roast  this  kind  of 
«re,  and  then  treat  it  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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as  possible  below  the  surface,  bo  that  the  particles  may  not  be  lost  bj 
being  drawn  into  the  pipette.  In  order,  then,  to  free  the  powder  from 
the  adhering  water,  the  dish  is  put  upon  the  ignition  ring,  and 
heated  until  the  powder  is  perfectly  dry. 

The  entire  operation,  including  the  solution,  requires  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  filtering  is  not  necessary,  and  with  proper 
care  no  loss  of  tin  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  are  chemically  combined 
with  the  cassiterite,  and  which  even  in  a  dark-colored  tin  ore  scarcely 
amount  to  two  per  cent.,  are  not  removed  by  this  operation.  Since, 
however,  these  small  quantities  of  the  oxides  are  slagged  off,  and 
only  a  slight  trace  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  reduced  to  metal  and 
alloyed  with  the  tin,  this  inaccuracy,  that  can  scarcely  be  noticed 
upon  tlie  balance,  is  not  regarded.    • 

If  tin  slimes  are  to  be  assayed  for  tin,  which  have  already  been 
roasted  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  to  affect  an  almost  complete 
dressing,  and  which  only  contain  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  the  roasting  may  be  omitted  and  they  may  be  treated  directly 
with  aqua  regia,  as  described  by  Berthier,  vide  note,  p.  466y  in  the 
same  way  as  the  roasted  ore,  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

After  the  substance  to  be  assayed  for  tin  has  been  freed  from  the 
constituents  or  ingredients  that  hinder  the  production  of  a  pure 
ti  1,  either  by  roasting  and  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  by 
aqua  regia  alone,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  tin  is  effected.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  employment  of  the  proper  fluxes  in  two  ways: 
either  in  a  lined  clay  crucible,  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  in  roasted  lead  ores,  p.  451,  or  in  the  same  kind  of  crucible  not 
lined,  as  for  a  lead  assay  according  to  the  second  method,  p.  454. 

a.  The  reduction  of  the  prepared  tin  ore  in  a  clay  crucible  lined  with 

charcoal 

The  charge  for  this  fusion  consists  of — 

100  milligr.  perfectly  dry  soda,  and 
30        "      borax-glass. 

This  charge  is  weighed  out,  while  the  ore,  after  having  been  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  washed  with  water,  is  drying,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  same  in  the  agate  mortar.  The  mixture  is  then 
packed  in  a  cylinder  of  soda-paper,  in  the  same  way  as  a  roasted  lead 
ore,  and  fused  in  a  covered  clay  crucible  lined  with  coal,  as  is  described 
in  detail  on  p.  451.  The  fusion  of  a  tin  assay  requires  from  eight  to 
ten  minutes.    After  cooling,  a  button  is  found  upon  the  bottom  of 
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the  crucible,  which  consists  principally  of  slag,  and  in  this  is  inclosed 
the  rednced  tin,  seldom  in  a  single  globule,  but  oftener  separated  into 
BBTeral  large  and  small  buttons.  These  buttons  are,  as  in  the  lead 
assay,  cleaned  by  rubbing  and  triturating  the  slag  with  water,  and 
are  then  dried.  As  the  slag  from  a  tin  assay  is  generally  so  consti- 
tuted, in  the  absence  of  many  earthy  ingredients,  that  it  dissolves 
quite  easily  in  boiling  water,  the  tin  may  be  separated  from  it  in  the 
following  way:  the  button  consisting  of  slag  and  globules  of  tin  is 
broken  up,  either  between  paper  on  the  anvil  or  in  the  steel  mortar, 
as  much  as  the  globules  of  tin  permit,  and  the  mass  is  transferred  to 
a  small  porcelain  capsule,  water  added,  and  the  whole  placed  over  the 
lamp.  When  the  slag  is  dissolved,  the  fluid  is  carefully  poured  off, 
and  the  moist  residue,  which  contains  finely-divided  particles  of 
charcoal  that  have  separated  from  the  slag,  is  stirred  up  with  the 
pestle,  water  again  added,  so  that  all  the  lighter  portions  of  the  slag 
that  remain  may  be  separated  from  the  globules  of  tin.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ore  containing  quartz,  the  slag  is  insoluble  in  water, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  some  acetic  acid,  warm  the  whole,  and 
then  clean  the  globules  of  tin  by  washing  with  water.  They  may 
then  be  dried  in  the  capsule  over  the  lamp.  The  purity  of  the  result- 
ing tin  is  proved  partly  by  the  magnet,  and  partly  by  its  color  and 
malleability. 

If  the  roasting  and  separation  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  as 
well  as  of  the  acids  of  antimony,  which  may  be  combined  with  metal- 
lic oxides,  have  been  carefully  done,  the  tin  from  the  reduction,  if  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  has  been  employed,  will  be  pure  and  of  the  right 
weight.  If,  however,  the  roasting  and  digestion  of  the  ore  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  not  been  continued  long  enough,  the  tin,  after  reduc- 
tion, will  be  brittle  when  copper  and  antimony  are  present,  and  if  it 
contains  even  a  small  amount  of  iron,  will  be  malleable  it  is  true,  but 
when  finely  divided  and  brought  under  water,  it  will  be  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  its  weight  will  certainly  be  too  high.  If  the  ore 
to  be  assayed  for  tin  contains  quantities  of  tungstic  or  titanic  acids, 
these  acids,  as  above  mentioned,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ore  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  During  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  however,  they  mostly  go  into  the  slag,  so  that  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  harmless.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  tungstic 
acid  present  is  considerable,  a  part  of  the  same  is  easily  reduced,  and 
the  tin  that  results  in  this  case  is  rendered  impure  by  tungsten, 
which  cannot  be  prevented. 

Cassiterite,  or  tin-stone,  occurs  in  stockwerks  deposits,  and  veins 
in  and  with  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  clay,  talc,  calcite,  and  many 
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other  gaugues ;  it  is  found  also  acoompanied  by  iron  and  copper  py- 
rites, mispickel,  native  bismuth  or  bismuth  glance^   stibnite,  blende^ 
wolframite^  molybdenite,  ochre,  magnetite,  etc.,  and  it  is  often  so  finelj 
disseminated  through  some  of  these  gangues,  that  no  certain  result 
can  be  obtained  from  a  blowpipe  assay,  because  the  percentage  maj 
be  too  insignificant    In  this  case,  after  the  ore  has  been  finely  polTer- 
ized  and  weighed,  the  earthy  admixtures  are  to  be  remoyed  by  care- 
ful washing,  and  at  least  two  quantitative  tin  assays  made  from  the 
slimes  thus  obtained,  in  which  the  heavier  tin  ore  is  concentrated, 
after  it  has  become  perfectly  dry  and  its  weight  has  been  ascertained. 
After  weighing  the  tin  obtained,  it  must  be  examined  as  to  its  purity, 
and  the  i)ercentage  calculated  for  the  crude  ore. 

For  example : — Suppose  there  was  obtained  from  5  grm.  =  50  ctr.  or  SOUOmilligr. 

of  the  finely-pulverized  ore  by  careful  washing  (performed  in  a  beaker  glass  of  the  propo 

size  witli  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod),  a  quantity  of  slime,  that  weighed  when  dry  700  milligT.; 

fh>m  these  700  milligr.,  which  were  well  mixed  and  rubbed  together  in  an  agate  mortar, 

two  tin  assays  were  made.  If  there  resulted  from  each  of  these  assays  1.5  per  cent  of  tin, 

700  X  1.5 
the  700  milligr.  of  slime  would  contain  — ioo~  ~  ^^'^  milligr.  of  tin.    If  thewaa- 

Ing  was  carefully  done,  these  10.5  milligr.  constitute  almost  the  entire  amount  of  tin  in 

the  5  grm.  =  5000  milligr.  of  crude  ore  mentioned  above ;  therefore,  in  100  of  this  on 

100  X  10.5 
there  are  — Vq^ —  =  0.21  milligr.,  or  per  cent.,  of  tm. 

J.  77ic  reduction  of  the  prepared  tin  ore  in  a  clay  crucible  not  litied 

with  charcoal. 

^J'he  fusion  of  the  properly  purified  tin  ore  can  be  made  in  a  shorter 
time  if  a  clay  crucible  is  employed  that  is  not  lined,  the  ore  being 
charged  with  an  easily  fusible  flux  of  the  proper  sort  For  the  tin 
assay  in  general  is  to  be  recommended,  according  to  Winkler  (Berg, 
und  lliltt.  zeit,  1864,  No.  3),  the  addition  of  some  agent  for  collect- 
ing the  reduced  tin.  In  the  blowpipe  assay  silver  maybe  used, 
which  is  added  to  the  tin  ore  in  a  finely-divided  state,*  in  an  exactly 
wi'iglied  quantity  of  fifty  to  eighty  milligr.,  according  to  the  purity 
of  t  he  ore. 

'J'h«'re  are  also  added,  three  hundred  milligr.  of  Plattner's  flui,a8 
well  a«  Hfty  milligr.  of  starch.    The  whole  is  then  mixed  with  the 

•  This  finely  divided  silver  can  be  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  chloride  of  siltei 
with  nutallie  zinc.  The  dry  chloride  is  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  water  added 
when  t(K)l,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  poured  into  it,  and  a  piece  of  clean  zinc 
Inlil  upon  the  ehloride  of  silver.  In  a  short  time  the  chloride  b  changed  throughout  to 
A  gray  nm«<H  of  metal  lie  silver,  which  must  be  pressed  and  rubbed,  while  moi^t,  first  wiii 
^Mitaining  liydrochloric  acid,  nnd  then  well  washed  with  pure  water  and  tl» 
Iried.     It  can  then  be  preserved  for  future  use. 
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handle  of  an  ivory  spoon,  the  mass  being  rendered  more  solid  by 
carefully  tapping  the  crucible  upon  the  table,  and  covered  with  three 
heaped  spoonfuls,  about  six  hundred  milligr.,  of  salt  The  assay 
charged  in  this  way  is  then  fused  in  a  square  coal,  as  in  the  lead 
assay,  p.  455. 

After  the  fasion  has  lasted  for  five,  or  at  the  most  'six  minutes, 
there  is  obtained:  first,  a  perfectly  fluid  slag,  which  becomes  light 
gray  when  cold ;  and  second,  a  metallic  button,  consisting  of  silver 
and  tin,  which  is  malleable,  and  the  weight  of  which,  after  deducting 
the  amount  of  silver,  gives  the  amount  of  tin  in  the  substance. 
Upon  dissolving  the  button  in  nitric  acid  the  tin  remains  as  oxide, 
and  the  silver  may  be  obtained  again  in  a  pure  state. 

B.  Assay  of  Bflinerals  and  Artificial   Products  which  contain   the  Tin 

as  oxide. 

The  minerals  and  artificial  products  that  belong  in  this  class  must 
be  assayed  for  tin  according  to  different  methods,  and  are  divided, 
therefore,  as  follows : 

a.  Those  which  are  free  from  the  oxides  of  iron  and  admixtures  of 

metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides. 

b.  Those  which  contain  beside  oxides  of  tin,  silicates  of  the  pro- 

toxide of  iron  and  earths. 

a.  Assay  of  minerals  and  artificial  products  which  contain  the  fi?i  as 
oxidsy  free  from  the  oxides  of  iron  and  admixtures  of  metallic  sul- 
phides and  arsenides. 

In  this  class  belong,  among  minerals,  the  pure  oxide  of  tin ;  and 
among  the  metallurgical  products,  zinnasche  and  enamel. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  with  these  substances  the  roasting  before  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  tin  is  omitted,  and  also  the  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  provided  no  oxide  of  iron  or  copper,  or  acids  of 
antimony,  are  present  as  admixtures.  It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh 
out  one  hundred  milligr.  of  the  perfectly  dry,  finely  pulverized  cas- 
siterite,  or  of  those  products  which  do  not  contain  silica,  and  to 
charge  the  same  with — 

100  milligr.  soda,  and 
30        "      bomx-glass. 

The  reduction  is  then  performed  in  a  clay  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal, as  for  the  substances  belonging  under  the  former  class. 

In  the  determination,  however,  of  the  amount  of  tin  in  enamel, 
nrhich  is  a  combination  of  silica  and  oxide  of  tin,  it  is  necessary  to 
Aarge  one  hundred  milligr.  of  the  same  with — 
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150  milligr.  soda,  and 
30        **      borax-glass, 

•0  that  the  silica  may  combine  with  the  soda,  while  the  oxide  of  tin 
is  reduced.  As  enamel,  however,  often  contains  oxide  of  lead,  which 
it  also  easily  reduced,  the  tin  obtained  in  this  case  is  not  pure,  but 
is  alloyed  with  lead.  Such  a  combination  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  sep- 
arated in  tlie  dry  way,  but  this  can  be  done  with  nitric  acid,  ia 
whicli  tlie  lead  is  dissolved,  while  the  tin  remains  behind  as  insolu- 
ble oxide.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  wash  this  oxide  well  with 
water  on  a  small  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  strongly  in  a  platinum  spoon. 
The  amount  of  metiil  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the 
ignited  oxide;  100  equivalents  of  oxide  of  tin  contain  78.6  of  metal- 
lic tin. 

The  reduction  of  the  substances  that  belong  in  this  subdivision 
can  also  be  made  in  a  clay  crucible  not  lined  with  coal,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  substances  in  the  division  A.,  p.  471. 

b.  Assay  of  products  which  contain  the  tin  as  oxide  combined  with 
silicates  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  of  the  earths. 

In  this  class  belong  principally  the  tin  slags,  or  the  slags  fh>m  the 
smelting  of  tin  ore,  which  are  distinguished  as  follows: 

a.  Slags  {Stein schlacken),  which  are  obtained  from  the  direct 
smelting  of  the  tin  ore  (cassiterite) ;  they  often  contain,  besides  the 
oxide  of  tin  and  unaltered  particles  of  cassiterite,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  globules  of  tin,  for  which  reason  they  are  repassed 
through  the  furnace. 

p.  Slags,  which  result  from  the  second  smelting  of  the  above-men- 
tioned slags ;  they  are,  it  is  true,  either  free  from  globules  of  tin  or 
at  least  much  freer  from  them  than  the  above,  but  they  still  contain 
more  or  less  of  chemically  combined  oxide  of  tin,  as  well  as  some 
unaltered  particles  of  cassiterite  mechanically  mixed. 

These  slags,  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  cannot  be  assayed 
according  to  the  metliods  described  above,  on  account  of  the  large 
percentage  of  protoxide  of  iron  present,  which  is  combined  with 
silicic  acid  and  sometimes  partly  with  tungstic  acid,  because  there 
would  result  a  button  of  tin  containing  iron,  and  consequently  a 
false  percentage.  As  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  used  to  separate 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  because  the  combination  of  the  silicates  is  not 
always  perfectly  decomposed  by  this  acid,  there  being  danger  also  of 
bringing  tin  into  the  solution,  another  mode  of  treatment  must  be 
employed. 
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If  the  slags  contain  globules  of  tin,  several  small  pieces  must  be 
pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  the  powder  well  mixed  together,  and 
two  to  five  grammes  weighed  out,  according  as  the  globules  of  tin 
are  small  or  large.  The  larger  and  free  globules  of  tin  are  then 
removed  with  the  forceps  and  the  powder  rubbed  fine  in  an  agate 
mortar,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  the  pure  slag  being  each  time 
separated,  by  elutriation  with  water  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  beaker 
glass,  from  the  heavier  particles  of  metallic  tin.  This  alternate  elu- 
triation with  water  and  pulverization  of  the  residue  of  slag  is  carried 
on  until  all  the  slag  is  separated.  The  particles  of  metallic  tin  are 
then  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish,  weighed  along  with  the  other  globules 
of  tin  that  were  first  separated,  and  the  percentage  calculated.  The 
elutriated  slag  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  prepared  by  a  fusion 
with  bisulphate  of  potash  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  tin  that 
it  contains.  If  tin  slags  are  to  be  assayed,  which  are  free  from  an 
admixture  of  globules  of  tin,  only  a  small  quantity  is  rubbed  tine  in 
an  agate  mortar,  elutriated  also  with  water,  because  it  can  only  be 
used  for  the  assay  when  in  an  extremely  fine  condition,  dried,  and 
prepared  like  the  preceding,  by  a  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potash^ 
for  the  reduction. 

For  this  purpose  one  ctr.  of  elutriated  and  dried  slag  is  carefully 
weighed  out.  Then  fifteen  to  eighteen  times  its  quantity  (1.5-1.8 
grammes)  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  fused  at  a  low  heat  in  a  plati- 
num capsule,  p.  21,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  the  weighed  slag,  as 
soon  as  the  fluid  salt  is  perfectly  quiet,  gradually  added  in  small 
quantities,  the  heat  being  increased  at  the  same  time.  This  fusion 
is  continued  until  no  more  undecomposed  particles  of  slag  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  glowing  and  fluid  mass,  and  no  bubbles  of  gas  arise.* 
By  this  means  the  silicates  are  decomposed,  the  bases  are  for  the 
most  part  dissolved  (the  protoxide  of  iron  as  sesquioxide),  and  the 
silicic  acid  remains  with  the  oxide  of  tin.  Tungstic  acid  is  also  left 
behind,  if  present  in  the  slag.  The  fused  salt  is  then  dissolved  in 
water  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  platinum  capsule  along  with  its  con- 
tents being  put  into  a  porcelain  dish  containing  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  so  that  all  the  ses- 
quioxide may  go  into  solution.  The  residue  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  the  filter  burned.  Tliis  residue 
contains  all  the  tin  as  oxide,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  reduction.  For 
this  operation  it  is  mixed  with — 

*  It  If  of  adrantage  to  cover  the  platinum  capsule  with  a  piece  of  closely-fitting 
thin  foil,  in  order  to  prerent  any  mechanical  loss  and  an  unnecessary  evolution  of 
f  ulphnric  add. 
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150  milligr.  soda,  and 
30      ^       borax-glassy 

the  mixture  pnt  into  a  cylinder  of  Boda-papei  and  fused  in  a  claj 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  as  described  for  a  substance  in  the  diyi* 
sion  A.  A  malleable  button  of  tin  almost  free  from  iron  is  then 
obtained,  if  the  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa  has  been  properly 
conducted  and  if  the  slag  was  sufficiently  fine.  If  the  slag  contained 
a  noticeable  amount  of  tungstic  acid,  which  could  not  be  separated  by 
means  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  the  tin  will  contain  a  little  tungsten, 
because  the  tungstic  acid  is  also  reduced  and  the  tungsten  easily 
combined  with  the  tin.  The  amount  of  timgsten,  however,  is  seldom 
important 

The  reduction  of  the  residue  obtained  from  the  fusion  with  bisul- 
phate of  potash  can  also  be  made  in  a  clay  crucible  not  lined  with 
brasque,  with  the  addition  of  silver,  according  to  p.  471. 

O.  Assay  of  AUoys  that  contain  Tin  at  an  ingredient. 

In  this  class  are  included  bell  and  gun  metal,  bronze,  as  well  as 
every  combination  of  tin  with  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  antimony. 
Since,  however,  tlie  quantitative  determination  of  the  tin  in  the  last- 
named  alloys,  and  also  in  bronze  when  it  contains  lead,  as  is  often 
the  case,  is  very  inaccurate  in  the  dry  way  before  the  blowpipe,  but 
generally  easy  and  more  exact  in  the  wet  way,  the  tin  assay  proper  is 
limited  to  bell  and  gun  metal,  and  bronze  free  from  lead. 

The  separation  of  tin  from  copper  has  been  described  in  detail 
under  the  copper  assay,  p.  447,  where,  however,  the  copper  only  is 
regarded,  and  no  attention  paid  to  the  tin.  If  it  is  purposed  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  tin  at  the  same  time,  care  must  be 
taken  to  lose  none  of  tlie  glass,  which  contains  all  the  tin,  because 
the  tin  must  be  reduced  from  it 

When  the  percentage  of  tin  only  is  to  be  determined  with  the 
blowpipe  in  an  alloy  consistuig  of  tin  and  copper,  the  tin  must  first 
be  oxidized,  according  to  the  method  described  on  p.  448,  and  in  this 
state  carefully  separated  from  the  copper  by  means  of  a  glass  made 
up  of  soda,  borax,  and  silica.  The  glass  containing  the  tin  is  then 
pulverized,  mixed  with  about  fifty  milligr.  of  soda,  put  in  a  cylinder 
of  soda-paper,  and  fused  in  a  lined  clay  crucible,  as  in  the  ordinary 
tin  assay.  After  the  fusion  the  tin  generally  contains  a  trace  of 
copper,  because,  during  the  separation  of  the  two  metals,  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  also  generally  taken  up  by 
the  glass.  The  resulting  tin  is  then  weighed,  and  the  percentage 
calculated. 
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7.  THE  OOBAIiT  AND  NIOKEIi  ASSAY. 

Among  the  minerals  containing  chiefly  cobalt  there  are  only  a 
few  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minerals  and 
ores  rich  in  nickel,  as  well  as  many  furnace  products,  such  as  the 
various  speisses,  which  occur  as  intermediate  products,  partly  in  the 
manufacture  of  smalt,  and  partly  in  smelting  niccoliferous  and  cobal- 
tiferous  silver  ores,  contain  more  or  less  cobalt. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  few  cases  where  either  of  these  metals  is 
to  be  quantitatively  determined  alone  in  a  substance,  but  they  must 
generally  be  both  determined  at  once.  Since  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed is  the  same  for  the  assays  of  both  metals,  their  assays  will  be 
described  in  common,  as  well  as  the  methods  by  which  any  copper, 
lead,  or  bismuth  present  can  be  simultaneously  determined. 

Cobalt  and  nickel  being  diflBcult  to  fuse,  cannot  be  separated  from 
their  compounds  with  the  blowpipe  in.  a  pure  metallic  state,  like 
silver,  gold,  lead,  etc. ;  but  both  can  be  determined  with  comparative 
ease  and  great  accuracy,  by  separating  them  in  combination  with 
arsenic.  The  method  rests  upon  the  fact,  stated  in  the  qualitative 
examination  for  iron  in  metallurgical  products,  p.  234,  et  seq. ;  that 
by  an  oxidizing  fusion,  with  borax  on  coal,  of  compounds  of  metallic 
arsenides  containing  cobalt  and  nickel,  the  arsenides  more  easily 
oxidized  than  arsenide  of  nickel  can  be  successively  slagged  off, 
according  to  their  oxidizability ;  so  that  from  a  substance  consisting 
of  arsenides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  and  after  separating  the  arsenide 
of  iron  and  any  excess  of  arsenic,  a  compound  of  the  arsenides  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  remains,  in  which  each  of  these  metals  is  combined 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  arsenic.  By  then  slagging  off  the  arsenide 
of  cobalt,  the  quantity  of  arsenide  of  nickel  can  be  determined,  and, 
consequently,  the  proportions  of  both  of  these  metals  can  be 
calculated. 

If  one  centner  of  such  a  substance,  containing  but  little  iron,  is 
fused  with  some  borax-glass  in  a  shallow  cavity  on  coal,  with  a 
powerful  R  F.,  or  within  the  blue  flame,  until  the  compound  assumes 
a  rotary  motion,  and  then  the  0.  F.  is  directed  immediately  upon  the 
fused  bead  of  borax,  the  arsenide  of  iron  oxidizes  first,  and,  when  a 
suitable  and  not  too  high  temperature  is  employed,  covers  the  free 
surface  of  the  metallic  compound  with  a  thin  crust  of  basic  arsenate 
of  iron ;  this  is  carried  intx)  the  borax-glass  through  the  motion  of 
the  metal,  and  is  immediately  dissolved,  while  part  of  the  arsenic 
combined  with  the  iron  and  other  metals  volatilizes,  as  can  be  per- 
ceived from  the  odor  of  the  fumes.    If  the  blast  is  stopped  when  the 
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surface  of  the  metallic  compound  becomes  bright,  and  is  no  longei 
covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide,  while  arsenic  fumes  still  arise,  and  the 
solidified  button  is  removed  from  the  still  soft  slag,  the  latter  wiD 
have  a  black  color,  and  a  little  of  it  fused  with  borax  on  platinum 
wire  in  the  0.  F.,  reacts  only  for  iron;  the  button,  however,  has 
become  coated  with  an  almost  black  crust  of  oxide  while  cooling. 
If  much  arsenide  of  iron  is  present,  one  fusion  with  borax  will  not 
suffice  to  separate  it,  and  it  is  thei  necessary  to  treat  the  buttoc 
with  fresh  borax,  until  it  becomes  bright  and  begins  to  gi\e  off 
arsenic  fumes;  after  each  fusion  the  solidified  button  is  removed 
from  the  saturated  borax-glass  and  thrown  into  water,  so  that  the 
still  adherent  slag  may  crack  off  and  be  easily  separated  by  rubbing 
between  the  fingers  or  in  paper.  When  this  button,  freed  from  slag, 
is  kept  in  fusion  in  a  shallow  cavity  on  coal,  with  a  feeble  B.  F.,  so 
as  to  remain  fiuid  and  with  a  bright  surface,  until  the  fumes  of  the 
arsenic  cease  to  rise,  a  constant  compound  results,  consisting  of 
arsenides  of  nickels  (Ni*  As  =  39.27  As  and  60.73  Ni),  and  arsenide 
of  cobalt*  (Co*  As  =  38.46  As  and  61.54  Co).  By  further  fusing 
the  button  with  borax,  just  as  in  separating  the  arsenide  of  iron,  the 
arsenide  of  cobalt  is  oxidized  to  basic  arsenate  of  cobalt,  and  dissolved 
in  the  borax,  while  only  a  slight  arsenic  odor  can  be  perceived  if  the 
excess  of  arsenic  had  been  fully  removed.  Upon  employing  the 
same  heat  as  was  used  in  oxidizing  the  iron,  the  surface  of  the  button 
appears  bright,  but  if  the  temperature  sinks  somewhat,  a  film  appears 
occasionally,  whicli  passes  quickly  away;  the  blast  being  interrupted, 
the  borax-glass  shows  a  smalt  blue  color  when  pinched  out  and  drawn 
into  threads.  The  separation  of  the  cobalt  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  iron,  and  until  it  is  all  gone  the  solidified  button  is  always 
covered  with  a  black  crust  of  oxide,  as  after  the  separation  of  the 
iron.  The  brightening  of  the  button  continues,  however,  on  adding 
fresh  borax  and  using  a  proper  heat,  so  long  as  the  arsenide  of  cobalt 
is  present;  but  when  all  of  the  cobalt  is  separated,  and  the  arsenide 
of  nickel  begins  to  oxidize,  a  film  of  basic  arsenate  of  nickel  forms, 
which  moves  slowly  about  on  the  surface,  and  is  finally  dissolved  by 
the  borax,  and  this  lasts  as  long  as  the  oxidizing  process  is  continued, 
and  the  borax-glass  can  take  up  the  arsenate.  To  observe  this 
exactly,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  proper  tempeiature; 
wlien  the  heat  is  too  strong,  stronger  than  in  the  oxidation  of  the 
cobalt,  even  pure  arsenide  of  nickel  may  easily  show  a  bright  surface 


♦  The  German   terms  viertel-arsennickd   and  viertd-anenkobalt    may    he    rendered 
tdrarseniJe  of  nickeJ  and  tetrarsenide  of  cobalt. 
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when  fluid.  If  the  blast  is  stopped  so  soon  as  the  phenomenon  above 
described  can  be  distinctly  perceived,  and  a  part  of  the  glass  immedi- 
ately pinched  out  and  slowly  raised,  remaining  still  connected  with 
the  main  portion,  it  appears  generally  rather  violet  than  blue  against 
the  daylight,  provided  it  is  not  too  strongly  colored  with  cobalt.  If 
all  the  cobalt  had  been  separated  before,  the  glass  would  only  appear 
pale  brown,  but  this  brown  with  the  blue  of  the  cobalt  causes  the 
violet  color.  On  the  surface  of  the  remain  in  sr  arsenide  of  nickel, 
beside  the  purple  glass,  is  seen  an  apple-greeu  nim  of  basic  arsenate 
of  nickel,  which  also  indicates  that  only  Ni*  As  remains.  The  Co*  As 
is  completely  slagged  off,  while  the  Ni*  As  retains  none  of  the 
arsenic  from  it,  and  therefore  both  metals  can  be  quantitatively 
determined  in  their  compounds.  The  loss  of  nickel  is  only  unim- 
portant with  proper  care.  Even  in  cases  where  much  nickel  is 
present,  the  whole  surface  of  the  button  must  be  covered  with  the 
apple-green  film,  and  the  borax  appear  slightly  colored  with  oxide  of 
nickel,  in  order  that  the  loss  shall  amount  to  0.5  milligr. 

The  nickel  is  not  so  easily  determined  in  compounds  containing 
copper,  which  is  generally  combined  with  sulphur  and  remains  with 
the  arsenide  of  nickel,  while  the  other  ingredients  usually  occurring 
with  arsenide  of  cobalt  and  nickel  can  be  separated  before  determin- 
ing those  metals.  Such  a  compound  is  the  speiss  which  separates 
as  a  special  product  in  smelting  argentiferous  lead  ores,  when  silver 
ores  containing  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  are  smelted  with  them.  It 
consists,  p.  221,  chiefly  of  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  in 
varying  proportions,  mingled  or  combined  with  more  or  less  of  the 
sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  etc.  To  assay  such  a  substance  for 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  the  copper  must  likewise  be  combined 
with  arsenic,  and  any  lead  or  bismuth  separated  by  means  of  iron. 
The  arsenides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  can  then  be  successively 
separated  from  the  copper  by  an  oxidizing  fusion  with  borax,  and 
under  certain  conditions  with  considerable  precision. 

The  arsenide  of  copper  is  transformed  into  Cu*  As  =  28.31  As  and 
71.69  Cu,  while  the  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  pass  into  the 
tetrarsenides.  While  separating  the  more  easily  oxidizable  arsenides 
of  cobalt  and  nickel  with  borax,  the  proportion  of  the  arsenic  to  the 
copper  remains  constant  only  so  long  as  the  arsenide  of  copper  is 
combined  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  arsenide  of  nickel.  As 
soon  as  more  of  the  arsenide  of  nickel  is  slagged  off  some  arsenic 
volatilizes  from  the  copper,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  pure  copper  from  the  weight  of  the  remaining  arsenide 
of  copper,  or  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  arsenide  of  nickel  slag- 


e.. 
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ged  off.  A  very  satisfactory  result  is,  however,  obtained  if,  after 
separating  the  arsenide  of  cobalt  and  determining  the  cobalt,  there 
is  added  to  the  compound  of  Ni*  As  and  Ou*  As,  in  which  the 
amount  of  copper  must  not  exceed  that  of  the  nickel,  a  gold  button 
sixty  to  one  hundred  milligr.  in  weight,  according  to  the  amoant  of 
copper.  The  slagging  of  the  arsenide  of  nickel  is  then  continued, 
until  all  the  arsenide  of  nickel  and  the  arsenic  combined  with  the 
copper  are  completely  removed,  and  the  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  shows 
a  bright  surface,  with  the  bluish-green  color  peculiar  to  melting  gold, 
as  well  as  copper,  while  the  button  remains  bright  on  cooling. 

As  arsenide  of  nickel  is  slagged  off  very  slowly  with  borax,  salt  of 
phosphorus  is  best  employed,  and  the  process  performed  just  as  in 
the  separation  of  the  arsenide  of  cobalt  from  arsenide  of  nickel.  The 
outer  flame  is  directed  immediately  upon  the  glass,  with  only  a  feeble 
blast,  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  the  button;  the 
arsenide  of  nickel  is  gradually  converted  into  basic  arsenate  and  dis- 
solves in  the  glass,  which  it  colors  pure  yellow.  When  the  first  por- 
tion of  salt  of  phosphorus  is  saturated  the  button  is  taken  out, 
cooled  in  water,  freed  from  slag,  and  treated  with  a  fresh  portion, 
until  its  surface  ceases  to  be  covered  with  a  film  of  oxide  and  begins 
to  show  the  bluish-green  color;  the  last  portions  of  arsenide  of 
nickel  are  then  preferably  separated  by  means  of  borax,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  slagging  of  the  copper,  while  at  the  same  time  the  still 
remaining  arsenic  is  volatilized.  If  the  cupriferous  gold  button 
shows  a  clean,  metallic,  lustrous  surface,  and  can  be  beaten  out  when 
cold  without  cracking,  it  is  weighed,  and  the  copper  determined  from 
the  increase  in  weight. 

To  determine  the  nickel,  the  amount  of  arsenic  belonging  to  the 
copper,  which  was  combined  as  Cu*  As  with  the  Ni*  As,  must  be  cal- 
culated, and  also  the  amount  of  Ni*  As  remaining  after  deducting 
the  arsenide  of  copper.  From  this  the  amount  of  nickel  can  be 
easily  calculated,  as  shown  in  the  example  given  below. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  in  calculating  the  amounts  of  the  metals 
from  the  weighed  arsenides,  their  composition  is  taken  as  follows: 

Co*  As 61.5  •/•  cobalt, 

Ni*  As 60.7  •/•  nickel, 

Cu'  As 71.7  •/#  copper. 

A  proof  that  nickel  and  cobalt,  treated  as  described,  form  constant  compounds  with 
arsenic,  in  which  4  atoms  Co  or  Ni  are  combined  with  1  atom  As,  is  obtained  by 
treating  the  purest  shitterudite  for  the  cobalt  ond  pure  ntccolite  (copper  nickel)  for  the 
nickel. 

Skuttemdite  (Co'^  As')  contains  78.95  As  and  21.05  Co,  with  perhaps  2V«  Go 
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replaced  bj  Ni  and  Fe.  One  ctr.  of  this  mineral,  powdered  and  mixed  with  about  50 
milligr.  soda  and  15  milligr.  borax-glass,  is  treated  in  a  soda-paper  cylinder  on  coal 
with  the  R.  F.,  until  all  the  metallic  parts  hare  united  to  a  button,  when  the  trifling 
amount  of  iron  goes  into  the  flux  and  most  of  the  arsenic  volatilizes.  Any  sulphur 
present  goes  into  the  flux,  causing  it  mostly  to  sink  into  the  coal.  The  button  is 
removed  from  the  coal,  freed  fh>m  slag,  and  fused  on  another  coal,  in  a  not  too  shallow 
cavity,  with  the  R.  F.,  until  no  more  arsenic  volatilizes.  There  remains  a  compound 
weighing  about  33  milligr  Too  strong  a  flame  may  cause  mechanical  loss  through 
sputtering ;  the  flame  should  be  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  button  fluid  and  bright. 

The  remaining  compound  of  arsenic  and  cobalt  gives  the  clearest  proof  that,  of  the 
78.95  milligr.  of  arsenic  present,  2^  parts  =  65.8  milligr.,  have  been  volatilized,  and  only 
^  part  =  13.16  milligr.,  remain  with  the  cobalt  and  the  little  nickel,  in  a  combination  of 

1  atom  =  38.46  As,  with 
4  atoms  =  61.54  Co. 

Disregarding  the  nickel,  the  remaining  button  would  contain— 

100  :  61.54  : :  33  :  20.3  milligr.  cobalt; 

a  result  nearly  corresponding  with  the  composition  of  pure  skutterudite  as  given  above. 

By  treating  this  button  with  borax  on  coal  in  a  feeble  O.  F.,  adding  fresh  portions  of 

borax  until  it  was  a  little  colored  with  nickel,  and  then  weighing  the  remaining  button, 

the  amount  of  Co^  As  would  be  found  by  the  loss  in  weight.   Suppose  that  2.5  milligr. 

Ni^  As  remain  after  this  treatment,  then  33  —  2.5  =  30.5  milligr.  Co^  As  have  been 

61.5  X  30.5 
separated,  containing  — r^^ =  18.7  milligr.  {or  p.  c)  Co. 

60.7  X  2.5 
To  calculate  the  nickel  in  the  remaining  2.5  milligr.  Ni*  As,  we  have     '  ,qq 

=  1.5  milligr.  uickcl. 

Pore  niccolite  consists  of 

1  atom   =  56.4  As, 

2  atoms  =  43.6  Ni. 

GeneraUy,  there  is  about  1  p.  c  of  foreign  bodies,  as  Co,  Fe,  Fb,  Bi,  and  S.  On 
treating  1  ctr.  with  50  milligr.  borax-glass,  first  with  the  R.  F.,  and  then  with  the  O.  F., 
until  the  arsenide  of  nickel  begins  to  oxidize,  then  stopping  the  blast  immediately, 
freeing  the  button  from  slag,  and  fusing  it  alone  on  coal  with  a  moderate  R.  F.,  until 
the  arsenic  fumes  cease,  a  button  weighing  only  about  71  milligr.  results,  and  it  has 
therefore  lost  about  29  Vt .  The  chief  loss  is  caused  by  the  nickel  yielding  half  of  its 
arsenic.  Since  niccolite  contains  56.4  Vt  As,  about  28  parts  volatilize  and  the  rest 
remains  with  the  nickel  as  Ni^  As,  a  constant  compound  consisting  of— 

1  atom  =  39.27  As, 
4  atoms  =  60.73  Ni. 

Remembering  that  the  niccolite  generally  contains  a  few  foreign  ingredients,  and  there> 
fore  lost  by  the  previous  treatment  29  p.  c.  of  its  weight,  we  find  this  loss  to  consist  of— 

27.4  =  As  combined  with  the  nickel, 
0.6  =  As  combined  with  cobalt  and  iron, 
1.0  =  Co,  Fe,  Pb,  Bi,  and  S. 

29.0 

The  remaining  71  */•  of  arsenide  of  nickel  must  then  correspond  nearly  to  the  compo> 
dtioii  in*  Aa.    Pure  niccolite  contains  43.6  p.  c  Ni,  and  therefore,  disregarding  the 
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txifling  impurities,  there  b  in  the  remdning  71  p.  c.  arsenide  of  nickel  71 —  4S.6  =  S7^ 
p.  c.  As,  and  the  following  ratios  result : 

71  :  27.4  : :  100  :  38.6  As, 
71  :  43.6  : :  100  :  61.4  Ki. 

These  correspond  nearly  with  the  composition  of  pare  Ni^  As,  making  allowanoe  fa 
the  imparities  and  the  trifling  loss  of  nickel  in  the  borax. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE  C0BALTIFER0U8  AND  NICOOLLFEROUS  SUB- 
STANCES ACCORDING  TO  THEIB   CHEMICAL  CHARACTBR8. 

The  substances  to  be  assayed  for  cobalt,  nickel,  and  in  many  cases 
also  copper,  lead,  or  bismuth,  may  be  classified,  with  respect  to  the 
methods  to  be  pursued,  as  follows: 

A.  Those  containing  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metallic  state  com- 
bined with  arsenic,  frequently  mixed  with  other  arsenides,  and  some- 
times with  trifling  quantities  of  metallic  sulphides,  but  free  from 
•copper. 

B.  Those  containing  cobalt  and  nickel,  with  perhaps  other  meiais, 
partly  combined  with  arsenic  and  partly  with  sulphur,  or  else  with 
sulphur  alone,  but  containing  an  admixture  of  more  or  less  metallic 
sulphides,  or  earthy  constituents. 

C.  Those  in  which  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  oxidized  state,  com- 
bined with  arsenic  or  other  acids,  or  with  other  metallic  oxides, 
and  sometimes  also  water,  form  a  prevailing,  or  only  an  accessory 
ingredient. 

jD.  Such  as  consist  chiefly  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  alone. 
E.  Those  consisting  of  alloys,  or  metallic  sulphides  and  arsenides 
in  which  more  copper  than  nickel  is  present. 

A.  Assay  for  Oobalt,  Nickel,  and,  if  necessary,  Bismuth,  in  Minerals,  Ores, 
and  Products,  which  contain  the  Oobalt  and  Nickel  in  the  metallic 
state  combined  with  Arsenic,  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  other 
metallic  arsenides,  and  also  sometimes  with  very  trifling  quantities 
of  metallic  sulphides,  but  are  free  from  Copper. 

Here  belong,  among  minerals,  the  compounds  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
with  arsenic,  mentioned  on  i)p.  236  and  242 ;  among  metallurgical 
products,  the  cobalt  apeiss  from  the  smalt  works  and  the  nickel 
spetss  obtained  directly  by  smelting  cobaltiferous  nickel  ores  or  nic- 
coliferous  cobalt  ores. 

With  substtmces  containing  no  bismuth,  or  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  trifling  amount  of  it  present,  the  first  opera- 
tion of  fusing  the  assay  with  a  suitable  flux  can  be  performed  in 
two  ways :  either  in  a  coal  crucible,  as  in  the  silver  assay,  or  in  ar 
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onlined  clay  crucible,  as  in  the  lead  and  bismuth  assays.  By  the 
latter  method  the  mechanical  loss  attendant  on  mixing,  wrapping 
up,  and  fusing  the  assay  is  entirely  avoided,  and  with  cobaltiferous 
substances  containing  little  or  no  iron  there  cannot  well  be  any 
oxidation  of  the  cobalt  during  the  fusion,  while  the  presence  of 
earthy  constituents  also  does  no  harm ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  used  when  arsenide  of  cobalt  prevails  in  the  assay,  on  account  of 
the  difficult  fusibility  of  this  compound. 

The  fusion  on  coal  or  in  a  coal  crucible  is  performed  on  one  ctr. 
of  the  substance,  which  is  mixed  in  the  agate  mortar  with — 

50  milligr.  soda,  and 
15       **       borax-glass, 

transferred  to  a  soda-paper  cylinder  and  then  treated  with  a  pure, 
moderate  R  F.,  until  the  flux  has  become  a  slag  and  the  metallic 
particles  have  united  to  a  button. 

The  soda  not  only  forms  an  easily-fusible  slag  with  the  borax, 
furthering  the  rapid  union  of  the  metallic  parts  and  the  separation 
of  any  sulphur,  while  it  takes  up  some  iron  as  protoxide,  but  it  also 
prevents  the  easy  oxidation  of  the  cobalt  when  a  pure  R  F.  is  used. 
The  resulting  metallic  button  is  freed  from  slag  by  cooling  it  in 
water,  and  then  all  iron  must  be  removed  from  it  before  the  Co*  As 
and  Ni*  As  can  be  formed.  The  button  is  therefore  fused  in  a 
cavity  on  coal  with  a  moderate  R  F.,  when,  if  no  iron  is  present,  it 
speedily  shows  a  bright  surface  and  assumes  a  rotary  motion.  In 
this  case  it  is  kept  fused  until  the  fumes  of  arsenic  cease,  when  the 
Mast  is  stopped  and  the  button  weighed ;  the  weight  gives  the  sum 
of  the  (Co  Ni)*  As.  During  the  operation,  by  which  any  trifling 
admixture  of  bismuth  is  also  volatilized,  the  blast  must  be  just 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  button  fluid  and  bright,  since  it  may 
easily  spit  with  too  high  a  heat.  If  the  button  contains  iron  it  does 
not  show  a  bright  surface,  but  is  quickly  covered  with  a  film  of 
oxide,  when  borax-glass  must  be  added  and  the  usually  trifling 
amount  of  iron  slagged  off",  according  to  p.  475,  until  the  button 
shows  a  perfectly  bright  surface.  A  little  cobalt  is  unavoidably  lost 
by  slagging  with  the  last  portions  of  the  iron  ;  but  the  iron  must  be 
completely  removed,  or  it  is  impossible  to  volatilize  entirely  the 
excess  of  arsenic ;  the  button  is  then  heated  alone,  as  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  (Co  Ni)*  As  weighed. 

The  cobalt  is  next  slagged  off",  according  to  p.  476,  until  finally 
Ni^  As  alone  remains.  This  compound  is  weighed  and  the  amount 
of  Co*  As  obtained  by  difference,  according  to  the  example  on  p.  479. 
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When  experience  is  wanting  in  regard  to  the  proper  temperatora 
and  tlie  various  phenomena  of  this  assay,  the  resulting  button  maj 
be  again  fused  with  a  little  borax  on  coal  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
melted  glass  examined,  to  see  whether  it  is  colored  brownish  bj 
oxide  of  nickel,  or  violet  from  a  mixture  of  some  cobalt  remaining 
or  only  blue  from  oxide  of  cobalt  In  the  latter  case  the  button 
must  be  again  weighed  and  the  amounts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  reck- 
oned anew,  provided  that  all  cobalt  is  now  really  separated. 

When  treating  smaltite  or  cobalt  speiss,  which  often  contain  so 
much  arsenide  of  cobalt,  that  one  fusion  is  not  sufficient,  the  blast 
must  be  stopped  when  the  borax-glass  appears  to  be  saturated  in  the 
first  fusion,  freed  from  the  slag  in  water,  and  treated  with  fresh 
borax-glass,  until  all  cobalt  is  removed,  or  the  glass  is  again  satu- 
rated. In  the  former  case,  that  is,  when  apple-green  spots  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  solidified  button,  the  slag  is  removed  and  the 
button  weighed ;  in  the  other  case,  the  cooled  button  is  covered  on 
the  surface  with  a  gray  or  dirty-yellow  film  of  oxide,  and  the  fusion 
must  be  repeated  with  a  third  and  not  too  large  portion  of  borax- 
glass,  the  operation  being  continued  with  fresh,  but  constantly 
decreasing  portions  of  borax -glass,  until  all  of  the  arsenide  of  cobalt 
is  removed. 

If  the  borax-glass,  after  saturation,  were  further  treated  with  the 
blue  flame,  the  arsenide  of  cobalt  iu  the  button  would  indeed  grad- 
ually oxidize,  but  portions  of  it  would  be  reduced  again  from  the 
glass  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  glowing  coal,  and  the  oxidizing 
process  would  only  be  prolonged.  It  is  therefore  better  to  remove 
the  last  of  the  cobalt  with  fresh  borax-glass. 

If  the  assay  contains  a  notable  amount  of  silver,  this  must  be 
determined  and  deducted  from  the  arsenide  of  nickel  as  sulphide  of 
silver,  in  which  state  it  occurs  in  the  arsenide,  before  the  nickel  can 
be  calculated.  For  tliis  purpose  the  button  is  fused  with  enough 
test  lead  and  some  borax -glass  on  coal,  and  then  cupelled  according 
to  p.  417,  et  seq.  The  resulting  silver  is  reckoned  as  sulphide  of 
silver,  100  parts  of  Ag  yielding  115  parts  Ag  S. 

When  the  substance  is  to  be  fused  in  a  clay  crucible  instead  of  a 
coal  crucible,  the  weighed  amount  is  placed  in  it  and  freed  from  the 
excess  of  arsenic,  if  considerable,  by  gentle  ignition,  according  to  p. 
459,  until  no  more  fumes  are  observed.  To  the  mass,  which  is  gen- 
erally sintered  together,  three  hundred  milligr.  of  the  fluxing  and 
reducing  agent  are  added,  without  mixing  it  with  the  substance^ 
and  then  a  cover  of  three  spoonfuls  of  salt,  as  in  the  lead  and  bis- 
muth assays.     The  fusion  is  conducted  just  as  in  those  assays,  and 
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yields  a  perfectly  fluid  slag,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  button 
of  metallic  arsenides  at  the  bottom,  when  the  coal  cover  is  removed. 
After  breaking  open  the  cold  crucible^  the  button  is  treated  on  coal, 
according  to  p.  481.  when  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  is  at  once 
ascertained,  and  the  assay  completed  as  there  directed* 

To  determine  bismuth  at  the  same  time,  the  substance,  freed  from 
excess  of  arsenic,  is  fused  in  the  clay  crucible  with  the  flux  and 
reducing  agent,  and  an  addition  of  iron  and  silver,  as  directed  for 
the  quantitative  bismuth  assay,  p.  459.  The  combination  of  arsen- 
ides of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  which  has  been  more  or  less  broken 
up  in  separating  the  bismuthiferous  silver,  either  between  paper  on 
the  anvil,  or  in  the  steel  mortar,  is  fused  on  coal,  or  in  a  coal  cruci- 
ble, in  the  E.  F.,  with  soda  and  borax-glass,  to  a  button,  which  is 
treated  as  before.  The  amount  of  iron  being  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  metallic  iron,  two  or  more  portions  of  borax-glass  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  all  the  arsenide  of  iron  from  the 
arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

To  show  how  accarately  cobalt,  nickel,  and  bismuth  may  be  determined  in  a  tab- 
Btance  consbting  mainlj  of  metallic  arsenides  with  an  admixture  of  native  bismuth,  the 
following  example  is  given  : 

100  milligr.  doanthite  ( WeissnickeUdes)  jfrom  Schneebeig,  pure  and  fine  from  bis- 
muth, was  powdered  and  mixed  in  a  clay  crucible,  with 
15      "         metallic  bismuth,  also  powdered, 
and  the  excess  of  arsenic  removed,  according  to  p.  459. 
To  the  nearly-fused  mass  were  added — 

SO  milligr.  iron  in  one  piece, 
102      "       silver, 

300      "       fluxing  and  reducing  agent, 
S  spoonfols  salt,  as  a  cover. 

The  fusion  yielded  a  button  which  showed  on  its  surface  a  sharply-defined  line,  and 
eonld  be  so  easily  separated,  that  the  bismuthiferous  silver  was  obtained  almost  pure. 
It  was  carefully  melted  with  borax,  according  to  p.  460.  freed  from  slag,  and  found  to 
weigh  117  milligr.,  and  therefore  contained  117— 102  =  15  milligr.  bismuth 

The  metallic  arsenides  and  the  little  slag  from  the  bismuthiferous  silver  button  were 
fused  with  a  small  amount  of  soda  in  a  coal  crucible,  the  resulting  button  freed  finom 
arsenide  of  iron,  as  before  directed,  the  excess  of  arsenic  volatilized,  and  the  button 
weighed.  It  weighed  46  milligr.  Some  of  the  nickel  in  cloanthite  is  generally  replaced 
by  cobalt,  and  the  button  was  therefore  treated  with  borax-glass,  according  to  p.  475 
by  which  4  milligr.  Co^  As  were  removed.    The  button  therefore  consisted  of— 

46  -  4  =  42  milligr.  Ni«  As,  ^-ith  ^2lJ^Jl  =  25.5  miUigr.  Ni, 

61.5x4 
And  4      ••       Co*  As,  with      ^^^     =    2.8      "       Co; 

Vefaig  about  28  milligr.  nickel  and  cobalt  together,  which  corresponds  with  the  eom 
podtion  of  cloanthite. 
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BL  Assay  for  Cobalt  and  Nickel,  and,  if  required,  lor  IfSad,  Btmrath,  of 
Copper  at  the  same  time,  in  BSinerala,  Ores,  and  Prodncts  containing 
Cobalt  and  Nickel,  with  perhaps  other  metals,  combined  partly  with 
Arsenic  and  partly  with  Sulphur,  or  entirely  with  Sulphur,  and  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of  other  metallic 
sulphides  or  earthy  matters. 

In  this  class  are  included,  among  minerals:  cobalfitey  glaucodotj 
danaite,  cobaltic  arsenopyrite,  gersdorffite,  amoiiite,  st/epaoriie,  lin- 
naeitey  millerife,  grananite,  and  pentlandite;  further,  all  cobaU  and 
nickel  ores  dressed  on  the  large  scale,  generally  mixed  with  earthy 
gangues  and  containing  frequently  mispickel  or  iron  pyrites,  and 
more  rarely  copper  pyrites;  among  metallurgical  products:  le^ 
ifpeisses,  which  contain,  besides  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  much 
arsenide  of  iron  and  several  metallic  sulphides;  also  niceoU/erous Skni 
oabaUiferotis  lead  matt  and  Rohsteiiu 

Dressed  ores  containing  arsenides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  with 
only  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  earthy  ingredients,  can  be  fused 
immediately  in  a  clay  crucible,  according  to  p.  480 ;  if,  howerer,  they 
are  not  free  from  an  admixture  of  pyrites  and  mispickel,  as  well  as 
sulphides  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  lead,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  a  simple  test  on  coal,  they  must,  like  the  other  sulphur  compounds 
above  named,  be  completely  roasted  on  a  clay  capsule,  according  to 
p.  430  ;  at  first  alone,  but  afterward,  when  they  cease  to  evolve  any 
odor,  with  fifty  to  sixty  milligr.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
triturated  in  the  mortar  witli  the  roasted  assay.  The  resulting  oxide 
must  be  converted  into  arsenides  by  a  large  addition  of  metallic 
arsenic,  which  can  be  done  in  a  clay  crucible,  or  in  a  tube  closed  at 
one  end. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  metallic  oxides  into  metallic  arsenides, 
or  the  'uirsenicizingy^  can  be  done  outside  of  the  laboratory  it  is 
performed  as  follow^s:  the  roasted  powder  is  mixed  in  the  agate  mor- 
tar witli  one  hundred  milligr.  of  pulverized  metallic  arsenic*  and 
poured  into  tlie  clay  crucible,  which  is  also  to  be  used  for  the  subse- 
quent fusion.  This  is  set  on  an  iron  wire  ring  in  a  square  coal  fixed 
in  the  coal-holder,  as  described  for  the  fusion  of  the  lead  assay, 
p.  451 ;  the  crucible  is  then  covered  with  a  clay  capsule  and  the 
whole  with  a  perforated  coal  cover.  The  coal-holder  is  kept  at  some 
distance  from  the  lamp  and  the  hot  products  of  combustion  directed 
into  the  interior  of  the  coal,  when  the  crucible  becomes  so  strongly 

*  A  less  quantity  is  not  admissible,  as  the  desired  resalt  might  not  then  be  attained 
owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  arsenic. 
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beated  that  the  arsenic  begins  to  sublime  and  exerts  a  reducing  action 
on  the  free  metallic  oxides  and  basic  arsenates,  forming  arsenous  acid 
ftnd  suboxide  of  arsenic,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  into  arsen- 
ides those  metals  which  have  a  tendency  to  combine  with  it.  The 
crucible  is  heated  to  low  redness,  so  as  to  volatilize  the  excess  of 
arsenio,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  without  access  of  air,  and  to  sinter y 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  fuse  together,  the  metallic  arsenides 
Formed.  When  the  excess  of  arsenic  is  expelled  the  iron  wire  with 
the  covered  crucible  is  removed  from  the  coal,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
melted  le^d  assay,  and  placed  on  a  stand  to  cool,  with  the  cover  still  on. 

When  the  arsenicizing  must  be  performed  in  the  laboratory  the 
mixture  of  ore,  etc.,  with  metallic  arsenic  is  placed  in  the  mixing 
capsule  and  thence  transferred  to  a  perfectly  dry  glass  tube,  closed 
ftt  one  end,  and  gradually  heated  to  glowing  over  the  spirit-lamp. 
As  before,  the  oxides  and  arsenates  are  converted  into  arsenides, 
while  the  excess  of  arsenic  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  cool  part 
of  the  tube.  When  cold  the  tube  is  cut  with  a  file  close  under  the 
Bublimate,  broken  off,  and  the  metallic  arsenides,  which  generally 
form  a  dark,  yellowish -gray  powder,  poured  into  the  clay  crucible 
destined  for  the  fusion,  while  the  tube  is  cleaned  into  it  with  the 
spatula  and  brush  and  the  assay  charged  as  will  be  directed  below. 

By  either  process  the  arsenicizing  yields  metallic  arsenides  con- 
listing;  in  presence  of  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  sesquioxide 
rf  iron,  and  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  of  Co'  As,  Ni'  As, 
On*  As,  and  compounds  of  lead  or  bismuth  with  indefinite  proportions 
rf  arsenic;  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  chiefly  converted  into  Fe'  As 
md  partly  into  proto- sesquioxide,  while  sulphate  of  lead  is  changed 
to  sulphide.  Any  oxide  of  zinc  remains  unchanged,  but  is  reduced 
by  the  subsequent  fusion  of  the  assay  and  volatilized  during  the  treat- 
ment of  the  metallic  arsenides  on  coal.  If  the  roasted  assay  contained 
EKjids  of  antimony  they  are  reduced  and  changed  to  arsenides  of  anti- 
mony of  uncertain  composition ;  although  these  pass  into  the  button 
of  metallic  arsenides  formed  during  the  fusion,  they  are  volatilized 
while  treating  this  on  coal. 

One  centner  of  the  finely-pulverized  substance  to  be  assayed  Hav- 
ing, if  it  contains  metallic  sulphides,  been  roasted  thoroughly  and  the 
free  oxides  and  basic  arsenates  thus  formed  converted  into  arsenides, 
the  question  arises,  whether  the  substance  contains  lead  or  bismuth  ? 
If  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  by  testing  a  little  of  the  raw  substance 
on  coal,  these  metals  can  be  separated  during  the  fusion  and  quanti- 
tatively determined.  It  is  only  necessary,  as  directed  in  the  bismuth 
assay,  p.  459,  to  add  to  the  arsenides  in  the  crucible  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
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weighing  about  twenty  milligr.  and  an  exactly  weighed  amount  of 
mlrer,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  milligr.,  so  that  an  alloy  of  bismutk 
or  lead  and  silver  is  obtained  during  the  fusion,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  amount  of  lead  or  bismuth  can  be  ascertained.  If  the 
substance  contains  none  of  these  metals,  or  only  an  unimportant 
amount,  which  can  be  volatilized  during  the  separation  of  the 
arsenide  of  iron  and  the  excess  of  arsenic  on  coal,  p,  481,  the  iron 
and  silver  are  omitted,  and  the  following  substances  at  once  added 
to  the  substance  already  in  the  crucible : 

300  milligr.  fluxing  and  reducing  agent,  which  is  pressed 
down  somewhat  with  the  spoon, 
3  spoonfuls  of  salt  as  a  cover. 

The  fusion  is  conducted  as  in  the  lead  assay,  p.  455,  and  the  heat  must 
be  ratliL-r  strong  toward  the  end,  so  as  to  collect  the  arsenide  to  one 
button.  After  continuing  the  proper  temperature  for  five  or  six  minutes 
the  arsenides  collect  in  ii  round  button  at  the  bottom,  while  the  earthy 
matters  and  the  oxides  which  do  not  separate  in  the  metallic  state 
are  completely  slagged  otf.  If  iron  and  silver  had  been  added  to  sep- 
anite  any  lead  or  bismuth,  the  iron  passes  into  the  metallic  arsenides, 
and  the  lead  or  bismuth  forms  an  alloy  with  the  silver,  which  joins 
with  the  arsenides  to  one  l)ntton,  but  only  forms  an  adherent  part  of 
it,  and  can  easily  be  mechanically  separated,  as  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  bismuth  assay,  p.  459. 

If  the  substance  contains  more  nickel  than  cobalt  the  metallic 
arsenides  unite  very  easily  to  a  button,  but  otherwise,  the  union  is 
more  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  cobalt  exceeds  the  nickel.  A 
coml:)ination  of  arsenides  of  iron  and  cobalt,  however,  also  fuses  easily, 
and  as  these  two  arsenides  can  be  separated  without  any  important 
loss  of  cobalt,  the  evil  mentioned  can  be  remedied  by  combining  the 
arsenide  of  cobalt  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  arsenide  of  iron. 
This  is  done  by  adding  to  the  raw,  or  the  roasted  and  arsenicized 
substance,  according  to  the  cobalt  present,  ten  to  twenty  milligr.  of 
iron,  in  case  none  had  been  added  to  separate  any  bismuth. 

When  the  substance  seems  very  poor  in  nickel  and  cobalt,  so  that 
it  wuukl  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly  fused  button,  some  collect- 
ing agent  must  be  employed,  which  can  be  easily  slagged  off  from 
the  arsenides  of  cobalt  and  nickel.  Arsenide  of  iron  serves  here  also. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  milligr.  of  arsenide  of  iron,  formed  directly  in  a 
clay  crucible  from  iron  filings  and  metallic  arsenic,  are  added  to  the 
substance  to  be  fused,  or  when  the  substance  is  arsenicized,  ten  to 
fifteen  milligr.  of  iron  filings  are  added  also,  in  order  that  the  nece* 
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ttry  amount  of  arsenide  of  iron  may  be  present  already.  The  filings 
ean  be  omitted  when  the  roasted  substance  contains  much  oxide  of 
iron,  which  secures  the  formation  of  arsenide,  but  a  bit  of  iron  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  silver  must  always  be  added  when  the  lead 
or  bismuth  is  to  be  determined. 

When  the  fusion  has  been  succossfuUy  accomplished,  i,  «.,  when  the 
slag  is  perfectly  fluid,  and  the  melted  button  can  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, unless  the  slag  contains  too  much  protoxide  of  iron,  or  coal, 
which  finally  oxidizes  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  alka- 
lies, the  crucible  is  set  aside  to  cool  on  its  stand ;  otherwise  the  assay 
must  be  kept  at  a  melting  heat  for  some  time  longer.  When  cool  the 
crucible  is  broken,  and  the  button  carefully  separated  from  the  slag 
on  the  anvil. 

If  silver  has  been  added,  the  alloy  is  separated  from  the  metallic 
arsenides  between  paper,  or  in  the  steel  mortar,  freed  from  adherent 
dag  with  borax,  p.  461,  and  the  lead  or  bismuth  determined  by  the 
increase  m  weight  The  arsenides  and  the  slag  last  removed  from 
the  alloy  are  fused  in  the  R.  F.  with  soda  and  the  metallic  arsenides 
separated,  as  given  on  p.  475.  The  substance  is  seldom  free  from 
nickel,  and  then  the  button  entirely  disappears  when  treated  with  fresh 
portions  of  borax-glass;  if  otherwise,  there  remains  a  button  wliich 
can  be  recognized  as  arsenide  of  nickel,  either  by  the  signs  given  on 
p.  470,  or  by  the  last  addition  of  borax,  even  when  it  only  weighs  one 
milligranmie.  If  everything  dissolves  in  the  borax,  the  cobalt  is  to 
be  calculated  from  the  weight  last  noted  down,  according  to  p.  479  ; 
but  if  a  little  button  of  arsenide  of  nickel  remains,  it  must  be  weighed, 
and  the  cobalt  reckoned  from  the  difference. 

When  the  substance  also  contains  coj)per,  this  will  be  present  in 
the  arsenical  compound,  which  is  then  separated  as  follows :  first,  the 
arsenide  of  iron  is  removed  with  borax,  according  to  p.  476;  any  zinc 
or  antimony  present  is  also  volatilized  at  the  same  time;  the  excess 
of  arsenic,  with  any  remaining  antimony,  is  volatilized  next,  and  the 
arsenide  weighed,  after  which  the  cobalt  is  removed,  leaving  a  com- 
pound of  arsenides  of  nickel  and  copper,  which  is  fused  with  eighty 
to  one  hundred  milligr.  gold,  the  nickel  separated  with  salt  of  phos- 
phorus, according  to  p.  478,  and  the  cupriferous  gold  weighed,  after 
which  the  amounts  of  the  metals  can  be  found  from  the  results  of 
the  respective  weighings. 

The  wet  way,  although  more  complicated,  may  also  be  used  for 
determining  the  copper  and  nickel  after  removing  the  cobalt.  The 
button  is  dissolved  in  a  test-glass  with  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  one  i)art  nitric  acid,  by  warming  it,  and 
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the  copper  and  arsenic  are  precipitated  with  solphoretted  hydrogen.^ 
The  sulphides  are  separated  by  filtration  from  the  solntion  contain- 
ing all  the  nickel,  washed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and  the 
clear  solution  warmed  in  a  porcelain  vessel  over  the  spirit-lamp  untfl 
all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven  off.  Some  sulphide  of  arsenic 
generally  separates,  which  must  be  removed  by  a  second  iltration, 
and  then  the  protoxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  with  not  too  concen- 
trated a  solution  of  potassa.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and  washed 
with  hot  water  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  ignited,  or  reduced  to  metallic 
nickel. 

In  the  former  case  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the  platinum 
capsule,  and  the  ashes  of  the  filter  added,  when  the  whole  is  strongly 
ignited  and  the  amount  of  nickel  deduced  from  the  weight  of  ihe 
protoxide,  after  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  ;  100  parts  of 
Ni  contain  78.38  parts  Ni.  The  ash  given  by  the  filter  must  be 
previously  determined ;  the  protoxide  of  nickel  should  not  follow  the 
magnet. 

In  the  second  case  the  dry  precipitate  and  the  filter  ash  are  mixed 

with — 

50  milligr.  soda^ 

25       "      borax-glass, 

and  a  weighed  gold  button,  and  treated  in  a  soda-paper  cylinder  on 
coal  with  the  R.  F.,  until  all  the  nickel  is  reduced  and  combined  with 
the  gold ;  the  amount  of  nickel  is  ascertained  from  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  gold  button. 

To  determine  the  copper,  the  washed  sulphides  are  dried  and 
gi-adually  heated  in  a  deep  porcelain  vessel,  p.  43,  Fig.  62,  over  the 
spirit-lamp,  so  strongly  that  all  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  volatilizes  and 
only  sulphide  of  copper  remains.  To  avoid  loss,  the  dry  precipitate 
is  first  transferred  to  the  vessel  and  then  the  filter  ash  added.  The 
heat  may  be  continued  until  most  of  the  sulphide  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  when  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  ceases,  six 
to  eight  times  as  much  dry  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  added,  brought 
to  fusion,  and  kept  so  at  a  moderate  red  heat  until  all  the  copper  is 
dissolved.  It  is  well  to  cover  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  platinum 
foil  durino;  this  operation.  The  cooled  mass  is  then  dissolved  by 
placing  the  vessel  with  its  contents  in  another  porcelain  vessel  half 
full  of  water  and  heating  it  well  over  the  lamp,  after  which  it  is 
filtered,  if  necessary,  the  solution  brought  to  boiling  heat,  and  the 

*  All  operations  where  this  gas  is  evolved  should  be  performed  without  the  Ubonk 
lory 
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oopper  precipitated  by  not  too  concentrated  a  solution  of  potassa.  It 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited, 
md  weighed  with  the  filter  ash.  After  deducting  the  ash  from  the 
weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  metallic  copper  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  reckoning  79.8  parts  of  copper  for  every  100  parts  of 
the  oxide  obtained.  The  result  is  more  reliable  when  the  oxide  oi 
copper  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  with  a  gold  button,  just  like 
the  nickel  above. 

When  one  of  the  substances  of  the  second  class  contains  a  notable 
amount  of  silver,  this  must  be  deducted,  either  as  sulphide  of  silver 
from  the  arsenide  of  nickel,  if  the  substance  was  fused  in  the  raw 
state  without  addition  of  iron  or  silver,  or  as  metallic  silver  from  the 
reduced  bismuth,  if  the  substance  was  roasted,  arsenicized,  and  fused 
with  iron  and  silver,  as  directed  in  the  bismuth  assay,  p.  460. 

Example, — A  lead  spdn  from  the  Freibeig  Smelting  Works,  enriched  by  concentra- 
tion for  nickel  and  cobalt,  bnt  stiU  very  impure,  was  found  by  qualitative  tests,  p.  392^ 
to  consbt  of  arsenides  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  and  sulphide  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,, 
and  antimony ;  the  trifling  amount  of  silver  was  neglected.  One  ctr.  being  roasted, 
arsenicized,  and  fused  with  the  flux  and  the  addition  of  about  twenty  milligr.  iron  and 
ninety  milligr.  sUver,  in  a  clay  crucible,  yielded  a  button  one  half  of  which  was  an  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead,  while  the  other  half  consisted  of  metallic  arsenides.  Being  detached 
in  the  steel  mortar,  and  properly  freed  from  slag,  the  alloy  weighed  93.5  milligr.,  and, 
therefore,  the  ninety  milligr.  silver  had  taken  up  3.5  milligr.  lead. 

The  arsenides  and  the  slag,  properly  treated  and  freed  from  arsenide  of  iron  and  the 
excess  of  arsenic,  yielded  a  combination  of  m  (Ni,  Co)*  As  +  n  Cu*  As,  which  weighed 
61.5  milligr.    After  removing  the  cobalt  the  button  weighed  48. ^  milligr.,  so  tliat  thir- 

teen  milligr.  Co*  As  were  removed,  giving  — ^— —  =  7.99  milligr.  cobalt.    If  the 

speiss  had  been  free  from  copper  the  nickel  could  now  have  been  also  determined,  but  it 

was  really  necessary  to  fuse  the  button  with  a  gold  button  weighing  85.6  milligr.,  when 

it  was  treated  as  directed  on  p.  47S,  and  yielded  a  button  weighing  93.9  niil]iy:r.     The 

speiss,  therefore,  contained  8.3  milligr.  copper.     To  determine  the  nickel,  this  copper 

was  reckoned  as  Cu*  As,  and  subtracted  from  the  combinkitlon  of  arsenides  of  nickel 

and  copper  that  had  been  found  to  weigh  48.5  milligr.    The  method  of  calculating  the 

Cu*  As  is  as  follows:  71.7  parts  Cu,  and  28.3  parts  As  form  100  Cu'  As,  the  8.3- 

100  X  8.3 
milligr.  copper  in  the  gold  correspond,  therefore,  to  — -  =  11.57  milligr.  Co 

As,  which  was  taken  at  11.6  milb'gr.  and  subtracted  from  4S.5,  leaving  36.9  milligr. 

jli«  As,  or  ^'^  ^rJ^'^  =  22.4  milligr.  nickel. 

The  speiss,  therefore,  contained  ^ 

22  4  per  cent,  nickel, 
7.9        "       cobalt, 
8.3        '*       copper, 
3.5         '*        lead. 
By  making  the  assay  according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  when  the  neces8ai7 
practice  has  been  acquired,  the  whole  examination  can  be  made  in  about  three  houn^ 
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•nd  th  3  results  obtained  will  agree  veiy  closely  with  thoee  anhred  al  bj  the  wet  m^, 
proTided  that  the  cobalt  and  nickel  hare  been  accorateljr  separated  in  the  wet  pncm. 


O.  Assay  for  Oobalt  and  Niokel  in  BSinerals,  Ores,  and  Prodnots  coa- 
taining  Nickel  and  Oobalt  in  the  oxidized  state,  combined  with 
sulphurio,  arsenic,  or  silioio  aoids,  or  other  metallio  ozidea,  and 
occasionally  with  water  at  the  same  time. 

This  class  includes,  among  minerals  and  ores,  bieberitey  ert/thriU, 
earthy  cobalt  bloom,  lavendulan,  7nore?wsit€y  emerald  nickel^  annaber* 
gite,  roftisite,  genthitey  pimelite,  earthy  cobalty  and  cobali  and  nickel 
ores  roasted  on  a  large  scale ;  among  products,  speisses  roasted  on  a 
large  scale,  smalt,  cobaltiferous  and  niccoliferous  slags  which  M 
from  relining  the  slags  and  from  other  smelting  operations  and  con« 
tain  very  little  or  no  copper. 

Erythrite,  cobalt  bloom,  and  annabergite  (nickel  ochre)  contain 
more  arsenic  than  is  required  to  convert  all  the  cobalt  and  nickel 
into  (Co,  Ni)*  As  during  the  reducing  fusion  to  unite  them  into  one 
button,  from  which  the  amount  of  each  of  these  metals  may  then  be 
determined;  the  arsenide  of  cobalt  reduced  from  erythrite  and  cobalt 
bloom  is,  however,  so  hard  to  fuse  that  it  can  only  be  melted  to  a 
button  in  the  clay  crucible  with  great  diflBoulty,  unless  arsenide  of 
iron  is  added.  JJirectly  formed  arsenide  of  iron  must  therefore  be 
added,  or  the  substance  in  question  must  be  mixed  with  fifteen  to 
twenty  milllgr.  iron  lilings  and  arsenicized, p.  484  Cobalt  ore, roasted 
in  tlie  hir^^e  way,  and  bieberite,  after  it  has  been  well  roasted  in  a 
clay  capsule  with  charcoal  powder,  must  be  similarly  prepared  for 
the  I'lision. 

'J'he  otlier  minerals  and  the  nickel  ores  and  speisses  roasted  on  a 
lar<:e  scale  can  be  arsenicized  at  once.  Smalt  and  slags,  which  some- 
times coiitaiu  oxide  of  lead  and  suboxide  of  copper,  must  be  mingled 
in  the  liuest  powder  with  ten  to  fifteen  niilligr.  iron  and  then  arseni- 
cized. One  ctr.  of  the  i)erfectly  dry  powdered  substiince  having  been, 
if  necessary,  ro.-isted  and  arsenicized,  while  in  case  the  cobalt  pre- 
dominates, or  the  sul)Stance  is  a  slag  or  ore  poor  in  cobalt  and  nickel, 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  formation  of  arsenide  of  iron,  not 
only  to  secure  a  fusible  combination  of  arsenides,  but,  in  case  of  poor 
substances,  also  to  collect  the  metals  in  question  to  a  single  button, 
it  is  charged  in  a  clay  crucible  with — 

300  milligr.  fluxing  and  reducing  agent,  which  is  pressed  down 
Bomewhat  and  covi-red  with — 
o  heai)ed  spoonfuls  of  salt 
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If  the  substance  contains  oxides  of  bismuth  or  lead,  the  latter  some« 
times  occurring  in  many  slags,  a  bit  of  iron  wire  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  silver  is  added  to  it,  before  putting  in  the  flux,  p.  459,  to 
effect  the  separation  of  those  metals  from  the  metallic  arsenides. 

The  fusion  is  performed  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  of  sub- 
stances of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  yields  a  perfectly  round 
button,  which  consists  either  entirely  of  arsenides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  in  very  varying  proportions,  and  sometimes  a  little  arsenide 
of  copper,  or  partly  of  these  metallic  arsenides  and  partly  of  an  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead,  which  latter  is  separated  from  the  arsenides  and 
slag  as  directed,  p.  460. 

The  arsenides  and  slag  removed  from  the  alloy  are  then  fused  with 
fifty  milligr.  soda  and  fifteen  to  twenty  milligr.  borax-glass  to  a  but- 
ton, which  is  further  treated  as  directed  under  B.,  p.  487,  for  cobalt, 
nickel  (and  copper). 

D.  Assay  of  Blizturei  of  MetaUio  Oxidss  consisting  especiaUy  of  oxides 

of  Cobalt  or  NiokeL 

In  this  class  belong  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  prepared  in  the 
large  way ;  the  former  being  not  always  free  from  nickel,  while  the 
latter  is  seldom  quite  free  from  cobalt ;  both  also  contain  frequently 
trifling  admixtures  of  other  metallic  oxides  and  earthy  matters. 

To  determine  cobalt  and  nickel  in  these  oxides,  which  generally 
occur  in  the  ignited  state  in  commerce,  one  to  two  ctrs.  are  first  heated 
gradually  to  incipient  redness  in  a  closed  tube  or  a  matrass  over  the 
spirit-lamp,  to  drive  off  any  trifling  amount  of  mechanically  com- 
bined water,  the  moisture  is  removed  from  the  tube  with  filter-paper, 
and  the  cold  oxide  then  poured  into  the  mortar  and  pulverized,  unless 
already  fine  enough. 

Fifty  milligr.  of  this  prepared  oxide  are  then  arsenicized  and  fused 
to  form  a  button  of  metallic  arsenides ;  both  of  these  operations  may 
be  performed  variously,  according  as  the  arseniciung  must  be  done 
within  the  laboratory,  or  may  be  done  outside.  It  is  better  to  use  fifty 
than  one  hundred  milligr.  for  an  assay,  because  if  cobalt  prevails  its 
oxide  cannot  be  so  easily  treated,  while  its  arsenide  is  less  fusible  and 
also  more  easily  oxidizable  than  that  of  nickel. 

If  done  without  the  laboratory  the  fifty  milligr.  of  oxide  are  i)laced 
m  the  clay  ciTicible  to  be  subsequently  used  for  the  fusion,  and  then 
one  hundred  milligr.  of  powdered  metallic  arsenic  are  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  it  If  the  oxide  consists  chiefly  of  protoxide  of  nickel, 
or  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  nickel  and  oxides  of  cobalt,  in  which  the 
former  prevails,  the  resulting  arsenides  can  easily  be  melted  to  one 
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button  dunng  the  fusion  in  the  crucible ;  if,  however,  oxide  of  coball 
prevails,  the  resulting  arsenides  melt  with  difficulty,  and  about  fifteen 
milligr.  of  iron  filings  must  be  added,  so  as  to  form  arsenide  of  iron, 
which  produces  a  fusible  combination  with  the  arsenide  of  cobalt  in 
the  subsequent  fusion.    The  arsenicizing  is  performed  just  as  de- 
scribed on  p.  484,  and  if  a  stronger  heat  than  necessary  was  employed 
toward  the  end,  the  metallic  arsenides,  if  easily  fusible,  may  be  melted 
to  a  button.    After  cooling  in  the  covered  cruciblCj  the  arsenides  are 
charged  with  three  hundred  milligr.  flux  and  reducing  agent,  which 
is  poured  upon  them,  and  then  covered  with  three  heaped  spoonfols 
of  salt,  after  which  they  are  fused  according  to  p.  486. 

Another  method  of  arsenicizing,  with  which  the  fusion  of  the  me- 
tallic arsenides  formed  is  at  the  same  time  combined,  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Fritzsche,  in  treating  fifty  milligr.  of  the  oxides,  mixed  with 
one  hundred  milligr.  arsenate  of  potassa  and  thirty  milligr.  borax- 
glass,  in  a  soda-paper  cylinder  in  a  coal  crucible  with  the  R.  F.,  until 
the  arsenides  formed  by  the  liberated  arsenic  have  united  to  a  button 
and  the  carbonate  of  potassa  produced  has  sunk  with  the  borax  into 
the  coal.  This  should  be  done  outside  of  the  laboratory.  Small  ad- 
mixtures of  metallic  oxides,  which  are  neither  converted  into  arsen- 
ides nor  volatilized,  remain  in  a  divided  state  on  the  crucible  without 
exerting  any  injurious  effect  on  the  union  of  the  metallic  arsenides. 

When  the  arsenicizing  must  be  done  in  the  laboratory  another 
method  should  be  adopted,  so  that  the  fumes  of  arsenic  cannot  escape. 
Fifty  milligr.  of  the  oxides  mixed  with  one  hundred  milligr.  powdered 
metallic  arsenic  are  placed  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and 
heated,  as  described  for  ores,  etc.,  p.  485,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  until 
the  sublimate  of  arsenic  ceases  to  increase;  or,  to  avoid  all  mechanical 

loss,  the  mixture  is  inclosed  in  a  soda-paper 
cylinder,  made  of  a  strip  of  fine  filter-pa- 
p^  forty-five  niillim.  long  and  twenty  niil- 
lim.  wide,  as  in  the  silver  assay,  and  placed 
in  a  tube,  eighty  to  ninety  millim.  long  and 
about  ten  niillim.  wide,  closed  at  one  end,a3 
shown  in  Fig.  85,  a.  A  roll  of  ordinary 
filter-paper  is  then  inserted  as  far  as  bj  to 
absorb  the  moisture  evolved  from  the  char- 
red soda-paper,  and  the  assay  is  gradually 
heated  in  the  spirit  flame  to  redness,  while 
the  tube  is  occasionally  turned,  to  prevent 
^■■^  the  charring  paper  from   adhering  to  the 

Y\n,^  ^^^^,    It  \a  ke\)t  in  this  condition  until  the 
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iublimate,  c,  ceases  to  increase.*  By  carefully  beating  it  at  first  the 
paper  is  charred  without  opening  in  any  part,  or  adhering  to  the  glass, 
and  therefore  prevents  all  mechanical  loss. 

If  the  mixture  has  been  placed  at  once  in  the  tube,  the  lower  part 
of  the  tube  is  cut  off  after  the  arsenides  haye  been  formed,  and  these 
are  poured  into  the  mixing  capsule  and  mixed  with — 

50  milligr.  soda,  and 
20      "       borax-glass. 

This  is  then  transferred  to  a  soda-paper  cylinder  and  fused  in  a  coal 

crucible  in  the  R  R     If,  however,  the  mixture  to  be  arsenicized  had 

been  wrapped  in  soda-paper,  the  glass  tube  is  carefully  inverted  and 

the  assav  shaken  at  once  into  a  cavitv  in  coal,  or  a  coal  crucible,  wide 

-enough  for  the  fusion.     Sometimes  the  charred  paper  will  adhere  to 

the  glass,  if  it  has  been  soaked  with  too  much  soda  and  heated  too 

strongly,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  detach  it  with  a  wire  or  splinter 

of  wood. 

50  milligr.  soda,  and 

20      "       borax-glass 

are  then  put  on  the  charred  cylinder  and  the  whole  fused  in  the  E.  F^ 
with  only  a  feeble  flame  at  first,  directed  upon  the  flux  alone,  and 
afterward  directed  as  much  as  possible  against  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  between  the  assay  and  the  coal,  so  that  the  arsenides  may  be 
fused  from  below  upward,  while  the  envelope  is  consuming. 

While  the  arsenides,  formed  in  either  way,  are  fusing  to  a  button, 
arsenic  still  volatilizes,  until  the  remaining  compound  corresponds 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  composition  (Ni,  Co)*  As,  provided  there  is  no 
iron  present;  the  fluxes  either  sink  into  the  coal  or  combine  to  a 
transparent  slag,  according  as  the  oxides  assayed  are  free  from  or 
contain  other  metallic  oxides.  When  the  fusion  is  performed  in  a  coal 
crucible  it  is  well  to  add  half  a  spoonful  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa 
and  treat  the  assay  further  with  the  E.  F.,  before  removing  the  metal- 
lic button,  as  this  causes  all  the  slag  to  sink  into  the  coal,  leaving  the 
button  quite  free.  With  the  aid  of  a  glass  it  may  easily  be  seen 
whether  any  little  buttons  are  scattered  about,  and  if  any  one  is  found, 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  it  is  detached  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
rolled  up  to  the  main  button,  and  at  once  fused  with  it  in  the  R  F. 

In  separating  the  arsenides  now  formed  the  first  question  is,  again, 
whether  the  button  contains  arsenide  of  iron  or  not  ?    The  manner 

*  The  sablimate  adhering  firmly  to  the  tube  b  best  detached,  after  taking  out  tha 
aasay,  by  simply  poshing  through  the  tube  another  tube  open  at  both  ends. 
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in  which  this  is  ascertained  and  the  iron  separated  is  giyen  on  p.  48L 
The  nickel  and  cobalt  are  then  also  determined  by  the  process  already 
described,  but  in  calculating  their  amounts  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  only  fifty  milligr.  were  taken  for  the  assay. 

100  parts  cobalt  yield  126.66  parts  of  protoxide^  and 
100    "      nickel     "    127.68    ."       **  « 

80  that  the  amount  of  these  oxides  can  be  easily  calculated  after  dete^ 
mining  the  respective  metals ;  or  they  may  be  calculated  directly  from 
the  following  data : 

100  parts  Co*  As  =  61.5  cobalt  =  77.9  Co  0, 
100     «     Ni*  As  =  60.7  nickel  =  77.4  Ni  0. 

The  methods  heretofore  described  may  be  adyantageously  used  in  the 
analysis  of  niccoliferous  and  cobaltiferous  substances.  The  other 
constituents  of  the  assay  having  been  separated  by  the  known 
methods  and  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  precipitated  together, 
they  are  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  After  being  then  pulverized 
and  again  ignited,  fifty  milligr.  of  them  are  arsenicized,  which  should 
be  done  in  a  clay  crucible  if  possible,  because  then  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  mechanical  loss,  and  after  being  fused  to  a  button  they  are 
separated,  according  to  p.  476,  and  the  percentage  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
or  their  oxides  thus  ascertained. 

Example. — Suppose  that  from  1  gramme  of  nickel  speiss  a  precipitate  of  the  two 

oxides  had  been  obtained,  which  weighed,  after  ignidon,  0.475  grm.,  and  from  50 

milligr.  of  these  oxides  64  milligr.  of  (Ni,  Co)*  As  were  produced;  the  cobalt  being 

separated,  there  remained  43.8  milligr.  Ni*  As,  then  the  0.475  grm«  of  metallic  oxidei 

would  yield — 

1.  50  :  43.8  : :  0.475  :  x  grm.  Ni*  As ; 

43.8  X  0.475        ^  ^^,   , 

*  =  ^ =  0.4161  grm.  Ni*  As,  or 

0.4161   X  60.7      ^«,«.  ^T.       ^   ^         ,      ^      .  '^ 
rrx =  0.2525  grm.  Ni,  and  the  speiss,  therefore,  contiinefl 

25.25  per  cent,  nickel. 

2.  Since  64  —  43.8  =  20.2  milligr.  Co  *  As  were  obtained,  the  amount  of  anenUi 

of  cobalt  would  be^ 

50  :  20.2  : :  0.475  :  x  grm.  Co*  As ; 

20.2  X  0.475       ^,^,^  ^  .   . 

X  = =  0.1919  grm.  Co*  As,  or 


50 
0.1919  X  61.5 


=  0.118  grm.  Co,  and  the  speias,  ihentan, 


100 
iriaed  11.8  per  cent  Co,  and  37J05  per  cent,  of  both  metali  togcUwr 
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B,  Away  of  Minerals  and  Prodnots  conaisting  of  alloys,  or  arsanldet  and 
sulphides,  in  which  there  is  more  Copper  than  NiokeL 

This  class  includes  among  minerals :  breithaupUte;  among  metal- 
lurgical products :  niccoU/erous  and  cobaliiferous  black  copper,  similar 
copper  matis  and  slags,  which  are  rich  in  suboxide  of  copper;  among 
artificial  products:  Oerman  silver,  or  packfong,  tutenag,  and  similar 
alloys. 

These  substances  cannot  be  quantitatively  examined  for  cobalt  and 
nickel  according  to  the  method  given  under  A.  to  D.,  since  they  con- 
tain too  much  antimony  and  copper. 

In  case  of  alloys  of  nickel  and  cobalt  with  antimony,  one  hundred 
milligr.  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  filtei-ed  from  the  res- 
idue of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  pre- 
cipitated with  potassa,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  igpited  in 
the  platinum  capsule,  and  the  ignited  oxide,  which  may  contain  other 
metallic  oxides  with  a  little  antimonic  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony, 
arsenicized  according  to  one  of  the  methods  on  p.  491,  et  seq.  They 
are  then  fused  and  treated  for  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  are  deter- 
mined according  to  p.  493. 

Products  containing  more  copper  than  nickel  must  likewise  be 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  if  necessary  in  aqua  regia.  When  the 
amount  of  nickel  and  cobalt  is  supposed  to  be  very  small,  more  than 
one  hundred  milligr.  are  taken,  and  slags  must  be  very  finely  pul- 
verized. From  the  solution,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  etc.,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  which  is  added 
to  the  solution,  and  the  whole  evaporated  until  it  has  no  odor  of 
that  gas;  it  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  any  protoxide  of  iron  present 
converted  into  sesquioxide  by  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the 
metallic  oxides  precipitated  with  potassa.  If  the  solution  of  the 
metallic  oxide  in  aqua  regia  contained  arsenic  acid,  this  is  partially 
precipitated  in  combination  with  protoxide  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  but 
does  no  harm.  The  precipitated  oxides  are  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  arsenicized,  and  the  result- 
ing arsenides  fused  and  treated  for  cobalt  and  nickel. 

If  the  copper,  lead,  etc.,  are  to  be  determined,  the  precipitated  sul- 
phides are  dried  and  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a  thin  porcelain 
capsule,  so  as  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphur,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  and 
most  of  the  antimony,  after  which  they  are  fused  with  bisulphate  of 
potassa  in  the  same  capsule.     When  the  resulting  sulphates  arf 
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treated  with  hot  water  the  sulphate  of  lead  remains  behind,  but  the 
sulphate  of  copper  goes  into  solution,  and,  after  filtration,  can  be 
precipitated  as  oxide  with  potassa.    If  pure,  the  sulphate  of  lead  aD<l 
the  oxide  of  copper  may  then  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed;  or  thej 
may  be  determined  by  reduction  assays ;  for  copper,  according  to  jk 
441,  and  for  lead,  according  to  p.  456,  et  seq. 

8.  THE  mON  ASSAY. 

The  iron  smelter  has  sufficient  means  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  metal  contained  in  his  ores  by  melting  them,  with  proper  flniea, 
at  a  high  temponiture,  in  fire-clay  crucibles  lined  with  charcoal,  as 
well  as  by  tlie  simpler  modes  of  treating  them  in  the  wet  way;  for 
example,  by  the  methods  of  Fuchs,  Marguerite,  and  othei's.  As  it 
might  be  desired  to  determine  the  iron  in  an  ore  when  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  latter  methods  was  not  at  hand,  and  as  it  is,  more- 
over, possible  to  determine  the  predominating  earthy  constituents 
or  admixture  of  an  iron  ore,  approximately  and  accurately  enough 
for  practice,  with  the  blowpipe  and  wet  way  combined,  this  method 
of  proceeding  will  be  described  here. 

The  different  iron  ores  which  in  general  are  smelted  on  a  large 
scale  mav  be  distinguished  as  follows: 

1.  Magnviite,  proto-sesquioxide  of  iron,  but  often  mixed  with  dif- 
ferent silicates,  as  well  as  sulphides. 

2.  Specular  iron  and  hcviatite.  Both  consist  principally  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  but  are  seldom  free  from  oxide  of  manganese  and 
admixtures  of  earthy  substances,  as  hornblende,  chlorite,  quartz, 
ferruginous  quartz,  hornstone,  feldspar,  barytes,  etc. 

3.  Limonite,  yellow  ochre,  and  the  related  hog  iron  ores.  These 
consist  of  livdrated  oxide  of  iron,  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  man- 
ganese  and  phosphoric  add,  and  often  with  the  same  admixture  of 
earth V  substances  as  hematite. 

4.  Cl(ti/  iron  ore,  which  is  to  be  regarded  principally  as  a  mixture 
of  hvdnited  oxide  of  iron  with  alumina  and  sand, 

5.  Silirioiis  iron  ore,  consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  the  pro- 
toxide or  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  different  proportions,  but  seldom 
free  from  earthy  silicates. 

6.  Siderite  {spathic  iron),  consisting,  when  pure,  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  but  often  mixed  or  combined  with  carbonates  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and,  as  black  ha7id,  with  coal  and  clay  slate, 

7.  Spherosulerite.  This  contains  the  iron  combined,  it  is  true, 
with  carbonic  acid,  like  siderite,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
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lattei  by  foreign  admiztnres,  sach  as  clay,  which  is  so  intimately 
anited  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  that  the  ore  possesses  a  homo- 
geneons  appearance.  Phosphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
pyrites  are  also  present  as  admixtures. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  most  ores  contain,  besides  iron, 
more  or  less  of  other  constituents  or  admixtures,  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  the  iron  metallurgist,  when,  in  determining  the  iron  in 
an  ore,  the  earthy  parts,  as  silica,  alumina,  lime,  etc,  which  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  slag  formation,  are  to  be  also  approxi- 
mately determined. 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  ASSAY    POWDER. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ore  to  be  examined  must  be  pulver- 
ized, a  larger  portion  being  taken  if  the  admixture  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  ore  is  large,  so  that  a  proper  average  may  be  obtained. 
The  ore  is  first  broken  up  with  the  hammer  and  then  in  a  mortar. 
For  this,  an  iron  mortar  can  be  used,  in  which  the  ore  is  pounded, 
but  not  rubbed.  When  the  assay  powder  is  rather  fine,  it  must  be 
carefully  mixed,  and  small  quantities  taken  from  diflferent  parts  with 
the  ivory  spoon.  The  selected  portions  are  then  to  be  very  finely 
powdered  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a 
lamp  at  about  100^  0. 

MODE  OP  CONDUCTING  THE  ASSAY. 

The  ores  described  above  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  oxides  of 
iron  contained  in  them  may  be  either  entirely  dissolved  out  by  acids, 
provided  they  are  heated,  or  else  a  residue  is  left,  which  contains 
more  or  less  iron.  In  the  first  case,  if  a  quantitative  determrnation 
of  the  earthy  parts  is  not  necessary,  no  fusion  is  required ;  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  residue  must  be  £rst  decomposed  by  a 
fusion  with  the  proper  fluxes  on  charcoal  beforp  the  blowpipe.  The 
fusion  is  made  as  follows : 

One  ctr.  of  the  prepared  assay  powder  is  weighed  out,  and  put 
into  a  test-glass  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  enough  hydrochloric  acie 
for  its  solution  gradually  poured  over  it  If  the  ore  consists  princi- 
lially  of  carbonates,  the  acid  must  be  added  in  very  small  portions, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  violent  effervescence.  If  upon  the  addition 
of  a  little  acid  it  appears  to  be  free  from  the  former,  the  necessary 
amount  of  acid  may  be  immediately  added.  If  the  ore  does  not 
dissolve  at  the  ordinary  temperature  it  must  be  digested  with  the 
Acid  over  the  spirit-lamp,  either  until  all  is  in  solution,  which,  how- 
ever, only  occurs  with  perfectly  pure  ores,  in  which  the  oxides  of 
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iron  are  not  combined  with  silica,  or  else  antil  nothing  more  db' 
solves.  A  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  then  added  to  the  boiling- 
hot  solution,  and  heat  again  applied.  The  solntion  is  at  first 
colore  d  dark,  if  it  contains  protochloride  of  iron,  and  then  saddenlj 
becomes  pale  yellow,  as  the  protochloride  is  changed  to  the  sesqni- 
chloride. 

It  is  then  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  the  residue,  if  there  is 
any,  brought  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  well  with  hot  water.  When 
the  residue  is  perfectly  white  it  need  not  be  treated  any  fnrther,  if 
the  iron  alone  is  to  be  determined,  because  it  is  then  usually  either 
quartz  or  earthy  silicates,  seldom  mixed  with  barytes,  and  entirely 
or  nearly  free  from  iron.  The  iron  may  then  be  immediately  precip- 
itated as  described  below.  If,  however,  the  residue  is  not  perfectly 
white,  but  has  a  yellowish,  red,  or  gray  color,  the  filter  must  be  spread 
out,  and  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp.  As  soon  as  it  is  dry, 
it  can  be  mixed  on  the  filter  with  three  parts,  by  volume,  of  soda,  and 
one  part  borax-glass,  wrapped  up  in  the  filter-paper,  and  laid  either  in 
a  cylindrical  hollow  bored  in  the  cross  section  of  a  good  piece  of 
charcoal,  or  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  and  the  whole  mass  melted  with 
the  0.  F.  to  a  clear,  transparent  bead.  This,  when  cold,  must  be 
taken  from  the  charcoal,  pulverized  in  the  steel  mortar,  and  the  pow- 
der treated  at  once  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  the  lamp  with  dilute  aqua 
regia,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  it  may  first  be  digests  with  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid  being  added  to  the  solution  after- 
ward. If  the  ore  contained  barytes  or  other  sulphates  which  were 
not  dissolved  by  the  acids,  a  little  sulphide  of  sodium  is  sometimes 
formed  during  the  fusion  on  charcoal,  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphates.  It  is  better  in  this  case  to  use  at  first  only  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  that  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  may  be 
driven  off"  as  gas  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  to  add  afterward  the 
nitric  acid  necessary  for  the  oxidation.  The  dry  mass  is  then  moist- 
ened with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soluble  salts  dissolved 
out  with  hot  water,  and  the  silica,  which  remains  unaltered,  is  collected 
on  a  filter  and  well  washed.  The  filtrate  and  the  wash  water  are 
then  added  to  the  first  solution,  from  the  direct  treatment  of  the  ore 
with  acid,  and,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  that  no  barytes  is  present,  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina  are  precipitated  with  ammonia.  If,  however,  baryta 
was  present  in  the  solution,  the  resulting  sulphate  of  baryta  must 
be  allowed  to  settle  from  the  warm  solution,  and  separated  by  filter- 
ing. 

The  precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  alumina  is  filtered  ofl^ 
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nell  wdflhed,  and  the  filter  lai^l  npon  several  thicknesses  ol  blter-papei 
and  unfolded.  As  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  water  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  paper,  the  precipitate  must  be  carefully  taken  from 
the  filter  with  a  knife,  and  put  into  a  porcelain  dish.  The  filter 
which  still  holds  traces  of  the  precipitate,  is  moistened  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  several  times  with  a  little 
water,  and  this  solution  added  to  the  main  precipitate.  This  being 
done,  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  added  and  the 
alumina  dissolved  out  over  a  spirit-lamp.  During  this  operation  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  decreases  conaiderably  in  bulk.  After  the  whole 
mass  has  been  boiled  feebly  for  a  short  time,  it  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and 
laid  upon  porous  paper,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  may  be 
absorbed.  As  soon  as  tho  fiUer  is  tolerably  dry,  it  is  unfolded  and 
dried  thoroughly,  with  the  eeoquioxide  of  iron  still  upon  it,  in  a  por- 
celain dish  over  a  lamp. 

When  the  filter  is  dry,  the  Bf  squioxide  of  iron  is  put  for  the  present 
in  a  little  porcelain  cup,  und  the  filter  is  burned  thoroughly  in  a 
platinum  capsule,  to  which  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  gradually  heated  to  redness. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  separated  from  the  filter,  because 
the  carbonic  oxide  ga?  produced  by  the  gradual  burning  of  the  latter, 
when  the  filter  is  being  reduced  to  ashes,  is  apt  to  act  upon  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  when  heated  to  redness,  and  if  the  precipitate  had  not 
been  removed  before  burning,  a  part  of  it  would  be  reduced  by  the 
carbonic  oxide  to  protoxide  of  iron,  thereby  giving  too  low  a  percent* 
age  of  iron.  The  dry  sesquioxide  of  iron  must  also  be  carefully 
heated  to  rednese ;  for  if  heated  too  strongly  at  first,  the  compact 
oxide  would  decrepitate  violently,  owing  to  a  small  amount  of  water 
still  present,  and  a  mechanical  loss  would  ensue.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  co^er  the  platinum  capsule  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion with  a  piece  of  foil. 

The  ignition  being  finished,  the  precipitate  is  weighed,  the  weight 
of  the  filtei  ftsh  deducted,  and  the  amount  of  iron  calculated  from 
the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  correspond  almost  exactly  to  seventy  parts  of  metallic 
iron,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  calculated  as  seventy  parts. 

If  the  percentage  of  raw  iron  which  the  dry  assay  in  a  charcoal 
crucible  would  give  is  required,  it  may  be  easily  calculated  by  as- 
luming  the  raw  iron  from  the  crucible  to  contain  on  an  average 
m  one  hundred  parts,  ninety-six  parts  of  iron  and  four  parts  of 
carbon. 
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Assuming  that  50.8  milligr.  sesqniozide  of  iron  were  obtained  torn 
iron  ore,  this  would  give — 

50.8  X  70 


100 
100  X  35.56 
96 


=  35.56  milligr. y  or  p.  a  iron,  or, 
=  37  per  cent  raw  iron. 


SnCULTANEOUS  QUAKTITATIVE  DETEBMINATION    OF  THE    FBBDOMI* 

NATINO  EABTHY  CONBTITUElirrS. 

If  it  is  required  at  the  same  time  to  determine  approximately  the 
other  constituents  of  an  iron  ore,  which  may  be  present  in  consider- 
able quantity,  e.  g,,  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  and  possibly  magnesia 
and  manganese,  the  process  is  as  follows : 

a.  To  ascertain  the  percentage  of  silicay  the  residue  from  the 
digestion  of  the  ore  with  acids  must  be  fused  on  charcoal  with  soda 
and  borax-glass,  the  melted  bead  pulverized  in  the  steel  mortar,  and 
then  treated  with  dilute  aqua  regia ;  but  if  it  contains  barytes,  it 
must  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  afterward,  if  pro- 
tochloride  of  iron  is  present,  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  dry  mass  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  dis- 
solved in  hot  water.  The  residue  of  silica  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  with  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
The  filter  is  then  carefully  folded,  so  that  the  silica  remains  in  the 
centre,  and  incinerated  in  a  platinum  capsule,  covered  at  first,  over 
a  spirit-lamp,  until  the  silica  appears  perfectly  white.  After  weigh- 
ing the  silica  and  ash  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  deducted  and  the 
percentage  of  silica  calculated.  The  silica  must  be  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble before  ignition,  as  the  presence  of  a  little  water  is  apt  to  occasion 
a  nirnhanical  loss  of  small  particles  of  finely-divided  silica,  which 
are  carried  off  by  the  sudden  development  of  steam.* 

b.  To  determine  the  altimina,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to 
the  filtrate  from  the  silica,  if  it  is  free  from  baryta  or  iron,  and  also 
to  the  solution  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  with  potassa,  after  the  same  has  been  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitated  alumina  is  then  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  alu- 
mina is  found  by  subtracting  the  ash  of  the  filter. 

*  Some  silica  may  have  been  dissolved  daring  the  first  treatment  of  the  ore  witk 
acids ;  to  get  all  the  silica,  it  is  then  necessary  to  combine  the  first  solution  with  the  aolo* 
don  of  the  fused  mass,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  dryness,  after  which  the  process  ii 
.'ji fried  on  as  above. — \TTaii&\.\ 
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i;.  The  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  from  the  ammoniacal 
filtrate  from  the  sesquioxide  of  alumina  and  iron^  and  the  precipi- 
tated oxalate  of  lime,  after  being  filtered,  washed,  and  dried,  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  lime  by  heating  to  low  redness.  The 
amount  of  lime  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  former,  after 
deducting  the  filter  ash.  One  hundred  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
contain  56.1  of  lime. 

d.  Finally,  the  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  manganese  are  precipi- 
tated together,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  by  a  solution 
of  salt  of  phosphorus.  The  precipitate  is  seldom  large  enough  to  be 
determined  accurately,  but,  after  filtering,  it  can  be  tested  B.  B.  for 
manganese  according  to  p.  209,  et.  seq.  If  the  ore  is  rich  in  manga- 
nese, it  is  better  to  precipitate  the  latter  with  sulphide  of  ammonium 
from  the  ammoniacal  solution,  and  then  the  lime  and  magnesia  with 
the  proper  reagents,  as  has  been  described  under  lime,  p.  155.  In 
this  case  traces  of  alumina,  which  remain  in  the  solution,  will  also 
be  precipitated. 

If  the  ore  contained  barytes,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  will  prove  the  presence  of  baryta;  for 
the  fusion  of  the  earthy  residue  with  soda  and  borax-glass  decom- 
poses the  barytes,  and  the  baryta  is  brought  into  solution  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  melted  assay,  to  drive  off  the  sul- 
phur from  the  sulphide  of  sodium. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  and  of  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric, and  arsenic  acids,  can  be  easily  found  as  described  in  different 
places  in  the  second  part,  under  qualitative  examinations,  but  they 
cannot  be  determined  quantitatively.  Such  determinations  can  only 
be  made  with  larger  quantities  by  regular  analysis,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose works  on  analytical  chemistry  must  be  consulted. 

9.   THE  OHROMIXTM  ASSAY. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  chromium  with  the  blowpipe, 

as  described  by  Hilgard,  is,  in  general  terms,  as  follows :  the  sub- 

stance  to  be  assayed  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  nitre,  the  melted 

mass  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 

chromate  of  potassa  converted,  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  of  potassa, 

into  a  constant  compound  of  sulphate  of  potassa  with  sesquioxide 

•    ...      ... 

of  chromium,  K  S  +  Cr,  from  which  the  percentage  of  chromium 

in  the  substance  can  be  easily  calculated. 
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A.  Foiion  with  Nltrs. 

o.  When  the  substance  does  not  contain  either  lead,  bismufk,  tr 

cadmium* 

In  this  class  belong  the  minerals,  chromitey  chrome  ochre,  and  Am 
similar  silicates  containing  chromium,  vide  alnmina,  also  the  arti- 
ficial product  chrome  green,  which,  however,  is  often  mixed  with 
Tarious  substances.  Chromite  must  be  elutriated,  for  otherwise  a 
perfect  decomposition  will  not  take  place.  This  preparation  is  not 
necessary  for  chrome  ochre  and  chrome  green,  as  they  are  both  eaaly 
decomposed  by  nitre. 

The  weighed  quantity,  of  chromite  one  hundred  milligr.,  but  of 
chrome  green,  only  fifty  to  seventy-five,  milligr.,  is  put  into  a  small 
platinum  crucible  of  the  same  size  as  the  clay  crucible  used  in  quan- 
titative assays,  and  three  heaped  spoonfuls  of  nitre  are  added;  with 
chrome  green,  however,  the  latter  must  be  added  gradually,  on  account 
of  the  violent  oxidation  which  takes  place.    The  crucible,  covered  with 
a  small  platinum  dish  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roasting  capsule,  is 
placed  in  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ignition 
ring  ^,  Fig.  7,  p.  8.    The  fusion  is  made  over  the  flame  of  an  ordinary 
spirit-lamp,  provided  with  a  sheet-iron  chimney.    This  gives  in  most 
cases  sufficient  heat,  provided  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  placed  in 
the  apex  of  the  flame,  where  the  temperature  is  highest    The  fusion 
must,  however,  be  carefully  conducted,  so  that  any  violent  bubbling 
of  the  mass  or  spurting  may  be  prevented.    The  creeping  up  of  the 
nitre  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  to  the  triangle,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  melted  mass,  cannot  always  be  avoided,  so  that  care  must  be 
taken  to  bring  everything  into  the  solution.    With  chromite,  the 
evolution  of  gas  lasts  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  and  then 
the  mass  becomes  quiet,  the  ore  being  entirely  decomposed.    It  is 
advisable,  however,  always  to  test  the  residue  for  chromium. 

J.    When  lead,  bismuth,  tin,  or  cadmium  are  present  in  the  substana. 

Under  this  head  belong  the  minerals  crocoite,  phceniwchroiie,  and 
vauquelinite  ;  among  artificial  products :  the  chrome  colors,  chrome- 
yellow,  chrome-red,  and  chrome-green,  when  the  latter  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lead. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  one  ctr.  is  intimately  mixed  in 
an  uirat*.'  mortar  with  three  to  four  spoonfuls  of  fine  silica  and  twc 
spoonfuls  of  nitre.    The  fusion  is  made  as  in  a,  except  that  one  spoon- 
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fal  only  of  the  mixture  is  pat  into  the  crucible  at  a  time,  the  pestle 
and  mortar  being  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with  two  or  three  half- 
spoonfuls  of  nitre.  The  fluid  mass  must  be  perfectly  clear  at  the  end 
of  the  fusion,  small  flakes  of  silica  being  visible  upon  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  Undecom posed  portions  of  the  chromium 
compound  appear  dark-red  and  become  orange-yellow  upon  cooling. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  it  is  partly  owing  to  ah  imperfect  mixture 
of  the  mass,  and  partly  to  an  insuflBcient  quantity  of  silica;  such 
an  assay  should  be  repeated. 

The  decomposition  of  substances  of  this  class  requires  from  five 
to  ten  minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fusion,  the  mass  appears  dry, 
a  spoonful  of  nitre  may  be  added. 

B.  Further  treatment  of  the  fused  mass. 

The  fused  mass  is  next  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  operation  it 
must  be  noticed  whether  manganese  or  silica  are  present.  The 
former  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  a  few  drops  of  alcohol, 
while  the  latter  is  precipitated  more  quickly  by  boiling.  The 
crucible  and  its  appurtenances  are  put  into  a  dish,  which  is  used 
afterward  for  the  evaporation,  and  boiled  with  water  for  not  longer 
than  half  an  hour,  when  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  beaker  glass, 
the  crucible  being  put  with  it.  If,  however,  antimony  is  present  in 
the  substance,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  and  if  the  solution  must  not 
be  heated,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cool,  and  is  then 
put  into  a  small  beaker  glass  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  is  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  then  poured  into  a  test  tube,  a  sjKKjnful  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
added,  and  the  whole  shaken  well,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  closed 
with  the  thumb.  The  contents  are  afterward  put  back  into  the 
beaker  glass,  the  tube  and  thumb  being  carefully  rinsed  off  into  it 

The  solution,  obtained  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  is 
then  filtered,  and  the  evaporation  commenced  as  soon  as  the  greater 
part  has  passed  through  the  filter.  This  is  performed  in  the  same 
vessel  that  is  used  afterwai'd  for  the  fusion  with  the  bisulphate  of 
potassa;  it  is  made  of  platinum,  and  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
larger  porcelain  dish,  p.  43,  Fig.  62.  During  the  evaporation  the 
dish  is  covered  with  a  closely-fitting  glass  bell,  which  can  be  made  by 
cracking  off  the  upper  half  of  a  white  vial.  The  dish  is  placed  on 
the  support  over  a  spirit-lamp,  the  neck  of  the  glass  bell  being  secured 
in  a  clamp  which  is  fastened  to  the  blowpipe  lamp.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  fluid  can  be  well  boiled  without  any  danger  of  loss.    During 
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the  evaporation  the  filtering  and  washing  may  be  completed,  and  ib» 
filtrate  carefully  poured  from  time  to  time  into  the  dish,  withont 
soiling  the  neck  of  the  glass  cover,  the  lamp  being  always  previouslj 
withdrawn. 

As  the  salt  is  apt  to  effloresce  during  the  evaporation,  it  is  advisable 
to  commence  the  next  operation  and  to  prevent  any  swelling  of  the 
mass  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  bisulphate  of  potassa.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  in,  until  the  yellow  solution  changes 
to  omnge  color,  when  four  or  five  drops  more  may  be  added  The 
amount  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  varies  with  the  amount  of  nitre  used; 
three  to  six  or  seven  heaped  spoonfuls  being  the  average  quantity, 
although  an  excess  does  no  harm. 

The  last  part  of  the  wash  water  is  not  added  until  copious  vapors 
of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  escape,  when  the 
glass  bell  and  any  portions  of  the  mass  that  may  have  swelled  up  on 
the  edge  of  the  dish  are  rinsed  off  with  the  wash  water,  and  the  glass 
finally  cleaned  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water.  The  dish,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  more  than  one-third  full.  The  evaporation  is  now 
carefully  completed,  keeping  the  dish  covered  by  a  piece  of  platinum 
of  the  shape  of  a  watch-glass.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
mass  begins  to  expand  slightly,  the  last  portions  of  water  go  off,  and 
soon  sulphuric  acid  is  set  free.  The  salt  then  forms  a  thick,  green, 
syrupy  fluid,  which  turns  peach-blossom  color  when  further  heated, 
and  yields  a  double  salt  of  chromium  and  potassa. 

After  the  dense  fumes  cease  the  lamp  is  removed,  the  cover  quickly 
taken  off,  laid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  the  platinum  dish  seized  by 
the  edge  and  tipped  and  turned  around,  while  the  mass  is  still  fluid, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  spread  out  as  much  as  possible.     When  the 
salt  is  dry,  the  dish  is  put  back  upon  the  support,  six  to  eight  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  covered  up 
and  heated  again.    If  peach-blossom  colored  particles  are  still  visible 
in  the  green  miiss  when  cool,  too  little  bisulphate  of  potassa  has  been 
used ;  more  must  now  be  added  and  the  whole  again  heated  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.    In  any  case,  the  residue  must  be  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  quickly  removed  from  the  dish  with  a  spatula  or 
glass  rod.    Most  frequently  there  results  a  tough,  green  syrup,  very 
soluble ;  sometimes,  however,  a  soft,  but  dense  crystalline  mass.    If 
the  latter  has  become  too  hard  it  requires  too  much  time  for  its  solu- 
tion in  water  without  heat ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  soft,  or  per- 
haps still  fluid,  it  would  be  heated  too  much  by  the  contact  with 
wrater,  and  there  would  be  danger  of  an  alteration  in  the  composition 

of  the  salt.    The  first  difficulty  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of 
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a  few  drops  of  solphnric  acid  and  heating;  the  latter  by  driving  off 
the  excess  of  acid. 

The  resulting  salt,  when  of  proper  consistency,  is  stirred  up  and 
well  disintegrated  with  a  platinum  spatula,  and  enough  water  added 
at  once  to  prevent  any  spontaneous  beating.  As  soon  as  everything  is 
dissolved,  aided  by  sidrriug  and  pressing,  the  solution  and  residue  are 
poured  back  into  the  beaker  glass  first  used,  the  cover  rinsed  off,  and 
any  adhering  particles  washed  off  with  a  little  of  the  solution  from 
the  dish,  which  is  finally  cleaned  with  the  forefinger  and  a  few  drops 
of  water.  If  the  inside  of  the  platinum  dish  is  not  perfectly  smooth 
small  portions  of  the  chromium  salt  are  apt  to  adhere  closely,  and 
they  must  be  removed  by  a  fusion  with  nitre. 

About  one-third  of  a  spoonful  of  powdered  protochloride  of  mer- 
cury is  then  added  to  the  cloudy  solution  and  quickly  dissolved  by 
stirring,  and  a  little  very  dilute  sulphide  of  ammonium  if  then  slowly 
dropped  in.  Upon  the  addition  of  each  drop  the  solution  must  be 
stirred  and  carefully  watched  to  see  if  the  flakes  of  chlorosulphide  of 
mercury  float  in  a  perfectly  clear  fluid.  These  flakes  are  intended  to 
collect  and  inclose  the  pulverulent  chromium  salt.  The  solution 
generally  becomes  clear  when  the  flakes  assume  an  olive  color,  and 
there  is  only  a  slight  excess  of  the  chloride  of  mercury.  The  residue 
must  be  thoroughly  stirred  up,  for  if  any  of  the  chromium  salt 
remains  upon  the  bottom  of  the  glass  it  will  make  the  solution  cloudy 
aigain. 

The  flakes  of  chlorosulphide  of  mercury  generally  settle  quickly, 
and  the  flltration  can  immediately  begin.  Swedish  filter-pii|)er,  cut 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  or  filter-paper  previously  treated 
with  acid,  is  recommended.  When  the  main  part  of  the  solution  has 
passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  brought  immediately  ui)on  the 
filter,  and  a  little  chloride  of  mercury  and  water  added  to  it.  This 
must  also  be  done  before  each  fresh  addition  of  the  wash  water.  The 
washing  is  finished  in  about  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  the  wash 
water  being  tested  with  chloride  of  barium,  or  upon  platinum  foiL 
iforeover,  the  precipitate  should  be  spread  out  as  much  as  possible, 
and  not  collected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  filter. 

The  filter  is  then  carefullv  removed  from  the  funnel,  dried  between 
blotting-paper,  and  finally  cautiously  pressed  between  the  folds  of  the 
latter  into  the  form  of  a  cube. 

This  is  incinerated  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  platinum  capsule,  most 
of  the  mercury  salt  being  driven  off  at  the  same  time.  A  square 
coal  is  then  prepared  as  in  roasting  copper  ores,  the  dish  placed  upon 
the  wire,  and  the  whole  treated  with  the  blowpipe  until  complet*  1^ 
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incinerated.    It  is  advisable  daring  this  operation  to  turn  the  mam 
over.    The  dish  is  now  taken  out  of  the  coal,  the  screen  of  the  coti- 
holder  closed,  and  the  ignited  mass  put  into  the  platinum  crucible, 
which  has  been  previously  weighed  with  its  little  platinum  tripod 
The  crucible,  placed  in  the  coal,  is  covered  with  the  capsule  and  a 
charcoal  cover  is  placed  over  the  whole.    It  is  now  heated  to  the 
utmost  for  five  or  six  minutes.  A  very  thin  crucible  may  be  used  for 
this  operation  in  order  to  prevent  any  overloading  of  the  balance,  but 
a  thicker  one  is  needed  for  the  fusion. 

After  the  heating  the  precipitate  appears  of  a  fine  green  color 
throughout,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  a  few  half-ftised  parti- 
cles. If  not  heated  sufficiently  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  operatioD, 
having  added  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  cmcible 
is  finally  taken  out,  placed  upon  the  triangle,  and  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrated sulphide  of  ammonium  poured  upon  the  porous  mass.  The 
whole  is  then  carefully  dried  over  the  spirit-lamp  and  finally  heated 
to  redness,  to  drive  off  all  the  sulphur. 

Any  chromate,  which  might  have  been  formed  during  the  first 
heating,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  last  manipulation,  and  the  result- 
ing compound  can  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of  potassa  with  sesqni- 

oxide  of  chromium,  K  S  4-  Cr,  containing  in  100  parts  47.3  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium.  This  result  can  also  be  proved  by  washing  the 
precipitate  upon  a  filter,  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  dissolved.  The  remaining  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  then  ignited 
and  weighed,  when  it  will  generally  agree  with  the  first  result^giving 
perhaps  a  very  little  more. 

Although  this  assay  may  appear  to  be  very  tedious,  it  can  be  com- 
pleted in  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

Tlie  author  finally  presents  a  few  modifications  of  the  assay,  which 
are  necessary  in  the  presence  of  certain  substances. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  solution  from  the  first  filtration  be- 
comes cloudy  when  diluted ;  this  is  owing  to  tin  or  bismuth,  and 
shows  that  there  was  not  sufficient  silica  added  for  the  fusion.  The 
same  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  antimony,  if  some  nitre  is  not  put 
on  the  filter. 

In  the  presence  of  metallic  acids  it  is  generally  advisable  to  acidify 
the  solution  strongly  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  and  wash 
somewhat  longer,  especially  when  phosphoric  acid  is  present.  Tung- 
Btic  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  acid  solution,  and  is  apt  to  occasion  a 
bumping  of  the  fluid  during  the  evaporation.  During  the  solution 
of  the  fused  mass  of  sulphate,  however,  it  prevents  the  disintegnition 
of  the  residue,  whicli  separates  quickly  in  flocculent  particles,  thus 
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making  the  employment  of  chloride  of  mercury  unnecessary.  The 
tungstic  acid  is  finally  removed  by  digesting  the  chrominni  salt  with 
ammonia  on  the  filter. 

In  presence  of  antimony,  the  solution  mnst  not  be  boiled  after  the 
fusion,  but  must  be  shaken  up  in  a  test  tube  with  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia, in  order  to  render  the  silica  fiocculent  The  washing  must  be 
done  with  water  containing  a  little  nitre  in  solution.  In  dissolving 
the  bisulphate  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  tartaric  acid  are  put  into  the 
beaker  glass,  the  solution  kept  strongly  acid,  and  finally  well  washed 
with  chloride  of  mercury. 

If  magnesia  is  present  in  large  quantities  it  is  best  to  add  silica  for 
the  fusion.  When  the  ore  contained  copper  and  no  silica  had  been 
added,  yellow  flakes  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  copper 
will  appear  during  the  solution  of  the  mass.  The  solution  must  then 
be  boiled  with  a  little  caustic  potassa,  when  the  yellow  flakes  con- 
tract to  small  black  scales,  containing  no  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 


10.    EXAMINATION  OF  OOAIiS. 

The  usefulness  of  the  blowpipe  has  been  increased  by  employing 
it  in  the  examination  of  coals,  which  both  Chapman  {Minifig  and 
Statistic  Magazine,  Sept.,  1858,  and  also  B.  und  H,  Zeitung,  1859, 
No.  19)  and  Kerl  {Leitfaden  bei  Lothrohr-Untersuchungeuy  1862) 
have  described.  This  examination  includes  the  most  important  de- 
terminations that  are  usually  made  by  analytical  methods,  viz.,  the 
hygroscopic  moisture,  the  coke  production,  the  amount  of  ash,  and 
the  absolute  heating  power. 

a.  Determinaiion  of  the  moisture, — From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  milligr.  coarsely  pulverized  coal  are  put  into  a  porcelain 
dish  and  the  latter  placed  upon  the  support  of  the  blowpipe  lamp.  It 
is  then  heated  moderately,  either  over  the  oil  or  spirit  lamp,  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  A  piece  of  white  filter-paper  laid  in  the  dish 
must,  however,  show  no  signs  of  charring.  Upon  cooling  the  assay  is 
weighed  and  the  result  controlled  by  a  second  heating.  As  many 
kinds  of  anthracite  decrepitate  upon  being  heated,  the  dish  should  be 
covered  with  a  small  watch-glass.  The  percentage  of  moisiiire  is 
lowest  in  anthracite ;  in  bituminous  coals  it  is  usually  three  to  four 
per  cent,  seldom  six  to  seven,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  lignite  and 
brown  coals,  which  contain  twenty  per  cent  and  sometimes  more. 

b.  Determination  of  the  coke  production, — An  ordinary  clay  cruci- 
ble. Fig.  30,  p.  24,  may  be  used  for  this  operation,  or  the  })latinum 

capsule  recommended  by  Chapman.    The  latter  consists  of  tw(j  cap- 
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•Ikalies ;  silicates  especially  being  in  the  ash  when  no  snch  reaction 
takes  place.  The  presence  of  snlphnric  acid,  resulting  from  gypsum, 
may  be  easily  determined  by  fusing  the  ash  with  soda,  according  to 
p.  367,  and  manganese  also^  according  to  p.  210. 

(2.  Determination  of  the  absolute  heating  power  by  Berthier^s  pro- 
€ess. — Twenty  milligr.  of  the  finely-pulverized  fuel  are  mixed  in  a 
clay  crucible  with  about  five  hundred  milligr.  of  finely-pulverized 
oxychloride  of  lead  and  then  covered  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
latter.  The  oxychloride  of  lead  is  preferable  to  litharge  on  account 
<jf  its  easier  fusibility,  and  is  prepared  by  fusing  in  a  porcelain  cruci- 
ble, over  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  three  parts  by  weight  of  litharge 
and  one  part  chloride  of  lead.  After  a  mixture  of  eight  spoonfuls 
of  borax-glass  and  one  of  powdered-glass  has  been  added  as  a  cover, 
the  crucible  is  closed  with  a  clay  capsule  and  put  into  the  coal-holder, 
which  must  also  be  provided  with  a  coal  cover.  The  fusion  is  then 
•conducted  exactly  as  for  a  lead  or  bismuth  assay,  and  is  finished  in 
six  to  eight  minutes.  If  the  temperature  has  been  sufficient  the  re- 
duced lead  button  may  be  seen  through  the  fluid  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent slag  lying  upon  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  weight  of 
the  button  when  cleaned  from  the  slag,  divided  by  twenty,  gives  the 
quantity  of  lead  that  one  part  of  the  fuel  under  examination  can 
reduce,  and  since  one  part  of  carbon  reduces  thirty-four  parts  of 
lead,  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel  may  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  amount  of  lead  reduced  by  one  part  of  coal  varies,  with  the 
different  pit  coals,  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-two  parts,  with 
the  lignites,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five  parts. 

11.  THE  ASSAY  FOR  mEROURY. 

This  assay,  essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Domeyko, 
and  described  in  the  Berg,  und  Huttenm.  Zettung,  1845,  No.  20,  is 
very  simple  and  exact. 

A  glass  tube  about 
three  lines  in  diameter, 
And  seven  to  eight  inches 
long,  of  not  too  thin  glass, 
is  bent  as  shown  in  Fig. 
87,  and  closed  at  one  end, 

leaving  the  shorter  arm,  pjg,  ^^ 

jty  one  and  a  half  to  two 

inches  long.  The  tube  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  from  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  milligr.  of  finely-powdered  ore,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  richnesSy  intimately  mixed  with  five  to  ten  grm*  litharge, 
being  introduced  into  it,  the  lower  end  is  gradoally  heated  oyer  the 
spirit-lamp  until  the  whole  mass  is  fused  and  the  glass  begins  to 
soften.  The  moisture  that  may  be  present  condenses  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  while  the  mercury  will  settle  as  a  thin  film,  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible,  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass.  When  all  of  the 
mercury  has  been  sublimed,  the  tube  is  carefully  heated  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  mercury,  as  much  as  possible,  to  a  ring  at  b,  the  tube  is 
allowed  to  cool,  cut  off  with  a  file  close  to  the  ring,  and  the  mercury 
then  brushed  together  to  one  drop  and  transferred  to  a  weighed  cap- 
sule. 

In  this  way  0.05  per  cent  of  mercury  can  be  yery  readily  deter- 
mined, and  the  nature  of  the  gangue  has  no  influence  upon  the  re- 
sulL  The  excess  of  litharge  serves  not  only  to  oxidize  the  sulphur 
and  selenium,  but  also  to  remove  the  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bitumen 
so  frequently  found  in  ores  of  mercury,  and  the  resulting  metal  is  so 
pnre  that  it  can  be  very  easily  and  perfectly  united  into  one  drop. 


APPENDIX. 


Z  The  employment  of  quantitative  assays  with  the  blowpipe  for  the  deter- 
mination of  variouB  sabstanoes  in  quantitative  chemical  analysis. 

The  method  of  Websky,  described  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  (Bergwerksfretmd,  neue  Folge,  Bd.  L  Lief,  1),  consists  in 
decomposing  the  combinations  of  the  elements  obtained  by  analyt- 
ical methods,  with  metallic  salts,  in  the  wet  way,  so  that  the  element 
will  be  combined  with  the  metal  in  known  stoichiometrical  propor- 
tions. The  amount  of  metal  in  the  preparation  thus  obtained  is 
then  determined  by  the  blowpipe,  and  the  percentage  of  the  first- 
mentioned  element  in  the  original  substance  found  by  calculation, 
or  in  other  words,  the  determination  of  the  element  is  accomplished 
by  a  quantitative  assay. 

Although  this  method  may  appear  to  be  very  complicated  in  prin- 
ciple, it  may  still,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  of  advantage  to 
those  who  are  skilled  in  assaying  with  the  blowpipe,  especially  when 
only  approximate  results  are  required,  and  but  small  quantities  of 
the  substance  are  at  hand. 

Among  the  metals  used  for  substitution,  only  silver  and  its  com- 
binations have  proved  successful,  except  in  the  determination  of 
quicksilver,  where  gold  is  better.  The  author  has  properly  refrained 
from  describing  the  use  of  other  metals  to  be  determined  quantita- 
tively with  the  blowpipe,  because  the  method  is  either  too  compli- 
cated, or  wanting  in  accuracy. 

In  most  cases,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  used,  and  less  frequently  the 
sulphate  or  acetate.  In  altering  the  various  solutions  and  precipi- 
tates to  the  corresponding  silver  compounds,  and  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  metallic  sulphides,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  several 
precautions,  which  the  author  communicates  in  detail,  and  the  main 
points  of  which  will  be  mentioned  here. 

If  a  metallic  sulphide,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  is  under 
treatment,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  the  separation  of  sul- 
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the  fluid  mass  with  a  glass  rod,  and  the  entire  precipitate  poured 
npoQ  the  filter.  The  paper  in  the  crucihle  is  then  worked  with  the 
glass  rod,  after  adding  a  little  distilled  water,  and  again  pushed  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  crucihle,  and  the  fluid  poured  upon  the  filter 
This  manipulation  is  repeated  until  all  the  paper  has  heen  finely 
divided  and  brought  upon  the  filter. 

When  the  last  portions  of  the  wash  water  have  run  off,  the  filter  is 
laid  upon  blotting-paper,  and  the  outside  fold  opened,  so  that  the 
filter  takes  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle.  A  piece  of  blotting-paper  is 
then  laid  upon  it  to  soak  up  the  moisture,  and  it  is  finally  pressed 
with  the  hand  between  dry  filter-paper.  It  is  now  put  into  a  porce- 
lain dish  upon  a  piece  of  writing-paper  and  heated  until  perfectly  dry, 
after  which  it  is  held  with  the  forceps,  and  burnt  over  the  agate  mor- 
tar. The  residue  is  triturated  with  the  necessary  amount  of  borax- 
glass,  and  put  into  a  paper  cylinder  with  test  lead,  as  described  under 
the  silver  assay. 

The  author  recommends  that  the  paper  for  the  cylinders  be  pre- 
t>ared  in  the  following  way.  It  is  first  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  when  dry,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
borax,  because  the  ordinary  soda-paper  burns  off  too  rapidly  for  the 
charge,  which  frequently,  as  in  the  present  case,  contains  considerable 
carbon  that  bums  with  difficulty. 

The  fusion  and  the  cupellation  are  performed  exactly  a?  in  the 
assay  for  silver,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  resulting  silver  button  the 
amount  of  the  substance  sought  is  calculated.  In  this  assay,  of 
course,  the  cupellation  loss  must  be  always  added. 

In  this  way  the  author  has  described  methods  for  determining 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  chromium, 
uranium,  manganese,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellerium,  bismuth,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  mercury.  In  the  following  sub- 
stances, which  are  of  special  interest,  the  determination  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  communicated  experiments,  be  accomplished  with  accuraoy. 

Phosphorus. — This  is  precipitated  in  the  usual  manner  as  basic 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  the  precipitate  and  filter 
treated,  without  warming,  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     100 

•  •  • 

Ag  correspond  to  9.69  phosphorus,  or  22.04  P.  This  method  includes 
the  determination  of  magnesia,  which  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
and  treated  in  the  above  way.     100  Ag  correspond  to  12.36  Mg  0. 

Chlorine, — This  is  combined  with  sodium  or  potassium  by  fusion 
with  the  carbonates  of  the  latter,  the  solution  saturated  to  excess 
with  nitric  acid,  and  chloride  of  silver  precipitated  by  adding  nitrate 
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of  silver.    The  precipitate  contains  one  eqniyalent  of  chlorine  and 
one  of  silver,  or  100  Ag  correspond  to  32.84  CL 

Potas8ay  soda,  KthiOy  baryta^  strontia^  and  lime  are  converted  into 
chlorides  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  heated  to  hw 
redness,  dissolved,  and  the  chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  gflver. 
The  determination  of  the  chlorine  gives  at  the  same  time  that  of  the 
alkalies  and  earths.  For  one  equivalent  of  the  alkali  or  the  sboT^ 
mentioned  earths,  one  equivalent  of  silver  is  obtained,  or  100  Ag  oo^ 

respond  to  36.25  K  =  43.66  K,  21.46  Na  =  28.87  Na,  6.08  Li  =  13.48 

Li,  40.45  Sr  =  47.86  Sr,  63.48  Ba  =  70.89  Ba,  18.64  Ca  =  26.05  Cjl 
If  from  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  strontium  and  chloride  of  barium, 
or  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  weight  of  th« 
freshly-ignited  chlorides  has  been  found,  and  then  the  chlorine  deter- 
mined by  chloride  of  silver,  the  quantitative  relation  of  the  two  snb- 
stances  to  each  other  can  be  ascertained  by  calculation. 

Copper, — This  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  a  copper  salt,  and  the  precipitate  and  filter 
treated  as  described  above,  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  upon  which  the  alteration  into  sulphide  of  silver  results.  For 
one  equivalent  of  copper  one  equivalent  of  silver  is  obtained,  or  100 

Ag  correspond  to  29.3  copper  =  36.6  Cu. 

Iron, — When  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  means  of  ammonia  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  sesquisulphide  of 
iron,  Fe'  S',  results,  which,  treated  according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed, precipitates  as  Ag  S  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  one 
and  a  half  equivalent  of  silver  for  one  equivalent  of  iron.    100  Ag 

correspond  to  17.31  Fe,  or  to  22.25  Fe,  or  to  24.72  Fe. 

Manganese, — This  is  precipitated  from  any  salt  of  its  protoxide  by 
ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda  or  of  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
and  filter  treated,  without  warming,  with  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Exactly  one  and  a  half  equivalent  of  silver  to  one  equit- 
alent  of  manganese  is  the  ratio  obtained.    100  Ag  correspond  to 

17.03  Mn,  or  to  21.97  Mn,  or  to  24.43  Mn. 

Arsenic, — This  can  be  determined  in  two  ways.  According  to  one 
method,  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed,  the  solution  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  and  filter  treated  in  dilute  ammonia  and  gently 
warmed,  the  excess  of  sulphur  remaining  undissolved.  The  solution 
is  then  filtered  directly  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  in  excess. 
The  filtration  finished,  the  dark-colored  silver  solution  is  quickly 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  which  re- 
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quires  an  hour  or  two.    It  contains  five  equivalents  of  silver  to  one 
equivalent  of  arsenic,  or  100  Ag  correspond  to  13.89  As  =  18.34 

As  =  21.3  As. 

According  to  the  other  method,  arsenate  of  potassa  is  formed  by 
fusing  the  substance  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  mass 
then  dissolved,  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  and  highly  diluted,  if  sul- 
phuric acid  is  present  Nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  is  added,  and 
then  ammonia,  imtil  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  after  which  the 
fluid  is  evaporated,  without  boiling,  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  ammo- 
nia; when  there  is  no  longer  any  smell  of  the  latter  noticeable  the 
precipitated  arsenate  of  silver  filtered  oflt    Three  equivalents  of  silver 

are  thrown  down  for  one  equivalent  of  arsenic,  or  100  Ag  correspond 

«. 

to  23.15  As,  or  35.5  As. 

Chromium, — Chromate  of  potassa  is  formed  by  fusion  with  nitre 
and  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  saturated  with 
acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid. 
Water  is  then  added  to  prevent  the  separation  of  acetate  of  silver,  and 
afterward  nitrate  of  silver  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  precipitated 
chromate  of  silver  contains  one-half  equivalent  of  silver  to  one  equiv- 

alent  of  chromium,  or  100  Ag  correspond  to  48.69  Cr  =  70.92  Cr,  or 

... 
93.15  Cr.    As  the  slagging  of  a  large  quantity  of  chromium   in  the 

silver  assay  requires  so  much  borax-glass  that  the  mass  cannot  be 

conveniently  managed  with  the  blowpipe,  the  precipitate  and  filter 

must  be  boiled  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  operation 

the  chromate  of  silver  is  altered  to  chloride,  the  chromic  acid  being 

dissolved.    The  chloride  of  silver  is  then  filtered  off  and  assayed. 

n.  Sp«otram  Analysli* 

The  color  imparted  to  the  flame,  in  examinations  with  the  blow- 
pipe, affords,  as  is  well  known,  a  simple  means  of  recognizing  various 
substances.  Although  this  reaction  in  many  cases  is  very  sensitive 
and  reliable,  it  is  often  rendered  uncertain  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
colors  to  each  other,  or  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  substances 
that  impart  intense  and  feeble  colors  to  the  flame,  so  much  so,  that 
even  an  expert  can  recognize  the  presence  of  certain  bodies  only  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  This  simple  reaction  becomes  of  greater 
value  upon  observing  the  light  from  the  colored  flame  when  decom- 
posed by  a  prism,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  prove  with  certainty,  and 
unobstructed  by  any  disturbing  influences,  the  presence  of  such  sub* 
stances,  even  when  in  complex  combinations. 
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Although  there  were  earlier  investigations  concerning  the  spectn 
of  different  colored  flames,  still  we  are  mostly  indebted  to  the  labon 
of  Eirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  this  subject  for  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  phenomena,  as  well  as  for  a  method  by  which  the  same  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  various  substances  more  distinctly,  moie 
quickly,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  than  is  possible  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, even  when  aided  by  every  convenience. 

A  Bunsen's  gas-burner,  however,  Pig.  8,  p.  9,  in  which  the  gas, 
mixed  with  air,  bums  with  a  blue,  non-luminous  flame  of  very  high 
temperature,  is  best  suited  for  heating  or  volatilizing  the  substances; 
a  spirit-lamp  with  blast  is  much  less  convenient  Small  quantities 
of  the  substances  are  melted  upon  the  hook  of  a  platinum  wire, 
in  order  to  bring  them  conveniently  into  the  flame. 

The  spectroscopes  used  for  these  observations  all  depend,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  same  principle,  but  they  are  arranged  in  various  ways ;  in 
some  the  spectrum  is  observed  directly  with  the  naked  eye,  in  others 
through  a  telescope.    The  arrangement  of  a  simple  apparatos  of  the 


Fig.  88. 

latter  description  is  shown  in  Fig.  88,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
same  is  given  in  horizontal  projection,  and  the  action  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus  explained  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  tube  ah  is 
provided  at  a  with  a  slit  adjustable  by  a  screw.  This  slit  lies  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens  b,  which  closes  the  other  end  of  the  tube*  The 
light  which  falls  through  the  slit  upon  the  lens  is  projected  in  paral- 
lel rays  upon  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  flint-glass  prism  c,  by  which 
it  is  refracted,  passing  finally  through  the  telescope  de,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  observer  places  his  eye.  If  the  observations  are  only  ex- 
tended to  the  spectra  of  the  flames,  the  apparatus  described  above  is 
sufficient,  but  in  more  accurate  investigations  it  is  necessary  to  know 
exactly  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  various  spectra^  and  the  tube 
fg  is  added  for  this  purpose. 
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This  also  contains,  in  the  end  g  next  to  the  prism,  a  lens  in  the 
focns  of  which,  at  the  other  end  of  the  tnbe  /,  is  placed  a  scale  pho- 
tographed on  glass,  which  is  illuminated  by  a  taper  placed  before  it 
In  this  manner  the  picture  of  the  scale  is  thrown  upon  the  front  face 
of  the  prism,  from  which  it  is  reflected  into  the  telescope  de^  so  that 
the  observer  sees  at  the  same  time  the  reflected  picture  of  the  scale 
and  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  prism.  All  the  tubes,  as  well  as  thd 
prism,  are  fastened  upon  a  round,  metallic  disc,  which  is  moYable 
upon  its  vertical  axis,  being  held  upright  by  a  support  or  foot 

In  a  more  complete  apparatus  there  is  an  arrangement  (not  shown 
in  the  figure)  by  which  two  spectra  may  be  directly  compared  with 
each  other.  For  this  purpose  a  small  glass  prism  is  fastened  before 
the  lower  half  of  the  slit  at  a,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  rays  from 
the  source  of  light  in  the  direction  of  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of 
the  tube.  It  allows,  however,  the  admission  of  the  light  from  a  lamp 
placed  at  the  side  in  a  proper  position,  so  that  the  observer,  upon 
looking  through  the  telescope,  sees  the  spectra  of  both  flames  one 
above  the  other. 

In  observing  the  colored  flames  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope, 
there  is  no  such  perfect  continuous  spectrum  as  that  resulting  from 
white  light,  hut  only  a  few  more  or  less  isolated  colored  lines  appear, 
which  in  a  few  substances  only  are  combined  with  smaller  or  larger 
portions  of  the  usual  solar  spectrum. 

Plate  I.  contains  a  representation  of  spectra  which  are  of  special 
interest,  an  acquaintance  with  them  being,  from  a  practical  point  of 
A^ew,  important ;  for  convenience  of  comparison  the  notation  and 
extent  of  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  been  placed  above 
the  other  spectra.  The  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  are  denoted  by 
^9  ^9  79  ^9  6tc,  etc,  according  to  their  intensity  and  importance  in 
recognizing  the  elements.  For  further  explanation  of  the  plate  see 
the  following :  ♦ 

Potassium.— The  volatile  combinations  of  potassium  yield  a  very 
extended  and  continuous  spectrum,  which  shows  only  two  character- 
istic lines,  E  a  in  the  extreme  red,  and  K  P  in  the  violet  of  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Potassa  and  all  its  combinations  with  volatile 
acids,  without  exception,  show  the  reaction.  Silicates  of  potassa, 
however,  and  similar  salts  which  are  not  decomposed  by  the  flame, 
show  it  when  treated  by  themselves,  only  if  the  percentage  of  potassa 
is  very  high.    If  the  amount  of  potassa  is  small  the  assay  bead  must 

*  Compare :  Chanische  Avabfae  durch  Spectralbeobachtung,  t.  Edrchhoff  and  Bunaei^ 
Pogg.  Annal.  Bd.  1 10,  St,  2 ;  also,  Erdmann*$  Journal,  Bd.  80,  Heft.  8. 
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be  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  in  order  to  obtain  the  characteristie 
lines.  To  prove  the  presence  of  very  small  amounts  of  potassa  io 
the  silicates,  the  latter  must  be  heated  upon  a  platinum  cover  to  low 
redness  with  a  large  excess  of  fluoride  of  ammonium,  and  the  residne 
brought  into  the  flame  upon  a  platinum  wire.  Potassa  may  in  thii 
way  be  found  in  most  of  the  silicates. 

Ruhidium. — This  element  also  yields  a  continuous  spectnim, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  extended  as  that  of  potassa.  The  lines 
marked  a  and  j9  are,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  intensity, 
regarded  as  the  most  important  ones  for  the  recognition  of  thia 
metaL  The  lines  5  and  7  are  less  intense,  but  still  very  character- 
istic. The  other  lines  appear  only  with  a  very  strong  light  and  lerj 
pure  salts,  and  are  therefore  of  little  use  in  recognizing  rubidimiL 

CcBsium. — The  spectrum  of  this  metal  is  rendered  very  characteris- 
tic by  the  two  blue  lines  a  and  i8,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
intensity  and  sharpness.  As  with  rubidium,  yellow  and  green  lines 
are  noticed  in  the  continuous  part  of  the  spectrum,  but  they  are  only 
visible  with  a  very  intense  light.  Rubidium  and  cfesium  occur  Teij 
sparingly  and  are  always  associated  with  other  alkalies.  They  can 
easily  be  separated  as  chlorides  from  sodium  and  lithium  salts,  by 
means  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  but  potassa,  which  is  always  present, 
is  also  precipitated  with  them,  and  the  presence  of  rubidium  and 
caesium  cannot  be  proved  by  spectrum  analysis  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  platinchloride  of  potassium  is  removed  by  repeated  boiling 
with  water. 

Sodium. — The  yellow  line  a,  the  only  one  in  the  sodium  spectrum, 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  brightness  and  distinctness,  and  is  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  spectrum  reactions.  The  line  is  produced  by  all 
the  various  combinations  of  sodium  in  nature ;  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  have  a  flame  in  which  this  reaction  is  totally  wanting. 

Lithium, — Lithium  shows  a  distinct  bright  line  in  the  red,  Li «» 
and  another  in  the  orange,  Li  /S,  which  is  usually  scarcely  visible. 
Every  combination  of  lithium  shows  this  reaction  distinctly.  When 
the  amount  is  very  small,  as  in  the  numerous  silicates  in  nature,  the 
experiment  is  best  made  in  the  following  manner :  a  small  quantity 
of  the  substance  is  digested  and  evaporated  with  fluoride  of  ammo- 
nium, a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  the  residue,  evaporated, 
and  the  dry  mass  treated  with  alcohoL  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  again  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
resulting  liquid  dried  in  a  glass  capsule.  The  remaining  crust  can 
be  scraped  together  and  brought  into  the  flame  upon  a  platinum  wire. 

Strontium.'-^WiL^  &tto\ii\\xHL  ^^^trum  shows  eight  very  distinct 
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lines,  six  red,  one  orange,  and  one  bine.  The  orange  line,  Sr  a,  close 
to  the  soda  line,  the  two  red  lines,  Sr  jS  and  7,  and  finally  the  blue 
line,  Sr  5,  are  the  most  important  Chloride  of  strontium  shows  the 
reaction  more  strongly,  the  sulphate,  however,  only  feebly,  and  the 
combinations  with  acids  not  decomposed  by  the  flame,  still  more 
feebly,  or  even  not  at  alL  If  the  sulphate  is  to  be  used,  the  assay  is 
held  for  a  short  time  in  the  reducing  part  of  the  flame  in  order  to 
form  the  sulphide,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  combinations  with  acids  not  decomposed  by  the  flame  must  be 
fused  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  residue  from  the  solution  of  the 
mass  in  water  contains  the  strontium  as  carbonate,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  which  gives  an  intense  reaction  when  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Calcium. — The  calcium  spectrum  contains  a  very  intense  line  in  the 
orange,  Ca  a,  and  an  equally  characteristic  one  in  the  green,  Ca  fi. 
The  line  in  the  violet  is  feeble  and  is  only  visible  in  a  very  intense 
spectrum.  Chloride  of  calcium  affords  the  most  distinct  reaction. 
In  the  combinations  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
reaction  is  easily  shown  by  heating  the  pulverized  substance  on  a 
platinum  wire,  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  bring- 
ing the  mass  into  the  flame.  Of  the  silicates,  which  are  not  acted 
upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  decompose  a  very 
small  quantity  with  fluoride  of  ammonium,  to  moisten  the  residue 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  ignite  again,  and  to  heat 
the  residue  on  a  wire  in  the  flame,  after  dipping  it  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Barium, — The  barium  spectrum  is  very  complicated,  being  charac- 
terized by  several  green  lines,  of  which  Ba  a  and  P  are  the  most 
important    The  haloid  salts  of  barium,  baryta  and  also  the  most 

frequent  combinations  which  occur  in  nature,  Ba  C  and  Ba  S,  show 
the  reaction  most  distinctly  and  can  be  recognized  by  simply  heating 
them  in  the  flame.  The  silicates  containing  baryta,  which  are 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  afford  a  distinct  reaction  when 
moistened  with  acid.  The  combinations  which  are  not  attacked  are 
decomposed  as  described  under  strontium,  and  the  resulting  car- 
bonate of  baryta  tested.  If  lime  and  strontia  are  both  present  the 
carbonates  obtained  from  the  decomposition  are  dissolved  in  as  little 
nitric  acid  as  possible,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  lime  dissolved 
out  with  alcohol.  The  residue  still  contains  baryta  and  strontia, 
both  of  which  can  be  easily  recognized  when  they  are  not  in  too 
unequal  proportions. 
By  igniting  with  chloride  of  ammonium  the  residue  may  also  Im 
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altered  to  chlorides,  from  which  the  chloride  of  strontiimi  may  be 

separated  by  alcohol. 

Thallium. — The  thallium  spectrum  is  distinguished  by  a  single, 
intense  green  band,  very  sharply  defined,  which  almost  coincides 
with  the  line  S  of  the  barium  spectrum.  All  the  various  salts  of 
thallium  show  this  line  with  great  distinctness,  and  even  the  pyrites 
which  contain  but  very  little  thallium  afford  the  spectrum  immedi- 
ately by  simply  heating  them  in  the  edge  of  the  flame. 

Indium, — In  the  spectrum  of  this  metal  two  lines  are  seen,  one  of 
which,  In  «,  is.  in  the  indigo,  and  the  other,  /S,  in  the  violet.  The 
former  is  by  far  the  most  intense,  and  from  it  the  presence  of  indium 
can  be  easily  recognized.  The  various  combinations  of  indium  show 
the  spectrum  very  distinctly,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  pres- 
ence of  this  metal  in  zinc  blende,  in  which  mineral  only  it  occurs, 
in  this  simple  manner,  viz.,  by  heating  it  alone,  or  even  by  bringing 
the  roasted  blende,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  the  flame. 
A  few  grammes  of  the  zinc  blende  must  be  decomposed,  when 
rgasted,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  not  roasted,  by  aqua  regia,  the 
solution  diluted  and  saturated  with  ammonia.  The  resulting  precip- 
itate, which  contains  the  oxide  of  indium  as  well  as  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  if  the  blende  was  ferruginous,  is  then  dried  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  brought  into  the 
flame  on  a  platinum  wire.  If  indium  is  present,  the  blue  line,  a,  will 
be  seen  for  a  short  time  very  distinctly. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  elements,  various  other  substances 
when  heated  give  more  or  less  characteristic  spectra ;  as  selenium 
and  phosphorus,  when  the  latter  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  the  flame  from  the  resulting  gas  observed;  boracic  acid, 
protochloride  of  manganese,  chlorides  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  copper. 
Selenium  yields  a  great  number  of  dark  lines,  equally  distant  from 
each  other,  extending  from  the  yellow  to  the  violet  of  the  spectrum; 
phosphorus  is  distinguished  by  three  lines  in  the  green  ;  boracic  acid 
and  protochloride  of  manganese  give  likewise  several  broad  green 
lines;  the  chlorides  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  copper  show  bright  lines 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  so-called  spectra  from  absorption  are  also  very  interesting; 
they  are  obtained  by  placing  convenient  glass  vessels,  containing 
solutions  of  certain  salts,  and  even  gases,  between  the  slit  in  the  tube 
and  the  illuminating  flame,  so  that  the  light  will  pass  through  the 
liquid  or  f^as.  By  this  arrangement  large  portions  of  the  complete 
spectrum  disappear  through  absorption  of  corresponding  rays  of  light, 
or  else  only  dark  lines  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  same.     Phe« 
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noinena  of  this  kind  are  afifbrded  by  solutions  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  ako  by  certain  salts  of  cobali^  copper,  and  chromium,  as  well 
as  didymium  and  erbium.  The  spectra  resulting  from  the  last- 
named  compounds  are  of  special  interest  to  the  chemist.  When 
almost  colorless  solutions  of  these  metals  are  placed,  in  moderate 
thickness,  between  the  slit  and  light,  the  didymiam  salts  give  a 
strong  black  line  in  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  five 
finer,  more  or  less  intense  black  lines  in  the  green.  Solutions  of 
erbium  salts  yield  lines  of  different  strength  in  the  red,  green,  blue, 
and  yiolet  portions  of  the  spectrum.  The  solutions  also  of  yttria 
are  said  to  give  lines  in  the  yellow  and  green. 

ZIL  QnaliUtiTo  Testa. 

a.  Test  for  potassa. 

Permanganate  of  potassa  in  solution  furnishes  a  medium  far  more 
transparent  to  the  rays  from  the  potassa  flame  than  indigo  solution, 
as  stated  by  the  translator  in  the  American  Chemist ,  April,  1872. 
It  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  indigo  solution,  and  may 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  aniline  colors  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
which  offer  the  advantage  of  remaining  clear.  The  aniline  solution 
must  be  of  precisely  the  same  color  by  transmitted  light  as  the  per- 
manganate solution.  If  too  blue,  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  red 
aniline  are  added,  and  vice  versa.  The  translator  uses  aniline  night 
blue,  corrected  with  Hoffmann's  violet,  or  any  reddish  aniline  solu- 
tion. Silicates  decomposed  by  acids  are  tested  after  such  decompo  • 
sition.  If  not  decomposed  they  may  be  heated  on  platinum  wire 
with  two  parts  gypsum  and  one  part  fluor-spar. 

b.  Test  for  bismuth. 

Von  Kobell's  test  for  bismuth  (Journ.fpr.  Ohemie,  1871,  vol.  iii., 
p.  469)  is  the  most  characteristic.  Heat  on  a  large  coal  the  bismuth 
compound  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  presence  of  bismuth  is  shown  by  a  volatile,  bright- 
red  coat,  at  a  distance  from  the  assay ;  there  may  be  a  yellow  coat  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  nearer  the  assay.  A  large  amount  of  lead  ob- 
scures the  reaction,  by  causing  a  copious  yellow  coat.  The  trans- 
lator has  varied  the  test  {American  Chemist^  March,  1872)  so  tiiat  a 
very  small  amount  of  bismuth  with  a  great  excess  of  lead  can  still  be 
detected.  The  assay  is  heated  in  an  open  tube  four  inches  long  and 
at  least  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  iodide  of  potassium  and  five  parts 
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A^cadiaUte,  123. 
Acanthite,  807,  811. 
Adcolar  bismuth,  258. 
Acmite,  88, 128. 
Actmolite,  159, 166. 
Adamite,  250,  255. 
Adelpholite,  219. 
Adnlaria,  121,  887. 
-ffitnrite,  146, 154. 
JBtchvnite,  89, 181, 187. 
Aftonite,  288,  298. 
Agate,  862. 
Aikinite,  258,  268. 
Alabandite,  207,  211. 
Albite,  89, 128. 
Algerite,  122, 126. 
Algodonite,  287,  295. 
Alipite,  244. 
Alisonite,  258,  267. 
Allagite,  208. 
Allanite,  88,  200,  204. 
Allemontite,  327,  332. 
AUoclasite,  278,  282. 
Allopalladium,  815. 
Allophane,  89, 170, 176. 
Alluaudite,  220,  238. 
Altaite,  257,  265. 
Alum,  ammonia,  136. 

magnesia,  158. 

mangaDese,  208. 

potash,  120,  385. 

soda,  127. 
Alomian,  168. 173. 
Aluminite,  89, 168, 173. 
Alamocalcite,  3G3. 
Alunite,  89, 120, 178. 
Alanogen,  89, 168, 17a 
AlYite,  181, 192. 
Amalgam,  302,  305. 
Amazon  stone,  121. 
Amber,  356,  358. 
Amblygonite,  88, 132, 175. 
Ambrite,  356. 
Amethyst,  362. 
Amianth,  tdde  Asbestus 
Ammiolite,  303. 
Ammonia,  sulphate,  388. 
Amoibite,  843,  847. 


Amphibole,  159, 166. 
Amphodelite,  88. 
Analcite,  129, 132. 
Anatase,  vide  Octahedrite. 
Anauxile,  170, 176. 
Andalusite,  89, 169, 176. 
Andesite,  128, 132. 
Anglesite,  259,  269. 
Anhydrite,  88, 142. 148. 
Ankerite,  144 
Annabergite,  243,  247. 
Anniorite,  288,  298. 
Anorthite,  89, 146, 154 
Antholite,  159, 166. 
AnthophyUile,  159, 166. 
Anthosiderite,  220,  233. 
Anthracite,  355,  357. 
Anthracoxene,  356. 
ArUimon-^rsennickelglang^  248,  247 
Antimonial  copper,  288. 
silver,  806. 
Antimankupferfjlam,  288. 
Antimony,  827, 832. 
Antrimofite,  129. 
Apatelite,  216,  228. 
Apatite,  89, 143, 149,  884 
Aphrodite,  160, 166. 
Aphrosiderite,  171, 176. 
Aphthitalite,  120, 124 
Aphthonite,  288,  298. 
Apjohnite,  158. 
Apophyllite.  122, 126. 
Araeoxene.  260, 272. 
Aragonite,  90,  142, 148, 151 
Arfvedsonite,  128, 132. 
AreenUte,  307,  311. 
Arkansite,  322,  824 
Arksutite,  127 
Arquerite,  302,  305. 
Arsenic,  344,  345. 
Arsenic  silver,  806. 
Arsenical  antimony,  827 

bismuth,  344,  846 

copper,  287. 
Arseniosiderite,  218, 230. 
Arsenolite,  345, 349. 
Arsenopyrite,  214,  226. 
Asbestus,  159,  166. 
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Afibolite,  207. 212. 
ABpasiolite,  170, 178. 
ABphaltum,  356.  358. 
Astrophyllite,  121, 120. 
Atacamite.  289,  298. 
Atelestite,  279. 
Aaerbachite.  194, 197. 
Angelite,  169. 
Augite,  146,  l.H 
Aurichalcite,  250.  254. 
Automolite,  250,  255. 
Autunite,  88,  284.  286. 
Arenturine,  362. 
Axinite,  88. 146, 154, 887. 
Azorite,  145. 
Azurite,  290.  300. 

Babingtonite.  146, 154. 
Baikalite,  145, 154 
Baltimorite,  160, 166. 
Bamlite,  169. 
Barile,  89, 137. 13a 
Bamhardite,  288,  297. 
Barrandile,  169. 
Bareowite,  146,  154. 
Barytes,  137. 

Barytocalcite,  90, 137, 189. 
Bar>U>cele8tite,  137, 138. 
Basalt,  131. 
Basanomelan,  218. 
Bastite.  161, 166. 
Bathvillite,  356. 
Batrachite,  145,  154. 
Baulite,  122,  126. 
Bayldonite,  290. 
Beauxite,  168. 
Bechilite,  144. 
Berlinite.  160. 
Berthierine,  219. 
Berthierite,  327,  382. 
Beryl,  89, 178, 179. 
Berzelianite,  287, 296. 
Berzeliite,  144, 152. 
Bcudantite,  218,  231. 
Bieberite,  237,  241. 
Biharite,  101, 106. 
Bindheimite,  261,  278. 
Binnite,  288,  298. 
Biotite,  121. 
Bismite,  279,  282. 
Bismuth,  Ciirbonate.  279. 

glance,  278. 

native,  278,281. 

ochiT,  279. 
Bismuthinite,  278,  282. 
Bisinuthit,  279,  2^2. 
Bismutite,  279,  282. 
Bituminous  coal,  350,  358. 
Black-band,  'Soo^  357. 
Binck  inani::ancsu,  207. 
Blci.sciiweii;  207,  200. 


Blende,  249. 
Bloedite,  1^7. 168. 
Blae  malachite,  290L 
Bobierrite,  158. 
Bodenite,  181, 193. 
Bog  iron  ore,  215, 
Bole,  171, 176. 
Bolivianite,  307. 
Boltonite,  159. 166. 
Boracic  acid,  860. 
Boracite.  88. 158, 165. 
Borax,  88. 128,  383. 
Bornite.  287,  296. 
Borocalcit,  144, 151. 
Boronatrocalcit,  vide  Ulezllft. 
Bosjemanite,  158,  163. 
Botryogen,  216. 228. 
Botryoliie,  88. 147, 156. 
Boulangerite.  258,  266. 
Bournonite,  258,  268. 
Bowenite,  160, 166. 
Branchite,  355. 
Brandisite.  161, 166. 
Braunite,207,211. 
Bredbergite,  159,  166. 
Breithauptite.  242,  246. 
Breunerite,  158, 165. 
Brevicite,  88, 129. 
Brewsterite,  137. 
Brittle  silver  ore,  807. 
Brochantite,  289.  299. 
Bromlite,  137,  139. 
Broniyrite,  308,  314. 
Bronifniiirdile,  307. 
Bronzite,  159,  166. 
Brookite,  322,  324. 
Brown  coal,  356,  858. 
Bruecknerellite,  356. 
Brucite,  89, 157, 162. 
Brushite,  143. 
Bucholzite,  169. 
Bucklandite,  140, 154 
Bunsenitc,  243. 
Buratite,  2,50,  254 
Butyrellite,  ^50. 
Bytownite,  128, 132. 

Cabrerite,  243. 
Cacholong,  303. 
Cacoxenite,  217,  230. 
Calamine,  89,  250,  255. 
Calcioterrite,  217,  229. 
Ciilcite,  90,  143,  150. 
Caledonite,  259,  269. 
Callainite,  109. 
Calomel,  303,  306. 
Campylite,  200. 
Cancrinile,  130,  132. 
Cantouile,  287. 
Capillary  pyrites,  215. 
Caporcianile,  140,  154 
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Carbonate  of  Boda,  197. 
CarmiDite,  218, 230. 
CamalUW,  120. 162. 
Carnelian,  363. 
CBrphoUle,  89,  in,17«. 
Carphosldcrite,  216. 
Carrollile,  238, 841. 
Cassiterite.  89, 2T5, 377. 
Caslillilc,  289- 
Caslorile,  183. 
Catapleliie,  194, 197. 
■Cutaspiliie.  129. 
Celaiiiinitf ,  2iO,  338. 
-Celeatitc.  88,  140,141. 
Cerargyriie,  308. 814. 
Cer[ne,  200.  204. 
-Ceriniw,  147.  154. 
-Cerite,  s9.  -200, 203. 
Cerolite,  IQI.  ISU. 
Cenisalte.  200.271. 
Ceirantile,  328,  883. 
Ceyloiiite.  IBS,  H17 
Cbabazile.  128, 126. 
CbalcooUille,  289,290. 
Chalcedoijy,  303. 
Chalcooite,  387,  308. 
Ctaalcoiliti-,  326. 
CbaluopbylUle,  290, 801. 
Chalcopvrile,  288,  298. 
Chalcoslihite.  288,  398. 
Chalcotriclilte,  2U9. 
Chalilite,  147,  154. 
Cbulk,  144- 
Ohalybile,  217. 
Chanioisite,  210, 28& 
CheoevUiU,  390. 
CbesterliU,  121. 
Cbiaatolite,  leg.  176. 
■Childrcnitp,  317,  230, 


Cliilf 


.  ;!oti, ; 


II. 


(JlilC.nksiri.lir>-,  i-W,  154. 

C'blorioiJ.  »9,  170. 176. 
Cbloropal.  22u.  2;i3, 
■ChloropiitBiit*.  3J0, 223. 
CblorospiQi^l.  1U2,  lii7. 
Gbodnefflle,  127. 
OhondrareeDlie,  209.  318. 
CbOndriXlKe,  161,  106. 
-Oboncrite,  146,  1S4. 
Cbriamatito,  856. 
CbrUlopliite,  249. 
Cbrume  gurnet,  145, 844. 
Chrome  ucbre,  69.  170,  840, 8< 
OhromgiimiMr,  121. 

Cbryeoberyl,  89, 178, 180. 


Chrysocolla,  261.  S02. 
Clirjsolite,  89, 169.  1««. 
Cliryaoprase,  302. 
Clirysoiile,  vide  Serpentliui 
CliurcUite,  200,  208. 
Cimolile.  171,  176. 
Cinnabar,  803.  SOS. 
Cinnamun  atone,  14S,  IH. 
Cin'ollle.  169. 
Claude  lite.  S+'i. 
Clsuathalite,  267,  268. 
Cliiy-ironstone,  218.  338. 
Clayite,  258,  267. 
Ciingmannite,  tida  Margarita 
Clinksiode.  123. 
Clinocblore,  n'cb  Ripidolita 
Oljnoclase,  290,  309. 
Ciinionite,  147,  1S4. 
Cobalt  bloom,  3^7.  348. 
CubHit  pyrites,  286. 
Cobaltil£,  336,  240. 
Coccinite.  803. 
Gjccolitc,  146. 
Cockaci.uib  pyrites,  31S< 
Colif,507. 
Cillyrite.  170,  176. 
Colopbonlle,  146, 164 
Columbite,  219.  233. 
Comraon  salt,  127.  888. 
Comptonite,  129,  133. 
Conarit«,  244. 
Condurriie,  387.  395. 
Conlchalcile,  200,  801. 
Coolie,  144. 
Conafilitc,  289. 

Cut.lvt;iU-,  IB.1 

Ciialiiu,  356. 

Copper,  native,  287, 288. 

glance,  287. 

uicliel.  8^ 

pyrites,  288. 

uranite.  281. 

vitriol,  289. 
Copppras,  216,  228. 
Coquinibile,  310,  238. 
Comcile,  284.  2B6. 
Cordierite,  169.  160. 
Corneous  lead.  259. 
Com  H-ikl  lite,  290,  801. 
Coruudopliilile,  101, 108> 
UoruuduDj,  168, 172. 
Ooryuiie,  213. 
Cotunnite.  259,  369. 
Coupliolite,  148. 
Coiucruiiite,  133,  126. 
CovelliK-,  38T,  296. 
Crtdoeriiu,  207,  213. 
Cricbtunile,  216. 
Cri>cidiilile,  88,  129. 
Crocoiic,  260,  271. 
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Cronstedtite.  88,  219,  233. 
Crookesite,  287,  296. 
Cryolite,  88, 127,  172,  385. 
Cryophillile,  122, 126, 133. 
Cryptoliie,  200.  202. 
Cubanite,  288,  298. 
Cummmgtonite,  vide  Amphibole. 
Cuprite,  289,  299. 
Cuproplumbite,  258,  267. 
Cuproscheelitc,  291,  303. 
Cyanite,  89,  169,  176. 
Cyanochroite,  120, 299. 
Cyanosite,  289. 
Cyanotrichite,  289,  299. 
Cyprine,  145,  154. 

Daleminzite,  307. 
Damourite,  122,  126. 
Danaite,  214,  227. 
Daimlitr,  178,  180. 
Danburite,  146,  154 
Dark  red  bUvvr  ore,  307. 
Datolite,  SH,  147. 156. 
Davyne,  130,  132. 
Dechinite,  200,  272. 
Deger5ite,  219. 
Delessite,  161,  166. 
Delvauxite,  2L7,  229. 
Dermatine,  161,  166. 
Descloizite,  200,  272. 
Deweylite,  160,  166. 
Diaclasite,  150,  106. 
Diadochite,  217,  229. 
Diallap^e,  vide  Sahlile. 
Dialogite,  208. 
Diamond,  355,  357. 
Di anile,  vide  Columbite. 
Diasporc,  89,  108,  173. 
Dichroite,  89, 159,  166. 
Digeuite,  287,  296. 
Dihvdrite,  290,  300. 
DiUnite,  170,  176. 
Dimorphite,  344. 
Diopside,  145,  154. 
Dioptase,  80,  291,  303. 
Diphauile,  140. 
Diploite,  122,  120. 
Dipyre,  128,  132. 
Disterrite,  101. 
Disihene,  vide  Cyanite. 
Dolomite,  90, 143,  151.   "^ 
Domeykiie,  287,  205. 
Dop|)lente,  350. 
Dreclile,  137,  139,  149. 
DulVcuitLs  217,  220. 
Dufrouoysite,  258,  207. 
Durangite,  133. 
Dyi^crasite,  300,  311. 
Dysluile,  250,  250. 
Dysodile,  350,  359. 


Earthy  cobalt,  307,  318,237. 
Edelforsite,  vide  Wollastonita 
Edelite,  146. 
Edenite,  159, 166. 
Edingtonite,  187. 
Egeran,  145. 
Ehlite,  390,  800. 
Ekebergite,  146,  l5i. 
Ekmannite,  230,  383. 
ElflBolite,  88,  133, 136. 
Elaterite,  356. 
Electrum,  318. 
Eliasite,  384,  386. 
Ellagite,  170,  176. 
Embolite,  308,  314. 
Embiithite,  258. 
Emerald,  89, 178, 179. 
Emerald  nickel,  243. 
Emervlite,  vide  Margarite. 
Emplectite,  279,  382. 
Enargite,  288,  297. 
Enstatite,  89,  159,  163. 
Ephesite.  171,  176. 
Epichlorite.  161,  166. 
Epidote,  89,  140,  154. 
Epistilbite,  130,  132. 
Epsomite,  90,  158,  163. 
Erdharz,  356. 
Erdmannite,  200. 
Erinite,  290,  301. 
Erlanite,  129,  133. 
Erubescite,  287. 
Erylhrite,  237,  241. 
Esmarkite,  161. 
Essonite,  145,  154. 
Eucairite,  307,  311. 
Euchroite,  390,  301. 
Eiiclase,  89,  178,  179. 
Eucolite,  130,  194. 
Eudialyte,  88,  130,  195. 
Euduopliite,  129. 
Eulytite,  279,  283. 
Euosmile,  350. 
Euphyllite,  171,  176. 
Eiisynchite,  260,  272. 
Euxeniie,  87,  181. 
Evausite,  109. 

Fahlunite,  88,  129,  133. 
FarOelile,  129. 
Fassaite,  140,  154. 
Faujasite,  189,  132. 
Fauserite,  208. 
Fayalite,  220,333. 
Feather  ore,  258,  266. 
Feldspar,  121. 
Felsobanyile,  168,  17a 
Ferberite,  218. 
Fergusonite,  181, 186. 
Fcrrotitanite,  vide  Schorlomitek 
Fibroferrite,  2ia 
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Fibrolite,  1459, 176. 
Fichtelite,  855. 
Fieldite,  288.  29a 
Fiorite,  868. 
Fireblende,  8U7. 
Fire-opal,  363. 
Fischerite,  169, 175. 
Flint,  862. 
Float-stone,  368. 
Fluemte,  168. 
Fluocerine,  89,  200,  202. 
Fluocerite,  199,  202. 

Fi'uor'ir'     f«8, 142. 148. 884. 
Foreterite,  159,  166. 
Foiirnetite,  288,  298. 
Francolite,  143,  149. 
Frankliiiite,  207,  212. 
Freibergite,  288. 
Freieslebehite,  308,  818. 
Fuchsite,  121. 
Fuller's  earth,  171. 
Funkite,  145,  154. 

Gadolinite,  89, 181,  191. 
Gahnite,  89,  250,  255. 
Galactite,  129. 
Galena,      }  „„  ^^ 
Galenite,    f  ^^^*  ^^' 
Garnet,  88, 145. 
Gay-Lussiie,  88, 128, 151. 
Gkarksutite,  142. 
Gehlenite,  89, 145, 154 
GelbeiMnen,  120, 127,  229. 
Genthite,  160, 166,  248. 
Geocercllite,  356. 
Geocerite,  856. 
Geocronite,  257,  266. 
Gteoinyricite,  356. 
Geredofflte;  248, 247. 
Gibbsite,  89,  168, 178. 
Gieseckite;  122, 126. 
Gigantolite,  128, 126. 
Gilbertite,  170,  176. 
Gillingite,  219,  233. 
Gismondiie,  122, 126. 
Glagerite,  170. 
Glaserite,  120, 124 
Glaubapatite,  143, 150. 
Glauber  salt,  127,  382. 
Glauberite,  88, 127, 149. 
Glaucodot,  236,  240. 
Glaucolite,  vide  Wemeritei 
Glauconite,  220. 
Glaucophane,  128, 182. 
Glinkite,  vide  ChiysoUte. 
Glockerite,  215,  228. 
Gmelinite,  123,  126. 
Gold,  318,  320. 
Gold  amalgam.  318,  821. 
GongyUte,  122,  126. 


Gkwlarite,  250,  254 
G(>thite,  215,  228. 
Gramenite,  220. 
Grammatite,  159, 166. 
Graphic  tellurium,  318. 
Graphite,  355,  357. 
Gray  antimony,  327. 
Gray  copper,  288. 
Gray  manganese,  207. 
Green  earth,  220,  288. 
Grecnockite,  256,  257. 
Greenovite,  147, 156. 
Groppite,  122,  126. 
Groroilite,  207,  212. 
Grosaularite,  145, 154 
Granauite,  248, 247. 
GrQnerite,  219,  288. 
Guarinite,  147. 156. 
Guayacanite,  288. 
Guhrhofian,  144 
Gummite,  284,  286. 
Guyaquillite,  356. 
Gymnite,  160, 166,  24a 
Gypsum,  88, 142,  14a 
Gyrolite,  146, 154 

Haidingerite,  144, 152. 
Halite,  127. 
Halloysite,  170, 176. 
Halotrichite,  216,  229. 
Harmotome,  137,  139. 
Harringtonite,  129. 
Hartite,  355. 
Hatchettite,  356. 
Hauerite,  207,  211. 
Hausmannite,  207,  211. 
Hattynite,  88, 130, 182. 
Haydenite,  123, 126. 
Hedenbergite,  145, 154 
Hedyphane,  259,  270. 
Heliotrope,  362. 
Helvite,  88, 178, 179. 
Hematite,  215,  228. 
Hepatic  cinnabar,  808, 80iL 
Hepatic  pyrites,  215. 
HercyniUi,  162, 167. 
Herderite,  143. 
Hcrschelite,  122, 126. 
Hessite,307,311. 
Heterocline,  208. 
Heteromorphiie,  258. 
Heterosite,  88,  208,  21& 
Heulandite,  147,  154 
Hielmite,  181,  186. 
Hircite,  356. 
Hisingerite,  89,  219,  2J 
Hcernesite,  158. 
Holmite,  194, 197. 
Homichlin,  288,  297. 
Hornblende,  159. 166. 
Horn  quicksilver,  80a 
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Iron  crt.      •_',  Jl.j,  22!*. 

.  r  wri,  210,  238. 
::. ;.'!..  ::c,  215,  228. 

>I  »:.ic.  217,  230. 

b{.-<  ;;ar,  215,  228. 
Iron  py!;*«  -,  ^.'lO. 
I-^rit^'^lS 
Kopyre,  140,  154. 
Jttinrite,  l:;0. 
Ivaariie,  147,  156. 

Jsuhite,  12b. 

Jaipjiite,  :^>07,  :n3. 

Jamcvnitc,  25b,  286. 


EjkiiaiiC  ML  173,  S8S. 

Xa3M&i»raE£!L2»l,9inL 
¥fcrTirigrg-A  liO,  IML 

K»:^&L.  l?u.  17€l 

Kjfcrtix:-*.  *:*,  281 
KfIi.«Bh£.  147. 1«. 


KtrzKSZifc.  S?7.  SSI 

EicKTi*^  15^,  1 A 
KL^nckaiite,  SS8,  S66L 


KiM^lhe.  dOe,  213. 
Kobeliite.  25i^,  d0& 
Eats  life,  S^.  337. 
Klrrizi*^.  2.».  255, 
K.-»i:::e,  122,  i2«. 

rs  — . .  .c,  mm ».  t . 

•  Krv:::i--ni:c,  25«X  255. 
Krt=irr^::c,  :2u.  124. 
A'.:->^':.r-.2:*I 
AV:*-V-:-;^/i.v.  28S.  2»7. 
A'/.'vn.'.  -iT<.  ^Sy,  29a 
Ku:■?cr:;^-.  :5l*.  1»3<>. 
KviLi'.r.  r  'f<r  C  vnnite. 
K'vii.  j'::i,  I5y.  i»j»i. 
Kvr.<::e.  210,  22S. 

Lal-radTite.  8S.  128,  133l 
Laconiie,  217. 
Lai^:ip:*ii:e,  2<)7.  213. 
Lam  pro  J. bun  iie.  259.  270. 
I^i::iikiic.  239.  270. 
Lan»a>:eriu%  15*?,  165. 
Lauiriic,  2^\f,  29^. 
Lanilianitf.  2UU,  203. 
i  Lapis  lazuli,  N<.  130. 
Lurdertlliie,  130.  360. 
Lasiirnpalite,  143. 
Lain.l.iH',  122,  126. 
Lai;iiw>ii!itf,  146,  154. 
Laiinir,  olO. 
La\a.  \'j\. 
Laveudulan,  237,  243^ 
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3,  89, 158, 164. 

irtby  carbonate,  860, 871. 

atiye,  257,  266. 

lite,  259, 270. 

trio],  ffide  Angleilta. 

lende,  249, 25& 

te,127. 

ite,  129, 182. 

3hite,  257,  265. 

ite,  129. 

rdite,  146, 154 

crocite,  215. 

lite,  121, 126. 

melane,  121, 126. 

i^nbergite,  161, 166L 

.  89, 121, 126w 

etrite,  356. 

hanite,  180, 18a 

yrite,  214,  226. 

te,  123, 126. 

mite,  290,  30a 

;rite,  123, 126. 

Le,  284,  286. 

i,  146, 154. 

ed  silver  ore,  807« 

,356. 

>De,  144 

ranite,  284. 

J,  215,  228. 

te,  215,  22a 

;,  259,  269. 

ierite,  290. 

te,  236,  241. 

lite,  290, 301. 

te,  vide  Leacopyritii 

dite,  215, 227. 

t,  145, 154 

J,  127. 

:e,  120, 124 

ise,  121. 

stone,  362. 


ioferrite,  157, 162» 
ite.  90, 158, 165. 
ic  pyrites,  214 
ite,  215,  228. 
ite,  290,  300. 
ite,  145, 154 
1, 194,  197. 
;it€,  171,  176. 
iblende,  207. 
lite,  207,  211. 
ikiesel,  208. 
localcite,  208,  218. 
te,  215,  227. 
ae,  208,  218. 
ite,  170,  176. 
>dite,  122. 
e,  12a 
L4 
ite,  249. 


Marmolite,  160, 166. 
MascaCTite,  186, 888. 
Masonite,  170. 
Massicot,  259, 269. 
Matlockite,  259,  268. 
Me(yidite,  284, 286. 
Meerschaum,  161, 166L 
Megabasite,  202, 261. 
Megabromite,  808. 
Meionite,  146, 154 
Melaconite,  289, 299. 
Melanellite,  856. 
Melanite,  145, 154 
Melanochroite,  271. 
MelanoUte,  220,  288. 
Melanterite,  216,  22a 
MeliUte,  122, 126. 
Melinite,  220, 23a 
Meliphanite,  130. 
Mellite,  169, 176. 
Meloniie,242,  246,80a 
Menaccanite,  218,  282. 
Mendipite,  259, 269. 
Mendozite,  127, 174 
Mene^hinite,  258, 26a 
Mengite,  194 
MenUite,  362. 
Mercury,  302,  305. 

iodide,  30a 
Mesitite,  158, 165. 
Mesolin,  123,  126. 
Mesolite,  129, 182. 
Metabrusliite,  143. 
Metacblorite,  220, 28a 
Meteoric  iron,  214  888. 
Meteorites,  124 
Miargyrite,  307,  8ia 
Mica,  88, 121, 12a 
Microbromite,  808. 
Micioclin,  121. 
Microlite,  145. 
Middletonite,  85a 
Miesite,  259. 
MUlerite,  243,  247. 
MUoschite,  169, 176. 
Mimeiite,  269,  270. 
Mineral  coal,  355,  866L 

oil,  355. 
Minium,  259,  269. 
Mirabilite,  127,  382. 
Misenite,  120,  124 
Mispickel,  214,  226. 
Misy,  vuie  Copiapite. 
Mizzonite,  128. 
Mocha  Stone,  862. 
Molybdenite,  336,  837. 
Molybdic  ochie,    t  iMm  «» 
Molybdile,  \  ^^  ^^ 

Molysite,  215. 
Monazite,  200,  20a 
Monazitoid,  200,  20a 
84 


]irj*;rn 


TujorliiL  JS3L 
yjnnCifcin 
JSaicrPi  mo.  21-I& 

JiinnuiB.  :: 

XnTTTiflnnine:.  JB7.  ilL. 

^Krimoait*.  117.  1431 
5^^.dre  l-il.  m 

Jfe^ntiii:*.  i».  1211 
y-icu-— ^,  liiK  UK. 
y-ir.r-.r^^  147  154. 

:«Va.*^.       ,'  ^'^'''  ^^^ 

OlMidUn,  123. 
Oohre,  215,  22S. 

f>:ila/:b'rrit^  122. 
(t:iAU-AUf.,  89,  194,  IM 
Ok'-nit/;,  8^,  146,  154. 
(>\'i'^<)(:UiHti,  HH,  128. 
Oliv^-rjiJr..,  21KJ,  800. 
Olivine  89,  159,  166. 
OnroHino,  122,126. 
Ori(;friii-,  ;{0.'j,  Jj05. 
Onyx,  JJ«2. 
Opal,  «02,  JJ63. 


«L3l. 


IriDKixzE.  in.  17a. 


iixti: 


FlEMQiblte.  LJflL 

PvaQiiirnp.  £S, 
1».  I* 


H 

P-ar-tfoat  122,  IML 
?»CTi  dT^ -<?,  12&.  1 
r-i^ri^:-..  '.Hj,  174. 

P«n:7::-.e,  i»,  259,  2». 
.  Per:cui4ikt,  157,  ItC 

Pe-ciie.  I2>. 
i  Perid-: :.  I».  1«. 
Pcroiski--*,  145.  153. 
PerJiiu:,  121. 
PetAli-.e,  !?V.  133. 
Peir.ifcuin,  355. 
Pet:ko;:e,  217. 
Petzi:e,  307.  311. 
Pi*io»ii;e,  123. 
FnArmac»>iiie,  SS,  144.  152. 
PharTnacr.i;i.ieritP,  S8,  218,  83Ql 
Pbenacite.  5?^.  178. 
Phi:iip>iie,  123.  126. 
PhloiTopile,  121. 
Phcenicocliroiie,  260, 271. 
Pholerile,  170,  176. 
Phonolite,  123. 
Phosgenile,  259,  269. 
Phospbocerite,  200,  203. 
Phospbocbalcite,  289. 
Phosphorite,  vide  Apatitai 
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Photicite,  308. 
PhyOinglam.  819, 881. 
Phyllite,  171. 
Hao/ile,  856. 

Pickeringiie.  158, 168. 
Pi  era  n  111  ci  me,  160. 
Picrolile,  160,  166. 
Rcromerite.  120,  134. 
Picropharmaccilitc,  144^  1S8L 
■Rcropiiyll,  161,166. 
Kcrosmlne,  89,  lUO.  166. 
FiedmonlUe,  208,  218. 
Pihltte,  123. 
Pimelile,  89,  SMi  3*8. 
PiupiltB,  220,  383. 
Pinite,89, 123, 120. 
I^oline,  161,  ISO. 
Ksanite,  216. 
Pissophamte,  216,  3SB. 
Bsraciw,  UO,  154. 
I^tomesile,  158, 168. 
Pkcbblende,  283. 
Pilchslonp,  139. 
Pitlidte,218,  330. 
PittLuite,  2Si 
Pittcilium,  858. 
PlagiODite.  258,  263. 

PlallDu'm,  815,  816. 
PliitiD iridium,  315,  816. 
Platineriie,359,2e9. 
Pleouaale,  163. 
Pliiilliite,  171,  176. 
Plumbic  ochn;,  289. 
Piumboo&lcite,  148,  ISL 
Plumbo^aramite,  t  80  2M  tfttl 
Plumborestniw,     (  "*• '™''  *'"■ 
PlumboBtib,  258. 
Polianite.  207,  212. 
PoUucite,  129. 
Polyadelpliite,  143. 
Polynrcile,  132. 
Pulybiaiie,  807,  813. 
Polycrase,  !H1,  187. 
Polyhiilile,  88, 120,  148. 
PolymigDite,  90,  181, 190. 
PolysphKrile,  259. 
Porct^llaoepaih,  128. 
Porphyry,  123. 
Prase,  3tia. 
PrasHOlitc,  ISl. 
Precious  opiil,  303. 
PrediuudM,  143, 161. 
Prebnllt;,  146,  154. 
PrehniWid,  128. 
Prochlorite,  161,106. 
ProBopite,  142,  168. 
ProuBiiie,  807, 312. 
PBCudomalarbilc,  289.  SOD. 
Paeudopbite,  101,  100. 
FseudotripUite.  217, 329. 


Prilomelane,  207, 211. 
PuDilca,lS8. 

Purple  cupper,  387. 
PuBcbkinite,  146,  154. 
Pycnile.  171. 177. 
PyralJolile,  161,  106. 
Pyrargillile,  88, 123,  18* 
Pyrargyrile,  807,  318. 
iTTgom,  e«ie  Fuasaile. 
I^lfle,  pyrilea,  315,  227- 
Pyraauriie,  157. 
Pyrocblore,  89,  1*4,  163. 
Pyrocliroile,  307,  213. 
PyroclasiW,  143,  150. 
Pyrolusitu,  307, 312. 
Pyromorpbite,  358,  370. 
Pyrope,  &),  158, 168. 
Pyropbyliiie,  89, 171, 179. 
Pyropbyaalilo,  171, 177. 
Pyroretla.  356. 
Pyrotblle,  88,  200,205. 
Pyroaclerile,  100,  100. 
PyrosmaUtc,  88.  330,  838. 
PyroaiilpDlie,  807. 818. 
Pyroxene,  145,  154. 
Pyrrliite,  194. 
Pyrrliosiderite,  315. 
PyrrboUle,  314,  337. 


Raimondiie,  217. 
RumiiicUbiTKilo.  343, 9«U 
Rai)bllilc,  169,  169. 
KuzounioflElfiQ,  171, 17& 
Realgiu',  314, 348. 
Red  aiitimuuy,  337. 
Red  copper,  289. 
Red  lead  orc,  30O. 
Red  silver  ore,  308. 
Beminetonile,  237. 
ibiu^elaerilo,  1S9, 101 
iteiiDaliic,  128, 183. 
Betineltite,  856. 
Hetiniie,  856,  35a 
Ehodiura  gold,  318,  S8t 
Bli.'dizite,  144, 153. 
Ebodocbnime,  160, 16& 
KhodncbruBiie,  308, 3li 
Eliodooiie,  88,  308. 
Ripidollte,  161.160. 
Kitilngerite,  307. 
BoclileJeiHe,356. 
Rock  cryelal.  363. 
Hock  fiali,  vile  HaUta. 
Bcemerile,  316. 
RtBMtcriWt,  158. 
Romeile,  144,  lOa 
BuBe  quarU,  303. 
RoaellHn.  vide  RoBita. 
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Rosite,  122, 126. 
ROttisite,  248. 
Ruby,  168. 
Ruby  silver,  807. 
Rutherfordite,  200. 
Rutile,  89,  822,  824. 

Bacchante,  129, 182. 
Sahlite,  145, 154. 
8al  ammoniac,  136,  388. 
Saltpetre,  vids  Nitre. 
Samarskite,  181, 186. 
Samoite,  170, 176. 
Baponite,  88, 161, 166. 
Bapphire,  168,  862. 
Bapphirine,  159, 166. 
Bardonyx,  862. 
Bartorite,  258. 
Bassolite,  88,  860,  861. 
Baussurite,  128, 182. 
Seapolite,  88, 146, 154 
Bchapbachite,  308,  814. 
Bcheelite,  89, 144, 152. 
Bcheererite,  356,  858. 
Schiller  spar,  161,  166. 
Schlanite,  856. 
Bchorlomile,  147, 166. 
Schreibersite,  215. 
SchrOtterite,  170,  176. 
Bchwartzembergite,  259, 269. 
Bcleretinite,  856. 
Scolecite,  146,  154. 
Scolopsile,  130. 
Scorodite,  88,  218,  280. 
Scotiolite,  219. 

Selenkupferquecksilber,  287,  296. 
iSelenguecksUberkupferblei,  266. 
SekiibleUcupfer,  257,  265. 
Selenkapferblei,  257,  265. 
Semiopal,  363. 
Benarmoniite,  328,  338. 
Bepiolite,  1(51,  166. 
Serpentine,  89,  160, 166. 
yeybertite,  147,  154. 
Siderite,  217,  230. 
Sideromelane,  122,  126. 
Bideroplesite,  158,  165. 
Sideroschisolite,  89,  219,  288. 
Silliraauite,  169. 
Silver,  306,  311. 
Silver  glance.  307. 
Sismondine,  170. 
Skutierudite,  236,  240. 
Slate,  124. 
Sloanite,  171, 176. 
Smaltite,  236,  240. 
Smectite,  171,  176. 

Smitbsonite,  250,254. 
Smoky  quartz,  862. 
Soapstone,  161, 166. 
Soda,  127. 


Soda  nitre,  127. 
Sodalite,  88,  89,  180, 188. 
Bordayalite,  88,  161, 166. 
Spadaite,  161, 166. 
Spesgartite,  90,  209,  28& 
Specular  iron,  215,  28a 
Bphaerite,  169. 
Sphalerite,  249, 258. 
Sphene,  147. 
Sphemlite,  122. 
Spinel,  162, 167. 
Spodumene,  88, 132. 
Stanekite,  856. 
StannU,  275,  277. 
Stannite,  275,  277. 
Stassfurtite,  158, 165. 
Staurolite,  90, 169, 176. 
Steatite,  89, 159, 166. 
Steinheilite,  fride  Iblite. 
Steinmanuite,  257,  866. 
Stephanite,  807,  812. 
Stercorite,  136. 
Stembergite,  307,  818. 
Stetefeldtite,  828. 
Stibiconite,  328. 
Stibnite,  827,  382. 
Stilbite,  147, 154. 
Stilpnomelane,  220,  288. 
Stilpnosiderite,  tide  Tilmonila 
Stolzite,  261, 278. 
Stratopeite,  209. 
Striegisan,  169, 175. 
Stroganovite,  180, 182. 
Stromeyerite,  807,  8ia 
Strontianite,  90, 141. 
Struvite,  186. 
Stylotypite,  307. 
Stypticite,  216. 
Succinellite,  356. 
Succinite,  145, 154. 
Sulphatite,  idds  Sulphurio  add. 
Sulphur,  364,365. 
Sulphuric  acid,  364 
Sundvikite,  129. 
Susannite,  259,  270. 
Sussexite,  209,  218. 
Svanbergile,  127. 
Syenite,  124. 
Syepoorite,  236,  241. 
Bylvanite,  318,  321. 
Bylvite,  120, 124. 
Symplesite,  218,  281. 
Szaibelyite,  158, 165. 

Tachyaphaltite,  194, 197 
Tachydrite,  142, 168. 
Tachylite,  122,  126. 
Tagilite,  290,  800. 
Talc,  88,  89,  159, 166. 
Talcapatite,  148. 
lTalUngite,289,  299. 
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Tantalite,  90,  219, 382. 
TapioUte,  219,  288. 
TarnoYicite,  151, 26a 
Tasmanite,  856. 
Tautoclin,  144. 
Tavistockite,  148. 
Tecoretin,  855. 
Telluric  bismuth,  27a 
Tellurium,  851. 
Tengerite,  182. 
Tennantite,  288, 296. 
Tenorite,  289. 
Tephroite,  88,  208, 218. 
Teratolite,  171, 176. 
Teachemacherite,  186. 
Tetartine,  tnde  Albite. 
Tetradymite,  278,  281 
Tetrahedrite,  288,  297. 
Thalite,  161, 166. 
Tharandite,  148. 
Thenardite,  127,  882. 
Thermonatrite,  128, 882. 
Thermophvllite,  160, 166L 
Thomsenolite,  127. 
Thomsonite,  129, 182. 
Thorite,  90, 198. 
Thraulite,  220. 
Thrombolite,  290,  800 
Thulite,  146, 154. 
Thuringite,  219,  288. 
Tiemaunite,  802,  805. 
Tile  ore,  289. 
Tilkerodite,  237,  241, 260. 
Tm,  275. 

Tin  pyrites,  275, 277. 
Tm  stone,  275. 
Tinkal,  12a 
Titanite,  89, 147, 156. 
Tombazite,  242,  247. 
Topaz,  90, 171, 177. 
Torbemite,  284,  286. 
Tourmaline,  88,  89, 159. 
Touchstone,  862. 
Trachyte,  128. 
Traversellite,  145, 154. 
Tremolite,  159, 16a 
Trichalcite,  290,  801. 
TriphyUte,  88, 182, 2ia 
Triplite,  208,  2ia 
Tripolite,  863. 
Tritomite,  200,  204. 
Trollerite,  169. 
Trona,  128, 882. 
Trostite,  250, 255. 
Tscheffkinite,  201, 20S. 
Tschermigite,  186, 174 
Tungstite,  833,  384 
Turgite,  215, 228. 
Turquois,  89, 168, 174. 
Tyrite,  181, 186. 
Xylite,  290,  801. 


Ulexite,  128. 
Ullmannite,  248,  247. 
Unghwarite,  22a 
Uraconite,  284, 286. 
Uranhiite,  283,  285. 
Uranite,  284. 
Uranochalcite,  284,  28a 
Uran-kalkcarbonat,  284  28a 
Uranophaue,  284  28a 
Uranotantal,  vide  Samankita. 
Uranvitriol,  284, 286. 
Urao,  128,  382. 
Urpethite,  356. 

Yalenciani^,  121. 
Yalentinite,  828, 883. 
Vanadate  of  lime  and  ooppav 
Yanadic  ochre,  339. 
Vanadmite,  260, 272. 
Vanadinkupferblei&rM,  26a 
Yanadit,  260,  272. 
Yariscite,  169, 175. 
Yarvacite,  207,  211. 
Vauquelinite,  260, 271. 
Yermiculite,  160, 166. 
YesuYianite,  88, 145, 154 
ViUarsite,  160, 166. 
Yivianite,  217,  229. 
Yoglianite,  284,  286. 
Yoglite,  284  287. 
Volborthite,  291, 802. 
Yolgerite,  328. 
VOlknerite,  162, 167. 
Yoltaite,  120,  22a 
Yoltzite,  249,  25a 

Wad,  207, 211. 
Wwfnerite,  158, 16a 
Walchowite,  85a 
Washingtonite,  2ia 
Water,  853. 

Wavellite,  90, 169, 17a 
Websterite,  vide  Aluminitii 
Wehrlite,  278, 282. 
WeissgUtiffen,  308,  8ia 
Weissite,  122, 12a 
Wemerite,  146, 154 
Whewellite.  144  151. 
Whitneyite,  287,  295. 
Wichtisite,  128, 182. 
Willemite,  250,  255. 
Williamsite,  160, 16a 
Wilsonite,  122. 
WismutAkabalterB,  286, 24a 
Wismiahsia>eren,  308. 
Witherite,  88, 137, 189, 88a 
Wittichenite, )  o^^  o^ 
WittichUe,     f  ^^^'  ^^ 
WittiDgite,  20a 
WOhlerite,  194 
WOlchite,  288, 29a 


MLl?lLl?t. 


XuikcfttTiSM,  147.  UL 


1«L 

M11SL1S4. 


ochre,  tlSL 

K;  Iti,  148^  ISL 


Tttotaldil^  ML  181, 18iL 
TunmiMilB^  147.  IML 


SnccMileii  990l 
SnktBllc;  SS8i|  M8L 
Zippciti;  8M.  M8l 
Croon.  90,  IH  IML 
ZcMitt.  M.  146, 161 
Zoffgitfl.  M7,  M5. 
AadMW.  M8, 9fr. 
Zwieidifie,  M8»  81& 
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Abfltrich,  261,  274. 
AbstrichbUi,  261. 
AbzQg,  261,  274 
Amalgam,  copper,  808. 

eold,  803,  818, 484 

lead,  808. 

Bilyer,  808, 809, 42L 
Amalgamation  residues,  808. 
Arsemc,  metallic,  845. 
white,  845. 

Bears  from  copper  smelting,  201. 

iron  *"       221, 284 

Un  ««       22L 

Bell  metal,  447,  474 

Bleiofenbrueh,  222. 

Brass,  446. 

Bronze,  447, 474 

Cadmia  from  iron  frirnaces,  221. 

lead       *'        222, 800. 
Cadmium,  256. 
Carcasses    from   liquation  prooeBses, 

442. 
Copper/ black,  221,  284  80a 

cement,  201. 

micaceous,  201. 

raw,  291,  417. 

refined,  291, 417. 

Dross  from  liquation  prooesses,  442. 

Eisemauen,  221. 
Enamel,  471. 

Flue  dust,  899. 

rakings,  262. 
Forge  scales,  222,  285. 
Furnace  .crust,  828. 

OteMensehioamm^  251. 
Qun  metal,  447, 474 

Hammer  scales,  222, 285. 
Ueartii,  cupelling,  261, 274 
iilyer  refining,  899. 


Iron,  raw,  221, 284 

EujifergUmmert  291. 

Lead,  raw,  261. 

silyer.  261, 408. 
skimmed,  26L 
Lead  frunes,  261. 
smoke,  275. 
Z«0^,22L 

Liquation  discs,  291, 448 
residues,  291. 
scales,  292. 
slags,  292. 
Litiiarge,  261,  274 

Matt,  copper,  221,  284, 485 
le^  221, 284, 45a 
raw,  221. 

Mosaic  gold,  465. 

Qfenbrueh,  458. 

Packfong,  892, 495. 

Regius,  486. 
BonofenhluTM^  251. 
Bo?u)fenbruch,  221, 286 
Bohschiachen,  458. 
Bohatein,  221,  234. 

Bcaffblding,  221. 

Silver,  brightened,  808, 416. 

cement,  808,416. 

German,  892,  417. 

Jeweller's,  416. 

refiuod,  808, 416. ' 

retort,  809, 417. 
Slags,  copper,  495. 
lea(^  262, 458. 

raw,  458. 

tin,  275,  27a 
Smalt,  490. 
Speculum  metal,  147. 
Speiss,  cobalt,  287, 480. 

lead,  237. 


T» 
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AtMoiptlon  flpectn 530 

Acetate  of  leld,  r SS 

Acetic  acid,  r 08 

Alcohol,  r       M 

AHqjb  u  examples  for  pncdce 8BS 

Alomtna,  bebarlor  of. 99 


"  Inslllcatei 17« 

minenls  containing 168 

AlumliiHt«s  as  examples  for  pracdoo 888 

Ammonia,  behavior  of    98 

carbonate  of,  r H 

examination  for 188 

minerBlacoDtaiauig 188 

molybdnte  of,  r S8 

Ammonia,  r U 

AmmoDinm,  chloride  of;  r S5 

sulphide  of;  r SB 

Analjsll,  geaeral  rules  for  qnaUtadre IIS 

Antlmonf,  behavior  of       99 

examination  for,  Inallt^ 838 

"  "  oxidea 888 

"  BulphldM 883 

tlamn-leetfor 77 

minerals  contalDlng 837 

teat  for,  in  open  tube 64 

"      on  coal 67 

i^acldaof 849 

iMhaviorof lOO 

examination  for 845 

"   InaulphldM 848 

flame-test  far 76 

minerals  contiiiaiDg. 844 

quautilative  determination  of.  In  wetw^r 814 

lest  for.  In  open  tnbe 64 

•■      on  coal 86 
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run 
Anenicr 50 

Arsenides  as  examples  for  practice 890 

Aflsajs,  quantitadve 897 

Atomic  weights 

Balance,  blowpipe tt 

Barium,  spectrum  of  salts  of 519 

Baiyta,  behavior  of 96 

Chapman's  test  for 140 

examination  for 188 

*•   insilicates ' 189 

flame-test  for 75 

minerals  containing 187 

quantitative  determination  o(  in  wet  way 514 

spectrum  of # 519 

Beads,  color  of  borax 81 

"     salt  of  phosphorus 84 

Beiylla,  ti^glucina 177 

Bismuth,  behavior  of. 100 

examination  for 280 

•*  *•    hialloys 280 

«  "    ««  oxides 288 

«•  ••    "sulphides 282 

minerals  containing 278 

quantitative  assay  of 457 

"  "     when  metallic  and  with  arsenic 458 

«  M.        M     assulphide 461 

H  a        a      u  oxide  or  chloride 468 

salts  of. 282 

test  for,  on  coal 67 

Blast 10 

Blowpipe 4 

gas 10 

Blowpipe  lamp,  Berzelius* 8 

Moses' 7 

Pflacker's 7 

Huegcr's 7 

Bone-ash,  r 24 

Boracic  acid,  examination  for 861 

flame-testfor 75 

minerals  containing 360 

Turner's  tost  Icr 861 

Boracic  acid,  r 48 

Borax,  r 46 

Brazil-wood  paper,  r 51 

Bromine,  examination  for 874 

minerals  containing . .  874 

Bunsen^s  gas-lamp 9 

Buttons,  various  apparatus  for  measuring  gold  and  silver 27 
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Oadmium,  behayior  01 100 

examination  for 25^ 

minerals  containing .* 250 

te8tfor,on  coal , 67 

Ottsiam,  spectram  of  salts  of 518 

Calcium,  •*  ••         519 

Carbon  and  Carbonic  acid • 855 

examination  for 857 

**  «      in  metallaigical  products 860 

minerals  containing 855 

Cerimn,  behavior  of 101 

examination  for 201 

minerals  containing 199 

Cbaicoal,  artificial 15 

**         capsules 16 

•«         crucibles 16 

*'         parallelopipedons 18 

**         squareprisms 17 

Charcoal,  natural 15 

Chlorine,  examination  for 872 

minerals  containing 872 

quantitative  determination  ot,  in  wet  way 518 

Chlorination  assay,  Plattnei's 426 

Chromium,  behavior  of • 101 

examination  for 841 

minerals  containing. 840 

quantitaUve  assay  of,  in  substances  free  from  lead 602 

"««««*•  containmg  " 502 

**       determination,  by  wet  way  514 

Oay  capsules 22 

crudbles 22 

"         lining  for 25 

cylinders  for  holding  charcoal  crucibles 17 

Closed  tubes 22 

examination  in 60 

Coal-holder  for  square  coals 40 

Coals,  examination  of 507 

determination  of  water  in 507 

"  •*  coke    "  507 

••  "  ash      " 508 

<*  **  heating  power  of 509 

Coatings  on  charcoal 65 

Cobalt,  behavior  of. 101 

examination  for 238 

**  inarsenides 240 

**  **  sulphides  and  selenides 241 

"  "  oxides 241 

minerals  containing 236 

nitrate  of;  r 4S 
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Oolwlti  quantitatlTB  Msay  of,  combined  with  anenic. 4W 

**  ^  **  anenic  and  sulphur 484 

*  ^         as  oxide  with  acids  of  anenic 4M 

*  **         with  metallic  oxides 490 

**  **         when  chiefly  oxides  of  Ck>balt  and  Nickel. . . .  4Sl 

**  ^         in  alloys,  or  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  or  in 

presence  of  matt  copper  than  nickel. ....  40^ 

Cobalt  eIam W4 

€k>balt  solution 4» 

examination  with M 

Ooloration  of  flame 7J 

Oolon  of  beads .*....  81 

Ck>lumbium,  tid$  niobium 8i4 

Gopper,  amount  of,  in  assay  for  sUver  . .. •« 40O 

bdiayiorof. 108 

examination  for 289 

"  inalloys 2» 

*•  "  oxides m 

*•  "  salts m 

••  «•  soli^iides 201 

flame-test  for 7!^ 

minerals  containing .....287 

oxide  of,  r O 

quantitative  assay  oC  in  ores  containing  sulphur 4S( 

••  a         «  oxidlaedstote 441 

*•  ••        alloyed  with  lead 44» 

•*  ••  "  iron,  nickel,  eta 445 

«*••*«  antimony 447 

••  *    ««  ««  tin 447 

**  determination  oC  in  the  wet  way 514 

sulphate  of,  r ^ 

Cupel-holden ^ 

Cupellatiou,  fine 407 

Cupellation  loss,  table  for 413 

Cupels ^ 

Cyanogen,  occurrence  of 379 

examination  for 879 

Decomposability  of  minerals  by  hydrochloric  add U9 

Didymium,  behayior  of 102 

examination  for ^i 

micerals  containing 199 

spectrum  of  salts  of 621 

Distillod  water,  r ^ 

Vrbia,  behavior  of 98 

examination  for 182 

minerals  containing 180 

£rbium,  spectrum  of  salts  of ••••• • 
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u  to  color  of  the  flame 79 


"       open  tnbe 08 

*       pkllaum  rorceps • 70 

(Hicluroo*) OS 

with  ctfbouu  of  sodA 80 

"     cobalt  BolatiOD 93 

"    Bait  of  phosphonu 83 

Sxamplea  of  spt«mnt1c  nnaljsU  for  practice,  indodln^— 

Alloya 893 

Aluminatea 880 

Aneoidea 891 

Haloid  salts 881 

Metallic  oxides 28B 

Oi:raaltB 881 

Belenides 891 

Blllcales SSa 

Bulphidea 800 

name,  bine IS 

oxidising 18 

redadng 14 

Flame-lesU.   ...i 7S 

Flaming        79 

PlQorapar.  r SI 

Fluorine,  examination  (br 877 

minerab  conbdnlng 877 

Fnel fl 

Fmlbililj,  Agurea  denoting 1 19 

scale  of. 71 

testing  for 09 

Puaiona  with  soda 113 

nitre  or  Uanlphate  of  polaMft 1 16 

Oalls,  infiwioa  ot  r 60 

Oeneral  rules  for  qimlitatlTe  blowpipe  analfBla 112 

OlautDbee,  closed 21 

open SI 

Oladna  b«hKTior  of an 

examination  for 178 

minerals  conttuning 177 

tiold,  behafior  of 103 

cxamlQation  for 81Q 

minerals  COD  t^ing 318 

Plattner'B  chlorination  aiiaaj  tor 424 

qoaotlUtlTe  aasar  of. 429 

"              "      InaUoya 428 

"              "      in  ores  and  metallurgical  prodnctB 438 
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Gold,r 50 

Gold  amalgam 484 

buttons,  measurement  of 39 

Gold  with  copper  and  silver 481 

isdium 483 

palladium 483 

^  platinum ^ 431 

platinum  aud  silver 433 

platinum,  silver,  and  copper 483 

rhodium ^....  488 

silver 428 

Gnq)hite,r 53 

Haloid  salts  as  examples  for  practice , 381 

Harkort's  scale 28 

Hydrochloric  acid,  r 58 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  examination  for 877 

Indigo  solution , 125 

Indium,  behavior  of. 108 

spectrum  of  salts  of 690 

test  for,  on  coal 68 

Instrumeuts,  forceps,  mortars,  etc. 88 

Iodide  of  mercury  paper  as  test  for  soda-flame 181 

Iodine,  examination  for 875 

minerals  containing 875 

Iridium,  behavior  of. 103 

examination  for 816 

minerals  containing 815 

separation  of,  from  gold 483 

Iron,  behavior  of 103 

examination  for 222 

**  in  alloys 222 

**  "  metallurgical  products 284 

•*  "  oxidized  compounds 228 

"  "  silicates 283 

^  **  sulphides  and  arsenides 226 

minerals  containing 214 

proto-sulphate  of,  r 55 

quantitative  assay  of 496 

**       determination  of,  in  the  wet  way 614 

iron,  r 60 

Iron  ores,  quantitative  determination  of  alumina  in 600 

"  lune        "  601 

"  '*  magnesiain 601 

^  "  protoxide  of  manganese  In 601 

"  *•  silicahi 600 

Klerilj^s  apparatus  for  measuring  silver  buttons 88 
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TAIBU 

Lamp 8 

wick  ^ 8 

Lttnthannm,  behayior  of    104 

examination  for 201 

mineniLi  containing 1 99 

Lead,  acetate  of,  r 56 

behayiorof 104 

examination  for 263 

"  inaUoya 262 

,        <*  "  metallurgical  prodnoti 273 

••  "  oxides 269 

"  "  selenides 265 

«  "  fulpliides 266 

flame-test  for ; 77 

minerals  containing 257 

pare,r 49 

qnantitatiTe  assay  of. 449 

**  **       as  chloride  or  oxide 456 

«•  "         "sulphide 450 

•*  *•        inalloys 456 

test  for,  on  coal 67 

Lead  measure 42 

lime,  behavior  of 97 

examdnation  for 148 

"  in  silicates 154 

flame-test  for 74 

minerals  containing 142 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  the  wet  way 514 

spectrum  of 519 

Ltthia,  behavior  of 96 

Bunsen's  test  for,  with  indigo  solution 184 

examination  for 183 

«  insilicates 185 

flame-test  for 74 

minerals  containing 182 

Poole's  test  for ; 185 

quantitative  determinaUon  o(  in  wet  way 514 

Turner's  test  for,  with  fluorite 185 

Lithium,  spectrum  of  salts  of 518 

Litmus  paper,  r 50 

Magnesia,  behavior  of 97 

examination  for 163 

"            insilicates 166 

minerals  containing 157 

ISanganese*  behavior  of 105 

examination  for 209 

'*            in  metallurgical  products 214 

minerals  containing 206 
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Ibnganew,  quaDtiUdTe  detenuliutioii  of;  in  the  wet  mj SU 

UatniMB ■ >••    21 

Matrasses,  eiambatloita  in    60 

Measurement  of  gold  uid  dlTer  battoni !> 

iSercuy,  beliaTlor  of. IDS 

clJoridootr » 

ezaminalloD  for SOk 

"  in  amftlnnu-...  .•...■...-....•...........■-.■  S0& 

"  withchlorine SM 

**    iodine 80» 


"  "    Bolplinr 905 

iodide  of;  on  paper  as  teat  for  aoda-flame 131 

(n'mcrnlgcunlaiDins  802 

qunnlililiveaaaayof «« 

Itst  r^r,  in  opvrt  lulie 66 

Mst«lUc  oxides,  as  ^i  am  pice  furinuctlco 88V 

Hinerak,  ttebavior  uf,  with  soda 88 

HlnentU  fur  prnctice   S80 

Uolybdenum,  ttehariorof. lOS 


minerals  coutaining 888 

test  for,  on  coat •-■ (8 

HoIjt>dic  add.  flamo-twt  for 76 

Nickel,  behavior  of. 10« 

ezaminatSoD  for 244 

"  inaUoys 244 

"  "  Bjsenidea !4fi 

"  oxides 248 

"  Hulphidw 347 

"  "  melallorgical  product* 1^9 

minerals  containing ■ S42 

oxalate  of,  r 52 

quaniitative  assay  of. 473 

Niobium,  behavior  of lOT 


minerals  containing . , 

Nitrates 

Nitre,  r 

Nitric  acid,  r 

Nitric  acid,  occurrence  of 


Open  tubes 

examinations  in. . 

Oxalic  add,  r 

Oxidizing  flame 
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TAOB 

Oxidizing  flame,  strength  of 14 

Oxygen,  test  for  free  00 

Oxysalta  as  examples  for  practice 881 

Palladium,  behavior  of 108 

examination  for 31 7 

minerals  containing 31f 

Palladium  with  gold 433 

Parting 428 

Platinum,  behavior  of 108 

bichloride  of,  r 54 

examination  for 316 

minerals  containing 315 

Platinum  dish 21 

foil , 20 

spoons 20 

wires  and  holder 19 

with  gold 431 

**        and  silver 432 

"        silver  and  copper 433 

Plattner*s  flux 454 

scale <. 28 

Phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid 369 

examination  for 369 

flame-test  for 76 

minerals  containing 369 

quantitative  determination  of 513 

salt  of,  r 47 

Potassa,  antimonate  of,  r 51 

behavior  of 90 

bisulphate  of,  r 48 

carbonate  of,  r 54 

caustic,  r . .     53 

examination  for 124 

**  in  silicates 126 

minerals  containing 120 

flame-test  for 73 

neutral  sulphate  of,  r 54 

nitrate  of,  r 48 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  wet  way 514 

spectrum  of 517 

test  for,  with  cobalt  glass 125 

*•         **    oxide  of  nickel 124 

**         "    Indigo  solution 125 

i'otflssium,  cyanide  of,  r 40 

ferrocyanlde  of,  r 55 

spectrum  of  salts  of 517 

Qualitative  analysis • . .    57 
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Quantitative  assays 895 

preparation  of  subetances  for 897 

Quantitative  chemical  analysis  combined  with  blowpipe  assay 611 

Quartz,  r , 51 

Reagents 45 

Beducing  flame '. 14 

purity  of 14 

strength  of. 15 

Rcclnction  of  oxides  with  oxalate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium 91 

"    soda 90 

Rhodium 815 

with  gold 433 

Rubidium,  spectrum  of  salts  of 518 

Salt,  r ' 51 

Scorification 405 

Selenium,  examination  for 8C8 

flame-test  for 76 

minerals  containing 868 

test  for,  in  open  tube 64 

**    on  coal 66 

Silica,  r 51 

Silicates  as  examples  for  practice 886 

Silicic  acid,  behavior  of 99 

examination  for 863 

minerals  containing 362 

Silver,  behavior  of . .  108 

examination  for 309 

"  in  alloys 309 

•*  sulphides 811 

minerals  containing 806 

quantitative  assay  of 898 

"      inalloys  416 

*•  "       with  non-metallic  bodies 899 

test  for,  on  coal 08 

Silver,  r 51 

Soda,  behavior  of 90 

examination  for 131 

minerals  containing 127 

quantitative  determination  of,  in  the  wet  way 514 

Soda,  r 45 

Soda  paper 25 

cylinders 42 

Soduim,  spectrum  of 518 

Spirit  lamp 19 

Starch,  r W 

Strontia,  behavior  of 97 

examination  for  .. .  141 
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Btnmda,  flune-test  ftn- .    74 

mlneralB  contnlnlng ........•••. .•..-••..••  140 

qnaudtadre  dutermin&don  o(  In  wet  mjr 614 

Stranthun,  Bpectmm  of SIS 

BnbUmates 63 

Solpbo-snetiides 349 

SolphoT  and  sulphuric  add 8M 

examination  for.  In  tulpbides 865 

"  BulplialM .- 8M 

"  snlpbitea 866 

teat  for.  In  open  tube 68 

Balphurio  add,  r 68 

DupporU,  direct IS 

Indlrecti 2S 

Table  ahowing  colon  of  borax  beads 61 

"  "       M)t  of  pboaphoTua  beads 84 

"       bebaviorof  minerals  with  sods 88 

Tables,  general,  showing  behavior  of  the  alkalies,  eartha,  and  metallic 

oxides  alone  and  with  reagents SS 

Tantalum,  behavior  of. 109 

examination  for 83S 

minersla  containing 834 

Tartaric  acid,  r S4 

Tellurium,  behavior  of 100 

eiaminaUon  for SSI 

minerals  containing 851 

test  for,  in  open  tut>e OS 

TellurouB  acid,  flame-test  for 76 

Teal  lead,  r.. ti 

measure  for 4S 

real  papers,  r 60 

rhallium,  flame- teat  for 75 

s(.(.cinim.ir 620 

test  for,  on  coal 67 

Tboria,  behavior  of, 00 

emiiiiniiiion  for 108 

minerals  containing 198 

Tin,  behavior  of 100 

examination  for 878 

"  in  alloTs 276 

"  "  metallurgical  products 377 

"  "  oxides 277 

"  "  sulphides 277 

minerals  containing 873 

quantitative  assay  of. 485 

"              "       as  sulphide  or  oxide  with  sulphur  and  arsenic  . . .  488 
"  "        ■•  oxitie  f^  ttom  sulphur  and  arsenic 471 
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fin 

Tin,  quaDtitAtivc  assay  of,  a.?  oxide,  with  silicate  of  ton  and  earths 4?2 

"  "  inalloys    474 

test  for,  ou  coal 68 

Tin,  r 49 

Ti tauium,  behavior  of 110 

,  examination  for 329 

'*  in  metallurgical  products 324 

minerals  containing 823 

Touchstone,  r 58 

Tubes,  closed 23 

open 21 

Tun;;sten,  behavior  of 110 

examination  for 834 

insalts   885 

*'  slags...  83« 

minerals  containing 838 

Uranium,  behavior  of Ill 

examination  for S85 

minerals  containing 283 

Vanadium,  behavior  of Ill 

examination  for 839 

minerals  containing 888 

Water,  examination  for 353 

Wei;rhts 27 

Yltria,  behavior  of 98 

examination  for 1® 

minerals  containing IW 

Zinc,  behavior  of. Ill 

examination  for ^^ 

in  oxides 253 

"  sulphidfs 2.53 

minemls  conUiining   249 

test  tor,  on  coal ^ 

Zirconia,  behavior  of ^ 

examination  for ^^ 

minerals  containing ^^ 
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r 

1 

■ 

a 

A  TOM  10 

• 

3 

ATOMIC 

MAWS  OP  TUB  ELEMENTS. 

>* 

CO 

Al 

WBiaUTS. 

NAMES  OP  THE  ELSUEMTS. 

1 

9 

WEiaUT0. 

O=100H  =  l 

1 

Mo 

0=100;  H  =  1 

Aluminium,     - 

171.0    13.6 

Molybdenum,  - 

575.0    46.0 

Antimony,   - 

Sb 

1504.0120.3 

Nickel, 

• 

Ni 

362.5    29.0 

Ai*S€niu,  -        -        - 

As 

937.6    75.0 

Niobium, 

Nb 

510.0    48.8 

Barium, 

Ba 

857.2    68.6 

Nitrogen, 

N 

175.0    14.0 

Bismuth, 

Bi 

2600.0  208.0 

Osmium, 

Os 

1250.0100.0 

Boron, 

P 

137.5;  11.0 

Oxygen, 

0 

lOO.Ol     8.0 

Bromine, 

Br 

1000.0    80.0 

Palladium, 

Pd 

662.51  53.0 

Cadmium,   - 

Cd 

700.0    56.0 

Phosphorus, 

P 

387.5;  31.0 

Caesium,  - 

Cs 

1641.9  123.3 

Platinum, 

Pt 

1232.0!  98.9 

Calcium, 

Ca 

2500'  20.0 

Potassium,  - 

K 

487.5 

39.0 

Carbon,  .        -        - 

C 

75.0.     6.0 

Rhodium, 

Rh 

651.9 

52.2 

Cerium, 

Ce 

575.0    46.0 

Rubidium,   - 

Rb 

1067.5    85.4 

Chlorine, 

CI 

443.2'  35.4 

Ruthenium, 

Ru 

651.9    52.2 

Chromium,  - 

Cr 

329.0    26.3 

Selenium,     - 

Se 

495.4I  39.5 

Cobalt,    - 

Co 

375.0,  30.0 

Silicium, 

Si 

175.0'   14.0 

Copper, 

Cu 

396.6    31.7 

Silver,  - 

Ag 

1350.0108.0 

Didvmium, 

Di 

604.5    48.3 

Sodium,  - 

Na 

287.5    23.0 

Erbium, 

E 

56.3 

Strontium,  - 

Sr 

546.8)  43.7 

Fluorine, 

F 

237.5    19.0 

Sulphur, - 

S 

200.0    16.0 

GIuL-inum,    - 

Be 

87.5      7.0 

Tantalum,  - 

t 

Ta 

860.0    68.8 

Gold,       - 

Au 

2458.7,196.7 

Tellurium, 

To 

806.2    64.5 

Hydrogen,    • 

H 

1-2.5'     1.0 

Thallium,    - 

Tl 

2550.0  204.0 

Indium,  -        .        - 

In 

463.4;  37.0 

Thorium, 

Th 

743.8 

59.5 

Iodine, 

I 

1587.5  127.0 

Tin,     -        . 

Sn 

735.3 

58.8 

Iridium,  - 

Ir 

1237.5    99.0 

Titanium, 

Ti 

301.5 

24.1 

Iron,    - 

Fe 

350.0    28.0 

Tungsten,    - 

W 

1150.0 

92.0 

Lanthanum,    - 

La 

580.0    46.4 

Uranium, 

U 

750.0 

60.0 

Lead,  - 

Pb 

1294.5  103.5 

Vanadium,  • 

V 

856.8 

68.5 

Lithium,  - 

Li 

87.5      7.0 

Yttrium,  - 

Y 

437.5 

35.0 

Magnesium,- 

Mg 

150.0,   12.0 

Zinc,    - 

Zn 

406.6    32  5 

Manganese, 

Mn 

337.5'  27.0 

Zirconiam, 

>               « 

Zr 

558.5    44  7 

Mercary, 

Hg 

1250.0100.0 

I 


